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PART   XI. 

POISONED  WOUNDS,  INCLUDING  THE 
BITES  AND  STINGS  OF  ANI- 
MALS AND  INSECTS. 


POISONED  WOrNUS,  INCLUDING  THE  BITES  ART) 
STINGS  OF  ANLAIALS  AND  INSECTS. 

By  Major  CHARLES   FIELD    MASON,  Surgeon,  United  States  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Poisoned  wounds  are  broaiUy  (li\isil)lt'  into  two  groups — those  in  whicii  the 
poison  is  of  a  chemical  nature,  and  tiiose  in  which  it  is  niicrobic  or  bacterial  in 
character. 

Poisoned  wounds  by  the  implements  of  warfare  sometimes  belong  to  one 
class,  sometimes  to  the  other;  they  are  of  such  a  special  nature  that  they  are  con- 
sidered in  a  separate  section. 

AVhen  the  poison  introduced  is  of  a  chemical  character  the  effect  produced 
is  prompt  and  dependent  primarily  upon  the  quantity  of  the  poison  introduced 
and  its  virulence:  when  the  poison  is  bacterial,  a  certain  period  of  time  is  required 
for  the  production  of  the  toxin  or  the  reproduction  of  the  bacteria,  and  the  effect 
produced  is  an  increasing  one,  dependent  on  the  growth  and  multiplication  of 
the  microbes. 

The  effect  will  also  depend  upon  other  factors,  such  as  the  physical  condition 
of  the  individual  and  his  powers  of  resistance  at  the  time. 

Insect  Bites  and  Stings. — In  these  lesions  a  chemical  poison,  always  of  an 
acid  nature,  is  introduced  through  a  minute  lesion  produced  by  the  bite  or  sting; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bite  is  not  truly  a  bite,  but  rather  a  puncture,  while  the 
sting  is  also  a  pmicture  made  usually  by  a  modified  ovipositor.  The  poison  is 
secreted  by  a  special  poison  gland  or  a  modified  salivary  gland.  No  account  is 
taken  here  of  the  special  disease  germs  introduced  through  the  bites  of  insects  or 
by  their  mere  contact  with  an  abraded  sm-face — such  as  malaria  and  yellow 
fever,  filariasis,  trypanosomiasis,  etc. 

Insect  bites  are  usually  a  matter  more  of  annoyance  than  of  a  serious  nature, 
Ijut  where  a  large  number  of  bites  are  inflicted  at  the  same  time,  especially  if 
the  individual's  resisting  powers  are  low,  they  are  capable  of  causing  serious  ill- 
ness and  even  death.  Thus,  incidents  are  related  of  persons  being  stung  to 
death  by  a  swarm  of  bees,  the  fatal  effect  being  largely  due  to  shock,  the  result 
of  the  great  amount  of  poison  suddenly  introduced. 

^^^len  the  bite  is  in  a  loose  tissue,  like  that  of  the  eyelids  or  lips,  extensive 
a'dema  and  swelling  may  be  produced,  but  this  is  usually  transient  and  not  very 
painful. 
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Tlic  bites  of  tlie  smaller  insects,  such  as  fleas,  hedhufis,  ticks,  etc.,  cause  only 
a  .slight  irritation;  those  of  mosiiuitoes  often  cause  well-marked  wheals  which 
may  persist  for  .some  time. 

Bees,  wasps,  hornet.s,  and  yellow  jackets  inflict  a  sting  which  is  nuich  more 
painful  in  character  and  often  attended  with  considerable  swelling;  where  the 
sting.s  have  been  multiple,  considerable  shock  and  constitutional  disturbance  are 
likely  to  result. 

The  treatment  of  insect  l)ites  ordinarily  consists  merely  in  extraction  of  the 
sting,  when  one  is  left  in  the  wound,  and  the  application  of  alkaline  solutions, 


Fig.  1. — Bird  Spider,  or  Aniprican  Tarantula. 


followed  by  antiseptic  dressings  if  necessary.  The  alkalies  found  most  useful 
are  a  dilute  solution  of  annnonia  or  a  saturated  solution  of  soda.  The  applica- 
tion of  moist  earth  or  spider  webs,  so  often  recommended  in  such  cases,  is  danger- 
ous on  account  of  the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of  tetanus  spores. 

The  stings  of  tarantulas  (Fig.  1),  certain  varieties  of  spiders,  scorpions,  and 
centipedes,  are  more  severe  and  are  stated  to  have  even  caused  fatal  results;  such 
fatal  results,  however,  are  not  well  authenticated.  Severe  effects  are  sometimes 
produced:  locally,  inflammation  and  sloughing:  and  constitutionally,  chills,  fever, 
depression  of  the  heart  and  respiration,  headache,  delirium  and  even  con\T.ilsions. 
The  largei  the  insect  inflicting  the  bite,  the  more  severe  are  the  symptoms  usually. 
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Fig.  2. — Wasp  Spider,  a  Large 
Formidable-Looking  .\merican 
Spider.  It.s  bite  is  powerful,  but 
does  not  produce  serious  re- 
.sults. 


The  tarantulas,  scorpions,  and  centipedes  are  inhaliitants  of  warm  climates, 
the  larger  antl  more  poisonous  varieties  being  found  in  the  tropics.  All  are 
nocturnal  and  predatory  in  their  habits  and  furnished  with  poison  glands. 
The  true  tarantula  is  found  in  Southern  Italy  and 
is  a  large,  hairy  spider  with  firm,  hard  mandibles 
adapted  for  piercing;  through  the  hollow  mandible 
the  poison  is  injected.  The  large,  hairy  spider  of  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States  (Fig.  2)  is  also 
kno\\Ti  as  a  tarantula  and  has  the  same  arrangement 
of  the  biting  parts. 

Tlie  large,  tropical  tarantulas  are  often  brought 
to  the  Northern  States  on  fruit-boats,  in  bunches  of 
bananas  or  other  tropical  fruits. 

The  scorpion  (Fig.  3),  like  the  tarantula,  hides 
away  during  the  day  in  dark  holes,  under  rocks,  and 
sometimes  in  .shoes  or  other  articles  of  clothing,  in 
closets,  etc.  It  has  a  pair  of  mantlibles  by  which  it 
holds  its  prey,  while  the  ])()ison  is  injected  through  a 
sharp  sting  at  the  end  of  its  tail.  It  is  very  rapid 
in  its  movements  and  runs  about  with  its  tail  curved  up  o\-er  its  back. 

The  centipedes  (Fig.  4)  resemble  in  their  habits  the  tarantula  and  scorpion ;  the 
poison  gland  is  in  the  head, and  the  poisonis  injected  through  a  pairof  modified  legs. 
Tarantula,  scorpion,  and  centipede  l^ites,  when  inflicted  by  large  insects,  and 
in  children  or  debilitated  subjects,  may  require 
treatment  somewhat  like  that  of  snake-bite.  If  the 
case  is  seen  at  once,  a  ligature  should  first  be  apj)lied 
around  the  e.xtremity;  then  the  wound  should  be 
incised  and  the  poison  sucked  out;  and,  finally,  a 
small  quantity  of  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate  should  be  injected  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lesion.  For  the  relief  of  constitu- 
tional symptoms  morphine  and  stimulants  may  be 
necessary. 

Bites  of  the  Gila  Monster.— Between  the  poi- 
sonous insects  and  the  snakes  may  be  considereil 
the  Gila  monster  (Heloderma  suspectum)  (Fig.  5), 
which  has  long  been  believed  poisonous  by  some 
authorities,  while  others  consider  it  harmless.  It 
has  even  lieen  stated  that  its  breath  is  |)oisonous  to 
small  animals — sufficiently  so  at  times  to  produce  fatal  results.  It  has  no  fangs 
or  special  poi.son  gland,  but  it  has  grooved  teeth  connected  with  large  sali- 
vary glands,  and  it  saliva,  as  shown  by  Mitchell's  experiments,  is  very  deadly 


Fig.  3. — American  Scorpion. 
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-Centipede,     a,  Under  side  of  head 
b,  under  side  of  last  segment. 


w  lien  injected  into  pifieon.'^.    With 
regard   to   man  there  are  many 
well-authenticated  cases  where  its 
bite  was  luirmless,  wliile  there  ai-e 
otlicrs  in  wliicli  it  is  stated  to  have  pro- 
duced fatal  results.     Tt  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est known  lizartls,  is  marked  with  black 
and  orange  spots,  and  is  fouml  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

Snake-Bites.— The  subject  of  snake- 
)ites,  while  one  to  which  very  little  atten- 
tion is  given  by  the  average  practitioner, 
is  of  consideralde  ini]:)ortance  from  several 
]X)ints  of  view.     In  this  country  the  bites 
of  poisonous    snakes    are  comparatively 
rare,    antl    deaths  from   this    cause  still 
more  so,  but  in  India  over  twenty  thou- 
sand  deaths  a  year  are    re])orted   from 
snaki'-bites  alone.    But  a  poisonous  snake- 
)ite.  when  it  does  occur,  requires  prompt 
action,    and    therefore    every    physician 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
at  least  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  appl}- 
appropriate   treatment  at   once  without 
reference  to  the  books.     A  \\'iile  diffusion 
of  such  knowletlge  becomes  still  more  im- 
poi'tant  now  that  so  many  tropical  coun- 
tries are  coming  imder  our  control.     The 
cobra,  the  most  deadly  of  all  snakes,  is 
found  in  the  Philippines,  while  other  deadly 
\arieties  occur  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Besides,  snake  venoms  have  been  found 
closely  to  resemble  the  products  of  bac- 
terial growth,  and  their  study 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  our  knowledge 
of  toxins,  antitoxins,  and  ini- 
muirity,   subjects    a  thorough 
knowledge  of  which  is  essential 
to  all  physicians. 

Snakes    have    no    eyelids, 
and  it  is  the  ab.sence  of  lids 
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which  gives  them  the  peculiar  fixeil  gaze:  they  also  have  no  external  ear.  They 
crawl  by  means  of  their  movable  ribs.  All  are  carnivorous,  swallowing  their 
prey  whole,  the  jaws  being  so  arrangetl  as  to  allow  of  lateral  as  well  as  verti- 
cal expansion.  Some  snakes  are  oviparous,  while  others,  such  as  the  vipers,  are 
vi-\-iparous. 

The  great  order  of  Ophidia,  or  snakes,  is  divisible  into  the  suborders  Colu- 
brines,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  harmless,  and  the  Viperines,  usually  poison- 
ous. The  poisonous  snakes  are  grouped  together  as  Thanatophidia,  or  death 
snakes. 

All  snakes  have  sharjjly  i-eeurved  teeth,  the  poisonous  varieties  being  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  in  the  upper  j:n\-  of  a  set  of  one  or  more  tubular  or 
grooved  fangs  replacing  the  maxillary  teeth,  ^^  Inch  are  rudimentary  or  absent. 

The  shape  of  the  maxilla  and  the  ai-rangement  of  the  teeth,  lieing  the  most 
imi)ortant  means  of  distinguishing  the  poisonous  from  the  non-poisonous  snakes 


Fig.  5.— Gila  Monster   (Hcl„<lr 


and  the  Viperines  from  the  Colubrines,  should  be  fully  understood.  Non-poison- 
ous snakes  have  two  complete  rows  of  ujiper  teeth  and  no  fangs;  this  is  a  rule  to 
which  there  are  few  exceptions.  Poisonous  snakes,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the 
palatine  row  complete,  but  the  maxillary  row  is  replaced  by  one  or  two  fangs  on 
each  side  (Fig.  6). 

At  the  base  of  the  hollow  fang  is  the  opening  of  the  duct  of  the  poison  gland, 
which  is  situated  behind  the  eye  and  is  compressed  by  the  same  muscular  action 
which  closes  the  jaws,  the  action  of  injecting  the  venom  being  closely  like  that 
of  a  hypodermic  syringe  (Fig.  7). 

Poisonous  snakes  are  also  tlistinguished  by  having  on  the  under  side,  from  the 
vent  backward,  one  row  of  scales  extending  entirely  across  the  abdomen,  while 
the  harmless  varieties  have  two  rows  separated  by  a  median  line. 
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Another  point  worth  renienilxn'in^  is  that  all  salt-water  snai^cs  (Fig.  S)  arc 
poisonous,  while  all  fresh-water  snakes  are  harmless. 

The  Viperines  are  distingui.shed  from  the  Colubrines  by  never  having  more  than 

one  fang  (/)  on  each  side,  this  fang  being  tubular  and  erectile,  while  in  the  Colu- 

.-..•.  brines  there  is  often  a  second  set  of  fangs. 

The  fangs  are  only  about  half  the  size  of 
those  of  the  ^'iperines,  permanently  erect 
and  grooved.  The  Viperines  have  only 
from  eight  to  ten  palatine  teeth  (p,  pt)  on 
each  side  while  the  Colubrines  have  about 
twenty-five,  and  harmless  snakes  from 
thirty-five  to  forty.  In  Viperines  the 
maxilla  is  very  short,  in  poisonous  Colu- 
brines longer,  and  in  the  harmless  varie- 
ties still  longer. 

The  dentition  of  the  Hydrophidce,  or  water  snakes,  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
non-i:)oisonous  land  snakes,  but  this  is  the  only  exception  to  the  general  rule  laid 
down. 

The  poisonous  Colubrines  are  tlivided  into  two  families:  Elapidiv  and  Hydro- 
phidie.  The  Elapidce  have  a  cylintlrical  body,  short  tail,  and  not  well  marked 
neck,  while  the  Hydrophidce  have  a  small  head,  long  neck,  and  a  body  thicker 
toward  the  tail,  which  is  compressed  vertically  to  aid  in  swimming. 


Fig.  6. — Tootli-Marks  of:  a,  Non-poisonous 
snake;  b,  cobra;  c,  viper.  The  dotted  lines 
are  intended  to  show,  not  the  actual  number  of 
teeth,  but  merely  their  relative  arrangement. 


Fig.  7. — Muscular  Apparatus  and  Poison  Gland  of  the  Cobra.  F,  Poison  gland  covered  by  the 
masseter  muscle ;  G,  duct  of  poison  gland ;  H,  fang  connected  with  duct  of  poison  gland.  (Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer.) 

The  Indian  sub-families  of  Elapida-  are  the  iVaj!V/(r(hooded),  including iVo/a 
and  Ophiophagus,  and  Elapidiv  (not  hooded),  including  Bungarus  (Krait)  and 
others. 

The  American  venomous  Elapida  (not  hooded)  include  only  the  Harlequin 
and  Cored  snakes. 

The  Viperines  have  a  broad,  triangular,  scaly  head  with  distinct  neck,  short 
robust  body,  and  sharp  tail.    They  include:  The  Viperida,  or  true  vipers,  repre- 
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sented  in  India  by  the  Daboia  russellii  and  leaving  no  representative  in  North 
America;  and  the  Crotalida,  or  pit  vijms,  distinguished  from  the  true  vipers 
by  the  deep  pit  between  the  eye  and  nostril.  This  family  contains  nearly  all 
the  poisonous  snakes  of  North  America,  including  the  most  deadly,  the  rattle- 
snake, and  is  comparatively  unimportant  in 
India.  A  few  of  the  poisonous  North  American 
snakes  are  Colubrines,  such  as  the  coral  snake 
and  the  harlequin  snake.  These  latter,  though 
smaller  than  rattlesnakes,  are  more  deadly  in 
proportion  to  their  size;  in  structure  they 
correspond  more  clo.sely  to  the  Cobra  than  any 
other  American  snake.  The  Crotnlidn\  or  pit 
vipers,  include  the  rattlesnakes,  copperheads, 
and  moccasins. 

Rattlesnakes,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
many  varieties  in  North  America,  are  perhaps 
the  best  knowii  of  our  poisonous  snakes.  The 
Northern  species,  the  banded  rattlesnake,  Cro- 
taliis  horridjis,  is  from  three  to  four  feet  long, 
while  the  diamond  rattler,  Crotahis  adamanteus 
(Fig.  9),  is  a  native  of  Florida  and  the  Gulf 
States,  where  it  attains  a  much  greater  size. 
The  e.s.sential  distinctive  mark  of  Crotalus  is 
the  rattle,  with  which  it  makes  the  peculiar 
noise  always  heard  when  this  snake  is  aroused. 
The  number  of  rattles  is  not,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, exactly  indicative  of  the  age  of  the  snake 
in  years;  in  some  years  no  rattle  is  produced, 
while  in  others  .several  are  produced. 

Tlie  Copperhead  (Fig.  10)  and  other  species 
of  moccasins  are  in  some  respects  more  dan- 
gerous  than  the  rattlesnake,  as  they  give  no 
warning  before  striking,  but  fortunately  their  venomous  ])roiierties  are  not  so 
great  in  proportion  to  their  size. 

In  India  the  most  numerous  and  deadly  snakes  are  Colubrines,  such  as  the 
Cobra  (Fig.  11)  and  Krait,  though  Viperines,  such  as  Daboia  or  chain  viper,  are 
scarcely  less  important.  In  the  Philippines  also  the  cobra  is  found,  though  not 
nearly  so  commonly  as  in  India. 

Snake  venom  is  a  clear,  limpid  or  vi.scid,  yellowish  fluid,  acid  in  reaction, 
usually  tasteless,  drying  without  losing  its  poi-sonous  cjualities,  and  in  this  state, 
or  dissolved  in  glycerin  or  alcohol,  capable  of  indefinite  preservation.  The 
amount  obtainable  from  a  single  large  snake  is  from  two  to  three  cubic  centi- 


FiG.  8. — HydropliLs  Cyanocinta.  A 
poisonous  salt-water  snake,  found  in  the 
China  Sea,  near  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Note  the  small  head,  pyramidal  body, 
and  flattened  tail. 
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metres,  l)Ut  tliiswil  depeml  u]h)1i  ihc  size  ami  ;icli\'ity  of  tlie  siuike  ainl  upon 
whether  it  has  reeently  liitteii.  Cheiiiicahy,  snake  \'eiioin  eontaiiis  sexcral 
lioilies,  the  most  iiiiportaiit  heiiis^  a  .nloljuliii  and  a  peptone.  T\\v  pr(}]]ortion  of 
these  two  pi'ineiples  vai'ies  in  tiie  different  varieties  of  snakes,  the  filol)ulin  con- 
stitutinj^  alioiit  l\venty-fi\'e  per  cent  of  the  venom  of  the  Crotalukv,  while  it  is 
present  in  less  than  two  ])er  eent  in  the  Najida. 

The  globulins  have  a  more  decided  effect  upon  tlie  l)lood-vessels,  destroying 
the  coagulability  of  the  blood,  causing  tlie  eoi'puscles  U)  Ijecome  sjjhcrical  and 
to  stick  together,  and  prodvicing  molecular  changes  in  tlie  capillary  walls,    this 


Fig.  9. — Tlie  Diamond  Rattlesnake   {Crotalus  adainanteus). 


latter  change,  together  with  the  fluid  condition  of  the  blood,  is  the  cause  of  the 
local  and  general  extravasation,  ecchymosis,  and  hemorrhage.  The  globulins 
accelerate  the  action  of  the  heart,  reduce  the  blood  jiressure,  and  act  more 
promptly  on  the  respiratory  centre  to  paralyze  respiration. 

The  local  effect  of  the  peptone  is  to  produce  rapid  crdema,  putrefaction,  and 
sloughing  without  extravasation;  constitutionallj',  it  increases  blood  pressure, 
accelerates  the  respiration,  and  often  causes  convulsions. 

The  effect  produced  also  depends  on  other  circumstances.  Thus,  for  example, 
if  the  poison  is  introducetl  directly  into  a  vein,  its  action  may  be  immediately 
fatal:  the  effects  are  more  severe  in  hot  weather  and  when  the  snake  is  well  fed, 
and  they  are  also  more  severe  in  the  breeding  season;   if  the  supply  of  venom 
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has  been  recently  exhaustetl  by  l-)iting,  the  effect  i)roducecl  is  of  course  much 
less ;  the  size  of  the  snake  is  also  very  important. 

Cold  has  no  effect  upon  snake  venom,  while  heat  impairs  its  toxicity;  any 
of  the  chemical  agencies  which  coagulate  proteitls  will  have  the  same  effect  upon 
venom.  Potassium  permanganate,  tincture  of  the  chloritle  of  iron,  and  solutions 
of  the  hypochlorite  of  calcium  are  eft'ecti\'e  in  tliis  respect,  though  the  permanga- 
nate is  so  rapidly  destroyed  by  contact  with  the  body  tissues  as  to  have  less 
effect  than  wlieu  in  rilro. 

When  taken  into  the  empty  stomach,  venom,  particularly  the  venom  of  the 
cobra,  may  produce  jioisonous  effects,  but  it  is  rapidly  destroyed  when  the 
stomach  is  full  ami  its  contents  pass  hito  the  duodenum  and  come  under  the  action 


of  the  pancreatic  juice.  It  is  caj^alile  of  some  degree  of  absorption  from  the  con- 
junctiva. 

Elimination  takes  place  by  the  various  excretory  organs  and  to  some  extent 
by  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  snake- poisoning  de])en(l  upon  several  factors 
already  describetl;  notably  upon  the  species  of  snake,  its  size,  condition  as  to 
fasting,  the  method  of  introduction  of  the  poison,  whether  into  a  vein  or  sub- 
cutancdusly,  the  cniiditidn  of  the  [person  bitten,  etc. 

The  Crotalidse  (Rattlesnakes,  etc.). — In  those  who  are  bitten  by  this 
species  of  snake,  the  mortality  varies  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  The 
local  symptoms  ai-e  most  marked— viz.,  pain,  a?tlema,  and  extravasation  of  blood, 
followed  by  sloughing,  gangrene,  and  suppuration.  The  constitutional  symp- 
toms are  great  prostration,  dilated  pu|)il,  headache,  dizziness,  rapid  and  feeble 
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jnilse,  (lyspiKra  and  .sliallow  respiration,  licinorrhafies  from  the  stoinacli  and 
kidneys,  nausea,  vomiting,  unconsciousness,  convulsions,  and  deatli  from 
paralysis  of  respiration.  Not  all  of  these  symptoms,  however,  occur  in  any 
one  case. 

Death,  when  it  occurs,  is  usually  much  more  delayed  than  in  cobra-ijoisoning, 
where  it  may  occur  in  a  few  minutes,  ;uid,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  actually 
does  occur  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  delayed  deaths  from  rattlesnake- 
poisoning  are  really  secondary,  due  to  septic  infection,  the  result  of  the  action 
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of  the  poison  in  destroying  the  bactericidal  power  of  the  blood.  It  may  also 
result  from  nephritis  or  other  secondary  effects  upon  the  ^-iscera.  The  action 
of  the  rattlesnake  poison  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  yellow-fever  toxin, 
which  it  closely  resembles,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  description  of  the 
symptoms  produced  by  it.     Recovery,  when  it  ensues,  is  often  quite  sudden 
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and  rapid,  thus  accountius;  no  doubt  for  many  of  the  ^'aunte^l  cures  b_v  various 
specifics. 

The  bite  of  the  moccasin  or  copjjerhead  is  seldom  (hrectly  fatal,  but  may 
result  in  the  loss  of  a  limb  or  in  a  subsequent  septica'inia. 

To  make  the  diagnosis,  the  bite  shoukl  be  examined.  If  the  snake  is  harm- 
less, two  uniform  rows  of  tooth-marks  will  Ix'  found:  if  there  are  two  or  more 
distinct  fang-marks,  with  or  without  tooth-marks,  the  .snake  is  poisonous  (see 
Fig.  6).  If  the  snake  has  lieen  killed,  the  presence  of  the  pit,  in  this  country,  will 
determine  its  venomous  character;  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
very  poisonous  Ooral  and  Harlecjuin  snakes  have  no  pit . 

The  prognosis  will  depend  upon  the  many  factors  the  bearing  of  which  upon 
the  issue  have  already  been  discussed.  Fayrer  believes  that  in  India,  when  a 
vigorous  cobra,  krait,  or  ilaboia  has  liitten  a  liuman  Ix'ing  fairly,  with  full  pene- 
tration of  the  fangs,  the  result  is  uniformly  fatal.  Certainly  such  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case  with  the  rattlesnake,  the  most  venomous  snake  of  this  country, 
especially  where  treatment  is  promptly  applied,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

Treatment. — After  the  poison  has  once  entered  the  system  it  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  any  known  chemical  agent,  IxH'ause  it  is  so  like  the  other  body 
proteids  that  a  chemical  substance  which  would  destroy  the  venom  would  be 
likely  to  destroy  vital  proteids  also.  Tlie  most  important  point  is  to  act  ijronqitl}' 
and  intelligently,  so  that  valuable  time  may  not  be  lost  in  trying  useless  experi- 
ments; a  delay  of  a  few  minutes  makes  all  the  ilifference  between  success  and 
failure,  life  and  death. 

The  first  indication  in  treatment  is  to  prevent  absori;)tion.  This  is  done,  if 
the  bite  is  in  an  extremity,  by  immediately  sucking  the  wound  and  tying  a  liga- 
ture tightly  about  the  base  of  the  part.  This  ligature  should  be  applietl  a 
short  distance  above  the  bite  and  matle  as  tight  as  possible  so  as  completely 
to  arrest  the  circulation,  making  the  limb  livid;  it  is  well  to  apply  one  or 
more  additional  ligatures  a  short  distance  apart  and  higher  up.  If  the  extremity 
is  small  and  unimportant,  like  a  finger  or  toe,  it  may  be  better,  after  ligatur- 
ing, to  amputate  it  at  once.  If  the  liite  is  upon  the  trmik,  excision  may  some- 
times be  useful.,  After  the  application  of  the  ligatures  the  extremity  should  be 
firmly  bandaged  from  each  entl  toward  the  wound  to  force  out  as  much  of  the 
poison  as  possible,  the  wound  itself  freely  incised,  and  the  poison  sucked  out  by 
the  lips  or  by  a  cupping  glass.  If  there  is  any  abrasion  on  the  lip,  the  mouth  of 
course  should  not  be  used.  If  the  case  is  not  seen  until  some  time  after  the  bite, 
a  half-hour  or  more,  these  measui'es  ai'e  u.seless,  as  all  of  the  poison  will  probably 
have  been  already  absorbed.  After  the  sucking,  any  poison  remaining  in  the 
wound  should  be  destroyed  as  far  as  possible  by  oxidizing  or  precipitating  agents. 
The  best  of  these  are:  one-per-cent  solutions  of  hypochlorite  of  calcium,  chromic 
acid,  or  potassium  permanganate:  tincture  of  iodine,  bromine,  the  chloride  of 
iron,  bichloride  of  mercury,  ammonia,  etc.,  are  also  useful.     If  these  chemicals 
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are  not  at  liand  the  actual  caiili'ry  sIkhiIiI  lie  aiiplicd  in  tlic  shape  of  a  liot  coal, 
by  burning  gunpowder,  oi-  by  oilier  iiienns.  In  oi'der  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
part  from  the  arrest  of  the  circulation  by  llie  iij^alures,  these  should  be  cautiously 
loosened  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  allow  restoration  of  the  circulation,  but  they 
should  be  tightened  up  immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  symptom  in- 
dicative of  renewed  absorption. 

The  principle  of  the  local  treatment,  then,  is  prf)mpt  action  to  pre\"ent  absorp- 
tion, to  get  out  of  the  wounds  as  much  of  the  poison  as  possible,  and  to  destroy 
what  is  left.  As  in  very  many  cases  the  patients  are  not  seen  early  enovigh  to 
make  the  local  treatment  of  value,  the  general  treatment  becomes  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  the  most  effective  measure  of  general  treatment  is  the  use  of  Calmette's 
antivenene  in  do.ses  of  from  10  to  20  c.c.  of  the  stronger  serum,  to  be 
administered  hyixjdermieally,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  bite.  The  serum 
has  both  curative  and  innnunizing  powers.  In  hermetically  sealed  vessels  it 
keeps  indefinitely,  even  in  the  hottest  climates,  though  according  to  most  authori- 
ties it  loses  somewhat  in  power  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  prepared  on 
the  same  principle  as  is  the  antitoxin  of  diphtheria.  The  venom  of  several 
varieties  of  .snakes — rattlesnake,  cobra,  and  fer-de-lance — is  dried  and  dis- 
solved in  water,  1  mgm.  to  the  cubic  centimetre;  of  this  solution  \  mgm., 
representing  half  the  lethal  close  for  a  horse,  is  injected  into  that  animal 
subcutaneously,  and  thereafter  a  gradually  increasing  dose  is  given  every 
two  or  three  weeks;  after  about  a  year  the  horse  becomes  so  immune  that  it 
can  withstand  a  dose  of  venom  which  would  kill  twenty-five  non-immune  horses, 
and  after  about  a  year  and  a  half  the  serum  is  sufficiently  strong  in  antitoxin 
to  be  of  practical  value,  and  is  then  ready  for  use  after  sterilization  by  heat. 

Some  authorities  believe  that  antivenene  is  only  effective  against  the  bites 
of  snakes  of  the  same  character  as  those  from  whose  venom  the  antitoxin  was 
prepared.  Calmette,  however,  who  holds  that  the  essential  death-producing 
principle  of  all  snake  poisons  is  the  same,  contends  that  his  antivenene  is  effective 
against  all  sorts  of  snake-bites.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  essential 
correctness  of  Calmette's  views. 

After  we  have  administered  the  antivenene,  our  efforts  should  next  be 
directed  to  secure  the  elimination  of  the  absorbed  poison  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  combat  its  paralyzing  effects  upon  the  respiration  and  circulation. 
To  effect  the  first  object  the  stomach  should  be  washed  out,  and  cathartics 
given  to  remove  the  poison  eliminated  by  the  gastro-intestinal  tract;  water 
shoukl  be  tlrunk  freely  and  diaphoretics  and  diuretics  administered.  To  secure 
the  second  end  the  measures  which  have  been  most  highly  commended  are  alco- 
hol by  the  stomach,  ammonia  by  the  veins,  and  strychnme  hypodermically — 
all  powerful  stimulants. 

Perhaps  the  one  remedy  the  laity  thinks  of  in  .snake-bite  is  alcohol  in  the 
form  of  whiskey  or  brandy  and  in  very  large  cjuantitics — to  the  point  of  complete 
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intoxication:  jirolialily  as  many  ii('oi)i('  have  liecn  killod  by  this  treatment  as 
liave  been  saved  by  it.  It  is  well  established  that  men  already  "dead-drunk" 
have  been  bitten  by  snakes  with  fatal  result. 

The  stimulating  effects  of  alcohol  are  very  desirable,  and  very  large  quantities 
may  be  taken  in  .snake-bite  without  producing  other  than  .stimulating  effects; 
but  in  complete  intoxication  the  effect  of  alcohol  is  depressing  and  adds  to  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  No  fixed  tlose  can  be  prescril^ed,  but  the  alcohol  .shnukl 
be  given  frequently  and  the  effect  watched,  care  being  taken  to  stop  short  of 
intoxication. 

Ammonia,  administered  In*  intravenous  injection,  was  thought  for  a  time  to 
be  a  very  valuable  remedy,  l>ut  experience  is  against  its  use  in  that  way;  it  has 
value  of  course  as  a  .stimulant. 

Strychnine,  given  hypodermically,  appears  to  be  a  physiological  antidote 
to  some  of  the  effects  of  venom;  it  must  be  administered  in  large  doses  to  the 
point  of  manifesting  its  characteristic  effects;  as  much  as  a  grain  or  more 
has  been  given  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  in  l^roken  doses. 

Artificial  respiration  kept  up  for  hours  has  proved  useful  where  the  lireath- 
ing  fails;  and,  in  general,  other  unfavoralile  symptoms  should  be  combated  by 
appropriate  measures. 

When  the  venom  has  been  injected  upon  the  conjunctiva  from  a  distance, 
as  happens  sometimes  with  the  African  cobra,  violent  inflammation  follows 
and  even  s3'mptoms  of  constitutional  poisoning.  In  such  cases  the  conjvmctival 
sac  should  be  immediately  washed  out  by  syringing  with  a  solution  of  soda  or 
by  opening  the  eyes  under  water  in  such  a  solution.  After  the  poison  is  thoroughly 
washed  out,  cold  applications  should  be  made  and  constitutional  treatment 
employed  if  necessary. 

Wounds  in  Which  the  Poison  is  Bacterial. — The  ordinary  septic  infection 
of  wounds  by  the  cocci  oi  suppuration  comes  under  this  heading,  but  wounds  of 
that  character  are  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

Bites  of  man  and  other  aniwah  not  rabid  nor  possessed  of  poison  glands 
are  of  this  nature  also.  Such  bites,  as  is  well  known,  often  give  rise  to  the  severest 
form  of  septic  infection  and  are  sometimes  followed  by  gangrene,  pyaemia,  and 
death.  The  infection  in  these  cases  is  usually  of  a  mixed  character,  streptococci 
and  .staphylococci  both  being  found.  Such  wounds  should  always  be  thoroughly 
disinfected,  free  incisions  should  be  made  if  necessary,  and  the  exposed  tis.sues 
should  be  washed  with  hydrogen  dioxide;  after  which  strong  antiseptic  solutions 
should  be  applied  and  moist  antiseptic  dre.ssings  laid  over  the  parts.  If  the 
injury  is  seen  late,  after  constitutional  symptoms  have  supervened,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  conducted  on  the  same  general  principles  as  those  which  gov- 
ern the  treatment  of  other  cases  of  septicaemia  and  pyaemia. 

Erysipelas. — Erysipelas  is  an  acute  infectious,  febrile  disease,  characterized 
by  infianmiation  of  the  skin  or  the  mucous  membrane  adjacent  thereto,  and  due 
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to  the  Streptococcus  erysipelolis  or  Slrvplococciin  pyogenes.  Tliis  coccus  is  larger 
tlian  the  staphj'lococeus,  ai'-i-ol/ic,  iioii-iiiotile,  iion-sporogeuous,  iion-hquefying, 
and  stains  with  the  usual  reagents  and  by  ( Irani 's  method.*  It  ordinarily  forms 
chains,  but  may  occur  in  ])airs  as  diplococci.  It  is  isolated  by  plating  or  by 
inoculation  into  mice. 

The  causal  relationshij)  of  this  coccus  to  erysipelas  has  been  established  by 
its  fulfilling  the  reiiuirements  of  Koch's  tests,  inoculation  of  pure  cultures  in  man 
having  freciuently  ])roduced  erysipelas. 

Its  identity  with  the  ordinary  streptococcus  pyogenes  has  also  been  estab- 
lished, though  for  a  long  time  it  was  believed  by  many  that  the  streptococci 
causing  suppuration,  septicirmia,  etc.,  were  specifically  different  from  the  strep- 
tococcus of  erysii^elas.  Experiment  and  further  experience  have  shown  that  the 
streptococci  from  erysijielas  can  produce  septica'inia,  and  that  those  from  septi- 
ca?mia  can  cause  suppuration,  and  vice  rer.sa.  As  to  which  of  these  diseases  will, 
in  any  given  case,  be  produced  by  streptococcus  infection  we  can  only  say  that  it 
will  depend  largely  upon  accidental  circumstances,  the  jxirt  attacked,  the  viru- 
lence of  the  organism,  and  the  resistance  of  the  individual. 

This  streptococcus  also  causes  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis,  otitis  media, 
meningitis,  pneumonia,  and  pseudo-diphtheria,  and  it  is  the  usual  cause  of  the 
so-called  terminal  infections,  which  often  contribute  to  the  fatal  ending  in  many 
acute  and  chronic  diseases. 

The  cocci  are  found  in  the  lymijhatic  ca])illaries  of  the  inflamed  part,  but 
are  not  ortlinarily  fountl  in  the  blootl  capillaries,  except  when  there  is  some  com- 
plication like  septica'mia  or  suppuration.  They  are  quite  resistant  to  drying 
and  the  action  of  disinfectants;  occasionally  they  may  be  identified  in  smear 
preparations,  but,  ordinarily,  especially  when  they  are  sought  for  in  the  blood, 
cultures  are  necessary,  often  a  large  quantity  of  blood  being  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  vesicles  which  occur  on  the  skin  in  erysipelas  seldom  contain  the  specific 
cocci,  but  they  may  be  obtained  in  almost  pure  cultures  from  the  serum 
escaping  from  small  punctures  made  in  the  raised  border  at  the  edge  of 
the  erysipelatous  patch.  The  toxins  formed  by  the  streptococcus  are  not  well 
known. 

In  former  days  erysipelas  occm-red  in  epidemics,  local  as  in  hospitals,  or 
widespread  and  fatal  like  that  which  from  1841  to  1849  spread  over  this  country 
and  Canada  causing  a  high  mortality.  With  the  recognition  of  the  nature  of 
erysipelas  and  the  consequent  adoption  of  antiseptic  measures  of  prevention, 
epidemics  have  about  ceasetl. 

Climate,  season,  and  weather  have  been  supposed  to  have  consiilerable 
influence.  The  disease  was  believed  to  be  rare  in  the  tropics,  but  this  is  not 
borne  out  by  American  experience  in  the  Philii^pines,  where  the  disease  oc- 
curs  among  American    soldiers  with  about   the  same   infrequency  as  in  the 

♦"Textbook  of  the  Pathogenic  Bacteria."  (McFarland.) 
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United  States.  It  is  also  supposed  to  be  more  common  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  in  cold,  damp  weather. 

Infection  commonly  occurs  through  some  small  lesion  of  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane,  though  this  lesion  may  be  so  minute  as  to  be  undiscoverable,  or  it 
may  have  healed,  or  finally  it  may  lie  at  some  distance  from  the  seat  of  the 
erysipelas.  That  the  infection  may,  however,  occur  through  some  of  the  natural 
openings  in  the  skin  such  as  the  ducts  of  the  sweat  glands,  or  through  the  hair 
follicles,  seems  probable  from  analogy,  such  inoculation  having  been  effected 
with  the  staphylococcus. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  disease  first  appears  on  the  head  or  face, 
and,  when  one  considers  how  ^•ery  frequently  small  lesions  of  the  face  occur, 
this  does  not  appear  strange;  it  may,  however,  appear  on  the  face  secondarily, 
starting  from  a  lesion  in  the  nose  and  thence  extending  to  the  face. 

The  association  of  erysipelas  with  other  diseases,  acute  and  chronic,  is  usu- 
ally of  special  interest  etiologically :  it  will  always  be  found  that  it  is,  like  other 
cases  of  uncomplicated  erj^sijielas,  merely  the  result  of  the  inoculation  of  some 
lesion  such  as  a  bed-sore  in  typhoid  fever,  or  any  of  the  solutions  of  continuity 
found  in  chronic  skin  diseases. 

The  association  of  erysipelas  with  puerperal  fever  anil  with  scarlatina  is, 
however,  of  so  much  importance  as  to  require  separate  consideration. 

That  there  was  a  close  connection  between  puerperal  fever  and  erj-sijjelas 
was  known  for  a  long  time  before  the  discovery  of  the  identity  of  the  specific 
etiological  factors  in  the  two  diseases.  Physicians  and  nurses  who  were  attending 
cases  of  erysipelas  were  observed  to  have  many  cases  of  puerperal  fever  among 
their  obstetric  patients,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  how 
numerous  are  the  wounds  of  the  puerpera  about  the  vulva,  vagina,  and  uterus, 
and  the  fact  that  erysipelas  is  an  exceedingly  contagious  disease,  that  may  be 
carried  by  hands,  instruments,  and  dressings. 

The  relationship  of  scarlatina  to  erysipelas  is  probably  not  one  of  identity, 
though  there  are  some  who  believe  that  scarlatina  is  a  form  of  streptococcus 
infection.  The  fact  that  an  attack  of  scarlatina  affords  marked  immunity, 
while  nothing  of  the  sort  occurs  in  erysipelas  or  any  streptococcus  infection,  is 
against  anything  more  than  an  accidental  relationship  of  the  two  diseases,  strepto- 
cocci being  frequently  found  in  the  inflamed  throats  and  suppurative  lesions  of 
scarlatina  patients  and  less  connnonly  in  the  blood. 

Relapses  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  erysipelas,  and  recurrences  after  long 
intervals  are  sometimes  so  frequent  as  to  justify  the  use  of  the  term  habitual 
erysipelaf;. 

The  relapses  are  probably  due  to  the  continued  existence  of  foci  of  strepto- 
coccus infection,  the  activity  of  the  organisms  being  lighted  up  by  some  acci- 
dental circumstance,  such  as  exposure  to  cold  or  other  depressing  influence. 

The  cases  of  habitual  eri/Kipelas  usually  occm-  in  individuals  who  have  some 
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pornianont  lesion  such  as  chronic  skin  chscase,  or  abrasions  in  tho  genital  tract; 
the  frequent  attacks  being  ]irobahly  fresh  infections  through  these  lesions.  In 
these  cases  there  is  also  doubtless  a,  special  susceptibility,  the  result  of  enfeebled 
health. 

An  interesting  phase  of  erysipelas  is  the  curative  influence  which  it  some- 
times exerts  upon  other  diseases  coexistent  with  it.  This  is  .seen  not  only  in 
the  more  rapid  healing  of  the  wound  through  which  the  infection  occurred,  but 
in  the  cicatrization  of  chi-ouic  ulcers,  the  ulcri's  (if  lupus  and  e])ithelioma,  and 
even  in  tlie  absorption  and  (lisap])eai'ance  of  lualignant  growths.  Fehlei.sen 
took  a(h-antage  of  his  knowledge  of  this  fact  to  demonstrate  the  cause  of  ery- 
.sipelas  by  inoculating  old  ulcers  with  the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  thereby  induc- 
ing typical  erysipelas.  These  observations  have  resulted  in  frecjuent  attempts 
to  cure  such  diseases  by  inoculation  with  the  streptococcus,  and  there  have  been 
a  number  of  successful  results.  But,  as  failures  are  also  frequent,  and  as  deaths 
have  occurred  from  the  i-esulting  ery.sipelas,  the  treatment  is  only  to  be  under- 
taken with  caution  and  not  as  a  routine  measure. 

The  patJiological  chniujes  found  in  erysipelas  are  flabby  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  and  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart,  such 
as  are  common  to  other  acute  febrile  diseases.  Locally,  in  the  inflamed  area 
there  are  congestion  of  the  cajiillaries,  redematous  swelling  of  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  layers  of  leucocytes  in  the  perivascular  spaces,  and  a  dense 
round-cell  infiltration  of  the  cutis  and  subcutis.  At  the  margin  of  the  inflamed 
area  there  are  three  zones :  The  outer,  extending  well  beyond  the  area  of  visible 
changes  in  the  surface  of  the  skin,  .shows  numerous  streptococci  in  the  lymph 
spaces;  the  next  shows  dense,  rovmd-cell  infiltration  with  also  numerous  strep- 
tococci; while  in  the  innermost  zone  the  round  cells  only  are  found.  When 
retrogression  sets  in,  the  round  cells  undergo  degeneration  and  a I'e  absorbed,  and 
the  skin  rapidly  returns  to  a  normal  condition,  no  permanent  change  being  left 
behind. 

When  complications  such  as  gangrene,  suppuration,  and  septicaemia  occur, 
the  characteristic  tissue  changes  of  those  conditions  are  found. 

The  period  of  incubation  of  erysipela.5  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours. 
There  are  no  prodromes.  The  tlisease  usually  begins  with  a  chill,  followed  by 
high  fever  (102°-104°  F.),  severe  headache,  and  more  or  less  gastric  disturb- 
ance. At  the  same  time,  about  the  wound,  or,  if  there  is  none,  on  the  skin, 
appears  a  flush  attended  with  slight  pain,  feeling  of  tension,  burning,  and  itch- 
ing. Sometimes  the  local  symptoms  do  not  appear  for  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  constitutional  reaction,  but  usually  the  two  are  coincident.  The  red  patch 
has  a  raised,  sharplj'  tiefined  margin  which  is  very  irregular,  extending  out  in 
tongues  into  the  non-inflamed  skin;  the  inflamed  skin  is  tense  and  shining, 
doughy  to  the  touch,  and  on  its  surface  small  vesicles  develop  which  gradually 
become  larger.     The  fluid  in  the  vesicles  is  a  yellow  serum  which  becomes  more 
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or  less  turbid  ami  gnulually  (lrii>s  u]).  The  picture  presented  depends  largely 
upon  the  location  of  the  disease;  in  parts  with  a  loose  connective  tissue  such  as 
the  eyelids  and  scrotum  there  are  great  cpdema  and  swelling.  In  such  locali- 
ties and  over  superficial  bones  like  the  olecranon,  necrosis  and  sloughing  are 
apt   to  occur. 

The  inflamed  j^atches  extend  at  their  edges,  the  rai-iidity  of  spread  being 
very  variable — from  one-half  inch  to  eight  or  ten  inches  in  the  twenty-four 
hours;  and  they  may  involve  large  areas  or  tlic  entii'e  l)0(ly.  As  the  disease 
extends  at  the  edges  it  clears  up  at  the  starting  point,  the  same  area  of  skin  being 
usually  not  in^-olved  more  than  four  of  five  days  at  a  time.  With  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  inflanmiation  well-marked  desquamation  occiu-s. 

The  neighboring  lymph  nodes  are  early  and  constantly  involveil,  becoming 
swollen  and  tender.  Pain  in  the  part  is  not  very  severe,  but  is  increased  by 
pressure. 

Fever  is  constant  ami  the  course  is  veiy  irregular,  being  marked  by  decided 
remissions  with  sudden  rises  on  the  invoh-ement  of  new  areas,  and  a  tendency 
to  become  subnormal  when  the  inflammation  ceases.  The  pulse  is  mcreased 
in  frequency  and  rapidly  becomes  weaker  with  the  advance  of  the  disease. 

The  tongue  is  heavily  coated  and  the  urine  is  loaded  with  urates  and  fre- 
quently contains  albmiim.  There  are  marked  headache  and  great  restlessness, 
sometimes  followed  by  lethargy. 

Delirium  frequently  occurs  and  is  usually  transitory;  it  may,  however,  be 
due  to  meningitis.  The  changes  in  the  blood,  while  of  considerable  interest, 
are  not  of  nmch  diagnostic  value,  as  they  occur  only  in  the  severe  cases,  in  which 
the  diagnosis  is  easy.  These  changes  are :  Increase  in  the  fibrin  and  blood  plates, 
reduction  of  the  haemoglobin  and  er3-throcytes,  and  a  polynuclear  leucocytosis 
with  diminution  of  the  eosinophiles. 

Phlegmonous  Erysipelas. — This  form  of  the  disease  is  distinguished  from 
the  ordinary  type  by  the  fact  that  the  cellular  tissue  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
inflq^mmation.  The  .■^welling  is  greater  and  more  boggy  to  the  touch,  and  all 
the  constitutional  symptoms  are  more  aggravateil.  Pus  soon  forms  beneath 
the  skin,  aiul  there  are  often  extensive  sloughs  of  the  cellular  tissue;  indeed,  in 
some  cases  the  disease  may  involve  the  muscles  and  periosteum  and  lead  to 
necrosis  of  bone  or  skin. 

Facial  Erysipelas. — Facial  erysipelas  is  the  same  as  erysipelas  elsewhere, 
and  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  form.  It  usually  starts  at  the  inner  canthus  of 
the  eye  or  about  the  nose,  and  frequently  extends  to  the  .scalp,  neck,  and  chest, 
seklom  however,  involving  the  chin.  There  ai'e  usually  conjunctivitis  and 
oedema  of  the  lids;  occasionally  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit  is  involved  and 
there  may  be  e.xtensive  suppuration,  resulting  in  ]:)anophthalmitis  and  blind- 
ness; or  the  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  brain  membranes,  causing  meningi- 
tis and  death. 
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Di'litiuiii  is  :i  more  rrc(|uciil  accoiiipaiiiniciit  of  facial  cryfiiix'las  than  of  ery- 
sipelas (>lsewhere;  occasionally  it  is  due  to  meningitis,  but  more  usually  it  is  of 
a  transitory  nature,  its  exact  cause  in  such  cases  not  beuig  fully  understood. 

Erysipelas  neonatorvui  is  a  \'ery  grave  form  of  the  disease  in  infants,  starting 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  umbilicus  and  extending  to  the  abdomen  and 
thighs.  Tt  occurs  epidemically  at  times,  and  in  infants  under  one  month  of 
age  is  practically  always  fatal.  The  infection  may  be  from  a  mother  suffering 
from  puerperal  fever. 

Erysipelas  may  affed  the  mucous  membranes  primarily,  cs])ecially  the  throat 
and  nose,  and  the  puerperal  tract.  Its  course  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  a  skin 
erysipelas,  but  there  are  no  characteristic  marks  of  an  erysijielatous  inflammation 
of  these  parts  and  it  is  not  usually  recognized  until  it  has  appeared  upon  the 
adjacent  skin;  the  redness  and  swelling,  however,  often  have  a  very  well-defined 
margin  and  pain  is  usually  severe;  the  enlargement  of  neighboring  lymph  nodes 
is  generally  marked.  Erysipelas  of  the  pharynx  has  occurred  epidemically  in 
a  very  severe  form  and  probably  has  often  been  confounded  with  a  diphthe- 
ritic inflammation  of  the  part.  The  great  danger  here  is  that  the  inflammation 
may  extend  to  the  larynx  and  cause  anlema  of  the  glottis,  a  comiilication  which 
is  visually  fatal. 

Erysipelas  may  also  extend  to  the  lungs,  causing  bronchitis  and  a  strepto- 
coccus pneumonia. 

The  diagnosis  m  skin  erysipelas  is  usually  easy:  the  shiny,  red,  swollen  sur- 
face, with  vesicles,  and  the  irregular  but  sharply  defined  margin  in  a  typical 
case,  are  lesions  so  marked  that  they  can  scarcely  be  confounded  with  those  of 
any  other  disease.  In  less  typical  forms  it  nuist  be  differentiated  from  erythe- 
mata,  phlegmon,  lymphangitis,  malignant  pustule,  and  erysipeloid. 

Erythemata  are  transient,  usually  afebrile,  and  have  not  the  characteristic 
margin  of  erysipelas.  In  phlegmon  the  swelling  is  much  harder ;  in  lymphangitis 
the  inflamed  vessels  can  be  felt  as  hard  cords;  in  malignant  pustule  there  is  the 
depressed  eschar  in  the  centre,  while  microscopic  examination  and  culture 
tests  will  reveal  the  presence  of  the  Bacillus  anthracis.  Erysipeloid,  while 
strongly  resembling  erysipelas,  is  an  afelirile  tlisease. 

Complications. — A  great  majority  of  the  complications  of  erysipelas  are  the 
result  of  the  extension  of  the  action  of  the  specific  streptococcus,  and  not  the 
result  of  the  invasion  of  other  organisms.  In  the  suppuration  jirocesses,  how- 
ever, the  infection  is  sometimes  a  mixed  one,  staphylococci  being  also  present. 

In  the  skin  occasionally  abscesses  de^-elop  or  even  gangrene;  abscesses 
occur  when  the  streptococcus  invades  the  blood-vessels,  while  gangrene  is 
specially  liable  to  result  where  the  skin  is  stretched  over  superficial  bones  like 
the  elbow,  or  where  the  tissues  are  loose,  as  in  the  scrotum. 

Other  complications  are:  Cellulitis,  which,  when  it  aiTects  the  orbit,  often 
causes  blindness;  suppurating  bubo :  meningitis:  lobar  and  broncho-pneumonia; 
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i-nclocarditis;  nephritis;  otitis  niodia:  supimratidu  in  tiic  frontal  and  maxillary 
sinuses,  and  general  sepsis. 

Prophylaxis. — This  is  not  dithcult  when  it  is  renicnihered  that  the  infection 
is  readily  carrietl  on  the  hands,  clothing,  instruments,  and  tlressings,  and  that  the 
streptococci  are  fomid  in  the  air  around  erysipelas  cases.  It  nmst  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  an}'  one  of  th(^  streptococcus  infections  may  reproduce  any  other, 
that  hands  infected  by  a  jiatient  with  septicaemia  may  carry  erysipelas  to  an- 
other patient,  and  that  infection  from  the  latter  may  produce  imerperal  fever 
in  a  parturient  woman. 

Erysipelas  has  been  brought  into  surgical  wards  bj'  patients  with  sore  throats, 
the  nature  of  which  was  not  suspectetl  until  the  erysipelas  made  its  appearance 
on  the  face. 

The  efhcacj-  of,  and  at  tlie  same  time  the  necessity  for,  ]iroj)hylaxis  are  shown 
by  the  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases  of  hospital  erysipelas  since  the 
introduction  of  antiseptic  methods. 

Treatment. — This  may  be  consideri'd  under  three  headings — sjx'cific,  general, 
and  local. 

By  specific  treatment  is  understood  the  use  of  antistreptococcus  serum. 
This  is  prepared  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  is  diphtheria  antitoxin,  antl 
is  given  in  the.  same  way  in  doses  of  20  to  30  c.c,  to  be  repeated  if  necessary. 
The  original  serum  of  Marmorek  was  prepared  from  the  streptococci  from  one 
source,  while  some  of  the  later  sera  are  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  streptococci 
from  various  streptococcus  diseases.  The  reports  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  treat- 
ment are  very  conflicting,  but  the  weight  of  the  evidence  is  against  its  having 
any  value,  ami  it  has  produced  very  unpleasant  and  even  serious  symptoms. 

The  general  treatment  is  largely  symptomatic,  though  almost  specific  effects 
have  lieen  claimed  for  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  given  in  doses  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  drops  every  two  or  three  hours,  for  a  period  of  several  days. 
The  bowels  should  be  moved  by  laxatives,  and  novn'i.shment  must  be  given  freely 
and  in  concentrated  forms.  If  there  are  much  headache  and  delirium  the  ice-cap 
may  be  applieil  and  phenacetin  given  internally,  or  tepid  baths  may  be  used. 

Locally,  treatment  has  for  its  obj(>ct  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease 
and  to  relieve  the  pain  and  burning  by  preventing  the  access  of  air  to  the  part 
by  means  of  ointments  and  antiseptic  dressings. 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  both  mechanical  and  chemical  means 
have  been  employed.  Kraske  makes  a  series  of  incisions  through  the  skin, 
crossing  each  other  just  beyond  the  raised  liorder  and  so  arranged  as  to  include 
the  entire  inflamed  area;  an  antiseptic  solution  is  then  rubbetl  into  the  incisions 
and  a  wet  antiseptic  dressing  applieil.  Hunter  makes  injections  of  two-per-cent 
carbolic-acid  solution  into  the  margins  of  the  patch,  and  Wolfler  applies  com- 
pression with  adhesive-plaster  strips.  All  of  these  methods  are  painful  and  none 
seems  to  offer  any  special  advantage  in  results. 
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To  relieve  the  ]):uii  ami  leiision,  oinlnient.s,  powders,  and  lotions  of  various 
sorts  are  employed.  Tliese  aie  generally  of  an  antiseptic  or  emollient  nature. 
Very  good  results  are  claimed  for  anointment  of  iohthyol  twenty-five  to  fifty 
per  cent,  while  other  surgeons  have  been  equally  successful  with  wet  applications 
of  phenol  one-fourth  to  one  per  cent,  according  to  the  extent  of  surface  involved, 
or  watery  solutions  of  bichlorid  of  mercury  1 : 2,000.  Of  powders,  one  of  the  most 
u.'icful  is  composed  of  salicylic  acid  3  parts,  talc  87  parts,  and  starch  10  parts. 
That  one  of  these  agents  which  is  most  comfortable  to  the  patient  is  the  best. 

Wlien  there  is  a  great  deal  of  oedema,  as  about  the  eyelids  or  scrotum,  acu- 
puncture often  gives  considerable  relief. 

In  the  phlegmonous  form  of  erysipelas  free  incisions  must  be  made  to  evac- 
uate pus  and  sloughs,  the  wounds  thoroughly  irrigated  and  ilrained,  and  the 
whol(>  part  covered  with  warm,  wet  antiseptic  dressings,  to  be  changed  fre- 
quently; or,  if  practicable,  the  part  may  be  innnersed  in  an  antiseptic  bath. 

Prognosis. — In  primary  skin  erysipelas,  without  apparent  lesion,  the  prog- 
nosis is  very  good,  the  mortality  bemg  from  one  to  five  per  cent ;  where  there  is 
a  wound  present,  the  larger  and  more  serious  the  wound  the  wor.se  the  prognosis. 
In  erysipelas  of  the  larynx  the  prognosis  is  bad;  it  is  also  bad  when 
the  disease  affects  the  female  genital  tract,  and  very  bad  in  ca.se  of  general 
sepsis. 

In  chronic  alcoholism,  and  when  the  erysipelas  occurs  as  a  secondary  infec- 
tion in  chronic  diseases,  the  outlook  is  ^■ery  unfavorable. 

Sequela'. — Simple,  uncomplicated  erysipelas  has  no  sequelae.  When  there 
are  frequently  recurring  attacks  a  thickened  condition  of  the  skin,  approaching 
that  of  elephantiasis,  may  result. 

In  the  phlegmonous  form  we  may  have  extensive  destruction  of  tissue,  which 
leads  to  deformities  and  loss  of  function.  Blindness,  organic  heart  disease, 
ne]ihritis,  etc.,  may  result,  as  already-  stated  under  complications. 

Tetanus. — Tetanus  is  an  infectious  tlisease  which  nearly  always  develops  as  a 
sequence  of  a  woimd.  It  is  usually  sporadic,  but  at  times  prevails  epidemicall}'; 
it  is  characterized  by  trismus  and  general  tonic  convulsions,  and  is  caused  by  a 
specific  bacterium,  the  Bacillus  of  Nicolaier,  the  toxins  of  which  when  absorbed 
expend  their  force  upon  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  bacillus  of  tetanus  was  discovered  in  1885  by  Nicolaier,  from  whom  it 
derives  its  name,  and  was  first  isolated  in  pure  cultures  by  Kitasato  in  1889. 
It  is  a  rod  bacillus  with  a  spore  at  one  end,  that  gives  it  the  shape  of  a  club;  it 
is  motile,  flagellated,  anaerobic,  and  liquefying,  and  stains  by  Gram's  method.* 
It  is  very  widely  diffused,  being  found  in  street  dust  and  dirt,  in  garden  soil, 
in  stables,  under  the  finger  nails,  and  occasionally  in  the  human  intestinal  tract. 
It  also  occurs  in  the  intestines  of  lierbivora  who  take  it  uj)  with  their  food  from 
the  ground,  upon  cobwebs,  etc.,  and  only  the  fact  that  it  is  anaerobic  and  does 
*"Te.xtbook  upon  the  Pathogenic  Bacteria."     (McFailand.) 
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not  grow  well  upon  surface  wounds  prevents  the  disease  from  being  \'ery  nuich 
more  common  than  it  is. 

In  the  body  it  is  found  only  in  the  tissues  of  the  wound,  very  rarely  in  the 
blood  and  internal  organs.  It  produces  a  .soluble  toxin,  tetanin  or  tetano-toxin, 
to  which  the  symjitoms  are  due. 

^'arious  products  have  been  found  in  the  tetanus  toxin.  Ehrlich  isolated 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  he  called  tetanospasmin  and  the  other  tetanolysin, 
the  former  being  the  jirincipal  cause  of  the  spasms  antl  the  latter  of  the  ha'molytic 
action  of  the  toxin.  This  toxin  is  the  most  poisonous  known  substance,  a  fifth 
of  a  milligram  being  a  fatal  dose.  Like  snake  poison  it  is  comparatively  harm- 
less when  taken  by  the  mouth,  unless  there  is  some  abraded  point  through 
which  it  can  be  absorbed. 

The  tetanus  bacillus  is  exceedingly  resistant,  and  a  place  once  infected  is 
apt  to  remain  so  for  years. 

The  prevalence  of  the  disease  is  influenced  by  .weather,  climate,  and  race; 
warm  weather,  hot  climates,  and  the  dark  race  all  being  faA'orable  to  the  growth 
of  the  bacillus. 

Tetanus  is  especially  apt  to  follow  gunshot  wounds  and  particularly  those 
mflicted  by  the  toy  pistols  with  blank  cartridges.  Tetanus  after  gunshot 
wounds  was  much  more  frequent  in  ancient  times;  during  the  Civil  "War  it  fol- 
lowed gunshot  wounds  about  once  in  six  hundred  times,  while  in  about  fourteen 
hundred  such  wounds  in  the  Santiago  campaign  there  was  no  case  of  tetanus. 
This  diminished  freciuency  of  the  disease  is  due  rather  to  the  clean-cut  character 
of  the  wound  inflicted  Iiy  the  modern  small-arm  than  to  the  general  adoption 
of  antiseptic  methods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  alarming  frequency  of  tetanus 
following  blank-cartridge  wounds,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  four  hundred 
and  fifteen  cases  of  tetanus  were  reported  as  following  Fourth-of-July  accidents 
in  1903,  is  also  due  to  the  especial  characteristics  of  these  short-range  accidents. 
It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  cartridges  were  infected  in  these  cases,  but 
experiments  have  showii  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  tetanus  bacillus 
is  probably  on  the  soiled  hands  of  the  children  among  whom  chiefly  these  wounds 
occur,  and  is  carried  into  a  wound  specially  suitable  for  its  culture  by  reason 
of  its  lacerated  character,  of  its  tendency  to  retain  foreign  bodies,  of  some  favor- 
ing influence  exerteil  b}-  the  powder  burn  that  always  forms  a  part  of  these 
wounds,  and  of  the  presence  of  a  hteniatoma. 

The  gross  changes  found  after  death  from  tetanus  are  not  marked,  hypera'inia 
of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  being  about  all  that  is  seen.  Micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  sections  of  the  central  nervous  system  shows  intense 
capillary  congestion  with  exudation  in  the  perivascular  sj^aces  and  occasional 
small  ecchymoses.  An  ascending  neuritis  has  been  tlescribed  by  some  writers, 
while  others  have  found  evidences  of  softening  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  anterior 
cornua. 
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Certain  changes  are  usually  found  in  the  wound,  which  has  an  unhealthy 
appearance  and  often  contains  small  colleclions  of  dirty  ]uis. 

The  toxin,  ujjon  which  the  s\'in|)toins  of  the  disease  are  dependent,  is  supposed 
by  some  to  act  directly  upon  the  spinal  cord,  increasing  its  reHex  excitability; 
l)y  others  it  is  believed  that  the  tonic  muscular  contractions  are  the  result  of  a 
direct  action  upon  the  motor  centres  of  the  brain. 

A\'hen  the  toxin  is  injected  into  a  muscle  it  has  a  direct  local  effect  in  causing 
sjiasni;  hence  the  spasm  is  sometimes  felt  first  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
wound.  Zupnik  thinks  there  are  two  distinct  actions  of  the  toxin:  a  tetanus 
ascendcns — the  tonic  spasm  due  to  the  local  effect;  and  a  tetanus  descendens 
— 'the  action  upon  the  spinal  cord  that  causes  clonic  convulsions,  trismus,  and 
oj^isthotonos.  He  believes  that  the  trismus  and  opisthotonos  are  due  to  the 
insufficiently  opposed  action  of  ])articularly  powerful  groups  of  muscles. 

The  disease  is  a  pure  toxa'niia,  tlie  bacillus  itself  never  entering  the  blood. 
The  wounds  in  which  it  occurs  are  wounds  into  which  infected  earth  has 
been  rubbetl,  and  infected  deep  wounds. 

The  period  of  incubation  of  the  disease  is  very  variable — from  a  few  days  to 
several  weeks,  the  average  being  about  nine  daj's. 

Formerly,  there  were  believed  to  be  two  essential  varieties  of  tetanus — trau- 
matic and  idiojiathic;  we  now  believe  that  all  cases  are  traumatic,  though  the 
trainna  tln-ough  which  the  bacillus  enters  may  often  be  very  small  and  impossible 
of  detection. 

Ordinary  traumatic  tetanus  fcjllowing  a  visible  wound  may  be  acute  or 
chronic. 

In  the  acute  form  the  disease  lasts  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  it  usually  ends 
fatall}' ;  but  sometimes  it  gradually  assumes  a  chronic  character  and  then 
offers  some  prospect  of  recovery. 

The  first  symptom  is  generally  trismus  or  lock-jaw,  from  which  most  promi- 
nent symptom  the  disease  accjuires  its  popular  name.  Often,  however,  the  first 
symptom  complained  of  is  stiffness  of  the  neck.  The  trismus  is  followed  by 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  back  causing  opisthotonos  and  spasm 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  become  hard  and  plaque-like;  and  afterward 
come  inability  voluntarily  to  evacuate  the  bowels  or  blatlder,  and  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  deglutition,  causing  tlifficult  swallowing.  After  these,  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  may  be  observed,  and,  lastly,  the  upper 
extremities  may  become  involved,  though  this  is  miusual.  The  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face  causes  retraction  of  the  lips  and  exposure  of  the  teeth,  together 
with  lifting  of  the  eyebrows — changes  that  produce  a  horrible  smile,  the  risus 
sardonicus,  which,  however,  is  not  always  j^resent. 

The  spasms,  ^^'hich  cause  great  pain  and  exliaustion,  are  aggravated  by  the 
slightest  noise  or  motion,  and  may  be  so  severe  as  to  cause  rupture  of  the  muscles 
or  even  fi-acture  of  the  bones.     Swallowing  food  is  difficult,  and  sleep  impossible, 
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and  exhaustion  supervenes  with  more  or  less  rapidity  acconUng  to  tlie  severity  of 
the  symptoms.  The  slvin  is  bathed  in  perspiration  and  there  is  little  ornoeleva- 
tion  of  temperature  until  perliaps  toward  the  end.  The  mind  remains  clear 
until  the  last,  and  death  usuaUy  occurs  in  one  of  the  convulsions,  from  inter- 
ference with  respiration;  or,  if  it  occurs  at  a  later  periotl,  it  will  be  due  to  exhaus- 
tion or  to  sudden  heart-failure.  Dm'ing  sleep,  artificially  or  naturally  induc(-d, 
the  muscles  relax. 

To  recognize  the  trismus,  the  most  important  symjitom,  we  must  exclude 
inflammator}-  conditions  about  the  wisdom  teeth  and  in  or  about  the  tonsils. 
If  the  fingers  of  the  examiner  are  introduced  between  the  cheek  and  the  teeth, 
they  will  feel  the  firm  ec-lge  of  the  contracted  masseters,  the  same  on  both  sides. 
An  examination  of  the  neck  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  chm  cannot  be  ai^jsroxi- 
mated  to  the  chest  and  that  firm  pressure  on  the  neck  causes  no  pain. 

The  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  back,  which  gives  rise  to 
opisthotonos,  may  gradually  increase  until  the  occiput  nearly  or  quite  touches 
the  back.  Under  these  conditions  the  whole  body  forms  an  arch  with  the  con- 
cavit}-  backward,  no  part  touching  the  bed  except  the  occiput  and  heels  upon 
which  the  body  rests.  These  cases  are  usually  fatal,  though  recovery  may  ensue 
even  when  the  symptoms  are  so  severe.  ^Mien  such  a  change  for  the  better 
occurs  it  will  be  evidenced  in  the  following  manner;  the  jaw  can  be  gradually 
opened  more  and  more,  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  back  slowly  relax,  and  nour- 
ishment can  be  taken.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sudden  relaxation  of  the  masseter, 
the  jaw  drojjping,  is  a  .symptom  of  bad  omen;  it  is  usualh-  followed  by  a  rise 
of  temperature,  with  a  rapid  and  thread}^  i:)ulse,  and  death  quickly  ensues. 

Not  always  does  the  tetanus  follow  such  a  typical  course;  sometimes  the 
acute  case  gi'adually  assumes  a  chronic  t}-pe,  or  acute  symptoms  may  suddenly 
supervene  upon  a  chronic  and  delaA'ed  case. 

In  chronic  tetanus  the  symptoms  come  on  later  and  are  more  gradually  devel- 
opeil ;  between  the  spasms  there  are  intervals  in  which  the  patient  can  get  more 
or  less  rest  and  take  nourishment :  the  later  the  ajjpearance  of  the  symptoms 
the  less  marked  they  are,  as  a  rule.  In  some  of  the  milder  cases  the  patients 
are  not  even  confined  to  their  beds,  going  about  as  usual  and  complaining  only 
of  some  stiffness  of  the  neck  and  difficulty  of  swallowing.  Such  cases  are,  no 
doubt,  often  overlooked  or  mistaken  for  sore  throat  or  some  other  milder  aiTec- 
tion;  their  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  may  suiklenly  a.ssume  a  .severe 
and  fatal  form. 

Tetanus  neonatorum  is  a  very  fatal  form  of  the  disease.  It  occurs  in  infants 
and  is  due  to  infection  of  the  umbilical  cord,  through  the  filthy  customs  of  the 
class  of  people  among  whom  it  prevails.  It  occurs  esjjecially  in  the  tropics, 
and  at  times  epidemically;  in  certain  regions,  as  in  the  Philippines,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  deaths  among  native  children  during  the  first  two  weeks  is 
due  to  this  cause.     The   disease   is  often   overlooked.     The  most   prominent 
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symi)toiu  is  trismus,  wliich  renders  the  child  iniahle  to  nurse  or  cry;  tleatli 
usually  occurs  in  forty-eifi;lit  hours,  from  jreneral  conxulsioiis  or  from  exliaustiou 
and  inanition. 

Facial  tetanus  is  a  variety  of  the  disease  following  injury  within  the  area  of 
■distribution  of  the  facial  nerve.  It  is  the  only  form  of  tetanus  associated  with 
paralysis — in  this  case,  of  the  facial  ner\-e.  Tl  is  characterized  by  the  promi- 
nence of  the  symijtoms  of  (lys])hagia,  resembling  rabies  in  this  respect,  and  by 
the  absence  or  greatly  diminished  intensity  of  sjiasm  of  the  nmscles  of  the  trunk 
and  lower  extremities. 

The  paralysis  of  tl:e  facial  is  jjrobably  to  be  attributed  to  mechanical  injury 
to  that  nerve,  as  the  tetanus  toxin  appears  to  have  no  power  to  cause  paralysis. 

Wiile  the  convulsions  are  less  general  and  severe  in  this  form,  the  attack  is 
hardly  less  serious  in  its  consequences,  on  account  of  the  early  occurrence  of 
inanition,  the  result  of  difficulty  in  swallowing.  It  is  a  comparatively  rare  form, 
for  tetanus  of  the  face  constitutes  only  about  five  per  cent  of  the  cases,  about 
eighty  per  cent  resulting  from  wounds  of  the  extremities,  and  ten  per  cent  from 
wounds  of  the  trunk. 

As  complications  of  tetanus  are  occasionally  found  acute  bronchitis  and 
pharyngitis  and  lobar  or  lobular  pneumonia. 

The  sequekc  are  marked  anjaemia,  swelling  of  the  extremities,  stiffness  and 
soreness  of  the  joints  and  muscles. 

Diagnosis. — The  diseases  with  whicli  tetanus  is  lialjle  to  be  confounded  are 
tetany,  strychnine  poisoning,  hysteria,  rabies,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  abscess 
of  the  cerebellum,  myositis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  antl  inflammatory 
conditions  about  the  teeth  and  tonsils. 

In  the  first  place,  a  careful  examination  should  hv  made  of  the  entire  surface 
of  the  body,  particularly  the  extremities,  the  genital  organs,  and  the  nose  and 
throat,  for  any  wound,  or  the  presence  of  a  splinter  or  foreign  body,  however 
small;  inflammation  about  the  wisdom  teeth  or  the  tonsils  should  also  be  sought 
for. 

Then  the  presence  of  trismus,  and  its  degree,  should  be  ascertained  by  feeling 
for  the  firm  liorder  of  the  masseter  between  the  teeth  and  cheek;  in  the  healthy 
condition  the  masseter  cannot  be  felt  when  the  mouth  is  open;  in  tetanus  it  is 
firmly  contracted  on  both  sides.  Opisthotonos  is  to  be  looked  for  by  endeavor- 
ing to  approximate  the  chin  to  the  chest,  and  the  nuiscles  of  the  neck  should  be 
firmly  compressed  to  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  tenderness. 

The  history  of  the  patient  is  of  importance;  our  effort  should  be  to  ascer- 
tain whether  he  has  been  about  stables  or  horses  or  has  handled  manure, 
dust,  or  earth,  antl  also  whether  he  has  recently  seen  a  case  of  tetanus  in  man 
•or  beast. 

Tetany  is  a  condition  not  due  to  infection  with  the  bacillus  of  Nicolaier;  it 
occurs  chiefly  in  young  females  diu'ing  pregnancy  or  lactation,  after  mental 
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shocks,  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  anil  after  operations  for  goitre.  It  is  char- 
acterizetl  by  recurring  attacks  of  spasm,  principally  in  the  hands  and  upper 
extremities,  though  they  may  become  general:  there  is,  howe-\-er,  no  trismus 
nor  opisthotonos,  and  there  are  always  distinct  intermissions. 

The  distinctive  features  of  strychnine  poisoning  are:  the  purely  reflex  nature 
of  the  spasms;  the  fact  that  they  begin  in  the  extremities,  whOe  tetanus  begins 
usually  with  trismus:  the  distinct  intermission:  the  rapid  supervention  of 
exhaustion  and  imconsciousness,  and  the  sjjeedy  termination  in  death.  Of 
course,  the  poison  can  readily  be  detected  l)y  chemical  tests  and  there  may  be 
also  the  ab.sence  of  any  womid. 

Hysteria  at  times  simulates  tetanus  as  it  does  almost  all  other  diseases,  but 
the  resemblance  is  a  superficial  one  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  it  in  mind 
to  make  the  distinction. 

Rabies  and  tetanus  are  sometimes  confounded,  though  the  differences  are 
very  clear.  In  rabies  thei-e  is  neither  trismus  nor  opisthotonos,  and  the  spasm 
of  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  which  sometimes  occurs  also  in  tetanus,  is  accom- 
panied in  rabies  by  early  exhaustion  with  paresis  or  occasionally  paralysis. 
After  death,  a  subdural  injection  of  an  emulsion  of  the  central  nervous  system 
of  the  cadaver  will,  in  the  case  of  rabies,  reproduce  that  disease,  while  in  the 
case  of  tetanus  the  central  nervous  S3'stem  is  incapable  of  producing  any  infec- 
tion. 

In  cerebro-sjiinal  meningitis  there  are  stiffness  and  retraction  of  the  neck, 
but  the  disease  is  distinguLshetl  from  tetanus  by  the  fever,  slow  pulse,  headache, 
delirium,  stupor,  vomiting,  hypersesthesia,  and  the  pain  elicited  by  pressure  on 
the  neck,  all  of  which  usually  occur  in  the  former  disease  but  not  in  the  latter; 
a  microscopical  examination  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  withdrawn  by  aspira- 
tion will  settle  the  diagnosis. 

Abscess  of  the  cerebellum  is  distinguished  from  tetanus  by  the  presence  of 
severe  headache  and  the  absence  of  trismus. 

Inflanunation  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  is  distinguished  by  the  tender- 
ness and  swelling  involving  the  temporal  muscle  and  by  the  absence  of  opisthot- 
onos and  general  spasm. 

The  prognosis  of  tetanus  is  gra\'e  in  all  cases,  dependmg  on  the  variety  of 
the  disease,  the  length  of  the  incubation  period,  the  character  of  the  wound, 
and  the  completeness  of  the  trismus.  In  traumatic  tetanus  the  mortalit}'  is 
about  ninety  per  cent,  being  graver  the  more  extensive  the  wound  and  the 
greater  the  tendency  to  gangrene ;  in  facial  tetanus  the  mortality  is  about  se^■en- 
ty  per  cent;  in  tetanus  neonatorum  it  is  about  the  same.  The  shorter  the  in- 
cubation period  and  the  more  conijilete  the  trismus,  the  graver  the  prognosis; 
with  an  incubation  ]:)eriod  of  less  than  ten  days  the  mortality  is  about 
ninety-five  pei-  cent,  while  for  periods  greater  than  ten  days  the  mortality  is 
much  less. 
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Tlic  prognosis  is  more  favdrablc  in  those  cases  in  wiiicli  tlie  antitoxin  has 
been  used,  and  the  earlier  it  is  used  tlie  belter  the  prognosis. 

Tetanus  is  very  easy  to  prevent  in  some  cases  if  suitable  measures  are 
adopted,  immediately  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
infective  agents,  but  it  is  very  diflicult  to  cure  after  it  h:is  become  established. 
When  the  symptoms  occur  antl  the  disease  is  recognized,  toxirmia  has  already 
occurred  and  a  certain  amount  of  toxin  has  become  fixed  in  the  nerve  cells. 

Treatment. — The  specific  treatment — and  at  the  same  time  the  treatment  which 
offers  the  best  prospect  of  cure — is  that  by  tetanus  antitoxin,  and  yet  the  results 
of  its  use  for  curative  purposes  have  been  disappointing.  The  reason  of  this  is 
to  be  found  in  the  inten.sely  poisonous  nature  of  the  toxin,  its  early  fixation  in 
the  nerve  cells,  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of  antitoxin  required 
for  each  hour  and  day  of  delay  in  treatment.  While  the  curative  jjowers  of  the 
antitoxin  are  thus  limited,  its  prophylactic  powers  are  very  great.  Those  who 
use  it  early  in  wounds  of  such  a  character  as  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  tetanus, 
have  no  cases  of  that  tlisease  to  report;  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  should  be 
used  in  this  way  in  all  svispicious  wounds. 

Wounds  caused  by  blank  cartridges  and  others  of  like  suspicious  character 
.should  be  thoroughly  opened  up  and  disinfected  under  aniesthesia,  if  necessary. 
The  part  should  be  rendei'cd  l)lootlle.ss,  all  the  ramifications  of  the  wound  should 
he  carefully  sought  out  and  freely  opened,  ami  foreign  Indies  of  all  sorts,  includ- 
ing blood-clots  and  shreds  of  tissue,  should  be  removed;  after  which  the  wound 
should  be  washed  out  first  with  antiseptics,  and  then  with  a  normal  salt 
solution,  and  loosely  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  An  antiseptic  dressing  should 
be  applied  over  the  part. 

As  the  next  step  in  the  treatment,  an  immunizing  dose  of  antitoxin  serum, 
ten  to  fifteen  cubic  centimetres,  should  be  injected  intraspinally,  the  same 
amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  having  been  first  allowed  to  escape.  A  fairly 
large-sized  needle  .such  as  is  ordinarily  used  in  spinal  antesthesia  is  introduced 
between  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebra?  and  the  injection  slowly  and  care- 
fully made.  In  addition,  from  ten  to  fifteen  cubic  centimetres  should  be  injected 
directly  about  the  wound,  and  ten  cubic  centimetres,  or  as  much  as  practicable, 
into  the  sheaths  of  the  principal  motor  nerves  supplying  the  part.  For  the  in- 
traneural injections  the  nerve  trunk  should  be  exposed  as  high  up  in  the  limb 
as  practicable,  and  a  fine  needle  used.  Trephining  and  intracerebral  injections 
do  not  seem  to  give  better  results,  and  are  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of 
danger.  If  symptoms  of  tetanus  have  already  developed,  the  treatment  should 
be  the  same,  and  the  injections  may  be  repeated  daily  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  patient  must  be  put  to  bed  in  a  darkened  room  and  kept  absolutely  quiet. 
iVourishment  should  be  gi\-en  Ijy  the  rc^ctvun  if  necessary,  and  with  as  little  dis-' 
turbance  as  possible.  The  mine  nmst  be  tlrawn  and  the  evacuations  of  the 
bowels  looked  after. 
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The  medicines  which  have  given  the  best  resuUs  are  opium,  chloral,  and 
chloroform;  they  must  be  used  freely  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  decided 
effects.  Chloral  is  often  advantageously  administered  by  the  rectum.  Chloro- 
form is,  of  course,  gi\'en  by  inhalation,  and  the  patient  may  often  be  kept  under 
its  influence  for  hours,  with  the  same  happy  results  as  in  puerjjcral  eclampsia. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  commencement  of  its  administra- 
tion may  excite  a  convulsive  seizure,  and  that,  when  it  is  stopped  and  the  effect 
passes  off,  there  may  occur  a  spasm  of  such  increased  severity  as  to  terminate 
in  death. 

Malignant  (Edema. — A  diffuse,  rapidly  spreading,  gangrenous  inflammation 
which  is  due  to  infection  with  the  bacillus  of  malignant  a'dema,  and  in  which  the 
tissues  become  di.stended  with  gas.  The  bacillus  is  a  large  rod  resembling  that  of 
the  anthrax  bacillus:  it  is  flagellated,  motile,  sporogenous,  anaerobic,  gas-produc- 
ing, and  lifjuefying,  and  does  not  stain  by  Gram's  method.*  It  is  found  in  garden 
soil,  in  dust,  in  waste-water  from  dwellings,  and  sometimes  in  the  intestinal 
canals  of  animals.  In  infections  of  man  it  is  usually  found  associated  with 
the  ordinary  germs  of  putrefaction;  in  the  soil  it  is  found  in  association  with 
the  tetanus  bacillus.  Its  inoculation  upon  the  surface  of  open  wounds  does 
not  result  in  infection  on  account  of  the  free  access  of  air;  but  when  it  is  intro- 
duced deeply  in  the  tissues  infection  follows.  It  is  found  in  the  living  tissues, 
but  not  ordinarily  in  the  blood  until  after  death — this  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  loosely  held  oxygen  in  the  circulating  fluid. 

JIalignant  cedema  is  a  rare  disease,  much  more  so  than  gaseous  oedema  due 
to  the  Bacillus  aerogenes  capsidatus,  a  disease  which  may  be  mistaken  for  it. 
There  are  only  five  cases  of  true  malignant  oedema  on  record  (Gould).  It  is 
a  fact  of  interest  iir  this  connection  that  an  examination  of  the  recently  prepared 
poisoned  arrows  used  In'  the  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides  has  shown  the 
presence  of  the  bacillus  of  malignant  oedema,  coincidently  with  that  of 
tetanus.  The  arrow  points  are  poisoned  by  dipping  them  into  the  mud  of  crab 
holes. 

The  local  symptoms  are  those  of  a  raoidly  spreading  gangrenous  inflammation 
with  emphysema  of  the  tissues.  The  skin  of  the  infected  area  is  of  a  brownish 
or  black  color,  crepitates  freely  under  pressure  of  the  fingers,  and  is  covered 
with  blebs  containing  a  foul-smelling,  sanguineous  fluid.  The  wound  is  inflamed, 
gangrenous,  and  bathed  in  the  same  fetid,  brown  fluid  containing  gas  bubbles. 
The  general  symptoms  are:  profound  depression,  rapid  development  of  high 
fever,  quick  pulse,  drj'  brown  tongue,  delirium  or  apathy,  and  great  thirst, 
followed  by  death  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  After  death, 
putrefaction  develops  with  remarkable  rapidity,  the  body  swelling  to  great 
size  from  gaseous  distention  of  the  ti.ssues. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made;  the  only  infection  with  which  this  disease  is 
*"Te.\tbook  upon  the  Pathogenic  Bacteria."     (McFarland.) 
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liable  to  be  confounded  is  that  due  to  the  Bacilluti  aeroc/enes  cap.ndatus,  from 
whieh  disease  it  can  be  distinguished  by  microscopic  examination  of  the  tissue 
fluids  for  the  specific'  l):icilli. 

The  prognosis  is  bad,  the  iiifcclion  nearly  always  proving  fatal. 

The  prophylaxis  is  indicalcd  by  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  in  \\liich  infection 
occurs.  Sometimes  it  follows  serious  injuries  like  compovuid  fracture,  in  which 
dirt  is  ground  into  the  wound,  and  sometimes  it  develops  after  the  most  trivial 
accidents,  such  as  punctured  wounds  with  garden  tools,  the  use  of  the  hypoder- 
mic needle,  and  even  the  l)ites  of  insects. 

The  treatiNcnt  mvist  l)e  prompt  and  of  the  most  I'acHcal  nature.  If  the 
disease  develops  in  an  extremity  amputation  should  be  done  at  once,  well 
above  the  oedematous  area;  if  it  develops  in  some  other  .situation  complete- 
excision  is  the  only  resource.  If  these  measures  ar(>  not  practicable  free 
incisions  must  be  made  to  relieve  tension  and  give  exit  to  the  products  of 
inflammation. 

After  this,  the  part  should  be  immer.sed  in  a  hot  antiseptic  .solution  or  kept 
covered  with  wet  antiseptic  dressing  which  should  be  frequently  changed. 

Constitutional  treatment  must  l)e  of  the  most  .supporting  kind — stimulants, 
tonics,  and  concentrated  foods. 

Gaseous  (Edema. — A  condition  of  wide.spread  emphysematous  cellulitis  or 
gangrene  developing  u.sually  a  .short  time  before  death  and  due  to  infection  of 
a  wound  with  the  Bacillus  acrogenes  capsulatus  (Welch). 

This  bacillus  is  a  large  stout  rod,  anaerobic,  sporogenous,  non-motile,  non- 
flagellated,  gas-producing,  and  stains  readily  by  Gram's  method.*  It  was  first 
isolated  by  Welch  from  the  body  of  a  man  who  died  suddenly  of  aortic  aneurism 
and  whose  connective  tissues  and  blood-vessels  were  full  of  gas.  Infections 
with  this  bacillus  have  since  lieen  reported  from  a  number  of  sources — the  gas- 
tro-intestinal  and  genito-urinary  tracts,  the  lungs,  etc.  Pure  cultures  have 
been  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  but  the  infection  is  usually  a  mixed  one. 

These  organisms  are  widely  distributed,  having  been  found  in  the  soil,  in 
the  intestinal  tract  of  animals,  and  upon  the  skin.  Infection  is  especially  apt 
to  follow  wounds  that  are  brought  in  contact  with  earth  or  with  intestinal  con- 
tents. It  has  followed  compound  fracture,  ulcers  of  the  stomach  and  intestine, 
abortion,  and  operations  for  strangulated  hernia.  After  death  the  tissues  and 
organs  are  found  full  of  gas  bubbles,  the  organs  having  a  frothy  appearance  and 
feeling  as  if  they  w'ere  full  of  air.  The  bacilli  in  the  organs  are  found  in  pure 
culture,  while  in  the  wound  they  are  usually  mixed  with  pus  cocci.  The  muscles 
and  other  tissues  show  degenerative  changes. 

The  local  symptoms  are  redness  and  rapid  emphysematous  swelling  of  the 
wound,  from  which  flows  a  brown,  frothy  discharge.     The  emphysema  quickly 

*  "Textbook  upon  the  Pathogenic  Bacteria."  (McFarland.)  See  also  Fig.  131  on  page 
4.59  of  volume  II. 
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spreads  and  may  cover  the  entire  body.  If  there  is  no  external  -wound  the 
emphysema  may  be  the  first  symptom  to  attract  attention. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are:  Profound  depression,  raj^id  pulse  and  high 
temperature,  usually  quickly  followed  by  death,  though  recovery  has  occuri-ed. 

The  diagnosw  is  to  be  made  from  malignant  cedema,  which  it  closely  resembles, 
and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  possible  to  differentiate  the  two  diseases  only  by  a  compari- 
son of  their  respective  bacilli  in  the  tissues. 

The  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable,  though  recoA'ei-}'  is  j^ossible  when  the 
wound  is  so  situated  that  amputation  can  be  performed  early. 

The  treatment  of  gaseous  a^dema  is  practically  the  same  as  that  for  malig- 
nant oedema.  Prompt  amputation  should  usually  be  done  if  it  is  possible  to  get 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  disease,  though  if  the  case  is  seen  early  it  may  be 
practicable  in  some  cases  to  save  the  limb.  If  this  is  not  possible,  the  best 
course  is  to  make  free  incisions,  to  disinfect  the  parts  thoroughly,  and  then  to 
apply  wet  antiseptic  dressings.  The  constitutional  treatment  should  be  of  the 
most  sui)i)orting  kind — stimulants,  tonics,  and  nutritious  foods. 

Anthrax. — An  acute,  infectious  disease  that  is  due  to  inoculation  with  the 
Bacillus  anthracis,  and  that  occurs  in  man  occasionally,  but  with  much  greater 
frecjuency  in  sheep  and  cattle. 

The  BaciUus  anthracis  is  one  of  the  largest  and  is  among  the  earliest  and  best 
known  of  the  pathogenic  germs.  It  is  aerobic,  sporogenous,  liquefying,  non- 
motile,  non-flagellated,  and  stains  with  Gram's  method.*  It  is  particularly 
interesting  as  being  one  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  which,  so  far  as  is  known, 
produce  no  toxin,  death  being  in  part  due  to  the  obstruction  of  the  blood- 
vessels by  the  swarms  of  bacilli  and  in  part  to  their  appropriation  of  the  oxygen 
in  the  blood,  leaving  the  tissues  to  be  poisoned  by  the  carbon  dioxide. 

The  bacilli  themselves  are  readily  destroyed,  but  the  spores  are  very  resistant, 
and  it  is  principally  throagh  them  that  the  disease  is  spread.  The  bacilli  are 
destroyed  by  the  gastric  juice,  but  the  spores  pass  through  the  stomach  unchanged 
and,  finding  suitable  conditions  in  the  intestine,  rapidly  proliferate  there,  make 
their  way  between  the  epithelia,  and  enter  the  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels. 

In  animals,  infection  occurs  chiefly  by  inhalation  or  swallowing  of  the  germs 
or  their  spores  in  feeding  on  infected  areas;  occasionally  it  may  occur  through 
the  bites  or  stings  of  insects.  In  man  the  disease  may  also  follow  inhalation 
or  ingestion  of  the  bacilli  or  spores,  but,  more  commonly,  it  results  from  direct 
inoculation. 

The  disease  is  specially  apt  to  occur  in  those  whose  occupation  involves 
the  handling  of  the  hides  and  hair  of  animals  subject  to  anthrax.  It  occurs, 
therefore,  chiefly  among  shepherds  and  stablemen,  workers  in  wool  and  hair, 
and  especially  among  tanners.  It  is  comparatively  rare  in  this  country,  but  is 
cjuite  common  in  Eastern  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

*  "Textbook  upon  the  Pathogenic  Bacteria."     (McFarland.) 
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In  iiinii,  anthrax  occiu-s  in  two  iirincipal  forms — internal  anthrax  and  external 
anthrax.  Internal  antlij-ax  is  \-ariously  known  as  wool-sorter.s'  di.'^ea.se,  rag- 
pickers' disease,  splenic  fever,  and  mycosis  intestinalLs;  and  external  anthrax 
is  termed  malignant  pustule  or  charbon. 

The  internal  forms,  in  which  the  infection  occurs  through  the  gastro-intesti- 
nal  or  the  respiratory  tract,  present  the  symptoms  of  an  inten.se  septica'mia,  and 
are  not  usually  recognized  vmless  there  is  some  special  reason  which  points  to 
anthrax  ififection.  It  is  not  a  surgical  affection,  though  it  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  carbuncles  or  other  lesions  of  the  skin. 

The  external  variety  of  anthrax  occurs  in  two  forms — the  malignant  jjustule 
or  charbon,  and  anthrax  axlema;   the  t\^■o  may  be  associated. 

Malignant  jnidide  usually  occurs  upon  the  hands,  arms,  or  face;  if  it  occurs 
upon  the  face  the  infection  is  generally  carried  there  by  the  fingers.  It  may 
be  conveyed  by  the  bites  of  flies  or  othei'  insects,  or  their  mere  contact  with  a 
wound  or  abrasion  may  be  sufficient  to  effect  inoculation  if  the  insect  is  infected. 

The  first  sign  is  an  itching  papule  which  rapidly  becomes  vesicular;  the 
vesicle  is  filled  with  a  sanguinolent  fluid,  and  surrounded  by  an  area  of  dense 
infiltration  often  with  extensive  oedema,  eepecially  in  parts  containing  loose 
cellular  tissue,  like  the  eyelids  and  lips.  The  lymph  channels  and  nodes  are 
cjuickly  in^'olved  antl  fiecome  swollen  and  tender;  the  vesicle  breaks  and  is 
replaced  by  a  dry,  brown  eschar  or  slough  wliich  is  firmly  adherent,  tough  and 
occasionally  spreading.  Surrounding  the  primary  lesion  may  be  other  vesicles 
which  in  turn  give  place  to  sloughs. 

There  is  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature  and  pulse;  the  temperatuie,  however, 
does  not  stay  up,  but  falls  in  a  few  days  to  or  below  normal.  The  mind  is 
usually  clear  unless  general  infection  occurs;  when  this  hajjpens,  there  may  be 
severe  chills,  vomiting,  and  great  depression,  followed  by  delirium  and  stupor. 

Anthrax  cvdema  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  papule  or  vesicle  and 
the  greater  prominence  of  the  oedema,  which  is  often  very  extensive  and  may  be 
foUowetl  by  gangrene.  Like  charbon  it  also  occurs  especially  about  the  face 
and  is  very  fatal. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  from  the  character  of  the  lesion  and  the  history 
of  the  case,  especially  with  regard  to  occupation  and  pos.sible  exposure  to  infec- 
tion, but  above  all  b_y  finding  the  specific  bacillus  in  the  lesions. 

The  relative  absence  of  pain,  tenderness,  and  pus,  as  compared  with  what 
is  observed  in  the  ordinary  carbuncle,  is  a  distinguisWng  feature,  but  the  bacilli 
are  usually  found  without  trouble  in  the  vesicle  and  identified  by  culture  and 
inoculation,  if  necessary. 

Anthrax  oedema  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  mahgnant  oedema,  from  wliich 
it  can  usually  be  differentiated  by  an  examination  of  the  blood  for  the  specific 
bacilli;  sometimes  these  do  not  appear  in  great  numbers  in  the  blood  until  just 
before  death,  but  they  can  readily  be  founil  in  the  tissues  of  the  infected  region. 
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The  projjhylaxis  of  anthrax,  so  far  as  concerns  the  control  of  the  disease  in 
animals,  and  the  sanitary  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  trades  which  involve 
exposure  to  infection,  are  matters  the  consideration  of  which  would  carry  us 
beyond  the  limits  of  tliis  article. 

The  prophylaxis  to  be  observed  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  anthrax  patients 
involves  the  utmost  care  in  the  handling  of  the  patient,  his  dressings,  and  the 
discharges;  dressings  and  discharges  should  be  at  once  disinfected  or  destroyed 
and  the  attendants  should  frecjuently  disinfect  their  hands,  mouths,  and  nostrils, 
and  carefully  a\'oid  scratcliing  any  part  of  the  person. 

Until  recently  the  treatment  of  malignant  pustule  has  either  been  expectant 
— rest,  soothing  antiseptic  ointments,  and  supporting  diet,  tonics  and  stinui- 
lants — or  has  been  based  upon  acti^'e  interference,  such  as  free  incision  or  exci- 
sion, or  the  use  of  caustics,  one  or  all. 

As  the  fatal  result  in  charbon  is  always  due  to  general  infection  the  treat- 
ment should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  [H'event  that  infection  as  far  as  possible; 
therefore,  opening  up  the  blood  antl  lymph  spaces  by  incisions  is  not  ad^-isable ; 
the  adoption  of  the  expectant  plan  of  treatment  offers  the  best  results. 

Muskett,  in  South  Africa,  has  treated  fifty  cases,  without  fatal  result,  bj-  the 
expectant  method  combined  with  the  ase  of  powdered  ipecac,  administered 
both  internalh'  and  locally.  Powdered  ipecac  mixed  with  water  to  the  con- 
sistency of  cream  is  applied  locally  and  five  grains  of  the  powder  with  an  eighth 
of  a  grain  of  morphine  is  given  internally  every  four  hours. 

Quite  recently  specific  treatment  by  the  use  of  anti-anthrax  serum  (Sclavo's) 
has  been  introduced,  and  the  reports  from  its  use  are  very  favorable;  forty 
cubic  centimetres  are  given  subcutaneously,  or  intravenously  if  the  case  is 
m-gent,  and  the  injection  is  repeated  after  a  day  or  two  if  necessary.  The  serum 
is  obtained  from  the  ass  which  is  subjected  to  both  acti^'e  and  passive  im- 
munization and  after  a  period  of  about  two  years  furnishes  a  sufficiently  strong 
serum;  it  is  prepared  by  Professor  Sclavo  in  the  pathological  laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Siena.  It  is  claimed  for  the  serum  that  it  is  harmless,  that  no 
case  treated  by  it  early  terminates  fatally,  and  that  the  beneficial  effects  are 
manifest  in  a  few  hours.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  injection  is  followed  shortly 
by  a  considerable  rise  in  temperature  (even  to  105°  F.),  but  this  rise  is  a 
favorable  sign  and  is  followed  by  general  improvement.  As  to  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  sermn  we  are  in  the  dark;  it  is  e\ddently  verj-  different  from 
that  of  the  antitoxic  sera  of  diphtheria  and  tetanus. 

The  general  mortality  for  anthrax  has  heretofore  been  about  twenty-five 
per  cent;  statistics  of  cases  treated  with  Sclavo's  serum  show  a  reduction  of 
mortality  to  about  six  per  cent,  but  the  advocates  of  this  method  claim  that 
this  by  no  means  represents  the  full  value  of  the  method,  as  the  cases  treated 
were  only  those  of  the  most  severe  tj-pe. 

Glanders.— Glaiulers    or  rather  that   form  of  the  disease  knowni  as  farcy, 
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usually  results  t'roin  an  iniVction  (if  a  wiiuml  (if  the  skin  with  llic  linciUiis  vuiUci 
by  contact  with  niat(^rial  from  andthcr  case  (if  fjlamlcrs.  Kvcn  lali(iral(iry  in- 
fections have  occurred  in  this  way,  and  in  this  sense  farcy  niifiht  iHdperly  he 
considered  under  the  head  of  poisoned  \\(iunds.  As  tlie  subject  is,  however, 
fully  consiflered  elsewhere,  only  u  w-ord  will  be  said  here  as  to  prophylaxis  in 
the  hinnan  beinti'. 

All  those,  inclu(lin<i  laboratory  workers,  ^\•hose  occupation  brin<;;s  them  in 
contact  with  glandered  animals  or  materials, should  exercise  great  caution  not 
to  allow  infected  matter  to  come  in  touch  with  an  abrasion  or  w'ound  of  any 
kind;  but  if  such  contact  should  unfortmiately  occur,  the  wound  sliould  be 
promptly  cut  out  or  thoroughly  cauterized  and  covered  with  an  antiseptic  dress- 
ing, after  which  the  development  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  infection  should 
be  carefully  looked  for. 

Actinomycosis. — While  this  subject  is  fully  discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
work,  the  infection  of  actinomycosis  is  so  frecjuently  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem through  wounds  of  the  skin  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  disease  here 
from  that  point  of  view.  There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  actinomycosis  is  much 
more  frequent  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  is  often  erroneously  diagnosed, 
especially  as  a  syphilitic  or  as  a  tuberculous  affection.  Those  surgeons  who 
regularly  examine  microscopically  the  pus  from  ab.scesses  and  sinuses  will  be 
more  apt  to  meet  wdth  the  disease  than  those  who  do  not. 

In  cattle  a  A'ery  large  percentage  of  the  actinomycotic  growths  are  in  the 
neighborhootl  of  the  jaw;  and  even  in  man  the  lesion  occurs  in  that  neighbor- 
hood in  about  fifty  per  cent  of  all  cases.  These  facts  point  to  infection  through 
food  or  something  else  taken  into  the  mouth,  anil,  as  the  fungus  grows  upon 
grass  and  grains,  the  method  of  inoculation  is  easily  explained.  Through  some 
small  lesion  of  the  mucous  membrane  about  a  tooth,  or  perhaps  from  the  pene- 
tration of  the  spike  of  a  barbed  grain,  the  epiphyte  is  introduced.  Indeed, 
experience  shows  that  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  occur  in  those  who  have 
to  'do  with  grain,  especially  coimtrymen,  stablemen,  and  those  engaged  in 
similar  occupations.  But  it  is  with  the  smaller  percentage  of  cases,  viz., 
those  individuals  who  are  infected  through  skin  wounds,  that  we  ha^•e  to  do 
here. 

Mueller  (E.)  records  a  case  where  a  woman,  who  ran  a  splinter  into  her 
hantl,  tleveloped  in  the  scar,  two  years  later,  a  sw-elling  which  was  found  to  be 
actinomycotic;  and,  on  examination,  a  small  sliver  of  wood  was  found  in  the 
centre  of  the  mass. 

Partsch  (Iv.)  reported  a  case  where  the  actinomycosis  developed  in  the  scar 
of  an  operation  wound,  the  infectious  material  liaving  apparently  been  intro- 
duced on  the  surgical  instruments  used  in  the  operation. 

Kopfstein  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  who  cut  her  hand,  and  a  few  days 
later  infected  it  with  actinomvces  while  binding  corn.     That  the  infection  took 
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place  in  this  manner  was  inferred  fnini  the  fact  lliat  the  disease  developed  at 
the  site  of  the  cut. 

Wagner  (Carl)  reported  the  case  of  a  young  physician  who  infected  himself 
by  inadvertently  touching  his  nose  after  evacuating  an  actinomycotic  abscess 
and  before  he  liad  disinfected  his  hands.  He  succumbed  soon  afterward  to  an 
acute  attack  of  the  disease. 

These  and  many  other  recorded  cases  prove  that  infection  tlirough  wountls 
not  infrecjuently  occurs,  although  the  disease  does  not  always  develop  at  the 
site  of  the  inoculation. 

As  no  means  have  yet  been  discovered  by  which  we  may  learn  that  infection 
has  occurred  until  an  actual  actinomycotic  growth  makes  its  appearance,  it 
is  not  possible  to  institute  any  s]iecial  prophylatic  treatment;  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  itself  is  given  //(  ciienso  in  an  eai'lier  article  in  the  preced- 
ing voluin(\ 

Poisoned  Wounds  Inflicted  by  the  Implements  of  Warfare.— The  jjoison 
of  these  wounds  is,  as  already  statetl,  of  a  dual  nature — sometimes  chemical, 
at  other  times  bacillary,  and  in  still  other  instances  a  mixture  of  both. 

In  gunshot  wounds  the  poison,  when  pi-esent,  is  of  a  microbic  nature,  while 
in  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  more  ancient  cutting  and  piercing  weapons  the 
poison  is  either  chemical,  microbic,  or  of  a  mixetl  nature. 

The  practice  of  poisoning  the  points  of  such  weapons  as  arrows,  spears, 
lances,  knives,  etc.,  is  known  to  have  been  common  among  the  European  nations 
of  the  earliest  times  and  exists  to-day  among  primitive  races  of  mankind  every- 
where. The  points  and  edges  of  such  weapons  are  specially  grooved  and  bevelled 
for  the  reception  of  the  poison,  and  many  of  them  are  so  constructed  as  to  break 
off  in  the  wound  or  to  render  their  extraction  difficult.  The  practice  was  general 
among  the  Franks,  "\'andals,  and  Scythians,  and  later  among  the  Spaniards, 
so  recently  as  the  time  of  Philip  III.  Among  the  Vandals,  who  principally 
used  aconite,  a  small  fine  came  to  be  imposed  as  a  penalty  for  the  use  of  poison. 
The  Scythians  used  the  venom  of  snakes  as  well  as  their  bile  and  blood;  the 
Spaniards  used  a  poison  prepared  from  the  root  of  hellebore. 

In  some  experiments  made  by  Ledantec  upon  the  arrow  poison  used  by  the 
natives  of  New  Caledonia  it  was  found  to  contain  the  bacilli  of  tetanus  and  also 
freciuently  those  of  malignant  cedema;  both  these  organisms  being  probably 
present  in  the  nuul  of  the  crab  holes  in  which  the  arrow  points  are  dipped  in  the 
course  of  their  preparation.  In  this  country  the  Apache  Indians  dip  their 
arrow  points  in  a  mixture  obtained  by  grinding  the  heads  of  rattlesnakes  with 
pieces  of  deer  liver,  the  whole  having  been  allowed  to  decompose.  The  Moquis 
prepare  their  poison  by  irritating  a  rattlesnake  to  such  a  point  that  it  bites  itself, 
the  arrow  points  being  then  dipped  in  the  escaping  blood ;  in  other  cases  a  ground- 
up  mixture  of  the  bodies  of  bees  and  red  ants  is  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
Lipans  plunge  their  arrow  points  in  the  menstrual  l)lood  of  a  woman,  while  the 
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Coinanchos  use  the  jviifc  of  tlir  Yufca  or  Spanish  l:)a}'onot.  The  Negritos  of  the 
Phihppinc  Islands  are  said  to  use  a  powerful  heart  depressant  ohttuned  from  the 
bark  of  a  tree  called  by  them  ahuliab,  the  scientific  name  for  which  is  Rabidaisia 
philipinends. 

The  Indians  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon  regions  use  curare.  In  the  East 
Indies  cardiac  depressants  are  used,  while  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  a  poison  of 
the  nature  of  strychnine  is  employed.  Other  agencies  used  are  hellebore,  aconite, 
and  other  vegetable  extracts,  while  substances  containing  the  infections  of 
anthrax,  tetanus,  and  malignant  a-dema  have  also  been  employed. 

After  the  adoption  of  modern  firearms  the  practice  of  poisoning  missiles 
became  less  frequent.  Nevertheless,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  such  missiles  should  or  sliould  not  be  considered  poisoned  or  infected 
has  caused  much  discussion,  and  has  been  largely  a  matter  of  opinion  until  our 
modern  bacteriologic  techniciue  made  it  possible  to  settle  the  cjuestion  definitely 
■ — an  achievement  which  has  been  accomplished  chiefly  through  the  carefully 
conducted  experiments  of  Major  Louis  A.  La  Garde,  surgeon,  U.  S.  Ai-my. 

Major  La  Garde  found  that  in  the  process  of  manufacture  of  ammunition  the 
methods  used  were  such  as  practically  to  sterilize  the  various  materials  employed 
except  the  wads.  These  latter  are  of  two  classes— cardboard  wads  and  felt 
wads,  the  felt  wads  being  made  from  wool,  hair,  soap,  flour,  glue,  and  china  clay, 
the  nature  of  the  organic  materials  employed  being  such  as  to  render  frequent 
contamination  probable.  The  black  powder  contained  in  blank  cartridges  and 
in  such  fireworks  as  firecrackers  was  found  to  have  been  contaminated,  probably 
in  handling.  Smokeless  powders  are  considered  by  La  Garde  to  be  sterile — at 
least  at  the  time  when  they  issue  from  the  factory.  His  experiments  also  showed 
that  the  heat  developed  by  firing  and  friction  in  the  rifle  barrel  had  no  efTect  in 
sterilizing  any  of  the  components  of  ammunition  which  had  been  contaminated. 

Another  interesting  observation  was  made  by  La  Garde  in  the  course  of  his 
experiments,  viz.,  that,  in  firing  an  ordinary  rifle,  only  about  forty-three  per  cent 
of  the  powder  is  consumeil  in  the  generation  of  the  gases,  the  remaining  fifty- 
seven  per  cent  being  propelled  various  distances  in  the  form  of  unconsumed 
grains  producing  what  is  commonly  known  as  powder-burn,  in  which  grains  of 
powder  of  greater  or  less  size  lodge  in  the  part.  Black  powder  was  found  not  to 
have  any  antiseptic  value,  while  various  kinds  of  smokeless  powder  were  shown 
to  have  some  inhibiting  power  upon  the  growth  of  micro-ogranisms — a  power 
which  extended  only  a  short  distance  from  the  site  at  which  the  powder  was  lodged. 

In  a  further  series  of  experiments  with  specific  organisms — anthrax,  tetanus, 
colon  bacillus,  streptococcus,  etc. — and  with  vegetable  poisons  such  as  curare 
and  ricin,  it  was  shown  by  La  Garde  that  wounds  could  be  infected  with  all  of 
them  by  placing  the  poison  anywhere  between  the  point  of  explosion  and  the 
body — as,  for  example,  on  the  powder,  on  the  wads,  on  the  projectile,  in  the  gun- 
baiTcl,  on  the  clothing,  or  on  the  skiji. 
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Aside  from  such  factors  as  the  virulence  of  the  poison  and-  the  resisting  power 
(if  the  individual,  the  character  of  the  lesion  inflicted  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  determining  the  result  of  infection.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  pres- 
ence of  hematoma  offers  particularly  favorable  soil  for  the  growth  of  organisms 
and  that  gunshot  wounds,  with  their  attendant  conditions  of  hsematoma,  destruc- 
tion of  tissue,  and  necrosis  from  powder-burn,  are  still  more  favorable  to  organ- 
isms especially  of  the  anaerobic  variety,  like  those  of  tetanus.  The  much  more 
favorable  results  of  wounds  inflicted  by  the  modern  small-calibre  projectile, 
over  those  resulting  from  the  old  lead  bullet,  as  regards  pus-infection  and  tetanus, 
are  due  probably  as  much  to  the  changed  character  of  the  wounds  inflicted  as  to 
modern  antiseptic  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  freciuency  of  tetanus 
after  woimds  from  the  "toy  pistol"  is  due  to  the  special  character  of  the  short- 
range  wounds  inflicted  by  them;  these  partaking,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  of 
the  nature  of  subcutaneous  injuries,  with  h;eniatoma  and  powder-burn.  It 
was  thought  that  the  tetanus  organism  was  probably  contained  in  the  ammu- 
nition, but  laboratory  experiments  have  failed  to  sustain  this  view,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  source  of  mfection  is  the  soiled  skin  of  the  hands,  the  hands 
of  children  being  usually  in  constant  contact  with  soil  and  dust. 

The  possibilit}^  of  intentional  criminal  poisoning  by  means  of  gunshot  wounds 
has  been  jjroven  by  the  experiments  alludeil  to,  and  this  whether  the  poison  is 
chemical  or  bacterial,  animal  or  vegetable. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoned  wounds  inflicted  by  the  implements  of  warfare 
will,  of  course,  be  those  of  the  specific  poison  used.  The  diagnosis,  m  the  case 
of  a  chemical  poison,  will  depend  partly  upon  the  symptoms  produced  and 
partly  upon  the  result  of  attempts  to  neutralize  the  poison  by  the  use  of  appro- 
priate antitoxins.  In  the  case  of  the  bacterial  poisons  attempts  must  be  made 
to  isolate  the  specific  bacteria  by  cultures  from  all  the  parts  involved  in  the  course 
of  the  projectile  from  the"  weapon  and  ammunition  to  the  woimd. 

The  treatment  will  generally  depend  upon  the  diagnosis.  In  warfare,  how- 
ever, with  people  known  to  use  poisoned  weapons,  the  character  of  the  poison 
is  generally  understood,  or  will  soon  be  learned,  and  the  constitutional  treatment 
should  be  directed  accordingly.  In  wountls  known  to  be  thus  poisoned,  any  part 
of  the  weapon,  such  as  the  arrow-head,  remaining  in  the  woimd  should  be  promptly 
extracted,  a  ligature  applied  above  the  wound  when  practicable,  the  wound 
opened  bj^  free  incision,  and  the  poison  sucked  out.  After  as  much  of  the  poison 
as  possible  has  been  removed  in  this  way,  that  which  remains  in  the  wound  should 
be  destroyed  by  the  actual  cautery  or  by  the  use  of  chemicals,  as  in  the  case  of 
poisoning  by  snake-bite. 

The  writer  is  indebted, for  valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  text, 
to  the  Mutter  lecture,  1902,  by  Major  Louis  A.  La  Garde,  surgeon,  U.  S.  Army, 
on  "  Poisoned  Wounds  by  the  Implements  of  Warfare." 
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By  GEORGE  GIBIER  RAM  BAUD,  M.D..  New  York  City. 


HYDPvOPnOBIA. 


Rabies,  or  hydrophobia,  is  a  conimunical^k'  disease  which,  in  man,  results 
generally  from  the  bite  of  a  dog  or  other  animal  affected  with  the  same  malady. 

History. — In  ancient  times  many  authors  mention  rabies.  The  oldest 
trace  of  the  disease  that  may  be  found  in  history  is  in  the  death  of  Akteon,  a 
son  of  Aristeus,  about  thirteen  centuries  b.c.  Later,  Celsius  (first  century) 
and  Coelius  Aurelianus  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  disease.  Celsius 
advised  treating  the  liites  inflicted  by  dogs,  by  suction  and  cauterization  with 
the  actual  cautery;  and  when  the  symptoms  of  the  tlisease  appeared,  he  extolled 
immersing  the  patient  in  cold  water — this  method  of  treatment  was  still  in  use 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Pliny,  Galen,  and  Aui'elianus  I'ecommended  the 
use  of  caustics.  We  find  no  accurate  description  of  the  disease,  however,  till 
1771,  when  Van  Swieten,  in  his  " Commentaria "  drew  a  good  clinical  picture 
of  rabies  and  mentioneil  its  paralytic  form.  Morgagni  refuted  many  errors 
made  by  his  contemporaries,  but  still  admitteil  that  rabies  could  occur  from  the 
bite  inflicted  by  a  simply  infuriated  dog. 

Etiology. — We  now  know  that  rabies  can  be  commimicated  only  by  an 
animal  affected  with  it;  it  is  transmitted  from  animal  to  animal,  from  animal 
to  man,  and,  occasionally,  from  man  to  man.  No  part  of  the  globe  seems  to 
be  free  from  it,  save,  probably,  Australia;  it  is  more  or  less  endemic  in  certain 
territories,  and  epidemics  have  occurred  from  time  to  time.  They  have  been 
traced  as  far  back  as  the  year  1271  in  Kurojie  and  1770  in  America.  In  1779 
there  was  an  epidemic  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1S73  one  in  New  York  and  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  disease  is  much  less  prevalent  in  this  country 
than  abroad.  The  most  frequent  source  of  infection  is  the  dog,  although  all 
mammals  are  susceptible  to  the  disease.  Thus,  persons  have  been  bitten  by 
rabid  cats,  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  rats,  wolves,  foxes,  skunks,  etc. 

The  disease  is  usually  transmitted  through  a  bite,  the  danger  of  which  depends 
upon  the  depth,  the  dimensions,  and  the  location.  But  infection  may  take 
place  through  other  channels.  Of  course,  any  wound,  whether  fresh  or  in  the 
process  of  healing,  may  easily  be  contaminated  by  the  rabic  virus.  It  has 
very  recently  been  demonstrated  (Remlinger)  that  freshly  shaven  skin  allows 
the  penetration  of  the  virus — a  fact  which  is  of  great  practical  importance  in 
cases  where  a  person's  face  has  been  licked  by  a  susfiect-ed  animal. 
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It  was  believed,  until  a  few  years'  ago,  that  healthy  mucous  membranes 
were  an  efficient  barrier  to  the  rabic  virus.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
we  must  except  the  conjimctiva  and  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  In  fact 
the  latter  offers  a  very  convenient  clianncl  of  infection  in  experimental  rabies 
— with  rabbits,  for  instance,  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

The  proportion  of  persons  who,  after  being  bitten  by  rabid  animals,  develop 
hydrophobia  has  been  variously  estimated.  Tardieu  and  Bouley,  in  France, 
collected  855  cases,  of  which  399,  or  46.6  per  cent,  died.  Generally  speaking, 
the  more  numerous  and  the  deeper  the  wounds,  the  greater  is  the  danger.  Fur- 
thermore, .statistics  show  that  the  mortality  is  greater  when  the  bites  are  mflicted 
on  bare  parts.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  clothing  prevents  to  a  certain  extent 
the  introduction  of  the  virus,  or,  at  least,  retluces  greatly  the  quantity  that 
reaches  the  wound.  The  nerve  supph'  of  the  wounded  part  plays  also  a  very 
important  role.  Thus,  face  bites  are  the  most  dangerous,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  virus  reaches  rapidly  the  medulla  through  the  cranial  nerves.  Bites 
on  the  finger  tips  are  next  in  importance.  Statistics  show  that  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  bites  inflicted  upon  the  face  result  fatall}'.  On  other  parts  of  the 
body  the  bites  show  the  following  percentages  of  fatality:  On  the  hands  and 
wrists,  65  to  70  per  cent;  on  the  arms,  30  to  35  per  cent;  on  the  lower  limbs, 
20  to  25  per  cent ;  on  the  trunk,  5  to  10  per  cent. 

Besides  infection  through  bites,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  inoculation 
of  the  virus  can  readily  take  place  through  scratches  made  l)y  the  claws  of 
rabid  animals.  Wlien,  for  instance,  cats  are  affected,  tliey  are  particularly 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  many  scratches  they  may  inflict  with  their  claws 
when  these  are  contaminateil  with  saliva. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  gross  lesions  of  rabies  show  nothing  pathog- 
nomonic.    The  chief  ones  are  found  in  the  central  nervous  system. 

Macroscopically,  there  are  evidences  of  hyperaemia  and  hemorrhage;  there  is 
more  or  less  extravasation  in  the  pia  mater;  the  meninges  are  often  cedematous. 
The  brain  sometimes  shows  areas  of  softening.  In  the  medulla  and  spmal 
cord  there  are  foci  of  softening  in  the  gray  matter,  in  both  the  anterior  and 
the  posterior  horns;  the  white  matter  shows  stria?  of  degeneration  in  Goll's 
and  Burdach's  columns.  These  lesions  predominate  in  the  cervical  portion 
when  infectioii  takes  place  through  a  wound  on  the  upper  limbs.  The  lumbar 
portion  of  the  cord  is  affected  when  the  wound  is  on  the  lower  limbs. 

Microscopically,  the  most  important  brain  lesions  are  found  in  Ammon's 
horn,  where  there  is  an  abmidant  migration  of  leucocytes  from  the  capillaries, 
and  the  nerve  cells  of  this  region  show  various  forms  of  degeneration. 

In  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord  the  lesions  have  been  compared  by  Schaffer 
to  those  of  an  acute  myelitis,  more  marked  in  the  gray  than  in  the  white  matter. 
The  most  constant  lesions  are  found  in  the  gray  substance  around  the  central 
canal  and  in  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  medulla  and  cord.     They  consist  of  small 
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hemorrhages  and  an  accumulation  of  embryonic  cells — of  jx'rithelial  or  migratory 
origin — about  the  blood-vessels;  there  are  a  proliferation  of  small  cells  around 
the  ganglion  cells,  and  a  degeneration  of  the  latter  witli  frciiuent  disappearance 
of  the  nucleus;  the  neurons  often  contain  j)igment  and  ;ire  invaded  by  small 
round  cells — usually  mononuclear,  rarely  polynuclear — which  fill  up  the  peri- 
cellular lymphatic  spaces,  thus  forming  small  nodules  which  have  been  called 
"rabic  nodules"  or  "Babes  tubercles." 

Golgi,  Germane,  and  Capobianco  stutlied  more  especially  the  ganglion 
cells  themselves,  and  they  showed  that  the  alterations  of  the  nucleus  partook 
of  the  nature  of  a  karyolysis.  These  lesions  may  be  observed  in  the  first  period 
of  the  disease.  Furthermore,  they  showed  that  the  shape  and  structure  of  the 
neurons  are  modified  in  different  ways.  For  exami)le,  in  tlie  brain,  medulla, 
and  cord  the  cells  are  vacuolated,  the  bodies  of  the  cells  and  their  processes 
being  atrophied.  The  same  lesions  are  to  be  found  in  Purkinje's  cells  of  the 
cerebellar  cortex.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  the  neurons  are  the  seat 
of  granular  degeneration,  and  there  is  more  or  less  complete  chromatolysis. 

The  above  lesions,  however,  are  not  pathognomonic;  they  are  similar  to 
those  found  in  various  intoxications.  In  1900  Van  Gehuchten  and  Nelis 
announced  the  discovery  of  lesions  apparently  specific,  if  not  in  nature,  at  least 
in  localization.  They  are  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  ganglia. 
They  consist  of  a  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  endothelial  capsules  so  pro- 
nounced as  to  fill  up,  more  or  less  completely,  the  spaces  between  the  capsules 
and  the  ganglion  cells;  the  latter  showing  various  lesions  of  their  protoplasm 
and  nucleus,  such  as  chromatolysis,  alteration  in  shape  and  position  of  the 
nucleus,  or  even  its  entire  disappearance.  Some  of  the  cells  are  completely 
destroyed,  and  their  spaces  are  filled  by  small  round  cells.  The  most  vulnerable 
of  the  ganglia  is  that  of  the  vagus,  which  is  usually  selected  for  the  histological 
diagnosis.  These  lesions  are  so  constant  and  characteristic  that  their  presence 
in  a  case  which  has  sho'\\m  the  visual  symptoms  of  rabies  is  sufficient  to  affirm 
the  diagnosis.  They  are  not  absolutely  specific,  as  they  have  been  observed 
in  ascending  neuritis,  in  diabetes  insipidus,  in  a  case  of  diphtheria,  in  chronic 
alcoholism,  and  in  a  case  of  syphilis  of  two  years'  standing  in  which,  a  few  months 
before  death,  there  were  paralysis  of  certain  muscles  of  the  face  and  of  the 
lower  limbs  and  some  disturbances  of  the  senses  of  touch,  heat,  and  pain.  Van 
Gehuchten  held  that  these  lesions  were  caused  by  a  special  action  of  the  rabic 
virus  on  the  cells  of  the  pericellular  endothelial  capsules.  He  thought  that 
the  intense  proliferation  of  these  cells  crowded  the  ganglion  cells  and  finally 
destroyed  them.  Metchnikoff  and  his  school,  however,  believe  that  the  nerve 
cells  are  first  affected  by  the  rabic  toxin,  as  is  the  case  with  other  toxins,  and 
that  the  other  lesions  are  the  result  of  a  phagocytic  process.  Their  theory  is 
as  follows:  Normally,  the  nerve  cells  and  their  capsules,  as  well  as  the  neu- 
roglia, are  in  a  state  of  ecjuilibrium  permitting  the  proper  functions  of  the  nobler 
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cell.  But,  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  affected,  the  equilibrium  is  broken;  the 
neuroglia  cells,  the  wandering  cells,  and  others  begin  to  proliferate,  and  their 
acti^-ity  is  exerted  against  the  diseased  cell  which,  if  death  does  not  occur  too 
early,  is,  sooner  or  later,  replaced  by  smaller  cells.  It  is  a  real  struggle  between 
the  nerve  cells  affected  by  the  toxin  and  the  neighboring  phagocytes,  which, 
in  certain  cases,  finally  take  the  place  of  the  nerve  cells. 

Next  to  the  nervous  system,  the  salivai-y  gla)ids  are  most  constantly  affected. 
The  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands  are  always  intensely  congested;  the 
parotid  gland  is  sometimes  unchanged.  Microscopically,  it  is  seen  that  the 
capillaries  are  over-filled  with  blood ;  numerous  roimd  cells  surround  the  blood- 
vessels, salivary  ducts,  and  nerves ;  the  comiective  tissue  is  (Edematous ;  the 
epithelium  of  the  alveoli  is  opaque  and  granular.  At  various  points  accumula- 
tions of  leucocytes  form  small  purulent  foci.  On  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
tongue,  near  the  base,  are  sometimes  seen  small  vesico-pustules,  known  as 
lyssa.  They  are  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  the  secretions  from  the  ob- 
structed glandular  ducts.  Marochetti  lielieved  that  these  pustules  contained 
the  \-irus  of  the  disease;  hence  the  name  of  "lyssa"  which  was  given  to  it — 
a  name  which  is  still  in  use  in  Germany. 

The  respiratory  and  digestive  mucous  membranes  show  some  congestion 
due  to  the  terminal  asphyxia. 

The  kidneys  may  be  the  seat  of  a  diffuse  parenchymatous  nephritis;  the 
urine  sometimes  contains  albumin,  and  sugar  is  present  in  many  cases. 

Examination  of  the  blood  shows  a  marked  polynuclear  leucocytosis. 

The  Rabic  Virus — Of  more  practical  importance  than  the  pathology  of 
the  disease  is  some  knowledge  regarding  its  virus.  Clinically,  it  is  universally 
kno^v-n  that  the  virus  is  present  in  the  saliva  of  rabid  animals,  and  it  is  generally 
through  the  saliva  that  woimds  become  infected.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  at 
what  jjeriod  of  the  diseas'?  the  virus  appears  in  the  saliva  of  rabid  animals.  In 
a  long  series  of  experiments,  Roux  and  Nocard  found  that  the  virus  may  be 
present  in  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  dog  as  long  as  three  days  before  the  animal 
shows  any  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Pampoukis  reported  the  case  of  a  person 
who  died  of  rabies,  and  ^^•ho  was  bitten  by  a  dog  eight  days  before  it  showed 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Zaccaria  related  the  case  of  a  dog  which, 
bitten  by  another  dog  thirteen  days  before  the  latter  showed  any  symptoms  of 
rabies,  developed  the  disease. 

As  to  the  presence  of  the  virus  in  the  saliva  of  human  beings  affected  with 
rabies,  there  is  some  uncertainty.  A  few  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the 
disease  was  transmitted  from  man  to  man  through  the  saliva.  Magendie  and 
Breschet,  in  1813,  inoculated  two  dogs  with  the  saliva  of  a  man  who  had  tlied 
of  rallies;  one  died  of  the  disease.  A  few  years  ago  Bardach  made  similar 
tests,  with  some  positive  results.  More  recently,  Bertarelli  and  Volpino  (1903) 
inoculated  twenty  rabbits  with  the  saliva  and  with  an  emulsion  of  the  parotid. 
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submaxillary,  and  sublingual  ghuKls  of  a  child  who  had  died  of  rabies:  the 
results  were  entirely  negative.  Renilinger  (1901)  inocukited  eight  rabbits 
witli  the  filtered  saliva  of  two  iiicii  who  had  developed  rabies  twenty-seven 
days  after  being  bitten  by  a  rabid  woN':  none  died.  Two  rabbits  inoculated  with 
the  unfiltered  saliva  were  well  two  montlis  after  the  injection. 

The  virus  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  lachrymal  glands  (Bombici),  the 
suprarenal  capsules,  and  the  pancreas  (Bertarelli  and  \'^olpino  in  the  case  men- 
tioned above). 

The  manunanj  glandi^  may  contain  the  virus.  As  to  the  milk,  clinical  observa- 
tions are  contradictory,  and  lalioratory  experiments  have  given  different  results. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  virus  is  rarely  present  in  the  milk  of  rabid  females. 

The  transmission  of  the  virus  through  the  placenta,  from  mother  to  foetus, 
is  luicertain.  Lafosse  and  Canillac  have  seen  rabies  appear  in  calves  born 
from  rabid  cows.  Kolessnikoff  has  observed  one  case  in  the  human  being. 
Perroncito  and  Carita  had  an  ecjual  number  of  positive  and  negative  results. 
Loir  (1903)  noted  positive  results  in  the  rabbit. 

Until  recently,  it  was  conceded  that  the  blood  of  rabid  animals  was  never 
virulent.  However,  Hertwig  had  stated  that  it  could  contain  some  virus. 
Lafosse  was  able  to  demonstrate  this  fact  in  one  case  only.  Later,  after  numer- 
ous experiments  made  in  Pasteur's  laboratory,  it  was  concluded  that  the  blood 
was  not  virulent,  and  that,  in  every  instance  in  which  a  positive  result  had 
been  attained  after  inoculation  with  blood,  it  was  through  accidental  contam- 
ination. Recently,  however,  A.  Marie  (1904),  in  a  series  of  twenty  experiments, 
succeeded  twice  in  demonstrating  the  presence  of  the  virus  in  the  blood  of 
animals  affected  with  rabies:  once  in  a  guinea-pig  and  once  in  a  rabl^it.  From 
these  results,  obtained  by  such  a  thorough  and  painstaking  investigator,  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  in  rare  cases,  the  blood  of  rabid  animals  may  contain 
enough  virus  to  cause  infection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lymph,  the  liver, 
the  spleen,  the  urine,  and  the  spermatic  fluid  are  never  virulent.  Muscular 
tissues  contain  small  quantities  of  virus  owing  to  the  presence  of  nerves  and 
nerve  endings. 

Inasmuch  as  the  virus  is  not  usually  found  in  the  blood,  the  question  has 
arisen  as  to  how  it  was  propagated  through  the  system.  In  1879  Duboue 
advanced  the  theory  that  the  rabic  virus  travelled  through  the  nerves.  In  1889 
Di  Vestea  and  Zagari  proved  it  experimentally.  Roux  demonstrated  that  the 
virus  follows  the  nerves  of  the  bitten  limb  to  the  nerve  centres,  and  thence 
follows  do\TO  the  nerves  of  the  opposite  limb.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
virus  follows  the  small  lymphatics  accompanying  the  nerves.  The  virulent 
glandular  tissues  mentioned  in  a  previous  paragraph  recei-\-e  their  virus  through 
their  nerve  supply. 

It  is  of  practical  interest  to  know  the  amount  of  resistance  which  the  rabic 
virus  offers  to  the  various  physical  and  chemical  agents: 
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Heat  rapidly  destroys  it:  an  exposure  to  a  teni]jerature  of  48°  C.  (118°  F.) 
for  five  minutes  renders  it  inert.  A  rabic  metlulla  loses  its  virulence  after 
ha\-ing  been  heated  for  one  hour  at  50°  C.  (122°  F.)  or  for  two  hours  at  45°  C. 
(113°  F.). 

Cold  has  little  or  no  action:  an  exposure  to  -35°  or  -40°  C.  (31°  or  40°  F. 
below  zero)  only  diminishes  the  virulence  (Gibier,  1883). 

An  exposure  to  sunlight  for  forty  hours  (the  temperature  not  exceeding  3t)°  C.) 
destroys  the  ^d^us.  The  Roentgen  rays  do  not  seem  to  have  any  action  on  the 
virus  (Frantzius,  Hogyes"). 

The  virus  retains  its  virulence  in  water  for  from  twenty  to  forty  days.  In 
neutral  glycerin  the  virulence  is  unaltered  for  three  or  foiu'  weeks,  and  is  still 
jiresent  after  the  lap.se  of  ten  or  twelve  weeks  or  even  a  longer  ]ieriod.  A  1 : 1,000 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  tlestroys  immediately  the  virulence  of  its 
ovn\  volume  of  emulsion  of  rabic  ^■irus.  A  2.5-per-cent  ]xr7nanganate-of- pot- 
ash .solution,  in  fifty-per-cent  alcohol  destroys  the  virulence  of  a  similar 
emulsion  in  twenty-four  hours.  An  emulsion  in  twenty-five-per-cent  alcohol 
is  still  virulent  after  three  days,  but  not  after  five  days.  An  emulsion  acidified 
with  one  or  two  drops  of  acetic  acid,  or  made  decidedly  alkaline  with  a  small 
crystal  of  sodium  carbonate,  is  rendered  inactive.  A  five-per-cent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  destroys  the  virus  in  one  hour;  a  two-per-cent  solution  in  two 
hoiu's.  Lemon  juice  acts  in  from  seven  to  ten  minutes.  Silver  nitrate  has  very 
little  effect  on  the  virus;  chlorine  and  bromine  water  destroy  it  rapidly.  In 
catlavers,  the  virus  retains  its  properties  for  a  long  time  (from  twentj'  to  forty 
days). 

Nature  of  the  Virus. — Nothing  is  yet  positively  known  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  rabic  virus.  Pasteur  believed  the  disease  to  be  caused  by  a  germ,  and 
l)ecause  he  was  unable  to  isolate  and  stain  it,  he  thought  it  was  too  small  to 
be  observed  with  the  usual  means.  At  different  times  some  investigators 
believed  they  had  foimd  the  specific  microbe  of  the  disease.  Gibier,  Fol,  and 
Dowsdevel  described  small  granulations  which  they  fountl  in  emulsions  of  rabic 
nervous  substance  antl  in  the  sections  of  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord.  These 
were  probably  granules  fi'om  the  protoplasm  antl  nuclei  of  the  degenerated 
cells.  Bru.schettini  fountl  a  short  bacillus  which  he  succeeded  in  cultivating  on 
a  lecithin-gelatin  medium,  and  in  broth  made  with  cerebral  matter  to  which 
glucose  and  glycerin  were  added.  The  cultures  injected  subilurally  killed  rabbits 
in  from  five  to  eight  days  with  symptoms  of  paralytic  rabies.  Investigations 
carried  on  at  the  Institut  Pasteur,  in  Paris,  disclosetl  the  presence  of  the  same 
bacillus  in  the  central  nervous  system  of  non-rabitl  rabbits. 

Recently  (1903)  an  Italian  investigator,  Negri,  found  a  peculiar  structure 
in  the  central  nervous  system  of  mammals  which  had  died  of  rabies,  and  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  the  specific  parasite.  He  described  protoplasmic  inclu- 
sions which  may  he  found  in  the  pyramidal  cells  of  the  horn  of  Ammon,  in  Pur- 
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kinje's  cells  of  the  cerebellum,  in  the  pyramidal  cells  of  the  cortex,  and  sparingly 
in  the  pons,  the  medulla,  the  spinal  cord,  ami  the  various  ganglia.  These  inclu- 
sions, according  to  Negri,  are  not  found  in  tlie  nervous  systems  of  healthy  sub- 
jects or  in  individuals  that  die  of  other  diseases.  He  regai'ds  them  as  the  specific 
protozoon  of  rabies.  These  bodies,  which  are  stained  red  by  Mann's  method 
(methylene  blue  and  eosin),  are  spherical,  elliptical,  or  pyriform  in  shape; 
their  size  varies  from  1  or  1.5  /i  to  10,  12,  or  15  fi  in  diameter;  those  which  are 
elliptical  may  be  as  long  as  22  /a  and  6.5  f-  wide.  They  consist  of  a  non-gran- 
ular, homogeneous,  hyaline  mass  inside  of  which  are  observed  light  bodies 
resembling  vacuoles.  Under  high  magnification  it  is  seen  that  some  of  these 
light  bodies  are  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  darker  color,  seemingly  formed  by  a 
concentration  of  the  hyaline  mass;  they  contain  a  small  granule,  centrally 
located — sometimes  two  or  three,  or  even  a  larger  number.  The  bodies  are 
foimd  within  the  protoplasm  of  the  nerve  cells  and  sometimes  in  the  processes. 
According  to  Negri,  they  are  more  numerous  and  of  a  larger  size  in  cases  of 
rabies  with  a  long  period  of  incubation.    (Plate  XIX.) 

It  is  now  a  well-established  fact  that  the  presence  of  Negri's  bodies  is  pa- 
thognomonic of  rabies.  Daddi,  Volpino,  Luzzani  and  Macchi,  Negri,  d'Amato 
have  collected  (to  January,  1905)  463  cases  of  rabies  in  animals  (dogs,  cats,  and 
rabbits),  in  all  of  which  thej^  were  present.  In  a  series  of  93  cases  investigated 
for  this  special  purpose,  Abba  and  Bormans  found  the  bodies  in  58  cases;  the 
biological  test  corroborated  the  diagnosis,  and  was  negative  in  the  35  cases  in 
which  the  bodies  were  absent. 

In  several  cases  of  human  rabies  the  bodies  were  readily  fomid:  Negri, 
1  case;  Daddi,  3  casesi;  Pace,  4  cases;  Bertarelli  and  Volpino,  1  case;  Luzzani, 
1  case;  C.  Fisch  (St.  Louis),  5  cases;  the  writer,  1  case.  Nevertheless,  we  do 
not  agree  with  Negri  and  some  of  his  followers  in  accepting  these  bodies  as  the 
specific  protozoon  of  rabies.  The  objections  which  may  be  raised  against  this 
claim  are  numerous.     They  are : 

First. — The  bodies  are  found  mostly  in  the  various  parts  of  the  central 
nervous  system  which  we  ha\-e  already  enumerated,  and  where  the  rabic  virus 
is  present  in  rather  small  quantities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bodies  are  absent 
or  extremely  scarce  in  the  medulla  and  the  pons,  which  are  the  most  virulent 
portions  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

Second. — The  rabic  virus — or  microbe — is  capable  of  passing  through  the 
Berkefeld  filter,  bougies  \,  N,  and  W.  This  proves  Pasteur's  hypothesis,  that 
the  specific  organism  of  rabies  is  extremely  small.  Negri's  "protozoon"  could 
not  go  through  the  same  filter,  although  Celli  and  De  Blasi  contend  that,  if  the 
larger  and  medium-sized  bodies  may  be  stopped  by  the  bougies,  the  smallest 
forms  may  pass  through. 

Third. — The  rabic  virus,  as  previously  stated,  is  easily  destroyed  at  relatively 
low  temperatures  (45°  C),  whereas  protozoa  are  not.     It  has  been  sho\vn  that 
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Figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4. — Cells  from  Amnion's  Horn  of  the  Dog.   Oil  immersion  -j't.  ocular  3.    Stain; 
Unna's  blue  and  ecsin  (Frothingham).     a,  Nucleolus:  6,  Negri's  bodies. 

Figs.  5  and  G. — Cells  from  Ammon's  Horn  of  the  Dog.    Oil  immersion  y'.7,  ocular  3.      Stain:  eosin 
and  Loeffler's  alkaline  methylene  blue. 

Fig.  7. — Extracellular  Negri  Body  from  the  same  Preparation  as  that  Shown  in  Figs.  5  and  6.  Oil 
immersion  -r^^,  ocular  3. 
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the  extremely  small  micro-organisms  which  ha\-c  liecn  iliscovered  within  the 
last  few  years  offer  very  little  resistance  to  heat.  Thus,  the  blood  of  yellow- 
fever  patients  loses  its  virulence  after  being  heated  to  55°  C.  for  ten  minutes 
(Reed  and  Carroll),  or  for  five  minutes  (Marchoux  and  Simond).  The  virulence 
of  the  lymph  in  aphthous  fever  disappears  after  an  exposure  to  50°  C.  for  fifteen 
minutes.  A  temperature  of  52°  C.  sterilizes  the  plague  virus  in  one-half  of  an 
hour. 

Fourth. — If  an  emulsion  of  rabic  nervous  substance  is  centriiuged  and  tested 
at  different  intervals,  it  is  found  that  the  superficial  layer  of  liquid  is  still  viru- 
lent after  forty-five  minutes;  it  is  no  longer  so  after  one  hour  (Remlinger). 
This  slow  action  of  the  centrifuge  is  in  favor  of  extremely  minute  dimensions 
of  the  organism  and  against  the  protozoon  theory. 

Fifth. — In  rabbits  inoculated  subdurally  with  rabic  virus,  the  medulla  is 
often  \-irulent  three  days  after  inoculation  and  always  so  after  the  fourth  day 
(Remlinger).  This  extremely  rajiid  diffusion  of  the  rabic  virus  through  the 
nervous  system  is  another  factor  against  the  possibility  of  a  protozoon  as  the 
pathogenic  agent  of  the  disease. 

Si.vth. — The  Negri  bodies  have  never  been  fountl  in  the  saliva  of  rabid  ani- 
mals. 

C.  Fisch,  who  for  the  last  two  years  has  made  a  very  painstaking  study  of 
the  Negri  bodies,  as.serts  that  they  bear  no  relation  to  any  other  known  pro- 
tozoa; that  the  body  itself  is  no  parasite,  but  possibly  an  envelope  for  minute 
parasites  enclosed  in  it ;  whether  this  envelope  is  cytoplasmic  or  produced  by 
the  parasite  cannot  be  said  (personal  communication).  Thus,  the  ultramicro- 
scopic-organism  hypothesis  of  Pasteur  for  the  pathogenic  agent  of  rabies 
seems  to  remain  the  only  plausible  one;  in  other  words,  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  germ  and  its  toxin. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Anna  W.  Williams,  of  the  Research  Laboratory  of 
the  New  York  Department  of  Health,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
Negri  bodies  for  the  past  year,  holds  that  the  characteristic  structure  and  stain- 
ing qualities  brought  out  by  the  smear  method  of  examination  render  the 
belief  that  they  are  protozoa  almost  a  certainty. 

Remlinger  was  the  first  scientist  to  annomice  that  the  rabic  virus  could  pass 
through  the  Berkefeld  filter.  He  was  closely  followed  by  Di  Vestea  and  Celli 
and  de  Blasi.  In  further  experiments,  Remlinger  showed  that  the  virus  could 
even  go  through  bougie  Berkefeld  W,  thus  proving  the  extreme  minuteness 
of  the  organism.  However,  the  virus  is  usually  stopped  by  bougie  Chamberland 
F.  This  was  observed  by  Gibier  and  myself  in  1 894,  and  demonstrates  at  the 
same  time  the  existence  of  the  rabic  toxin.  In  fact,  rabbits  inoculated  sub- 
durally with  virus  filtered  through  Chamberland  F  may  die  with  all  the  symp- 
toms of  paralytic  rabies.  The  brain  of  these  rabbits  emulsified  in  the  usual 
wav  and  inoculated  into  other  animals  does  not  affect  the  latter,  .showing  that 
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it  (lid  not  contain  the  germ;  the  rabl)its  wore  killed  by  tlie  toxin  which  had 
pa^>scd  through  the  hlter,  whereas  the  micni-orgaMisiiis  themselves  were  retained 
by  the  bougie. 

The  vh'uk'nce  of  the  germ,  as  it  exists  in  animals  at  large  affected  with  the 
disease — the  so-called  f:ireet  virus — may  be  increased  or  diminished  imder  cer- 
tain conflitions.  After  a  succession  of  transfers  first  from  dog  to  rabbit,  and 
then  from  rabbit  to  rabbit,  it  becomes  more  and  more  virulent  for  this  animal. 
The  period  of  incubation  is  gradually  diminished  till  the  rabbits  die  regularly 
in  ten  days.  The  virus  has  by  this  time  become  of  uniform  strength,  and  is 
called  "fixed  virus."  In  the  above  experiments  of  Remlinger  and  others,  both 
street  virus  and  fixed  virus  were  used,  with  identical  results.  This  shows  that 
the  micro-organism  is  the  same;  the  difference  is  only  in  the  degree  of  virulence. 
We  know  this  to  be  the  case  with  many  other  germs. 

Description  of  the  Disease. — Period  of  Inciibalion. — Rabies,  like  all  infec- 
tious diseases,  has  a  ]5eriod  of  incubation,  which,  it  must  be  said,  is  extremely 
elastic.  It  varies  from  fourteen  days  to  several  months,  the  average  being 
from  five  to  ten  weeks.  A  few  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  disease 
appeared  two  years  after  the  bite.  Personally,  I  know  of  one  case,  observed 
at  the  New  York  Pasteur  Institute,  in  which  a  man  died  one  year  after  being 
bitten  by  a  rabid  dog. 

The  length  of  the  period  of  incubation  depends  upon  the  location  and  nature 
of  the  bite,  upon  the  quantity  of  virus  introtluced  into  the  wound  and  its  degree 
of  virulence,  and  upon  the  condition  of  the  subject.  The  shorter  periods  of 
incubation  are  observed  after  bites  on  the  face.  In  these  cases  the  virus  has 
but  a  short  distance  to  travel  to  reach  the  nerve  centres.  All  conditions  depress- 
ing the  nervous  system  have  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  period  of  incubation.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that,  luidcr  favorable  conditions,  the  virus 
may  remain  latent  for  a  long  time  after  its  introiluction  in  the  system  and  be 
finally  destroyed.  Pace,  of  Naples,  recently  fountl  the  virus  in  the  cauterized 
ivound  of  a  man  dying  of  rabies  thirty-three  days  after  being  bitten.  It  has 
often  been  observed,  in  the  different  anti-rabic  institutes,  that  rabbits  inocu- 
lated with  fixed  virus,  and  which  had  apparently  escaped  from  the  disease, 
would  suddenly  develop  all  the  symptoms  of  rabies,  and  die  after  being  exposed 
to  severe  cold  or  after  being  insufficiently  fed.  Such  conditions  may  be  met 
with  in  human  beings. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  occurs  in  two  forms:  the  furious  form,  and  the 
paralytic  form. 

The  furious  form  may  be  divided  into  three  stages:  the  prodromal,  the 
stage  of  excitement,  and  the  paralytic  stage. 

Tlie  prodromal  stage  is  characterized  by  nervous  manifestations :  the  patient 
is  melancholic,  sad,  indifferent  to  his  surroundings;  he  prefers  solitude;  at 
times  he  feels  an  imperative  desire  to  exercise,  and  finds  relief  in  taking  a  long 
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walk.  Headache  i.s  ainiost  invariably  present,  being  most  intense  in  cases  of 
bites  on  the  face.  Sleep  is  always  broken  by  sudden  awakenings  and  night- 
mares; tliis  symptom  being  never  absent,  even  in  children.  In  patients  who 
are  conscious  of  their  trouble  and  its  dangers,  the  cerebral  manifestations  are 
still  more  marked.  In  some  cases  the  period  of  melancholia  is  replaced  by 
unusual  manifestations  of  cheerfulness  and  exuberance,  sometimes  bordering 
on  hysteria. 

The  prodromal  stage  lasts  for  from  forty-eight  hours  to  five  or  six  days.  In 
one  case,  that  of  a  child,  Roux  noticed  uneasiness  and  sadness  three  weeks 
after  the  bite,  whereas  the  first  symptoms  of  rabies  did  not  appear  till  three 
months  later. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  beginning  of  this  stage  coincides  with  the 
first  appearance  of  the  virus  in  the  brain.  In  a  .series  of  expeiiments  made 
recently,  Remlinger  fomul  that  the  nerve  centres  of  animals  inoculated  sub- 
cutaneously  with  fixed  virus  were  \iiulent  eleven  and  twelve  days  before  the 
death  of  the  animal,  death  occurring  eighteen  or  twenty  days  after  the  inocu- 
lation. It  is  logical  to  suppose  that  in  a  man  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  the  nerve 
centres  are  \-irulent  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
the  case.  Pain  in  the  bitten  part  is  often  an  early  symptom,  having  appeared 
in  some  cases  as  early  as  fifteen  days  before  any  other  symptom.  The  pain  is 
lancinating,  usually  radiating  from  the  cicatrix;  at  other  times  it  is  replaced 
by  a  feeling  of  numbness  or  cold.  After  a  bite  on  the  hand,  for  instance,  the 
pain  is  first  felt  in  the  spot  where  the  bite  was  inflicted,  whether  there  be  any 
visible  cicatrix  or  not;  then  it  gradually  extends  into  the  wrist,  the  forearm, 
the  arm,  the  .shoulder,  and  the  side  of  the  neck. 

Then  come  sjnnptoms  due  to  the  involvement  of  the  medulla,  and  the  period 
of  excitement,  or  hydrophobic  stage,  begins.  Respiration  becomes  irregular  and 
seems  difficult,  being  interrupted  by  deep  inspirations;  the  pulse  is  accelerated; 
vomiting  sometimes  occurs;  the  pupils  are  dilated.  Difficulty  in  deglutition 
is,  however,  the  one  symptom  which  usually  attracts  the  attention  of  the  patient 
and  those  near  him.  It  appears  more  or  less  suddenly  and  much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  imfortunate  subject,  who  has  often  forgotten  by  this  time  that  he  ever 
was  bitten,  and  is  in  utter  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of  his  ailment.  In  several 
cases,  men  have  told  me  that  the  first  intimation  they  had  that  something  was 
wrong  was  in  the  chfficulty  they  experienced  in  "taking  a  drink."  They  could 
not  accoimt  for  it,  would  make  repeated  trials,  and  then  conclude  that  "if 
they  could  not  get  down  a  drink  of  whiskey  they  must  be  in  pretty  bad  shape." 
In  attempting  to  eat  or  drink,  the  patient  feels  a  sort  or  constriction  of  the  phar- 
ynx. It  is  transitory,  but  reappears  at  each  attempt  to  swallow.  The  facial 
expre.?.sion  denotes  the  painful  .sensation  which  is  felt.  On  being  ofTered  a 
glass  of  Mater  or  other  liquid,  the  patient,  although  thirsty,  at  first  refuses. 
Then,  if  he  can  be  persuailed  to  try,  he  spasmodically  extends  the  arm  to  get 
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hold  of  the  ghiss;  the  eye.s  become  fixed;  the  jaws  ti.iilileii:  the  tiares  are  dilated. 
The  gla.s."^  i.s  brought  to  the  mouth  by  jerks,  and,  as  it  gets  near,  the  patient, 
trembling,  eagerly  leans  toward  it,  antl,  while  making  an  attempt  to  drink — 
whether  he  be  successful  or  not — the  respiratory  spasm  is  brought  on.  The 
head  is  raised,  slightly  thi-owii  back,  and  three  or  four  short,  jerky  inspirations 
ai'e  made;  the  facial  and  neck  muscles  ai'C  rigid;  respiration  stops.  Then 
there  is  a  sigh  and  the  patient  is  calm  till  the  next  crisis  occurs.  This  is  brought 
on  by  the  sight  of  a  liquid,  by  the  noise  made  by  running  water,  by  a  sudden 
noise  of  any  character,  by  a  bright  light  suddenly  brought  before  the  patient's 
eyes,  or,  finally,  by  a  draught  of  air  blowing  on  the  patient's  face — this  latter 
event  invariably  producing  a  spasm.  There  is  general  hypera^sthesia ;  the 
reflexes  are  exaggerated;  restlessness  is  marked.  The  patient  may  get  up  from 
his  bed,  strike  his  head  against  the  wall,  and  thus  inflict  upon  himself  quite 
severe  wonuds  without  apparent  suffering.  Rarely  have  rabid  persons  become 
aggressive  or  have  attempted  to  bite  except  when  pvit  under  restraint;  on  the 
contrary,  they  usually  warn  their  attendants  of  an  oncoming  attack  and  beg 
them  to  remain  away,  fearing  to  harm  them.  They  have  no  desire  to  talk. 
"VMien  asked  a  question  they  seem  reluctant  about  answering.  When  they  do 
reply,  a  slight  respiratory  spasm  precedes  the  first  words,  and  the  sentences 
are  abrupt  and  interrupted  by  short  inspirations.  The  ^•oice  is  often  husky,  and 
when  the  patients  are  exciteil  and  attempt  to  talk  loudly,  they  emit  a  peculiar 
sound  which  has  led  to  the  popular  saying  that  they  "  bark  like  a  dog." 

Death  sometimes  occurs  at  this  stage,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  disease  goes  on 
into  the  paralytic  stage.  Consciousness  gradually  disappears,  after  alternating 
periods  of  peifect  lucidity  and  hallucination.  The  crises  of  spasms  become 
less  frequent  and  weaker.  The  ability  to  swaUow  sometimes  returns,  and 
small  quantities  of  food  maj'  be  taken,  but  the  patient  becomes  weak.  Certain 
groups  of  muscles  are  paralyzed;  ataxic  movements  may  be  observed.  Saliva- 
tion is  profuse,  the  saliva  being  usually  thick  and  ropy.  The  body  temperature, 
which  is  but  little  above  normal  during  the  stage  of  excitement,  rapidly  rises 
to  38°  or  39°  C.  (100°-102°  F.)  or  even  higher.  (I  had  occasion  to  observe  one 
case  in  wliich  the  temperatiu-e  remained  above  102°  F.  for  three  days,  and  rose 
to  105°  F.  a  few  hours  Ijefore  death.)  The  pulse  is  feeble  and  rapid — from 
120  to  140.  Facial  paralysis,  or  hemiplegia,  or  ophthalmoplegia,  or  paraplegia, 
precedes  the  final  collapse.  This  stage  is  often  very  short  and  rarely  lasts 
longer  than  twelve  hom-s. 

In  rare  cases  of  furious  rabies  the  prodromal  stage  may  be  absent  and  the 
disease  may  begin  suddenly  with  the  period  of  excitement.  Tliis  is  more  likely 
to  occur  when  the  development  of  the  disease  is  hastened  through  some  acci- 
dental cause  such  as  a  violent  emotion,  exposure  to  cold,  excessive  exertion,  etc. 

The  paralytic  form  of  rabies  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  the  more  or  less 
total  absence  of  the  stage  of  excitement.     The  prodromal  stage  is  the  same 
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as  in  the  furious  form.  The  first  sj'inptom  of  the  disease  is  usually  a  sensation 
of  numbness  and  heaviness  in  the  bitten  limb.  There  is  pain  in  the  site  of  the 
wounil,  and  the  mu.scles  are  the  seat  of  fibrillary  contractions.  Then  the  limb 
becomes  weak  and  clums_v,  and  its  movements  are  ataxic.  Sometimes  the 
paralysis  tloes  not  begin  in  the  liitten  part.  The  first  .symptoms  then  consist 
of  violent  pains  confined  at  first  to  the  lower  limbs  and  then  extending  to  the 
trunk.  At  the  same  time  there  are  numbness  and  weakness  of  the  limbs,  and 
naovements  become  impossible.  Wliatever  may  be  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  the  paral}'sis  is  usualh'  ascending.  From  the  limbs  it  extends  to  the 
trmik,  then  to  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  intestines.  It  may  reach  the  muscles 
of  the  pharyn.x  and  often  becomes  general  before  death  takes  place. 

The  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  three  to  four  days.  It  may  lie 
as  short  as  two  day.s  or  as  long  as  eight  days.  The  jKiralytic  always  lasts  longer 
than  the  furious  form  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  clinical  diagnosis  of  rabies  is  easily  made.  One  symptom 
is  pathognomonic — that  is,  the  pharyngeal  and  respiratory  spasm  caused  by 
a  slight  draught  of  air.  I  usually  bring  out  this  symptom  by  gently  blowing  on 
the  patient's  face,  while  his  attention  is  attracted  by  a  third  person  or  by  con- 
versation. Even  if  the  patient  is  talking  and  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  the 
characteristic  spasm  occurs  and  forces  Ifim  to  stop.  The  facial  expression  is 
cjuite  characteristic  and  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Rabies  must,  however,  be  differentiated  from  hysteria,  tetanus,  lyssophobia, 
deliriimi  tremens,  and  poisoning  by  stramonimn  or  by  belladonna. 

In  tetanus  the  spasms  are  tonic  rather  than  convulsive;  the  mental  state 
anil  facial  expression  differ  from  what  is  observed  in  rabies;  and  the  con- 
tractiu-es  of  the  jaws  and  limbs  are  quite  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

In  hysteria  the  reflex  contractions  brought  on  by  cutaneous  stimuli  are 
never  as  intense  as  those  of  the  rabic  spasm. 

Lyssophobia  or  imaginary  hydrophobia  occurs  only  in  neuropathic  persons; 
it  is  amenable  to  treatment  and  its  symptoms  usually  last  for  so  long  a  time 
that  no  mistake  can  be  made. 

In  the  other  affections,  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms peculiar  to  each  are  usually  sufficient  to  prevent  error;  furthermore, 
the  absence  of  the  jiathognomonic  symptom  mentioned  above  will  eliminate 
rabies. 

The  examination  of  the  Ijlood  in  this  disease  is  of  little  practical  value,  inas- 
much as  nothing  abnormal  may  be  found  up  to  within  two  or  three  days  before 
death  occui-s.  At  that  time  there  is  a  slight  polynuclear  hyperleucocytosis. 
This  increases  with  the  progress  of  the  disease,  so  that  a  few  hours  before  death 
the  leucocyte  count  may  be  over  20,000;  and  it  reaches  its  maximum  at  the  time 
of  death,  the  percentage  of  polynuclear  leucocytes  being  as  high  as  85.  TMs 
is  constant  (I  have  observed  it  in  a  series  of  fifteen  consecutive  cases),  antl  the 
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absence  of  this  polynucloai'  Icvicocytosis  would  have  a  negative  value  in  making 
a  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — (1)  Local. — Wounds  iiiHicted  by  rabid  animals — or  animals 
suppo.sed  to  be  rabid — should  be  treated  like  any  other  infected  wounds.  Bleed- 
ing should  be  encouraged,  as  a  free  flow  of  blood  may  carry  off  with  it  a  great 
part  of  the  virus.  Then  the  wound  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  any 
good  antiseptic  solution.  The  newer  colloidal  silver  or  silver-salt  preparations 
are  to  be  preferred,  inasmuch  as  their  solutions  do  not  coagulate  albumin,  they 
penetrate  into  the  tissues,  and  they  may  destroy  the  greater  part  of  the  virus 
introduced  into  the  wound.  If  these  preparations  are  not  at  hand,  the  com- 
pound tincture  of  iodine  makes  a  very  efficient  application.  It  is  rather  painful, 
but  the  wound  may  first  be  antcsthetized  with  a  weak  cocaine  solution  or  with 
a  few  crystals  of  chloretone.  A  four-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  may  be 
used  for  very  superficial  wounds,  but  for  deep  ones  it  is  too  lacking  in  penetrat- 
ing power.  In  the  absence  of  any  of  the  usual  antiseptics,  pure  lemon  juice 
may  be  tried.  It  is  active  "in  vitro,"  but  I  have  had  no  experience  with  it 
clinically,  and  cannot  vouch  for  its  usefulness.  Cauterization  of  the  wound, 
which  is  the  treatment  handed  do\\Ti  to  us  from  the  first  century,  and  is,  in  the 
popular  mind,  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  a  dog  bite,  is  still  greatly  in 
favor.  Personally,  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  it :  it  can  never  be  relied  upon.  It 
is  true,  it  has  been  shown  that  immediate  cauterization  with  the  cautery  (actual 
or  thermo-),or  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  will  often  destroy  all  the  virus  inoculated. 
If  it  does  not  afford  an  absolute  safeguard,  it  will  tend  to  increase  the  length 
of  the  period  of  incubation,  and  this  is  important,  if  the  patient  cannot  reach 
an  antirabic  institute  within  a  short  time.  If  the  wound  cannot  be  treated 
in  this  way  within  one  hour,  it  is  much  better  to  treat  it  antiseptically.  Indeed, 
who  would  think,  nowadays,  of  using  the  cautery,  or  nitric  acid,  in  a  woimd 
which  had  been  infected  with  any  of  the  knowai  bacteria? 

As  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  on  the  pathology  of  rabies  and 
the  nature  of  its  virus,  we  know  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  germ  and  its  toxin. 
Hence  the  rationale  of  treating  wounds  infected  by  the  rabic  vii'us  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  we  would  treat  any  other  infected  wounds.  Furthermore, 
I  consitler  cauterization  as  being  dangerou.s,  as  it  usually  gives  the  victim  a 
false  sense  of  security.  An  experience  of  fifteen  years  in  an  antirabic  institute 
is  sufficient  to  teach  one  to  be  cautious  in  dealing  with  a  disease  which  cannot 
be  treated  except  prophylactically,  and  in  which,  when  the  first  symptoms 
have  appeared,  the  mortality  may  be  said  to  be  one  hmidred  per  cent. 

One  word  with  regard  to  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  so  often  used  for  cauter- 
izing. It  is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  almost  invariably  retards  the  healing  of 
woimds  which,  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  would  promptly  get  well. 

(2)  General. — WTien  the  first  symptoms  of  rabies  have  appeared,  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  relieve  the  patient's  sufferings  as  much  as  possible.     Any  exciting 
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cause  of  the  spasms  should  be  avoitlccL  Hence  the  patient  should  be  placed 
in  a  darkened  room,  free  from  draughts,  and  as  far  re  mo  veil  from  any  noise  as 
possible.  Visitors  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  room.  During  the  stage  of 
excitement,  repeated  doses  of  hyoscine  hydrobromate,  in  hypodermatic  injections, 
should  be  given.  Hyoscine  seems  to  be  the  most  efficient  drug  at  our  disposal 
for  quieting  rabic  patients.  Chloral  and  morphine  have  little  or  no  effect. 
Nutrient  enemata  may  be  given;  also  normal  salt  solution  to  relieve  thirst. 
However,  the  least  the  patient  is  disturbed,  the  better.  The  patient's  saliva 
should  be  carefully  collected  and  sterilized;  all  clothes  contaminated  with  it 
should  be  boiled  or  exposed  to  sunlight  in  the  open  air  for  several  tlays.  Dur- 
ing the  paralytic  stage,  whenever  the  ability  to  swallow  reappears,  fluid  food 
may  be  given  and  will  usually  prove  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

(3)  Vaccination. — Inasmuch  as  rabies  may  be  consitlered  an  invariably 
fatal  tlisease,  its  real  treatment  is  necessarily  a  preventive  one. 

On  February  24th,  1884,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  Pasteur 
announced  that  he  had  irannmized  dogs  against  rabies  by  means  of  a  series  of 
inoculations  made  with  virus  of  different  strengths.  He  had  succeeded  in 
attenuating  the  virulence  of  the  virus  of  street  rabies  by  successive  transfers 
from  monkey  to  monkey.  After  a  few  transfers  through  these  animals,  the 
virus  obtained  from  them  would  kill  i-abbits  in  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  thirty 
days  instead  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen  days,  the  usual  length  of  time.  In 
vaccinating  dogs  Pasteur  would  begin  wdth  the  medulla  of  a  rabbit  inoculated 
with  monkey  virus  of  such  attenuated  strength  that  intravenous  injections  of 
an  emulsion  of  this  rabbit's  medulla  would  not  cause  the  death  of  other  rabbits 
when  injected  into  them  subdurally.  However,  this  method  of  vaccination 
was  too  complex. 

WTiile  Pasteur  was  prosecuting  with  success  his  efforts  to  attenuate  the  viru- 
lence of  the  street  virus,  he  also  discovered  that  the  virulence  of  this  same 
\-irus  could  be  enhanced  by  successive  transfers  from  rabbit  to  rabbit.  He 
found,  for  example,  that  the  period  of  incubation,  in  this  animal,  might  be 
shortened  from  the  usual  ten  or  twelve  (or  at  times  more)  days  to  six  or  seven 
days.  ^\Tien  virus  was  used  that  had  passed  through  from  sixty  to  one 
hundi'ed  transfers,  the  rabbits  woukl  invariably  die  ten  days  after  a  subdural 
inoculation.  Thus,  a  \arus  of  fixed  strength — "fixed  virus" — was  obtained. 
In  1885,  Pasteur,  Chamberland,  and  Roux,  after  a  long  series  of  experiments, 
established  the  fact  that  the  spinal  cords  of  rabbits  dead  of  laboratory  rabies 
gradually  lost  their  virulence  wJien  exposed  to  an  even  temperature  in  a  com- 
paratively dry  atmosphere.  For  mstance,  cords  thus  exposed  for  two,  three, 
and  four  days  at  a  temperature  of  23°  C.  still  cause  the  death  of  the  animals  into 
which  their  emulsions  are  injected.  After  five  days,  the  cords  are  still  virulent, 
but  the  period  of  incubation  of  the  disease  in  inoculated  animals  is  somewhat 
lengthened.     After  an  exposure  of  six  days,  the  results  vary;    some  animals 
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contracting  the  disease  with  a  marktMlly  lengthened  period  u{  incubation,  while 
others  remain  well.  After  seven,  eiglit,  and  nine  days  llie  cords  are  very  rarely 
virulent,  and  practically  nev(>r  vii'ulent  after  ten  days. 

The  effect  of  desiccation  on  the  rahic  cords  seems  to  I)e  a  diminution  in 
quantity  of  the  virus — but  not  a  depreciation  of  the  quality.  In  fact,  the  brain 
of  a  rabbit  that  had  been  inoculated  with  cord  No.  6  (cord  exposed  to  desiccation 
for  six  days)  and  had  died  of  rabies  in  fourteen  days,  will,  when  enuilsified  and 
injected  subdurally  into  another  raltbit,  cause  the  death  of  the  latter  in  ten 
daj's. 

The  principle  of  the  Pasteur  method  is  to  begin  vaccination  with  non-virulent 
cords,  and  to  proceed  gradually  with  cords  of  weak  virulence  till  finally  cords 
of  full  virulence  are  used.  Pasteur  had  thus  discovered  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  immunity  which  has  since  been  followed  in  many  microbic  diseases 
with  the  most  brilliant  success.  He  had  emitted  the  supposition  that,  besides 
the  rabic  \\nm,  there  existed  a  vaccinal  substance  the  resistance  of  which  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  microbe  itself.  This  he  provetl  by  vaccinating  dogs 
by  means  of  repeated  injections  of  non-virulent  cords.  Immunity  was  thus 
obtained,  but  it  was  not  absolute,  whereas  strong  inununity  may,  in  dogs,  be 
acquired  after  a  single  subcutaneous  injection  of  fixed  virus  of  full  strength. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  om-  latest  knowledge  on  problems  of  immunity.  We 
know  that  immunity  conferred  by  injections  of  the  germ  itself — when  feasible 
— is  much  greater  than  that  which  is  obtained  liy  the  injection  of  its  toxin  alone. 

The  Pasteur  method  is  carried  out  as  follows  :  Rabbits  are  inoculated 
intracerebrally  with  fixed  virus.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  each  animal, 
the  spinal  cord  is  removed  with  strict  aseptic  care  and  hung  in  sterilized  flasks 
at  the  bottom  of  which  have  been  placed  a  few  pieces  of  caustic  potash.  The 
flasks  are  provided  with  a  cotton  stopper  which  allows  free  admission  of  air, 
and  they  are  kept  in  a  dark  room  in  which  the  temperature  is  maintained  as 
closely  as  possible  at  23°  C.  (73°  F.).  Under  these  conditions  the  virulence  of 
the  cords  gradually  diminishes,  so  that  after  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days  they 
may  be  used  for  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  inoculations  which  constitute  the 
Pasteur  treatment.  The  treatment  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  July,  1885. 
Since  then  it  has  been  somewhat  modified  in  its  details,  but  the  principle  remains 
the  same.  The  treatment  consists  of  injections  of  an  emulsion  prepared  by  tritu- 
rating small  pieces  of  the  desiccated  spinal  cords  with  a  certain  quantity  of  nor- 
mal salt  solution.  Each  patient  receives  daily  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  from 
3  to  6  c.c.  of  such  an  emulsion.  On  the  first  day  of  treatment,  for  instance, 
an  emulsion  of  the  cords  of  the  twelfth  and  eleventh  days  is  used — that  is  to 
say,  a  piece  about  one-half  centimetre  long  is  cut  from  a  spinal  cord  which  has 
been  hanging  as  describetl  above  for  twelve  days;  another  piece  of  the  same 
length  is  cut  from  the  cord  of  the  eleventh  day.  Both  jiieces  are  i-eceived  in 
a  small  sterilized  conical  glass,  and  are  crushed  with  a  sterilized  glass  rod  suit- 
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ably  ground  for  that  purpose.  Then  6  c.c.  of  normal  .salt  .solution  are  gradually 
atlded  till  a  homogeneous  emulsion  is  obtained.  The  patient  is  injected  sub- 
cutaneously,  in  each  flank,  with  3  c.c  of  the  emulsion.  The  length  of  the  treat- 
ment varies  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case,  and  the  treatment  itself  is 
somewhat  modified  to  meet  emergencies. 

In  ordinary  cases,  when  bites  have  been  inflicted  on  the  hands  or  limbs  and 
the  patient  comes  for  treatment  within  one  week  after  the  accident,  the  treat- 
ment is  given  during  eighteen  consecutive  days,  and  the  schedule  observed  is 
the  following: 


Day  of  Treatment. 

Age  of  Cord. 

Quantity  of  Emulsion 

Injected. 

1st 

12.11 

6  C.C. 

2d 

10.9 

6   " 

.3d 

8.7 

6   " 

4th 

6 

6   " 

5th 

6 

6   " 

6th 

0 

4   " 

7th 

.5 

6   " 

8th 

4 

4   " 

9th 

4 

6   " 

10th 

3 

4   " 

nth 

2 

4   " 

12th 

6 

6  " 

13th 

5 

6   " 

14th 

4 

6   " 

loth 

3 

6   " 

16th 

2 

6   " 

17th 

2 

6   " 

18th 

2 

6   " 

Wlien  a  delay  of  more  than  one  week  has  occurred  between  the  accident 
and  the  arrival  of  the  patient  at  the  Institute,  the  treatment  is  given  during 
twenty-one  days,  accortling  to  the  schedule  appended  below: 


Day  of  Treatment. 

Age  of  Cord. 

Quantity  of  Emulf 

ion  Injected. 

1st 

12.11 

6  C.C. 

2d 

10.9 

6   " 

3d 

8.7 

6  " 

4th 

6 

6  " 

5th 

6 

e  " 

6th 

o 

4  " 

7th 

5 

6  '■ 

8th 

4 

4   " 

9th 

4 

6  " 

10th 

3 

4   " 

11th 

2 

4  " 

12th 

6 

6   " 

13th 

5 

6  " 

14th 

4 

6  " 

15th 

3 

6  " 

16th 

2 

6  " 

17th 

5 

6  " 

18th 

4 

6  " 

Kith 

3 

6  " 

20th 

2 

6  " 

21st 

2 

6  '■ 
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Ill  all  cases  of  bites  on  the  head,  and  also  when  patients  conio  to  the  Institute 
more  than  two  weeks  after  having  l^eing  bitten,  the  treatment  is  gi^■en  tluring 
twenty-three  days  and  twice  each  day  for  the  first  two  days,  and  twice  on  the 
seventh  and  eighth  days,  as  follows: 


Day  of  Treatment. 

Age  of 

Cord. 

Quantity  of 

Emulsion  Injected. 

1st 

"c"' 

't 

4  C.C 

4  C.C. 

2d 

5 

5 

4  " 

4  " 

3d 

4 

4  " 

4th 

4 

4" 

5th 

3 

4  " 

6th 

2 

4  " 

7th 

12.11 

10.9 

6  '■ 

6  C.C. 

8th 

8.7 

6 

6" 

6" 

9th 

6 

6" 

10th 

5 

6" 

11th 

5 

6" 

12th 

4 

6" 

13th 

4 

6" 

14th 

3 

6" 

15th 

2 

6" 

16th 

2 

6" 

17th 

6 

6" 

18th 

5 

fi" 

19th 

4 

6" 

20th 

4 

6" 

21st 

3 

6" 

22d 

2 

6" 

23d 

2 

6" 

The  above  schedules  are  those  foUowetl  at  the  New  York  Pasteur  Institute. 
In  Paris,  the  treatment  is  begun  with  the  fourteenth  and  thirteenth  day  cords, 
and  is  given  during  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  days,  according  to  the  cases. 
The  special  twenty-three-days  formula  used  in  New  York  for  the  last  five  years 
was  adopted  on  accomit  of  the  large  percentage  of  cases  of  bites  on  the  head  and 
delayed  cases  that  we  are  constantly  called  upon  to  treat.  In  fact,  our  statis- 
tics show  that  this  percentage  is  much  greater  than  abroad. 

Several  years  ago  Hogyes,  in  Buda-Pesth,  inaugurated  a  mollification  of  the 
Pasteur  method,  and  since  then  he  has  followed  this  modified  plan  with  gootl 
results.  Starting  from  Pasteur's  hypothesis,  that  desiccation  diminishes  the 
virulence  of  the  cords  by  altering  the  cjuantity  of  the  virus  and  not  its  quality, 
he  thought  of  replacing  the  emulsions  of  cords  by  gradual  dilutions  of  fresh 
virus.  The  stock  solution  is  prepared  by  triturating  thoroughly  one  gram 
of  fresh  rabbit's  medulla  and  adiling  gradually  100  c.c.  of  normal  salt  solution 
imtil  the  emulsion  becomes  as  perfectly  homogeneous  as  possible.  This  one- 
per-cent  emulsion  is  used  to  make  dilutions  up  to  1 :  10,000.  The  weak  dilu- 
tions—1 :  10,000  to  1:5,000 — correspond  in  virulence  to  cords  14  to  7;  the 
stronger  dilutions— 1 :  2,000,  1 : 1,000,  1 :  500,  1 :  200,  1 :  100— correspond  to  the 
virulent  cords  6  to  2.  The  length  of  treatment  and  the  quantities  of  emulsion 
used  daily  are  the  same  as  in  the  original  Pasteur  method. 
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Serumthcrapy. — If  the  serum  of  an  animal  vaccinated  against  hydropliobia 
according  to  the  Pasteur  method  is  mixed  in  suitable  proportions  with  an 
emulsion  of  fixed  virus  or  street  virus,  the  latter  is  neutralized  and  may,  with 
impunity,  l)e  injected  subdurally  into  animals  susceptible  of  developing  the 
disease.  The  serum  therefore  pos.sesses  antirabic  properties.  Kraus  and  Kreissl 
have  fomid  that  such  is  the  case  with  the  serum  of  persons  who  have  received 
the  Pasteur  treatment.  Inert  at  first,  their  serym  acquires  antiraliic  proper- 
ties twenty  daj's  after  the  end  of  the  treatment,  and  may  retain  them  for  a 
long  time. 

Tizzoni  and  Centani,  and  Hab(\s  have  used  the  serum  of  shee]i  immunized 
against  rabies  in  the  prophylactic  ti'eatment  of  the  disease,  but  the  i-esults 
obtained  have  not  warranted  the  general  adoption  of  their  method. 

Marie  and  Remlinger  have  recently  made  extensive  experiments  with 
the  serum  of  sheep  strongly  immunized  by  means  of  repeated  intraven- 
ous and  subcutaneous  injections  of  emulsions  of  fixed  virus  (Hogyes 
method).  Tliey  have  demonstrated  that  the  antirabic  action  of  this  serum 
is  absolutely  specific,  and  that  the  specific  substance  fixes  itself  on  the  rabic 
microbe. 

It  may  be  said  that  thus  far  an  antirabic  serum  has  not  been  obtained 
which  can  be  of  practical  use  in  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia. 

Slatistics. — The  results  of  the  Pasteur  treatment  were  most  gratifying 
from  the  very  beginning  of  its  application,  in  1885.  With  the  improvements 
which  ha\-e  been  made  from  time  to  time  upon  the  original  method,  the 
mortality  has  been  gradually  lowered  till  now  it  averages  about  half  of  one 
per  cent. 

The  efficiency  of  the  treatment  depends  upon  the  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed  between  the  infection  and  the  beginning  of  the  preventive  inoculations, 
and  also  upon  the  location  of  the  bite.  If  the  patient  comes  too  long  a  time 
after  the  infliction  of  the  bite,  or  if  the  woimd  is  near  the  nervous  centres,  the 
danger  is  the  same;  the  virus  may  gratlually  reach  the  medulla  Ijefore  the 
system  has  been  protected  by  the  vaccinating  process. 

In  making  out  the  statistics,  it  is  customary  not  to  include  the  persons  who 
die  within  fifteen  days  after  the  last  inoculation.  In  fact,  it  must  be  assumed 
that,  in  indi\iduals  who  show  symptoms  of  rabies  within  fifteen  days  after  the 
completion  of  the  treatment,  the  virus  had  already  begun  to  develop  during  the 
course  of  the  injections;  for  we  know  that  in  animals  inoculated  subdurally 
with  street  virus,  the  symptoms  of  rabies  usually  tlevelop  about  fifteen  days 
after  the  inoculation.  Therefore,  in  such  cases,  the  treatment  must  have  been 
useless  because  begun  too  late ;  it  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  be  a  failure  inas- 
much as  the  conditions  for  its  efficiency  were  not  fulfilled. 

Below  are  given  the  statistics  of  the  Institut  Pasteur,  Paris,  from  its 
inauguration: 
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Year, 

Persons   Treatkd. 

Died. 

Mortality   Per  Cent. 

1886 

2,671 

25 

0.94 

1887 

1,770 

14 

0.79 

1888 

1,622 

9 

0.55 

1889 

1,830 

7 

0.38 

1890 

1,540 

6 

0 .  32 

1891 

1,559 

4 

0.25 

1892 

1,790 

4 

0  22 

1893 

1,668 

6 

0.36 

1894 

1,387 

7 

0  50 

1895 

1,520 

5 

0  .33 

189(3 

1,308 

4 

0.30 

1897 

1,521 

6 

0.39 

1898 

1,465 

3 

0.20 

1899 

1,614 

4 

0.25 

1900 

1.420 

4 

0,35 

1901 

1,321 

6 

0.38 

1902 

1,105 

2 

0.18 

1903 

628 

2 

0  32 

1904 

755 

3 

0.39 

Total 

28,494 

131 

Average :  0  39 

In  the  following  table  may  be  seen  the  results  obtained  at  the  New  York 
Pa.steur  Institute  from  1890  to  1902: 


Year. 

Persons  Treated. 

Died. 

Mortality   Per 

Cent. 

1S90 

109 

0 

0 

1891 

100 

2 

2 

1892 

104 

0 

0 

1893 

85 

0 

0 

1894 

89 

1 

1   12 

1895 

167 

2 

1.19 

1896 

236 

0 

0 

1897 

133 

1 

0.74 

1898 

125 

1 

O.SO 

1899 

159 

0 

1   25 

1900  and  1901 

241 

1 

0.41 

Total 

1.608 

10 

Average:  0.67 

In  accordance  with  the  method  adoptetl  in  Paris  in  making  detailed  statis- 
tics, patients  are  divided  into  three  classes:   A,  B,  and  C. 

In  class  A  belong  cases  bitten  by  animalp  proved  rabid  by  experimental 
inoculation,  or  by  having  caused  the  death  of  other  persons  or  animals  which 
they  had  bitten. 

In  class  B  are  included  cases  in  wliich  the  animal  was  proved  rabid  by  veter- 
inary examination. 

In  class  C  are  tabulated  cases  in  w'hich  the  animal  had  disappeared  or  had 
been  killed  after  having  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  one  to  suspect  hydro- 
phobia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  detailed  statistics  of  the  New  York  Pasteur 
Institute  for  the  years  1902,  1903,  1904,  and  1905: 
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Bitten  on 

THE 

Bitten  on  the 

Head 

Hand. 

Limbs. 

u 

t~. 

t. 

£ 

c. 

a 

>i 

>> 

t^ 

S 

i 

II 

P 

i 

2  c 

f 

i 

la 

i 

H 

H 

E- 

~ 

!- 

a 

S 

Table  A 

41 

0 

0 

1:m 

1 

0.74 

68 

0 

0 

243 

1 

0.41 

Table  B 

9 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

63 

0 

•29 

n 

n 

71 

0 

0 

71) 

0 

0 

176 

0 

0 

7(1 

n 

0 

2.-1O 

1 

0.40 

l.>3 

0 

0 

483 

1 

0.20 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  deaths  for  the  last  four  years  is  lower 
than  the  average  mortality  for  the  first  twelve  years.     The  reasons  for  this  are: 

First. — Improvements  in  the  method  of  treatment  which  had  to  be  adapted 
to  the  conditions  met  with  here,  which  are  less  favorable  than  those  encountered 
abroad.  Second. — Diffusion  of  a  better  Icnowledge  of  rabies  and  its  prevention 
among  the  medical  profession  and  the  public  at  large.  Third. — Impro\-ed 
methods  of  diagnosis  rendering  it  possible  to  ascertain  within  a  short  time 
whether  an  animal  biting  a  person  is  rabid  or  not. 

It  may  therefore  not  be  amiss  to  give  here  a  brief  rrsuiiu'  of  the  .symptoms 
and  of  the  methods  of  diagnosis  of  rabies  in  animals: 

Diagnosi.s  oj  Rabies  in  Animals. — The  diagnosis  of  rabies  in  animals  may  be 
established  ufjon  clinical  symptoms  corroborated  by  laboratory  experiments. 

Inasmuch  as  the  tlog  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  animal  to  be  suspected 
of  being  affected  with  ral)ics,  I  will  only  consider  the  clinical  symptoms  presented 
by  this  species.     The  chief  ones  are : 

1.  Change  in  the  disposition  of  the  dog. 

2.  Unusual  manifestation  of  attachment  to  its  master.  . 

3.  Disappearance  from  its  home  for  from  several  hours  to  two  days. 

4.  Change  in  the  bark,  or  total  absence  of  barking,  even  on  provocation. 

5.  Lack  of  appetite,  difficulty  in  chewing  and  swallowing  solid  food. 

6.  Excitement  and  hallucinations;  animal  snaps  at  imaginaiy  objects; 
may  attack  its  own  master.  Excitement  caused  by  the  sight  of  another  dog. 
(This  stage  may  be  absent  in  the  tlunib  form  of  the  disease.) 

7.  Animal  eats  its  own  bedtling,  tears  cushions,  carpets,  etc. 

8.  Inability  to  eat;  animal  takes  footl  in  mouth,  but  it  drops  out  after  one 
or  two  atteni])ts  at  swallowing  have  been  made;  drinking,  however,  is  little  or 
not  at  all  interfered  with  and  there  is  no  hijdrophobia  (in  the  stricter  sense  of 
the  term). 

9.  Unsteady  gait  whicii  shows  the  beginning  of  paralysis  of  hind  legs.  Dilated 
pupils. 

10.  Later:   paralysis  of  lower  jaw  (dropiiing  of  the  jaw);   general  paraly.sis. 
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In  other  animals,  the  general  symptoms  are  somewhat  simiiai-.  The  labora- 
tory diagnosis  of  rabies  is,  of  course,  the  most  accurate  and  the  one  t  o  he  depentled 
upon. 

Formerly,  the  only  safe  way  in  which  one  could  make  a  positive  diagnosis 
was  to  inoculate  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  subdurally  with  an  enmlsion  prepared 
with  a  piece  of  the  suspected  animal's  brain  or  spinal  cord.  It  is  yet  the  crucial 
test,  but  it  is  obviously  too  slow;  the  symptoms  do  not  appear  till  from  ten  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  days  after  the  inoculation.  In  cases  of  bites  on  the  face,  it 
would  be  very  imprudent  to  wait  so  long  before  giving  the  patient  the  benefit 
of  the  Pasteur  treatment. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  the  cerelu'osjjinal  ganglia,  according  to 
Van  Gehuchten  and  Nelis'  method,  was  a  valuable  addition  to  our  means  of 
diagnosis;  with  it,  a  result  may  be  obtained  within  twenty-four  hours.  The 
technique  is  as  follows:  Fixation  of  the  vagus  ganglia  in  Van  Gehuchten's  fluid 
(acetic  acid,  1  ]3art ;  chloroform,  3  parts;  absolute  alcohol,  6  parts),  followed 
by  their  immersion  in  absolute  alcohol,  which  must  be  frequently  changed  till 
the  reaction  is  no  longer  acid;  embedding  in  paraffin  or  celloidin;  staining 
according  to  Nissl's  method  (methylene  blue),  or  with  Delafield's  hematoxylin 
and  Yan  Gieson's  solution.  The  lesions  (which  have  been  described  in  a  previous 
section  of  this  article)  are  always  present  when  the  animal  died  of  rabies  or  was 
in  the  paralytic  stage  when  killed,  but  they  may  be  absent  during  the  first 
stages  of  the  disease;  hence  there  is  here  a  source  of  error  which  renders  the 
inoculation  test  necessary  when  the  lesions  are  not  present. 

Now,  however,  we  have  in  Negri's  discovery  a  very  satisfactory  and  rapid  way 
of  making  a  diagnosis  of  rabies.  In  fact,  Negri's  bodies  are  almost  always  present 
in  the  brain  of  animals  affected  with  rabies,  even  in  the  early  stages.*  Further- 
n\ore,  and  this  is  of  great  importance,  they  may  be  fountl  in  putrefied  material. 
In  a  rabid  brain  which  has  undergone  putrefaction,  and  in  which  every  structure 
shows  signs  of  disintegration,  the  Negri  bodies  alone  remain  imchanged  and 
stain  as  in  fresh  specimens. 

The  technique  of  the  examination  is  as  follows:  Small  pieces  are  taken 
fiom  the  cerebral  cortex  and  Amnion's  horn  of  the  suspected  brain  and  cut 
up  in  thin  slices.  These  are  fixed  in  Zenker's  fluid  and  embedded  in  paraffin. 
Sections  of  5  /j.  in  thickness,  or  less  if  possible,  are  cut  and  stained  according 
to  Mann's  method  (eosin  and  methylene  blue).  The  bodies,  when  present, 
are  stained  red,  and  are  easily  distinguished  within  and  among  the  blue  nerve 

*  In  a  series  of  147  ca.ses  Langdon  Frothingham  found  the  Negri  bodies  absent  in  twelve  eases. 
In  these  cases  the  lesions  were  present  in  the  vagus  ganglia.  However,  in  one  case  in  which 
typical  lesions  existed  in  the  ganglia  and  Negri  bodies  were  absent,  animal  inoculation  remained 
negative. 

In  two  cases  of  human  rabies,  one  observed  by  Dr.  Fisch  in  St.  Louis,  and  one  at  the  New 
York  Pasteur  Institute  by  Dr.  Wheeler,  the  Negri  bodies  could  not  be  found  in  the  brain,  but 
were  present  in  the  brains  of  rabbits  inoculated  with  pieces  of  the  human  brain. 
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cells.  Or,  the  pieces  of  brain  tissue  may  be  hardened  in  alcohol  and  the  sections 
stained  with  hematoxylin  and  eosin. 

In  tliis  \va}-  a  diagnosis  may  be  made  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  The 
most  simple  ami  convenient  way,  however,  is  the  smear  method,  which  does 
away  with  embedding  and  section  cutting.  This  method,  advocated  by 
Dr.  Ira  Van  (lieson,  of  New  York,  is  as  follows:  A  small  portion  of 
Amnion's  horn,  say  the  size  of  a  binl  shot,  is  placed  on  one  end  of  a 
slide;  it  is  covered  with  a  cover-gla.ss,  gently  squeezed  out  with  the  ball 
of  the  finger,  and  the  cover-glass  shifted  across  the  length  of  the  slide.  The 
smear  is  fixed  for  a  few  seconds  in  methyl  alcohol  and  stained  with  any  suitable 
dye,  Giemsa's  solution  being  one  of  the  best.  In  routine  practice,  where  a 
diagnosis  is  desired  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  I  have  adopted  "\'an  Gieson's 
method  of  staining.  The  stain  is  prepared  by  adding  to  10  c.c.  of  distilled 
water  2  drops  of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  rose  anilin  violet  and  2  drops 
of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  methylene  blue  diluted  one-half  with  water. 
A  few  drops  of  the  stain  are  poured  on  the  smear  and  the  slide  held  over  the 
flame  till  steam  is  given  off:  the  preparation  is  then  rinsed  in  water  and  dried 
in  the  air.  The  Negri  bodies  take  a  distinctive  deep  crimson  color,  with  their 
chromatin  particles  blue:  the  nerve  cells  are  stained  blue,  the  intercellular 
substance  purplish,  anil  the  red  blood  cells  yellowish.     (See  Plate  XIX.) 

A  material  advantage  of  this  "squeeze-smear"  method  is  that  it  dislocates 
and  pulls  the  Negri  bodies  out  of  the  neuron  bodies  so  that  they  can  be  studied 
separately  and  without  the  disturbing  presence  of  other  objects  in  the  field. 
Furthermore,  the  whole  procedure  of  making  the  smear  and  staining  as  above 
is  accomplished  in  a  few  minutes. 

To  resume  briefly  the  proper  course  to  follow  when  a  person  has  been  bitten 
by  a  dog  or  other  animal  suspected  to  be  rabid : 

The  wound  should  be  treated  antiseptically  like  any  other  wound; 

The  dog,  if  captured  alive,  should  be  watched  for  several  days  (eight  to 
fifteen)  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  rabid  or  not.  If  it  develops  symptoms 
strongly  suspicious  of  rabies,  it  may  be  killed  ami  the  brain  examined  for  Negri's 
bodies ; 

A  positive  diagnosis  having  been  established,  the  patient  should  not  delay 
in  submitting  to  the  preventive  treatment. 


PART   XII. 

INJURIES  AND  SURGICAL  DISEASES 
OF  BONE. 


FRACTURES. 

By  DUNCAN   EVE,   M.D.,   Nashville,    Tennessee. 


I.   FRACTURES  IN  GENERAL. 

This  class  of  injuries  demands  the  greatest  care  on  the  part  of  both  surgeon 
and  patient.  Fractures  are  of  frequent  occurrence  among  people  of  all 
ages  (estimated  to  be  one-seventh  of  the  injuries),  and,  if  they  are  not 
properly  cared  for,  the  consequences  may  be  serious,  not  only  to  the  subject 
of  the  accident,  but  also  to  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  case.  In  many 
instances  the  difficulty  of  making  a  correct  diagnosis  is  great,  and  yet  it  is  a 
matter  of  importance  that  the  true  nature  of  the  fracture  should  be  ascer- 
tained at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  in  order  that  the  proper  remedial  meas- 
ures may  be  applied  without  undue  loss  of  time.  An  erroneous  diagnosis  or  a- 
failure  to  adopt  the  proper  remedial  measures  at  a  sufficiently  early  date  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident  may  i^rove  disastrous  to  the  reputation  of  the 
surgeon  by  causing  an  imperfect  or  a  vicious  vmion  of  the  fractured  segments  of 
the  bone,  or — as  has  happened  in  rare  instances — by  producing  a  fatal  issue. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  parts  involved,  a  wide 
experience,  practical  common  sense,  calm  judgment,  antl  constant  vigilance  are 
the  characteristics  of  which  the  surgeon  who  is  called  upon  to  treat  fractures 
stands  most  in  need.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  of  great  importance  that 
both  the  patient  and  his  attendants  should  obey  the  surgeon's  instructions 
implicitly. 

Definition. 

More  than  two  centuries  ago  Richard  Wiseman  defined  a  fracture  as  "a 
solution  of  continuity  in  a  bone,  suddenly  made,  either  by  contusion  or  flexure." 
A  better  definition  than  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  given  by  Gross,  viz.,  "a 
division  of  the  bony  fibres,  occasioned  by  external  violence  or  muscular  contrac- 
tion." 

Varieties. 

No  two  authors  agree  as  to  the  nomenclature  of  fractures,  but  the  following 

seems  to  be  a  practical  general  division  sufficient  for  all  purposes:  Complete  and 

incomplete;    simple   or  single;    double;    multiple  or  comminuted;   compound; 

complicated;   transverse,  oblique,  longitudinal;  .serrated;  punctured;  gunshot; 

and  impacted. 
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A  complete  jracture  is  one  in  wliicli  the  line  of  fracture  passes  entirely 
through  the  length,  breadth,  or  (il)lii|uity  (if  the  particular  bone,  and  is  sub- 
cutaneous, or  with  no  wound  extending  from  the  surface  to  tlie  lione. 

An  incomplele  jracttrrc  is  a  partial  separation  of  some  of  the  bony  filjres, 
with  but  slight  separation  of  the  edges,  and  is  underslooil  to  include  tln-ee  con- 
ditions— a  bending  of  the  bone,  a  partial  fracture,  and  a  iissure.  (Eig.  12.)  In 
bending  of  the  hone,  although  there  may  be  but  httle  or  no  appreciable  solution 
of  continuity,  a  certain  amount  of  lesion  is  assumed  to  exist.  This  is  sometimes 
called  " interstitial  fracture"  or  "intraperiosteal  fracture."  A  partial  fracture — 
also  termed  "green-.stick,"  "hickory-stick,"  or  "bent"  fracture — is  the  true  in- 
complete fracture.  It  occurs  usually  in  childhood,  as  tlie  result  of  an  indirect 
force,  and  is  observed  jiarticularly  in  subjects  suiTering  from  rickets.  The  bones 
wliich  are  generally  thus  broken  are  those  of  the  forearm,  the  clavicle,  antl   the 


Fig.  12. — Speoimeus  of  Incomplete  Fracture  of  the  Cla\'icle. 

ribs.  A  fissure,  or  the  incomplete  fracture  ob.served  in  persons  who  are  older 
and  who  consequently  have  less  flexible  bones,  is  commonly  met  with  in  bones 
of  the  skull,  and  in  gun.shot  and  punctured  fractures  of  other  bones. 

In  a  simple  or  single  fracture  the  bone  is  In-oken  in  but  one  place  and  does 
not  commvmicate  with  the  external  air;  multiple  or  comminuted  fractures  are 
those  in  which  the  bone  is  ])roken  at  two  or  more  jjoints.  When  a  fiat  l)one 
is  broken  in  many  pieces  it  is  sometimes  called  an  "egg-shell  fracture." 

A  double  jracture  is  one  in  which  a  bone  is  fractured  in  two  places. 

A  compound  fracture  is  a  fracture  in  which  there  is  an  external  \\ound  that 
•communicates,  through  the  tissues,  with  the  fractured  part  of  the  bone;  or  a 
fracture  in  which  the  end  of  the  bone  protrudes  tlu'ough  the  soft  parts — one, 
therefore,  in  which  tliere  is  an  open  womid  that  extends  from  the  surface  to  the 
fractured  bone.  It  is  called  a  primary  compoimd  fracture  when  the  solution 
of  the  soft  parts  is  produced  at  the  same  time  as  the  fracture;  and  a  secondary 
compound  fracture  wlien  the  breach  in  the  soft  parts  occurs  after  tlie  injury,  as 
from  sloughing  or  ulceration,  rough  handling,  neglect,  etc.  A  compountl 
fracture  may  be  externally  or  internalh'  compound,  according  to  the  location 
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of  the  wound  or  the  spot  where  the  end  of  the  bone  makes  its  appearance. 
For  example,  if  the  bone  protrudes  through  the  skin,  the  fracture  is  called  an 
external  compound  fracture;  but  when  it  protrudes  through  a  nmcous  mem- 
brane, as  into  the  mouth,  the  fracture  is  said  bj'  some  to  be  an  internal  com- 
pound fracture. 

The  term  complicated  is  reserved  for  other  conilitions  not  alreadj-  named. 
It  is  used  when,  in  addition  to  the  fracture  of  the  bone,  there  is  an  injury  of  a 
joint,  of  an  arterj-,  of  a  vein,  or  of  a  nerve.  It  is  usually  restricted  to  a  local 
condition  and  does  not  apply  to  a  constitutional  affection. 

The  terms  transverse,  oblique,  and  longitudinal  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
line  of  fracture  in  relation  to  the  long  axis  of  the  bone.  A  transverse  fracture 
seldom  occurs  in  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  except  in  children.  The  cause  is 
often  direct  force,  while  in  oblitiue  fractures  the  cause  is  usually  indirect  force. 
Gmishot  injuries  of  a  certain  bone  frequently  produce  longitudinal  fractures. 

Serrated  or  toothed  fractures  present  angular  projections  like  the  teeth  of  a 
saw,  and  occur  usually  near  the  extremity  of  a  long  bone,  and  are  not  so  com- 
mon in  the  young  or  middle-aged  as  in  those  of  more  advanced  life. 

A  pvnctured  jractiire  is  one  that  is  caused  l)y  a  shaip-pointed  instrument  or 
weapon,  such  as  a  knife,  bayonet,  or  arrow,  and  is  ordinarily  accompanied  by 
fissures. 

Gunshot  fractures  are  always  compound,  the  danger  depending  upon  the 
size  and  velocity  of  the  missile.  The  special  features  are  usually  the  extensive 
fissuring  and  splintering  of  the  bone  and  the  infection  of  the  wound — conditions 
which  demand  prompt  attention. 

An  impacted  fracture  is  one  in  which  one  fragment  is  driven  into  another 
and  wedged  or  fixed. 

Fractures  are  sometimes  cla.ssified  according  to  location.  In  young  per- 
sons the  epiphysis  is  very  apt  to  become  separated  from  the  diaphysis  (diastasis),. 
the  conditions  thus  created  resembling  those  of  a  real  fracture.  The  epiphy.seal 
cartilage,  as  a  result  of  injury  or  in  .some  other  manner,  frefjuently  becomes 
prematurely  ossified,  interfering  with  the  subsecjuent  longitudinal  growth  of 
the  bone.  A  fracture  of  the  head  of  a  lione  almost  invariably  involves  the 
articular  surface,  thus  establishing  a  condition  of  special  importance.  Fract- 
ures of  the  neck  of  a  bone  are  termed  intracapsular  when  they  are  located  wholly 
within  the  joint  capsule;  extracapsular,  when  they  arc  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  joint  l)ut  outside  the  joint  capsule;  when  the  fracture  lies  partly  within  and 
partly  without,  it  is  sometimes  termed  a  mixed  fracture.  An  intercondyloid  fracture 
is  one  that  cutcrs  the  joint  between  the  condyles.  The  separationof  an  apophysis 
may  be  occasioned  by  direct  violence  from  without,  or  by  severe  muscular  action. 
Spontaneous  fracture  is  an  okl  term  used  in  connection  with  pathological  con- 
ditions which  induce  undue  brittleness  of  bone.  As  such  conditions  maj'  be 
mentioned:   caries  and  necrosis;   tumors,  both  benign  and  malignant,  produc- 
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ing  interference  with  nutrition  of  the  bone  by  pressure;  osteoniahicia;  osteopo- 
rosis; f ragihtas  ossium ;  osteitis  deformans,  etc. 

Fractures  are  sometimes  given  other  qualifying  names,  such  as  wedge-shajjed, 
V-,  Y-,  or  T-shaped,  stellate  or  star-shaped,  helicoidal,  spiral  or  spiroidal  (Fig. 
IS),  tor.sion-shaped,  silver-fork,  by  contrcroup,  "en  hcc  de  flute,"  etc.  Certain 
proper  names  are  also  used  for  designating  certain 
fractures,  as  Barton's  fracture  and  Colles'  fracture 
at  the  wrist,  and  Pott's  fracture  near  the  ankle. 

C(ini])()und  fractures  are  of  far  more  serious 
ini]Hii1  tlian  siin])le  fractures,  the  dangers  being 
niucli  greater  under  these  circumstances  than  where 
a  wound  of  the  soft  parts,  similarly  located,  is  not 
connected  directly  with  the  fracture.  The  combi- 
nation of  any  fracture  with  an  open  wound  of  the 
overlying  tissues  is  a  serious  additional  danger, 
one  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the  combined  dan- 
gers of  these  two  conditions  existing  separately  but 
sinuiltaneously.  The  possibility  of  infection  of  the 
wound,  with  all  the  dangers  of  suppuration  of  the 
bone  and  the  torn  and  lacerated  tissues,  demands 
most  careful  consideration. 

A  large  proportion  of  compound  fractures  are 
produced  by  direct  violence,  which  is  likely  at  the 
same  time  to  produce  .•serious  bruising  of  the  soft 
parts.  A  fracture  producetl  by  indirect  violence 
and  rendered  compound  by  puncture  of  the  soft 
parts  by  the  end  of  one  of  the  fragments,  may 
under  appropriate  treatment  heal  almost  as  kintUy 
and  readily  as  a  simple  fracture.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  direct  violence  is  the  cause  and  when 
the  injury  to  the  bone  is  accompanied  by  laceration 
and  bruising  or  by  destruction  of  the  soft  tissues, 
or  by  serious  injury  to  important  blood-vessels  and 
nerves,  the  external  wound  can  heal  only  by  granulation.  Indeed,  in  some 
cases  the  injury  to  the  soft  parts  may  be  so  great  as  either  to  render  the  limb 
useless,  even  if  the  wound  should  heal,  or  seriously  to  menace  the  patient's  life. 
Shock,  as  a  rule,  is  greater  in  compound  than  in  simple  fractures,  and  it 
alone  may  cause  death.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  compound  fract- 
ure due  to  railroad  injuries,  shock  has  pro\'efl,  in  my  experience,  to  he  a  most 
prominent  feature. 

The  conversion  of  a  simple  into  a  compound  fracture  may  take  place  in  a 
variety  of  ways.     For  example,  the  patient,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  his  in- 


FiG.  13.— Type  of  Spiroid 
Fracture  of  the  Femur  in  its  Up- 
per Third.  (vonBruns.)  A  large 
shell-like  detached  fragment,  like 
that  shown  in  the  picture,  is  found 
quite  constantly  in  these  fractures 
due  to  torsion. 
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jury,  may  make  the  attempt  td  use  the  fractured  liml)  and  thus  foi-ce  a  frag- 
ment (if  tlie  bone  through  the  overlying  soft  parts:  or  he  may  do  the  same 
while  in  delirium  or  in  a  state  of  alcoholic  intoxication. 

Sloughing  of  the  damaged  soft  parts  and  possibly  infection  of  the  bone  itself 
may  adtl  greatly  to  the  gravity  of  the  case.  To  ward  off  as  much  as  possible 
such  gra\-e  complications,  and  to  mitigate  their  severity  when  they  appear, 
should  be  the  chief  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  treatment.  Cleansing  of  the 
wound  and  inunol^ilization  of  the  fractured  limb  bj^  .suitable  dressings  consti- 
tute, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  the  fir.st  steps  in  any  plan  of  treatment 
that  may  be  adopted  in  these  cases. 

In  some  gunshot  wounds  and  in  injuries  due  to  great  violence — as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  crushing  of  a  limb  by  a  heavy  weight  or  by  the  wheel  of  a  railroad  car 
or  a  heavily  loaded  wagon — amputation  may  be  imperatively  demanded.  In 
other  cases  it  may  be  thought  best  to  adopt  the  more  conservative  plan  of 
])erforming  a  resection  of  the  damaged  part  of  the  bone,  the  torn  soft  parts  and 
all  foreign  substances  being  removed  at  the  same  time  under  strict  aseptic  pre- 
cautions. The  carrying  out  of  this  plan  often  results  in  the  production  of  a 
limb  which,  while  somewhat  shortenetl  and  otherwise  impaired,  nevertheless 
possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  usefulness.  In  a  certain  number  of  serious 
cases  complete  repair,  with  perfect  restoration  of  function,  may  take  place. 

Gunshot  fractures  present  a  remarkable  degree  of  variety;  in  some  of  them 
there  is  merely  a  slight  fissure  on  either  the  proximal  or  the  distal  side  of  the 
lione,  while  in  others  there  may  be  a  punctured  fracture  or  an  extensive  com- 
pound conmiinuted  one.  The  character  of  the  fracture  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  size  and  velocity  of  the  projectile.  (For  a  full  discussion  of 
this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Gunshot  Wounds  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume.) 

Frequency  of  Fractukes  .vnd  the  Degree  of  Liability   of  Different 

Bones. 

While  all  I^ones  are  liable  to  fracture,  some  show  a  far  greater  liability 
than  others.  Furthermore,  this  liability  of  certain  bones  varies  with  the  age 
of  the  individual.  Treves,  in  his  "System  of  Surgery"  (edition  of  1895), 
briefly  states  that  "fractures  are  among  the  commonest  injuries."  He  further 
cites  P.  Bruns  as  showing  that  "from  over  300,000  cases  of  injury  taken  to  the 
London  Hospital  during  33  j^ears,  they  [fractures]  constitute  one-seventh  of  all 
injuries,  are  somewhat  more  frequent  than  sprains  and  ten  times  more  frecjuent 
than  dislocations." 

As  to  the  different  sites  of  fractures,  we  again  quote  as  follows  fiom  Treves: 
"Gurlt,  using  nearly  52,000  ca.ses  from  the  same  source,  calculates  that  fractures 
of  the  forearm  bones  formed  l.S  per  cent  of  the  whole:  of  the  leg  bones,  ribs,  and 
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clavicle,  oucli  15  to  Hi  per  cent;  of  tlic  liand  l)ones,  11  per  cent;  luiiuerus,  7.8 
per  cent;  femur,  6;  foot  bones,  2.0;  face  bones,  2.4;  skull,  1.1;  patella,  1.3; 
scapula,  0.8;  spinal  column,  0.3;  i)elvis,  0.3;  and  stermun,  0.1  j>er  cent."  He 
also  mentions  fractures  of  the  upper  exti'emity  as  occurring  twice  as  fi'equently 
as  those  of  the  lower — 52.60  per  cent  of  the  former,  and  25  per  cent  of  the  latter. 
The  late  Samuel  D.  (Iro.ss,  M.l).,  in  his  monumental  work  on  '  Surgery"  (fifth 
edition,  1872,  vol.  1,  page  906),  gives  the  following  tabular  statement: 

Number  of       Upper         Lower 

eases.  extremity,    extremity. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital 1,473  572  001 

Hotel  Dieu,  Pari.s 1,8.56  8.50        1.006 

Middlesex  Hospital.  London 1,280  764  .516 

Naval  Hospital,  Calcutta 1,346  665  681 

5,955       2,851       3,104 

Fractures  occur  about  three  or  four  times  as  frequently  in  males  as  in  females; 
the  greater  number  occurring  inthe  most  active  decade  of  life,  l^etwcen  30  and  40. 
Epiphyseal  fractures  (diastases)  are  necessarily  limited  to  early  life.  Of 
fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm,  of  the  radius  alone,  and  of  the  clavicle, 
a  far  larger  number  occur  between  10  and  20  than  prior  to  10.  In  explanation 
of  this  fact  it  may  be  stated  that  children  in  the  earlier  period  receive  greater  care 
and  protection  and  are  less  liable  to  violent  movements;  their  bones  are  also 
less  compact.  Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  fenmr  belongs  to  advanced  life  and 
occurs  more  frequently  in  the  female.  The  atrophy  of  the  neck  of  the  femur 
due  to  advanced  age,  the  increased  brittleness  of  bone  at  this  period  of  life,  and 
the  change  of  ilirection  to  a  right  angle  are  the  important  factors  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  particular  fractures.  Treves  (op.  cit.)  states  that  "  Between  the 
periods  of  growth  and  tlegeiicration,  when  their  strength  is  most  needed,  the 
bones  are  at  their  strongest.  In  spite  of  this,  according  to  Bruns,  43.8  per  cent 
of  all  fractures  occur  between  30  and  60,  while  26.1  per  cent  occur  between  1 
and  30,  and  29.8  per  cent  between  60  and  90." 

The  degree  of  force  sufficient  to  produce  a  fracture  is  fjuite  variable  and  is 
tlepemlent  on  the  age  of  the  individual  in  whom  the  fracture  occurs  and  on  the 
pathological  conditions  that  may  be  present.  Prof.  H.  Helferich,  in  his  "Atlas 
and  Epitome  of  Fractures"  (published  in  1902),  gives  the  following  table, 
which  shows  widely  different  results  obtained  by  actual  tests: 

Bone  Tested  Weight  Required  tn 

Produce  a  Fracture. 

Female  clavicle   126  kg.  (230  lbs.) 

Female   humerus 600  "      (1332  "  ) 

Male   radius 324  "      (  720  "  ) 

Neck  of  femur  in  man 815  "      (1810  "  ) 

Tibia 4.50  to  650  (1000  to  1443  "  ) 

He  further  states  that    "In  rare  instances  fractures  have  occurretl  without 
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any  accident,  \Yhilc  the  individual  was  engaged  in  ordinary  worii,  sucli  as  climb- 
ing a  latlder  with  a  load  on  his  back."  Occasional  instances  have  been  observed 
where  the  femur  has  been  fractured  by  pulling  on  the  boot,  and  also — in  the 
case  of  other  bones — by  simply  turning  over  in  bed.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
in  these  particular  cases  some  pathological  condition  of  the  bone  must  have 
existed. 

In  rare  instances  fractures  have  occurred  in  intra-uterine  life.  Such  fract- 
ures are  generally  due  to  violence  or  to  pressure  on  the  abdomen  of  the  mother, 
although  Hamilton  states  that  they  may  be  due  in  some  instances  "to  simple 
muscular  contraction." 

General   Etiology. 

The  causes  of  fracture  may  be  (1)  predisposing,  and  (2)  determining  or 
imnietliate. 

L  Predisposing  Cavscs. — Predisposing  causes  are:  («)  External;  (b)  Normal 
or  Physiological;   and  (c)  Pathological. 

(a)  The  external  predisposing  causes  are  the  occupation,  mode  of  life  and 
environment  at  the  time  of  fracture;  these  accounting  for  the  greater  number 
of  fractures  in  males  at  their  period  of  greatest  activity.  Although  fractures 
occur  with  a  greater  degree  of  freciuency  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather,  this 
fact  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  a  greater  degree  of  brittleness  of  bone  at  the  tinic. 
It  is  also  true  that  at  this  season  the  muscular  system  is  in  a  more  tonic  state, 
and  that  the  joints  are  held  more  rigidly,  thus  favoring  to  some  extent  fracture. 
Nevertheless,  the  in.security  of  movement  due  to  snow  ami  ice,  and  the  more 
hurried  and  incautious  movements,  must  be  consitlered  the  principal  causative 
factors.  Fractures  occur  more  often  in  summer  than  in  winter  in  children,  as 
they  lead  a  more  active  life  at  this  season. 

(b)  The  normal  or  physiological  factors  are  position,  former  shape,  strength, 
and  elasticity.  As  regards  the  first  of  these  factors,  position,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  bones  of  the  extremities  are  used  instinctively  to  protect  the  rest  of 
the  body,  and  are  therefore  more  liable  to  injury  than  the  trunk  bones,  which 
in  turn  are  more  difficult  to  protect  than  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  less  sedulously  protected.  A  long  bone  lying  in  the  direction  in  which 
force  travels  and  receiving  it,  is  more  liable  to  fracture  than  one  not  so  placed. 
Thus,  the  radius  and  the  tibia  are  more  often  fractured  than  the  ulna  or  the 
fibula;  and  yet,  a  twist  of  the  foot,  changing  the  line  of  force,  may  fracture  the 
fibula  alone.  The  form  or  shape  of  the  bone  will  also  have  its  influence  in  this 
respect.  A  comparatively  straight  or  a  short  bone  has  relatively  greater  strength 
than  a  curved  or  a  long  bone.  The  strength  and  elasticity,  which  vary  greatly 
in  different  bones,  are  important  physiological  factors.  The  ribs  and  the  clavicle 
are  much  curved  and  relatively  elastic,  while   the    humerus,  femur,  and    the 
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louR-  and  strai<ji;hter  bones  arc  less  elastic.  With  the  same  I'onii  ami  .size,  the 
greater  the  weight  of  a  hone  the  greater  is  its  strength.  Cancellous  tissue  is 
comparatively  strong  and  elastic  and  of  great  imi)ortancc  in  destroying  shock; 
hence  its  presence  in  the  ends  of  long  bones  and  in  the  bones  of  the  vertebra\ 

(c)  Among  the  pathological  predisposing  causes  may  be  mentioned:  Caries 
and  necrosis:  primary  or  metastatic  tumors  of  bone:  pi'e.ssure  by  non-osseous 
growths;  osteomyelitis;  osteoporosis;  fragilitas  ossium;  osteitis  deformans; 
echinococcus  disease;  syphilis  and  the  deleterious  effects  of  mercury:  tubercu- 
losis; atrophy  from  disuse  or  from  circulatory  defects;  fatty  degeneration; 
rheumatism  and  gout;  pregnancy;  rachitis;  osteomalacia;  insanity;  locomo- 
tor ataxia;  general  paresis  and  diseases  involving  the  trophic  nerve  centres; 
and,  in  some  cases,  hereditary'  influences. 

Spontaneous  fractures — i.e.,  fractures  which  occur  as  a  result  of  an  appar- 
ently inadequate  amount  of  \'iolence — may  be  due  to  any  of  the  causes  enumer- 
ated above.  A  fracture  caused  by  only  slight  violence  should  at  once  raise  the 
suspicion  of  a  malignant  growth. 

As  stated  above,  a  spontaneous  fracture  may  also  result  from  other  patho- 
logical conditions.  Thus,  for  example,  the  bone  may  be  markedly  atrophied,  or, 
without  any  diminution  of  volume,  its  constituents  may  be  greatly  changed. 
Then  again,  the  constant  pressure  of  an  aneuri.sm  or  other  growth  of  soft  tis- 
sue may  so  reduce  the  thickness  of  a  bone  as  to  jiermit  of  its  fracture  under  the 
api)lication  of  a  limited  amount  of  force.  In  atrophy  from  disuse,  tabes,  gen- 
eral paresis  and  insanity,  and  from  other  nervous  influences,  the  compact  layer 
of  bone  may  become  impaired  and  fragile.  It  must  be  remembered,  therefore, 
that  the  fractures  seen  in  the  patients  of  insane  hospitals  are  not  necessarily 
due  to  violence  on  the  part  of  careless  or  brutal  attendants. 

II.  Direct  Causes. — The  direct,  immediate,  or  determining  causes  are  ex- 
ternal violence  and  muscular  action.  External  violence  may  be  direct;  that  is, 
fracture  may  occur  at  the  place  where  the  force  is  applied,  as  when  a  limb  is 
crushed  by  a  hea\'y  weight,  or  when  the  leg  is  struck  and  the  bone  gives  way 
at  the  point  of  greatest  strain ;  or  it  may  be  indirect,  as  when  the  fracture  is 
produced  at  a  point  more  or  less  remote  from  the  place  wliere  the  force  is  re- 
ceived, as  happens  in  a  fracture  of  the  radius  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  hand, 
or  in  a  fracture  of  the  clavicle  when  violence  is  received  on  the  shoulder.  A 
fracture  sometimes  occurs  in  consequence  of  sudden  and  strong  muscular  con- 
traction acting  upon  a  bony  prominence  or  a  portion  of  a  bone  which  projects 
as  a  lever  beyond  its  fulcrum.  Examples  of  this  may  be  found  in  fractures  of 
the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna  and  in  fractures  of  the  patella;  the  former 
being  fractured  by  the  contraction  of  the  triceps,  and  the  latter  b}'  the  similar 
action  of  the  quadriceps  femoris.  Some  of  the  epiphyseal  fractures  are  common 
examples  of  this  mechanism.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fixation  of  certain  bones 
by  muscular  action,  in  many  falls  a  fracture  would  fail  to  occur.     Instances  of 
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the  trutli  of  this  statement  are  furnishetl  l.iy  the  muscular  relaxation  of  intoxi- 
cated and  insensilj'.e  persons. 

DlSPL.\CEMENTS    OF   THE    FrAGMEXTS    AFTER    A    FrACTURE. 

Malgaigne  gives  us  five  varieties  of  displacements:  Transverse  or  lateral; 
angular;  rotatory;  impacted  or  crushing;  and  longitudinal;  and  to  these  may 
be  added  a  sixth,  \-iz.,  depressed.  A  fracture,  however,  may  present  a  combi- 
nation of  two  or  more  of  these,  and  sometimes  the  peculiarities  are  such  as  to 
prevent  a  practical  classification.  Displacements  may  be  ])roduced  liy  fract- 
uring violence,  by  nniscular  contraction,  and  iiy  the  force  of  gravity.  Trans- 
verse displacements  are  somewhat  rare  and  usually  attend  transverse  fract- 
ures; they  may  take  place  laterally  in  either  direction,  or  backward,  or  forward. 
\Yhen  a  transverse  fracture  is  complete,  longitudinal  displacement  is  apt  to 
take  place,  and  in  oblique  fractui-es  lateral  displacement  usually  accom- 
panies   the    characteristic    longitudinal    deformity.     Angular    displacement    is 


Fig.    14. — Fracture  of  tlie  Lower  Portion  of  the  Femur,  with   Displacement  and  Axial   Rotation  of 
tiie  Fractured  Ends  of  tlie  Bone.      (Helferioh.) 

common,  being  characteristic  of  incomplete  and  deeply  toothed  fractures;  it  is 
also  often  encountered  in  simple  transverse  fractures.  In  oblique  fractures  an- 
gular displacement,  combined  with  overlapping  of  the  fragments,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  In  rotatory  displacement,  one  fragment,  usually  the  lower,  turns 
on  its  long  axis,  while  the  other  remains  in  position.  (Fig.  14.)  In  fracture  of  the 
radius,  when  the  break  occurs  above  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  radii  teres,  rota- 
tion outward  of  the  upper  fragment  is  the  result  of  unopposed  contractions  of 
the  biceps  and  supinator  brevis;  and,  as  no  muscle  is  attached  to  it  which  is 
capal)le  of  producing  supination,  we  are  obliged  to  em.ploy  forcible  supination  in 
order  to  make  the  lower  fragment  conform  to  the  upper.  Overriding  is  com- 
mon in  oblique  fracture  of  the  shaft,  and  is  produced  chiefly  by  contraction  of 
muscles;  it  is  favored  lay  the  swelling  of  the  tissues  due  to  inflammation  and 
extravasation  of  blood,  both  of  which  increase  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
limb  at  the  expense  of  the  longitudinal.  In  impaction,  the  smaller  fragment  is 
impacted  in  the  larger;  the  cancellous  ends  of  long  bones  being  usually  the 
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seats  of  sucli  impaction.  So  long  as  impaction  exists,  tiie  conditions  are  most 
favorable  to  union.  Some  angular  displacement,  however,  is  apt  to  be  present  at 
the  same  time.  Direct  longitudinal  displdcenient  (separation)  is  the  condition  most 
often  found  in  fracture  of  the  patella,  and  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  quadri- 
ce])s  femoris  and  also  in  some  measure  to  distention  by  l)lood  and  fluids  within 
the  joint.  Depression  is  practically  limited  to  the  fiat  bones  of  the  skull,  in  which 
the  i)one  fragments  are  displaced  below  the  level  of  the  normal  surface  of  the 
i)one.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  femur,  the  line  of  fracture  is  usually  from 
al)ove  downward  and  forward;  the  lower  fragment,  under  the  contraction  of 
the  hamstring  muscles,  glides  upwartl  and  backward  and  pushes  forward  the 
upper  fraguient,  while  the  [isoas  antl  iliacus  nuiscles,  in  their  tm-n,  aid  in  pro- 
ducing the  deformity.  If  the  line  of  fracture  runs  inward  or  outward,  the  lower 
fragment,  as  it  ascends  mider  contraction  of  the  muscles,  is  apt  to  push  the 
upper  fragment  in  the  opposite  direction;  and  if  the  line  runs  in  the  unusual 
direction  of  backward  and  domiward,  the  weight  of  the  lower  fragment  will 
hold  down  the  upper,  and  thus  aiil  in  maintaining  apposition  of  the  fragments. 
While  muscular  contractions  are  a  very  important  factor  in  the  production  of 
displacements,  gravity  is  the  only  natural  force  that  will  tend  to  covmteract  the 
shortening  produced  by  muscular  contraction ;  but  this  power  is  often  held  in 
abeyance  by  the  horizontal  position.  The  terms  early  displacement  and  Jate 
displacement  are  used  to  distinguish  between  displacements  found  soon  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  fracture  and  those  which  may  subsequently  happen  as  a 
result  of  unlocking  of  fragments  or  of  yielding  on  the  part  of  restraining  muscles, 
or  as  the  result  of  external  violence  or  of  manipulation. 

I\,;URY    OF   THE    SOFT    PaRTS. 

The  periosteum  may  only  Ijc  loosened  from  the  surface  of  the  bone,  or  it 
may  be  torn  across  entirely  or  partially  at  the  seat  of  fracture;  it  may  also 
be  detached  completely  from  some  of  the  fragments.  In  jji-ojiortion  to  the 
amount  of  injury  mflicted  upon  the  periosteum  will  probably  Ije  the  rapidity 
and  perfection  of  repair.  Thus,  in  subperiosteal,  partial,  or  "green-stick" 
fractures  the  prognosis  will  be  far  more  favorable  than  where  there  is  decided 
injury  or  destruction  of  this  membrane.  Complete  rupture  around  the  site 
of  the  fracture  is  comparatively  rare  and  is  limited  usually  to  fractures  in  which 
there  is  great  displacement  of  the  fragments.  The  periosteum  may  be  stripped 
off  entirely  over  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  if  its  continuity  is  preserved  at  one 
side,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  "  periosteal  bridge,"  it  will  serve  as  a  valuable 
factor  in  promoting  repair. 

The  muscles,  fascite,  and  other  tissues  may  escape  injury  entirely,  or  they 
may  be  extensively  lacerated  or  contused,  or  even  separated  completely  by  the 
original  violence,  by  improper  movements  of  the  parts,  and  Ijy  the  irregular. 
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sharp-poiiiteil  ends  of  l^one.  It  is  important  to  see  that  the  soft  tissues  which 
may  have  been  dispkicetl  are  ncit  interposed  between  the  fragments,  as  such  a 
condition  will  materially  interfere  with,  if  not  prevent,  union. 

The  skin  may  either  be  lacerated  by  external  violence  or  punctured  by 
a  sharp  fragment  of  bone;  or  it  may  subsequently  slough  if  undue  pressure 
by  a  displaced  fragment  or  by  an  improperly  applied  dressing  is  permitted  to 
remain  unrelieved.  Injuries  to  important  blood-vessels  and  nerves  will  claim 
consideration  mider  the  head  of  "Comphcations,"  as  will  such  visceral  injuries 
as  puncture  or  laceration  of  pleural  or  pulmonic  structure  in  fi-acture  of  the 
ribs,  etc.,  under  "Special  Fractures." 

Signs  and  Symptoms. 

The  objective  or  positive  signs,  which  are  l)y  far  the  most  important,  are 
abnormal  mobility,  deformity,  and  crepitus;  while  the  sulijective  or  rational 
symptoms  include  the  history  of  the  injury  and  of  the  patient,  jxiin,  and  loss  of 
function. 

The  existence  of  mobility  in  some  part  of  the  bony  framew^ork  where  it  does 
not  naturally  exist — a  mobility  which  is  at  once  apparent  or  which  becomes 
evident  only  when  one  jjortion  of  the  limb  is  held  firmly  while  the  remaining 
portion  is  subjected  to  a  certain  amount  of  movement — maybe  regarded  as  path- 
ognomonic. "The  unbroken  bone  is  nowhere  mobile  in  continuity"  (Da  Costa). 
Mobility,  however,  may  not  always  be  i-ecognizable,  as  in  partial  fractures  or 
when  one  of  the  fragments  is  too  small  or  too  deeply  seated  to  be  grasped. 
In  rachitis  the  bones  will  sometimes  bend;  and  the  normal  elasticity  of  the 
lower  ribs,  metasternum,  and  possibly  the  fibula  is  apt  to  deceive  one  who  is 
not  a  careful  ol^server.  This  aspect  of  the  subject  will  claim  attention  in  the 
consideration  of  "Special  Fractures." 

The  degree  of  displacement  may  be  so  marked  that  at  a  casual  glance  a  fract- 
ure may  be  readily  recognized  by  the  character  and  extent  of  the  deformity. 
In  other  instances  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  employ  careful  inspection  and 
palpation,  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  injured  limb  and  its  normal 
fellow,  and  to  make  accurate  measurements.  The  deformity  may  be  misleading 
by  reason  of  pre-existing  asymmetry  »r  on  account  of  the  swelling  due  to  the 
presence  of  inflammatory  products  and  blood — the  results  of  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  the  soft  parts.  In  the  matter  of  measurements  a  knowledge  of  the  loca- 
tion of  certain  well-defined  anatomical  points  is  essential.  In  fractures  of  the 
femur,  for  example,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  the  uppermost 
points  which  serve  as  guides  are  the  trochanter,  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
and  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  In  fractures  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  ratlins  the  important  points  are  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and 
ulna:  and  in  those  near  the  elbow  the  guiding  points  are  the  condyles  of  the 
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huincriis  ami  tlie  olocniiiou,  all  (if  which  points  may  lie  to  some  extent 
greatly  obscured  if  the  examiiuition  is  delayed  until  the  usual  tumefaction  has 
tlevcloped.  When  a  eoni])arison  is  institutetl  between  corresixjnding  limbs, 
either  by  inspection  or  by  measurement,  it  is  essential  that  iheir  ])ositions  at 
the  time  should  be  identical.  In  fractures  involving  joints,  there  will  be  marked 
deformity  due  to  filling  of  the  joint  cavity  with  blood  or  with  inflammatory 
products.  Such  fluids,  however,  will  lie  limited  in  extent  by  the  attachments 
of  the  articular  capsule. 

Crepitus  may  be  apparent  to  the  ear  of  the  surgeon,  or  it  may  be  limited 
to  a  peculiar  grating  sensation  which  is  communicated  to  the  hand — a  sensation 
that  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  ragged  edges  of  the  bony  fragments.  This 
sign,  which  is  pathognomonic,  varies  greatly  in  degree  in  ilift'erent  cases,  and 
cannot  be  produced  unless  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  mobility:  it  is  dependent 
on  the  relation  of  the  fragments,  which  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  in  con- 
tact. If  the  fragments  are  separated  to  any  great  extent,  or  if  a  portion  of 
muscle,  fascia,  or  other  soft  tissue  is  interposed,  or  if  it  is  not  sought  for 
imtil  callus  covers  the  edges  of  the  fragments,  it  will  not  be  discoverable ;  and, 
finally,  the  manipulations  that  will  produce  it  at  one  time  may  fail  at  another. 
Error  may  arise  from  roughness  of  adjacent  joint  surfaces,  from  inflammation 
of  tendon  sheaths  or  bursa',  or  from  the  crackling  of  coagulated  blood.  In 
these  conditions,  howe\'er,  the  sound  heard  or  the  sensation  conveyed  to  the 
touch  is  softer,  smoother,  and  less  sharp,  hard,  or  rough.  Direct  observation 
by  the  Roentgen  or  .r-rays,  with  or  without  fluoroscopic  or  photographic  aid, 
will  in  nearly  every  instance  give  tlecided  and  definite  information  of  the  greatest 
value  and  importance,  and  in  any  case  in  which  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  or 
uncertainty  it  should  invariably  be  resorted  to.  It  will  also  afford  most  val- 
uable information  as  to  correct  apposition  after  adjustment  and  dressing  of 
the  fracture.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  seek  for  crepitus  in  making  a 
diagnosis  of  fracture,  since  the  determination  of  a  false  point  of  motion  will 
cjuite  invariably  be  attended  by  it.  A  vigorous  effort  to  determine  the  pres- 
ence of  crepitus  is  too  often  fraught  with  harm  to  justify  the  act,  except  in 
remotely  special  instances. 

Ecchymosis,  though  rarely  absent,  may  not  make  its  appearance  for  several 
days,  and  is  most  manifest  in  the  aged,  the  lean  and  muscular,  ami  the  alcoholic 
and  opium  habitues.  The  blood,  making  its  way  along  the  planes  of  muscle  or 
fascia,  may  first  appear  at  a  distance  from  the  point  of  fracture,  as  beneath  the 
malleoli  in  Pott's  fracture,  and  alwve  or  below  the  wrist  in  Barton's  or  Colles' 
fractures.  An  extensive  contusion  over  a  superficial  bone,  presenting  a  soft 
compressible  centre,  surromided  by  a  ring  of  hard,  condensed  tissue  ami  coag- 
ulated blood,  may  simulate  a  fracture.  "Linear  ecchymosis  has  been  esteemed 
by  some  as  a  sign  of  fissure,  and  is  often  noted  after  fracture  of  the  fibula. 
Linear  ecchymosis  over  the  line  of  the  posterior  auricular  artery  was  showii  by 
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Battle  to  be  a  valuable  sign  of  fracture  of  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  base  of  the 
cranium."     (Da  Costa.) 

In  order  rightly  to  interpret  the  subjective  or  rational  symptoms  it  is  desiral^le 
to  obtam  a  complete  history  of  the  patient's  pre\'ious  condition  as  to  any  of  the 
pathological  features  mentioned  as  among  the  preilisposing  causes,  together 
with  full  and  minute  information  as  to  the  exact  nature  and  character  of  the 
injury.  In  some  cases,  ho\ve^•er,  it  will  lie  found  that  the  patient  is  not  able, 
on  accomit  of  preoccupation  or  for  other  reasons,  to  give  a  clear,  satisfactory, 
and  reliable  statement. 

Pain  may  be  lacking  altogether  or  be  only  slight  in  degree  in  cases  of  partial 
fracture  and  also  in  cases  in  which  the  fracture  occurs  spontaneously,  as  in 
rickets  and  in  other  pathological  conditions  of  bone.  It  may  range  from  slight 
to  extremely  severe  or  torturing,  and  in  the  latter  case  is  suggestive  of 
changes  due  to  the  subsequent  movement  of  the  })arts  rather  than  of  lesions 
produced  at  the  time  when  the  injury  occurred.  In  indirect  fracture  the  i)ain 
may  predominate  either  at  the  site  of  the  fracture  or  at  the  point  where  force 
was  applied.  In  a  direct  injury  the  pain  and  tenderness  from  contusion  of 
the  periosteum  or  superjacent  tissues  cannot  always  be  differentiated  from  the 
same  symptoms  when  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  fracture  itself.  The  [jain 
of  contusion,  says  Helferich  (op.  cit.),  may  be  differentiatei-1  by  establishing 
the  fact  that  careful  manipulation  of  the  limb  produces  pain  over  a  large  extent 
of  the  injured  region,  while  in  fracture  "it  is  intense  and  localizetl  to  a  (.lefinite 
point."  "Spontaneous  pain  when  the  part  is  at  rest  is  usually  slight,  not  dis- 
tinctly limited  to  the  injury,  and  not  significant;  but  localized  pain  on  pressure, 
on  movement  of  the  bone,  and  on  pressing  the  fragments  together  is  a  valuable 
symptom,  and  sometimes  the  most  positive  one  that  can  be  obtained,  and 
sufficient  in  itself  for  diagnosis.  It  is  to  be  sought  for  by  pressure  with  the 
tip  of  the  finger  along  the  line  of  the  bone,  by  pressing  one  end  of  the  bone 
toward  the  other,  or,  more  rarely,  by  gentle  lateral  or  rotatory  movements  com- 
municated to  the  lower  portion  of  the  limb  while  the  upper  is  fixed,  or  by  making 
the  patient  contract  a  muscle  attached  to  the  bone  while  its  movement  is  opposed, 
as  in  fracture  of  the  calcaneum  or  olecranon.  It  is  of  great  diagnostic  importance 
in  the  absence  of  the  positive  signs,  and  is  therefore  specially  valuable  in  many 
fractures  near  the  end  of  a  bone  and  in  those  of  the  metacarpals  and  metatarsals 
and  ribs,  and  its  absence  is  often  a  means  of  excluding  fractm-e."     (Stimson.) 

The  disturbance  oj  function  may  vary  considerably,  and  while  there  have  been 
imdoubted  cases  of  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  or  of  fracture 
of  the  fibula  alone,  which  have  permitted  the  patient  to  walk  considerable  dis- 
tances; cases  also  in  which  the  arm  has  been  used  after  fracture  of  the  ulna; 
and  cases  in  which  the  patient  has  remained  standing  at  his  work  after  a 
compression  fracture  of  the  vertebrre,  yet  the  bending  of  the  lever  through 
which  the  muscles  act,  or  the  inhibitory  effect  of  pain  or  the  fear  of  it,  usually 
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occasions  a  complete  or  j)artial  loss  of  fuiiclioii.  Indeed,  in  most  cases  of 
fracture  of  one  of  the  long  bones,  the  limb  is  either  practically  helpless  or  its 
fimctions  are  greath'  impaired.  The  absence  or  retention  of  fmiction  is  not 
necessarily  indicative  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  fracture. 

Diagnosis. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  fracture  a  knowletlgc  of  the  landmarks,  including  espe- 
cially the  bony  prominences  near  the  joints, is  of  great  importance;  and  so  also 
is  the  assistance  that  may  be  derived  from  accurate  measurements  and  from 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  injured  bone  with  the  corresponding  bone  on  the 
other  side  of  the  body.  Careful  palpation  to  determine  the  degree  of  deformity 
or  displacement  that  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  such  manipulations 
as  will  enable  one  to  ascertain  whether  any  preternatural  mobility  exists,  are 
also  measures  of  importance.  Finally,  aid  may  be  obtained  by  the  employ- 
ment of  percussion  and  auscultation  comliined.  If  the  stethoscope  is  applied 
over  the  injured  bone  and  if  the  latter  is  then  percussed,  the  note  will  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  so  long  as  there  is  no  solution  of  continuity  between  the  stethoscope 
and  the  point  of  percussion ;  but,  if  a  complete  fracture  intervenes,  the  waves 
of  soimd  will  not  reach  the  ear  applied  to  the  stethoscope. 

A  supposed  fracture  should  be  examined  as  soon  as  practicable  after  receipt 
of  the  injury, — if  possible,  before  the  onset  of  swelling, — and  the  injured  part, 
as  well  as  the  corresponding  half  of  the  body,  should  be  thoroughly  exposed 
to  view.  If  the  nature  of  the  injury  is  doubtful,  if  the  patient  is  very  nervous, 
or  if  he  suffers  great  pain,  it  may  be  well  to  aihninister  ether  as  an  ansesthetic. 
\Vlnle  he  is  under  the  influence  of  this  ilrug  it  likely  will  be  possible,  not  only  to 
make  a  correct  diagnosis,  but  also  to  adjust  the  bone  fragments  and  to  apply 
such  measures  as  may  be  needeil  for  retaining  the  fractured  limb  in  position. 
Injuries  of  the  elbow  joint  nearly  always  justify  the  employment  of  an  anaes- 
thetic, while  Colics'  fracture  may  in  many  instances  be  diagnosed  by  the  expe- 
rienced at  a  glance. 

The  preternatural  mobility  of  the  part,  the  possibility  of  reatlily  reducing 
the  deformity,  which  returns  as  soon  as  the  reducing  force  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  contrast  between  the  crepitus  on  the  one  hand  and  the  restricted  mobility 
on  the  other,  are  of  great  service  in  tlifferentiating  a  fracture  from  a  dislocation, 
which,  when  reduced,  remains  in  position.  In  a  dislocation  the  entire  bone 
moves  as  one  piece,  the  bony  prominences  retain  their  normal  relation  to  the 
remainder  of  the  same  bone,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  is  found  out  of  its  socket. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  a  dislocation  and  a  fracture  may  exist  at 
the  same  time,  and  also  that  the  rubbing  of  a  dislocated  bone  against  the  edge 
of  the  articulation,  if  the  joint  surface  happens  to  be  roughened  by  inflammatory 
deposits,  may  simulate  the  crepitus  of  a  fracture. 
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The  diagnosis  of  inipactetl  fracture  may  be  difficult.  Tuaicfaction  may 
obscure  the  deformity,  and,  unless  the  fragments  are  separatetl,  crepitus  and 
abnormal  mobility  will  be  wanting.  Fissures  are  also  difficult  of  recognition, 
and  may  present  no  evidence  other  than  localized  pain  and  a  linear  ecchymosis 
after  several  days  have  elapsetl. 

In  children  the  difficulty  of  making  a  diagnosis  is  enhanced.  The  bony 
prominences  are  not  so  sharply  defined,  crepitus  is  not  so  marked,  and  pain  may 
be  trivial.  In  a  partial,  subperiosteal,  or  "green-stick"  fracture,  the  deformity 
and  impaired  function  also  may  be  slight,  to  be  subsequently  greatly  increased 
unless  the  real  condition  be  properly  recognized  and  corrected.  The  nature, 
extent,  and  direction  of  the  violence,  the  site  and  character  of  the  pain  on  manipu- 
lation, and  a  careful  study  of  the  slightest  deformity  and  other  clinical  features 
sometimes  suffice  to  give  a  correct  clue.  If  the  surgeon  be  at  all  in  doubt,  it  will 
be  his  best  course  to  give  the  patient  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  antl  to  treat  the 
case  as  if  a  fracture  really  e.xisted,  at  least  mitil  the  true  state  of  affairs  can  be 
ascertained  with  certainty. 

E pi pityseal  fractures  are  diagnosed  by  the  ])atient's  age,  by  the  preternatural 
mobility  and  the  deformity  of  the  affected  limb,  by  the  presence  of  pain,  and  by 
the  swollen  and  ecchymosed  condition  of  the  skin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line  of 
separation.  An  ei)iph\'seal  separation  is  .sometimes  incomplete,  and  when  this 
is  the  case  there  will  be  soft  crepitus  and  but  little,  if  any,  deformity. 

Great  tumefaction  may  mask  the  character  of  any  injury  and  it  may  have 
to  be  subdued  by  cooling  lotions,  by  pressure  exertetl  through  a  carefully  ad- 
justed bandage,  and  by  time;  it  being  sometimes  necessary  to  wait  several 
days  before  it  is  po.ssible  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis.  But,  as  previously 
mentioned  in  connection  with  semeiology,  the  Roentgen  or  x-rays  will  be  found 
of  great  -walue  in  clearing  up  the  diagnosis.  Their  application  may  require 
the  services  of  an  expert,  but  the  reading  of  the  radiographs  or  of  the  fluoro- 
scopic views,  which  should  not  be  limited  to  one  side,  usually  prove  an  easy 
task  to  the  surgeon.  Other  featm'es  of  diagno.sis  will  receive  attention  when 
we  come  to  consider  "Special  Fractures." 

In  a  physical  examination  of  a  supposed  or  existing  fracture  the  greatest 
gentleness  antl  care,  consistent  with  obtaining  as  thorough  a  knowledge  as 
possible  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  injury,  are  requisite;  and,  while  harshness 
and  rude  violence  are  at  all  times  to  be  deprecated,  yet  a  certain  degree  of 
firmness  and  j^ositive  manipulation  should  be  employed  whenever  such  a  course 
seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  gain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  existing  con- 
ditions. It  seems  best,  therefore,  in  any  case  of  a  doubtful  nature  or  where  the 
part  injured  is  located  near  a  joint,  to  put  the  patient  completely  under  the 
effects  of  a  general  ansesthetic;  and  yet  one  must  not  forget  that,  with  the 
patient  in  a  state  of  complete  unconsciousness,  the  making  of  a  physical  exami- 
nation  entails    increased   responsibilities.     Although   some   surgeons   of    wide 
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cxpcricncT  may  in  many  inwtaiurK  arrive  at  a  diagnosis  and  roduco  tlie  fracture 
without  the  aid  of  a  general  aniesthetic,  I  feel  justified  in  recommending  to 
those  in  general  practice  a  more  frccjuent  r(>sort  to  the  use  of  an  anicsthetic, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  their  knowledge  of  the  injury  and  for  that  of 
facilitating  the  application  of  the  best  therapeutic  methods.  It  may  not  be 
necessary  to  use  it  as  an  immediate  measure,  and  its  em|)loyment  may  be 
deferred  until  a  permanent  dressing  is  to  be  applied,  but  it  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  any  case  of  slightest  doubt  or  uncertainty. 

In  x-ray  examinations  certain  points  are  always  to  be  borne  well  in  mind. 
Successful  results  require,  in  the  first  place,  special  study  and  training;  and 
always  two  or  more  views — at  least  an  antero-])osterioi'  view  and  a  lateral  view 
— should  be  taken  if  a  clear  idea  of  the  ilisplacement,  or  possibly  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  fracture,  is  to  be  ol:)tained.  It  is  necessary 
here,  as  it  is  in  making  comparative  measurements,  to  secure  views  of  the  cor- 
responding limb  made  uniler  precisely  the  same  conditions.  Furthermore, 
the  possible  exaggeration  of  the  appearance  of  the  deformity  in  the  skiagraph 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  normal  shajje  of  the 
bones  (as  seen  in  the  skiagrai.)h) ,  and  especially  of  their  articular'  ends,  is  of 
the  utmost  importance;  otherwise,  the  line  of  an  epiphysis,  an  accidental 
indentation,  or  a  dark  line  might  be  mistaken  for  a  fissure  or  for  a  line  of  fracture. 
In  Progressive  Medicine,  December,  1900,  is  a  most  excellent  review  by  Wolff 
of  the  discussions  which  have  been  held  on  this  subject ;  and  in  it  he  refers  to 
the  necessity  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  times  of  ossification  of  the  different 
epiphyses  in  order  correctly  to  interpret  T-ray  representations  of  these  fractures. 
The  skiagraphs  obtained  ]3rior  to  and  after  ossification  are  quite  different. 
(Consult  also  the  article  on  "  The  Epiphyses  and  Their  Radiographic  Interpre- 
tion,"  in  Vol.  I.) 

Processes  of  Repair. 

The  process  of  the  repair  of  bone  is  essentially  the  same  whether  it  takes 
place  in  a  simple  or  in  a  compound  fracture.  But  when  the  bone  is  comminuted 
and  the  soft  parts  are  extensively  lacerated,  and  especially  when  these  con- 
ditions are  complicated  by  infection,  the  reparative  process  is  subjected  to 
certain  modifications.  The  histological  features  of  the  process  are  not  mate- 
rially different  from  those  of  normal  growth  or  exaggerated  nutrition  in  other 
tissues  of  the  body. 

The  effused  blood,  to  which  the  first  stage  of  tumefaction  is  due,  is  poured 
out  around  and  between  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone.  It  comes  from  the  rup- 
tured vessels  of  the  bone  and  its  periosteum,  and  from  those  which  lie  in  the 
interstices  of  the  muscles.  The  resulting  clot  is  gradually  absorbed  fluring  the 
first  few  days  following  the  injury.     The  blood-clot  does  not  specially  contrib- 
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ute  to  the  repair  of  the  bone;  as  it  disintegrates  it  is  carried  off  by  the  leu- 
cocytes. The  cells  of  the  torn  tissues  proliferate  and  occupy  the  space  previ- 
ously occupied  by  the  clot.  The  products  of  this  proliferation — the  fibroblasts 
— soon  become  vascularized  antl  are  thus  converted  into  granulation  tissue. 
Osteoblasts,  emanating  from  the  deep  layer  of  the  periosteum  and  from  the 
medullary  tissue,  proliferate  rapidly  soon  after  the  injury  and  become  widely 
distributed  through  the  mass  of  fibroblasts.  These  osteoblasts  may  form  bone 
directly,  but  in  some  instances  they  develop  first  into  cartilage,  which  may  sulj- 
sequently  be  converted  into  bone.  If  the  osteoblasts  are  not  sufficiently  active 
hi  their  proliferation,  bone  is  formed  in  scanty  amount  or  not  formed  at  all.  If 
the  mass  of  granulation  tissue  becomes  fibrous  tissue,  a  fibrous  union  will  take 
place  between  the  ends  of  the  fractured  bone;  but,  if  the  proliferative  process 
is  a  little  more  active,  cartilage  alone  may  be  formed,  and  a  cartilaginous  union 
will  then  result.     (Vide  "Repair  of  Fractures,"  page  279,  Vol.  I.) 

During  the  process  of  repair  the  ends  of  the  bone  soften  and  some  of  the 
bone  is  carried  away  by  osteoclasts,  which,  according  to  Senn,  are  large  osteo- 
blasts that  supply  a  secretion  that  dissolves  bone.  The  mass  of  tissue  that 
surrounds  the  fragments — a  tissue  which  at  first  is  soft,  glutinous,  and  almost 
white  in  appearance,  but  subsequently  becomes  firmer  and  at  last  quite  hard — 
is  termed  callus.  It  is  applied  successively  to  the  fibroblastic  tissue,  granulation 
tissue,  fibrous  tissue  and  bone,  and  has  no  well-defined  outline.  It  involves 
not  only  the  bone  and  periosteum,  but  also  the  adjacent  connective  tissue  and 
some  of  the  muscular  tissue,  the  ends  of  the  fractured  bone  being  tleeply  embedded 
in  the  dense  mass,  which  is  more  firm  than  the  exudate  pertaining  to  inflanuna- 
tion  of  other  tissues. 

The  term  provisional  or  temporary  callus  is  given  to  this  mass  of  newly  formed 
tissue  that  envelops  the  ends  of  the  bones.  It  is  also  termed  an  ensheathing 
calhis,  being  derived  from  the  deeper  layer  of  the  periosteum.  The  central 
callus,  which  develops  in  the  canal  of  the  bone,  is  derived  from  the  medullary 
tissue.  The  amount  of  provisional  callus  depends  on  the  condition  of 
the  patient,  on  the  degree  of  separation  of  the  fragments,  and  on  the  amomit 
of  motion  that  exists  between  them.  After  a  time  the  ensheathing  callus  is 
removed  by  the  action  of  the  osteoclasts,  and  later  the  central  callus  may  also 
be  absorbed,  with  a  restoration  of  the  medullary  cavity,  although  this  does 
not  always  occur.  An  excessive  amount  of  provisional  callus  may  implicate 
adjacent  tendons,  may  miite  parallel  bones,  as  the  ribs,  ulna  and  radius,  and 
may  even,  in  injuries  in  the  vicinity  of  a  joint,  destroy  the  use  of  the  articula- 
tion. Fragments  which  are  entirely  detached,  but  which  are  surrounded  by 
provisional  callus,  may  unite  and  cause  no  trouble.  On  the  other  hand, 
necrosis  of  the  fragments  and  suppuration  may  occur.  Temporary  callus  is 
usually  removed  in  from  eight  months  to  a  year  after  its  formation. 

Intermediate,  definitive,  or  permanent  callus  is  the  material  that  forms  di- 
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rcctly  between  the  ends  of  a  l)n)k('n  hone,  and  its  ostcol)lasts  come  from  the  bone 
itself.  This  calhis  is  nol  removed  liy  al)sor]>tion:  ils  poi'osity  diminishes,  and 
in  time  it  becomes  dense  l)on(\  Tlie  provisional  ealhis  is  Nature's  splint  and  is 
but  temporary;  the  definitive  eallus  is  the  substance  lodged  between  the  frag- 
ments and  is  permanent. 

The  time  required  for  the  repair  of  simple  fractures  and  some  compound  fract- 
inx's  ^■arie8  in  different  bones  and  at  different  ages,  being  less  in  the  young 
than  in  the  old,  and  more  in  long,  cylindrical  bones  than  in  the  spongy  and 
more  cancellous.  The  following  statement  in  reference  to  this  subject  is  impor- 
tant: "Phalanges  are  said  to  recjuire  2  to  o  weeks;  metacarpal,  carpal, 
metatarsal,  tarsal  bones,  and  ribs,  3  to  4  weeks;  clavicle,  forearm  bones,  and 
fibula,  5  weeks;  humerus  and  tibia,  6  to  7  weeks;  both  leg  bones,  8  weeks; 
femur,  10  to  12  weeks.  By  these  times  the  bones  mentioned  are  generally, 
after  simple  uncomplicated  fractures,  united  with  sufficient  firmness  to  allow 
of  use  being  conuncnced."  (Treves.) 

In  compound  fractures  with  great  destruction,  laceration,  and  injury  of  the 
soft  parts,  with  comminution  of  the  bone,  and  with  infection,  the  results  will 
not  be  so  favorable  and  satisfactory.  The  sloughing  of  lacei'ated  and  torn 
tissues  is  usually  followed  by  infection  and  suppuration.  The  fragments  that 
are  completely  detached  and  denuded  of  periosteum  will,  if  not  removed,  be- 
come necrotic.  If  treatment  fails  to  overcome  the  infection  pus  is  likely  to 
burrow  between  the  tissues  and  form  abscesses.  The  casting  off  of  necrotic 
fragments  of  l)one  proceeds  slowly  and  the  formation  and  ossification  of  the 
new  granulation  tissue  are  necessarily  delayed.  Usually  the  callus  formed  is  of 
large  dimensions.  The  ends  of  the  bone  may  become  necrosed,  preventing  the 
formation  of  the  intermediate  callus,  or  they  may  unite  l)y  the  aid  of  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  ensheathing  callus,  which  in  turn  may  become  permanently 
ossifietl.  The  necrosed  bone  may  form  a  secjuestrum  which  will  be  retained  for 
a  varying  length  of  time — a  state  of  affairs  which  means  the  continuance  of 
suppuration  for  an  indefinite  period  and,  if  not  relieved,  may  even  necessitate 
amputation  of  the  affected  limb. 

Complications  of  Fr.^ctures. 

Among  the  complications  and  sequeke  of  fractures  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  Injury  to  vessels  and  nerves;  injury  to  joints;  dislocations  and 
ankylosis  of  joints;  infection,  suppuration,  and  gangrene;  fat  embolism; 
pneumonia;  delayed  union,  non-union,  and  vicious  union;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  malignant  and  non-malignant  tumors.  Tetanus,  erysipelas,  etc.,  re- 
garded by  some  as  complications  of  fractures,  have  no  dii'ect  relations  thereto 
other  than  to  any  traumatisms  of  the  skin  and  other  tissues. 

Injuries  to  Blood-vessels  and  LympJiatics. — The  main  artery  of  a  limb  or  some 
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of  the  smaller  arteries  may  be  divided  or  their  coats  lacerated  and  contused 
in  both  simple  and  compound  fractures.  In  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the  lione  or 
bones  of  a  limb  the  arterial  circulation  beyond  the  point  of  injury  should  be 
closely  and  carefully  investigatetl:  and  if,  from  the  knowledge  thereby  oljtained, 
it  should  be  determined  that  hemorrhage  is  resulting  from  an  injured  artery,  the 
bleeding  should  at  once  be  controllt'd.  The  best  way  of  effecting  this  is  to  ligate 
the  vessel  above  or  at  the  point  of  injury.  If  the  ligation  is  done  at  the  point  of 
injury,  both  a  pro.ximal  and  a  distal  ligature  should  be  applied.  However, 
a  ligature  applied  at  some  point  higher  up,  in  conjunction  with  elevation  of  the 
limb  and  properly  adjusted  pressure,  may  suffice.  Serious  hemorrhage  is 
usually  intlicated  by  the  great  amount  of  early  swelling,  and  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  death  has  resulted  from  the  bleeiling  of  arterial  trunks  of 
moderate  size. 

In  compound  fractures  the  arteries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  injury  should  be 
carefully  sought,  and  if  they  are  found  to  have  been  divided  or  torn,  they  should 
be  ligated  if  possible,  both  on  the  proximal  and  on  the  distal  side  of  the  seat  of 
the  injury.  A  bruising  of  the  coats  of  the  artery  may  subseciuently  result  in 
the  formation  of  an  aneiuism,  which  should  as  early  as  possible  receive  appro- 
priate treatment.  Railical  measures  may,  however,  be  deferred  until  after  union 
of  the  fracture  has  taken  {ilace,  pro^'ided  no  serious  contingency  arises.  From 
the  bruising  of  an  arterial  trunk  the  formation  of  an  embolus  may  result,  and 
tliis  may  at  any  time  give  rise  to  serious  trouble. 

In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  ligature  of  one  or  more 
of  the  main  arteries  of  a  fractured  limb  may  lead  to  gangrene  and  amputation. 
In  such  cases  it  is  well  to  consider  at  the  outset  the  advisability  of  ])rompt 
amputation. 

If  the  large  veins  be  torn,  they  too  should  he  pronqitl}'  ligated  and  the 
limb  elevated  and  carefully  wrapped  to  obviate  gangrene.  The  lymph  ves- 
sels may  be  injured,  and  such  injury  is  likely  to  increase  the  n^dema  at  the  site 
of  fractiu-e.  There  may  also  be  extensive  oozing  from  the  capillaries  and  other 
small  vessels,  which  oozing  favors  early  tumefaction.  A  few  days  later  the 
inflammatory  products  still  further  increase  the  swelling. 

Injuries  to  Nerves. — Motor  and  sensory  nerves  may  be  torn  across,  lac- 
erated, or  pressed  upon  ]>y  misplaced  fragments.  Divided  nerves  should  be 
sutureil  at  once.  If  paralysis  tlue  to  division  or  injury  of  a  nerve  is  not  de- 
tected mitil  after  the  patient  has  begim  to  make  u.se  of  the  limb,  the  ends  of  the 
nerve  should  be  exposed  and  properly  united.  Restoration  of  fmiction  has 
followed  such  a  procedure,  even  when  it  was  carried  out  as  long  as  a  year  after 
the  injury.  The  progriosis,  however,  will  be  more  favorable  the  earlier  the 
injury  is  repaired.  Nerve  trunks  are  sometimes  enclosed  in  the  caUus  (Fig. 
loV,  and  shoukl  be  relea.';ed  liy  operation  as  soon  as  the  fact  is  ascertained. 
(\'ide  the  article  on  "  Surgical  Diseases  anil  Wounds  of  Nerves  "  in  ^'ol.  II.) 
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Fig.  15. — Musculo-spiral  Nerve  Thickened  where 
it  ran  through  the  Callus  of  a  United  Fracture  of  the 
Humerus.  The  nerve  was  freed  by  chiselling  away 
the  bone,  and  the  paralysis  cured.    (Helferich.) 


TJie  Quesliiiii  <ij  Aniputalioii. — In  casc^  of  injury  to  the  main  arterial,  venous, 
and  nerve  trunks,  witii  or  without  extensive  destruction  of  otiier  ti.ssues  of 
the  limb,  the  question  of  amputation  becomes  an  important  one  for  con.sideration, 
as  a  means  not  only  of  saving  life  but  also  of  relieving  the  individual  of  a  use- 
less and  possibly  a  disabling  member.  However,  in  deciding  this  question, 
the  greatest  degree  of  con.servatism  must  be  practised,  for  it  must  be  remembered 

that  notwithstanding  very  exten- 
sive tlestruction  and  mangling  of 
tissue,  the  reparative  powers  of  na- 
ture, more  active  in  the  young  than 
in  the  aged,  will  sometimes  ac- 
conqjlish  most  remarkable  results. 
(Fig.  16.) 

Fracture  Coinplicaled  with  Dislo- 
cation.— In  a  fracture  complicated 
with  dislocation,  the  earlier  the  efforts  to  reduce  the  luxation  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  be  attended  with  satisfactory  results;  when  the  line  of  fracture  ex- 
tends into  the  articulation  the  fragment  may  be  temporarily  but  firmly  fixed  fc:r 
the  purpose  by  splints  and  a  bandage.  While  in  some 
cases  this  may  be  impracticable — as,  for  example,  when 
the  fragment  is  small — there  are  others  in  which  these 
simple  measures  will  not  sufhce.  In  these  cases  the  oper- 
ator will  find  it  necessary  to  put  the  patient  completely 
under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic  and  then  to  retluce 
the  dislocated  fragment  by  manipulation  with  the  hands 
and  fingers,  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
fragments  one  with  the  other.  In  large  bones,  notably 
the  humerus  at  the  shoulder,  if  these  measures  fail,  an 
incision  may  be  made  over  the  fragment,  and  the  latter 
be  pulled  into  i)lace  by  means  of  the  hook  suggested  by 
McBurney ;  or  a  strong  pair  of  A'olsellum  or  other  forceps 
may  be  used.  In  some  cases,  when  the  patient  is  under 
the  influence  of  shock,  it  may  be  found  unnecessary  to 
administer  an  anaesthetic.  No  permanent  dressing  should 
be  applied  until  the  reduction  has  been  accomplished. 

Among  the  more  or  less  serious  seciuelffi  that  are  ob- 
served in  fracture  complicated  with  tlislocation  may  1)0 
mentioned  the  following:  Stiffness  of  a  joint  from  want 
of  use  or  from  synovitis  with  adhesion:  inhibition  of  the  action  of  tendons 
from  adhesive  thecitis;  the  excessive  formation  of  callus;  misplaced  callus; 
and  ankylosis  due  to  the  presence  of  inflammatory  exudate  within  the  joint. 
For   the    relief    of    these  conditions   cautiously   executed   ])assive    and   active 


Fig.  16. — Specimen  from 
a  Case  of  Severe  Com- 
j^ound  Fracture  of  the 
r>niur.  Owing  to  septic 
inflammationof  the  wound 
necrosisof  a  complete  ring 
of  bone  followed:  and, 
since  under  these  circum- 
stances it  appeared  un- 
likely that  union  would 
take  place,  an  amputation 
\\as  performed.  (Heifer- 
ich.) 
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movements  and  massage  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  other  conditions 
will  permit.    The  u.se  of  a  high  degree  of  dry  heat  (baking)  is  often  beneficial. 

Infection. — Infection  as  a  complication  in  simple  fractures  is  rare,  but  may 
arise  as  a  result  of  auto-infection,  the  germs  being  brought  from  a  distant  sup- 
purating focus — as,  for  example,  a  simple  furuncle.  It  is  more  apt  to  occur  in 
such  cases  after  rough  handling  of  the  limb  and  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  proper 
care  and  attention;  it  is  also  sometimes  observed  in  cases  in  which  the  effu- 
sion and  swelling  are  excessive.  Infection  will  often  convert  a  simple  into  a 
secondary  compound  fracture,  the  clinical  picture  of  which,  as  well  as  the  treat- 
ment, will  practically  be  the  same  as  that  of  an  infected  primary  compound 
fracture.  As  soon  as  it  is  discovered  that  pus  is  present,  it  .should  at  once 
be  evacuateil,  and  antiseptic  measures  with  drainage  should  be  instituted.  In 
compomrd  fractures,  primary  or  secondary,  infection  may  l:)e  mild,  giving 
rise  to  only  a  limitetl  amount  of  suppuration  which  may  be  readily  con- 
trolled. In  some  cases,  however,  the  most  active,  rapid,  and  fatal  forms  of 
infection  are  seen.  Such  an  infection  is  especially  apt  to  develop  wlu'u  the 
tissues  are  nuich  liruised  and  lacerated,  and  the  patient  is  broken  down  by 
the  alcoholic  or  drug  hal)it,  by  pre-existing  disease,  or  liy  old  age.  The  skin 
around  the  womid  shows  a  tlusky-brownish  tinge  which  rapidly  spreads  ujnvard 
particularh'  on  the  posterior  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  limb;  the  torn  tissues 
become  gray  and  less  moist;  a  thin,  offensive  discharge  escapes  from  the  wound, 
and  the  otlor  becomes  very  offensive.  The  limb  swells  greatly  far  above  the 
seat  of  the  fracture;  the  surface  of  the  body  becomes  dry  and  harsh,  with  possi- 
bly an  icteric  hue;  the  countenance  shows  an  anxious  expression;  the  body 
temperature  rises;  the  tongue  is  coated  heavily  and  is  dark,  dry,  and  browTiish; 
and  delirium  may  set  in.  V-lien  the  skin  near  the  wountl  manifests,  on  palpa- 
tion, the  emphysematcus  crackling  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  gases  of 
decomposition,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  infection  is  of  a  most  serious  nature. 
Under  these  circumstances  amputation  may  become  imperative  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  life,  and  it  may  not  avail.  In  other  cases  the  infection  may  be  arrested 
by  the  adoption  of  the  following  measures :  Free  incisions  into  the  oedematous 
tissues;  thorough  drainage  and  a  liberal  use  of  antiseptics;  free  use  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  in  cleansing  the  diseased  tissues;  and  the  administration  of  tonics, 
stimulants,  and  a  rich,  nutritious,  but  easily  assimilated  diet.  In  any  event, 
it  may  be  expected  that  union  will  take  place  slowly. 

In  compound  fractures,  especially  when  they  are  infected  by  street  dirt, 
careful  scrutiny  should  tie  practised  to  detect  the  first  manifestation  of  a  ga.s- 
producing  organism,  notably  the  Bacillus  aerogenes  capsulatus.  For,  if  de- 
lay in  treatment  happens  here,  then  prompt  amputation  affords  the  only  means 
of  rescue. 

Ulcerations,  Sloughing,  and  Gangrene. — These  pathological  changes  may  be 
due  to  the  constriction  caused   l)y  improperly  applied  dressings,  and    to  the 
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undue  pressure  exerted  l)y  iniiiii)l)iliziiiK  apparatus  or  l^y  pnjjccting  fragments 
of  bone.  When  the  dressings  are  applied  the  ends  of  the  toes  and  fingers  sliould 
be  left  exposed,  so  that  the  state  of  the  circulation  in  the  limb  may  be  readily 
investigated  at  any  time.  Shock  not  only  causes  general  dei)ression,  Init 
may  even  lessen  in  some  degree  the  vitality  of  the  fractured  limb.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  constriction  exerted  by  a  narrow  band  of  adhesive  plaster,  em- 
l)loye(l  in  the  dressing,  in  case  of  fracture  complicated  by  shock,  has  been 
known  to  occasion  serious  gangrene.  Persons  suffering  from  atheromatous  ves- 
sels, cardiac  disease,  and  diabetes  are  thereby  predisposed  to  the  development 
of  gangrene.  ^Y\^l\e  this  gangrene  may,  in  some  cases,  be  due  to  infection,  inter- 
ference with  the  circulation,  as  above  stated,  the  severing  of  a  large  arterial 
trunk,  the  destruction  or  thrombosis  of  a  large  vein,  and  excessive  tumefaction 
are  its  more  common  etiological  factors. 

Localized  gangrene  shows  itself  as  a  dark  discoloration  and  indui-ation  of 
the  skin,  surrounded  by  an  inflanmiatory  zone,  and  beneath  the  dark  and 
hardened  patch  of  integument  will  be  found  a  thin,  dark  or  pinkish  exudate 
of  offensive  odor.  The  infection  may  be  arrested  by  a  thorough  removal  of 
the  dead  tissues,  free  drainage,  and  antiseptic  irrigations,  and  amputation  \\ill 
often  be  required.  General  gangrene  of  a  limb  is  usually  of  the  moist  variety, 
beginning  with  coolness  and  discoloration  of  the  ends  of  the  toes  or  fingers,  the 
part  involved  first  becoming  of  a  reddish  hue  and  soon  changing  to  a  dark  pur- 
ple or  bluish-black  color.  Dark  blebs  may  appear  on  the  surface,  the  epider- 
mis being  lifted  up  by  a  thin,  dark,  serous  exudate.  If  the  threatening  gangi'ene 
is  due  to  the  constriction  exerted  by  the  dressings  or  by  constricting  pressure 
from  any  cause,  the  removal  of  the  pressure  may  arrest  the  process;  or  it  may 
be  advisable  to  employ  dry  warmth  until  gangrene  appears,  when  a  warm 
aseptic  or  antiseptic  solution  (100°  to  105°  F.),  preferably  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tinuous bath,  may  be  employed.  But  \Ahen  the  conditions  are  more  serious  it 
will  be  foimd  necessary  to  resort  to  amputation,  either  before  or  after  a  line  of 
demarcation  is  formed:  and,  in  performing  this  operation,  it  is  desirable  to 
utilize  healthy  tissues  for  flap  material. 

Fat  embolism  is  a  pathological  lesion  peculiar  to  fractured  bone.  It  is  caused 
by  the  liberation  of  fat  from  the  medullary  substance,  some  of  which  fat  enters 
the  torn  veins  and  is  carried  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  eliminated  by 
the  renal  emunctories,  and  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  a  few  days  after  a 
fracture  of  any  magnitude.  Globules  of  fat  may  be  fovmd  plugging  the  capil- 
laries of  the  brain,  lung,  and  other  tissues.  So  long  as  they  are  not  infectious, 
and  do  not  occlude  the  blood  from  any  considerable  part  of  a  vital  organ,  no 
harm  will  follow.  But  occasionally,  about  the  third  day,  a  cerebral  or  pul- 
monic vessel  of  considerable  size  becomes  plugged  l:)y  an  aggregation  of  fat 
globules,  and  as  a  result  death  may  follow  in  twenty-four  hours  or  less.  Fat 
embolism  may  he  deferred  until  after  supiiuration  is  set  up,  the  pressure  in  the 
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bone  being  then  so  great  that  the  fat  globules  are  forced  into  the  cireuhition. 
If  the  lung  tissue  is  nuich  involved,  the  patient  wilhnanifest  the  following  symp- 
toms: Sudden  antl  violent  dyspnoea;  a  cyanosed  coimtenance  and  projecting 
eyes;  cough,  with  the  sputum  frothy  and  mixed  or  streaked  with  blood;  per- 
haps even  htemoptysis:  and  if  the  patient  lives  for  any  length  of  time  he 
will  scarcely  fail  to  have  pneumonia.  AMien  the  cerebral  tissue  is  involved, 
there  may  be  sudden  delirium  followed  by  coma,  the  puLse  will  be  small,  thready, 
and  irregular,  and  the  patient  generally  dies.  The  character  of  the  symptoms 
is  not  constant.  The  treatment  is  entirely  symptomatic.  It  comprises  such 
measures  as  counter-in-itation  to  the  chest,  the  application  of  warmth  to  the 
body  and  especially  to  the  extremities,  and  the  administration  of  stimulants. 

Pnevmonia  may  occur  from  hypostatic  congestion,  especially  in  such  fract- 
ures as  render  it  necessary  for  the  patient  to  maintain  the  recumbent  position 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  It  is  also  likely  to  develop  in  the  aged  and  in  those 
who  have  a  feeble  circulation  in  consefjuence  of  some  pre-existing  constitutional 
disease. 

In  another  group  of  cases  pneumonia  may  occur  as  early  as  the  second  or 
third  day.  The  pretUsposing  cause  in  these  cases  is  the  pneumococcus,  which  is 
more  potent  becau.se  of  the  traumatism  and  of  the  increased  susceptibility  of 
the  patient  arising  therefron.i.  The  disease  begins  frequently  without  chill,  is 
apt  to  rim  a  rapid,  severe  course,  with  high  fever  and  dehrium,  and  often  ends 
fatally  in  three  or  four  days. 

A  new  growth  ma}-,  in  rare  instances,  make  its  appearance  at  the  point  where 
the  bone  is  fractured.  The  time  required  for  its  full  development  varies  from  a 
few  weeks  to  a  period  of  several  years.  The  tumors  which  are  observed  in  these 
cases  are  usually  sarcomata,  although  distinct  carcinomatous  growths  have 
been  seen.  Treves  (op.  cit.)  makes  two  suggestions  as  to  their  formation: 
"(T)  A  fracture  induces  the  formation  of  a  mass  of  embryonic  tissue  (callus) 
in  the  place  of  the  relatively  cjuiescent  cells  of  the  bone  and  periosteum";  and 
(2)  irritation  is  often  given  as  a  cause  of  tumor."  Farther  on,  he  says: 
"but  the  chief  interest  lies,  again,  in  cases  of  tumor  developing  in  close  time- 
relation  witli  a  fracture."  Nevertheless,  he  adds,  "this  does  not  prove  any- 
thing." However,  the  fact  of  the  development  of  a  new  growth  at  the  site  of 
a  fracture  is,  to  say  the  least,  quite  suggestive. 

In  the  case  of  a  benign  tumor  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  it  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible;  but  if  the  growth  be  of  a  malignant  nature,  removal  of  the 
limb  at  the  nearest  joint  above  the  fracture  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  justified; 
antl  if  the  operation  be  done  early,  it  may  prevent  a  recurrence  in  another  part 
of  the  l)ody. 

Delayed  Union. — Delayed  union  occurs  in  about  one  in  eighty  cases  (Treves), 
and  may  be  the  result  of  a  deficient  formation  of  callus  or  of  its  faikn-e  to  vm- 
dergo  proper  ossification.    AMiile  the  cause  is  not  always  ascertainable,  the  fol- 
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lowing  etiological  factors  are  important:  A  want  of  proper  adjustment  of 
the  fragments  and  their  satisfactory  inmiobilization  ;  the  interposition  of 
muscle  or  other  soft  tissues  between  the  fragments;  defective  innervation; 
deficient  and  defective  l)lood  supply  of  one  or  more  of  the  fi-agnients;  the 
want  of  suitable  connection  with  nutrient  vessels;  and  the  influence  of  such  con- 
stitutional disorders  as  aiucniia,,  syphilis  (in  its  later  stages),  diabetes,  Bright's 
disease,  rachitis,  scorbutus,  and  the  effects  of  pregnancy.  Delayed  union 
is  akin  to  non-imion,  and  the  latter  may  be  associated  with  it.  In  delayed 
union  voluntary  motion  is  hindered  and  pain  on  passive  motion  is  often 
present;  in  non-union  there  is  voluntary  motion,  and  pain  is  slight  or  altogether 
wanting. 

The  first  point  in  the  treatment  of  dela^'ed  union  is  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
if  possible,  and  then  to  remove  it  by  appropriate  means.  In  ananiiic  and 
debilitated  conditions  this  is  to  be  accomplished  ))y  the  administration  of  fer- 
ruginous and  other  tonics,  the  hypophosphites,  etc.  In  all  cases  of  late  syphilis 
and  of  the  other  pathological  conditions,  it  is  well  to  anticipate  delayed  union 
l\v  the  administration  of  appropriate  constitutional  remedies.  After  all  has 
been  done  in  this  direction,  outdoor  exercise  and  massage  should  be  urged. 
In  cases  involving  the  lower  extremities  the  ambulatory  treatment  of  fracture 
may  suffice.  Good  results  have  been  obtained  by  applying  moderate  constric- 
tion to  the  limb  just  above  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  by  means  of  an  elastic  band- 
age beneath  which  a  roller  is  carefully  adjusted.  Thus  the  consequent  venous 
hyperemia  may  be  safely  controlled  and  confined  to  a  definite  point.  Move 
active  measures  consist  in  rubbing  the  fragments  forcibly  against  each  other 
with  or  without  the  use  of  an  ana-sthetic;  also  in  puncturing  or  drilling  the 
fragments  sul)cutaneously  with  a  small  trocar:  in  wiring  or  suturing  the 
fragments  with  absorbable  ligature  material  (the  latter  preferable);  and, 
finally,  in  carrying  an  incision  do^vn  to  the  seat  of  the  fracture  and  freshen- 
ing the  ends  of  the  fragments  by  scraping,  paring,  or  curetting.  Six  months 
or  more  may  be  recjuired  to  effect  consolidation.  Other  special  measures 
will  be  considered  vmder  "Special  Fractures." 

Non-xmion. — Cases  in  which  little  or  no  reparative  action  takes  place 
are  rather  rare.  It  is  [^referable,  I  believe,  that  the  cases  of  fibrous  or  cartilag- 
inous union,  in  all  of  which  there  is  a  failure  of  proper  ossification  and  con- 
solidation, should  be  considered  cases  of  non-union.  In  all  these,  the  etiologi- 
cal factors  are  the  same  as  in  delayed  union ;  malnutrition,  however,  is  doubtless 
the  most  potent  factor  in  preventing  the  union  of  the  ends  of  the  fractured  bone. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  suggested  for  the  relief  of  cases  of  delayed 
union,  there  are  others  which  may  sometimes  be  emjjloyed  to  advantage  in 
cases  of  non-union.  For  example,  the  injection  of  a  ten-per-cent  chloride-of-zinc 
solution,  or  of  tincture  of  iodine,  may  produce  the  necessary  degree  of  local 
stimulation.  In  some  instances,  especially  when  one  of  the  long  bones  is  involved, 
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cutting  (lo\Mi  upon  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  under  strict  asepsis,  and  freshening 
or  sawing  off  the  ends  of  the  bones,  may  be  found  necessary.  The  bones  may 
be  sawn  at  an  obHque  or  a  right  angle;  or  one  fragment  may  l)e  given  the 
shape  of  a  wedge  and  the  other  that  of  tlie  letter  Y;  or  the  form  of  steps  may 
be  thought  preferable.  Some  surgeons  believe  that  the  best  plan  is  to  wire 
or  suture  the  fragments,  and  doubtless  in  some  instances  it  may  be  necessary 
to  adopt  this  i<lan  of  treatment.  I  prefer,  however,  when  such  a  course  can 
possibly  be  adopted,  to  secure  and  maintain  the  close  ajjposition  of  the  frag- 
ments by  properly  adjusted  dressings  and  by  the  employment  of  suitable  ex- 
ternal apparatus.  The  lower  fragment  may  be  reduced  in  size  and  forced  into 
the  medullary  cavity  of  the  upper  one,  or  the  "bone  ferrule"  of  Senn  may  be 
employed.  Fragments  of  bone  may  also  be  transplanted  from  adjoining  frag- 
ments or  from  some  other  source.  These  and  various  other  measures  suited 
to  particular  cases  will  receive  attention  in  the  section  devoted  to  "Special 
Fractures."  Compound  fractures  are,  as  a  rule,  more  apt  to  he  followed  1)V  de- 
layed union  and  non-union  than  are  simple  fractures.  (Consult  also  the  article 
on  "  P.seudarthroses,"  in  this  volume.) 

Vicioiis  union  may  be  the  result  of  non-reduction  primarily,  or  of  secondary 
displacement.  It  is  often  a  feature  of  intra-uterine  fractures.  In  cases  of 
vicious  union  there  is  complete  bony  union  of  the  fragments,  but  with  angular 
or  other  tleforniity.  Mcious  union  is  also  due  to  exuberant  callus  at  or  near 
an  articulation,  or  to  the  consolidation  of  parallel  bones,  the  function  of  which 
is  thus  interfered  with.  Lack  of  anatomical  perfection  may  not  interfere  with 
fimctional  perfection:  yet,  in  some  cases,  particularly  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle 
and  radius  in  females,  anatomical  perfection  is  a  matter  to  which  the  surgeon 
should  give  vigilant  attention.  In  some  cases  vicious  union  is  due  to  want  of 
proper  treatment  on  the  i)art  of  the  surgeon,  and  heavy  damages  have  been 
awardetl  for  such  negligence;  yet,  in  other  cases  the  surgeon  is  in  no  wise  to 
be  blamed.  In  most  deformities  of  the  leg  bones,  refracture  by  the  hands  of 
the  surgeon  or  by  the  osteoclast,  with  proper  adjustment  and  innnobilization, 
is  the  preferable  course  to  pursue;  but  in  complicated  deformities  near  the  ankle, 
wrist,  etc.,  and  in  exuberant  callus,  open  incision  and  the  use  of  the  mallet  and 
chisel  will  be  required.  Success,  in  these  cases,  depends  on  the  atljustment  and 
retention  of  the  fragments  and  on  the  observance  of  strict  asepsis. 

Gexer.vl  Prixc'iples  (ir"  Tr:EATME.\T. 

A  person  sustaining  a  simple  fracture  of  the  lower  limb  may  have  the  same 
converteil  into  a  comjjound  fracture  by  injudicous  movements  or  by  improper 
hantlling,  this  being  less  likely  to  occur  in  fractures  of  the  upper  extremity  or 
elsewhere.  If  it  is  necessary  to  remove  an  individual  with  a  fractured  bone, 
certain  precautions  should  hi  all  casc-s  be  taken.     If  the  nature  of  the  hijm-y 
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or  other  circumstances  do  not  permit  immediate  adjustment  of  the  fragments, 
or  if  this  is  accomplished  before  removal,  the  limb  shoukl  be  securely  fixed  and 
retained  in  the  most  comfortable  position  possible,  precautions  being  taken 
to  secure  relaxation  of  muscles  that  have  a  tendency  to  displace  the  fragments. 
Sound  common  sense  will  indicate  the  material  that  may  be  utilized  for  an 
emergency  purpose.  A  walking-cane,  an  umbrella,  pieces  of  board,  a  bundle  of 
twigs,  etc.,  may  answer  sufficiently  well;  or,  if  the  arm  be  the  part  fractured, 
it  may  be  confined  to  the  chest  wall,  which  thus  acts  as  a  splint.  In  the 
case  of  a  fracture  of  a  lower  extremity  the  injured  limb  may  be  firmly  attached 
to  its  fellow  with  a  handkerchief  or  some  other  form  of  improvised  bandage, 
with  suitable  extemporized  padding  between.  Wlien  the  lower  extremity  is 
involved  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  the  patient  to  his  home  or  to  some  place 
where  suitable  treatment  can  be  hail.  This  can  be  done  by  sliding  him  upon  a 
stretcher,  a  window  shutter  or  light  door,  or  a  broad  plank,  on  which  he  can 
be  carried;  or,  if  the  distance  be  such  as  to  require  it,  he  may  be  placed  in 
an  ambulance,  a  spring  or  other  vehicle,  a  reliable  attendant  being  by  his  side 
to  steady  the  limb. 

The  most  important  and  fundamental  principles  of  treating  a  fracture  are : 
the  proper  control  of  wflammation,  the  correct  readjustment  or  replacement  of  the 
fragments,  and  their  maintenance  in  position  until  sufficient  consolidation  has 
taken  place. 

As  a  rule,  the  earlier  the  adjustment  of  the  fragments  is  attempted,  the  more 
readily  will  it  be  accomplished,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  probability  that  sat- 
isfactory results  will  be  obtained.  While  it  is  better  if  the  reduction  can  be 
accomplished  before  the  patient  is  moved,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  do  this;  at 
the  same  time,  reduction  is  always  more  readily  accomplished  during  shock,  the 
muscles  being  in  a  state  of  relaxation  and  the  patient  less  sensitive  to  pain.  On 
placing  the  patient  on  the  stretcher  and  getting  him  into  a  wheeled  vehicle,  the 
surgeon  should  take  charge  of  the  injured  limb,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  much  as 
possible,  any  displacement  of  the  fragments. 

Prior  to  ot  just  after  "setting"  a  fracture,  the  limb  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  soap  and  water,  and  if  necessary  shaved ;  a  sponging  with  alcohol, 
whiskey,  or  camphor  may  succeed  this.  When  a  fixed  dressing  is  applied,  care 
nmst  be  taken  to  avoid  pressure  over  joints  or  bony  prominences,  by  placing 
close  to  them  suitable  compresses  or  pads;  and  it  is  particularly  tlesirable  to 
guard  against  unnecessarily  tight  or  improper  bandaging,  the  circulation  in 
the  fingers  and  toes  serving  as  an  index  of  the  circulation  of  the  limb.  Splints 
should  be  light  and  yet  unyielding,  although  sometimes  elasticity  is  needed; 
and  they  should  he  thoroughly  padded,  especially  over  joints  and  bony  promi- 
nences, and,  if  possible,  they  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  fix  the  joints  above 
and  below  the  site  of  fracture.  The  application  of  a  primary  roller  bandage 
before  the  s]:>lints  are  placed  in  position    is    unnecessary  and    objectionable. 
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and  may  even  be  hannfiil.  Pressure  by  the  splint  should  be  evenly  ilistributed 
over  the  limb,  and  when  properly  applied  it  should  secure  to  the  patient  a  sen- 
sation of  comfort  and  support  of  the  parts.  A  retention  apparatus  should 
be  sufficiently  tight  and  unyielding  to  prevent  displacement  of  the  frag- 
ments and  return  of  deformity,  but  should  not  be  productive  of  pain  or 
harm.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  tliat  the  mere  fact  of  restraining 
the  limb  from  its  accustomed  movements,  by  keeping  it  in  a  position  of  absolute 
rest,  may  for  the  first  few  days  be  accompanied  by  some  discomfort  or  even 
pain;  but  this  discomfort  is  different  in  character  from  that  produced  by  an 
improperly  applied  immovable   apparatus,   and   a  prompt   investigation  and 


Fig.  17.— Goofh's  Splinting.  (From  ChejTie  and  Burghanl.)  A,  The  roll  of  splinting  before  it 
is  cut.  Tlie  scored  surface  is  uppermost  in  the  figure,  the  one  covered  with  American  clotli  being  un- 
dermost: B,  tlie  splint  cut  ready  for  application  to  the  lower  limb.  An  aperture,  c,  has  been  cut  for 
the  heel,  while  the  upper  end  of  the  splint,  ab,  has  been  cut  obliquely  from  the  inner  side,  a,  upward 
and  outward  to  &.  The  dotted  lines  indicated  upon  the  splint  show  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
sometimes  still  further  cut, away  when  it  is  desired  to  leave  the  knee  exposed. 

careful  study  of  the  patient  and  his  peculiarities  by  the  surgeon  will  generally 
enable  him  to  discriminate  between  the  two  kinds  of  discomfort. 

As  already  stated,  the  relaxation  of  muscles,  the  diminished  susceptibility 
to  pain,  etc.,  that  are  associated  with  shock  may  enable  the  surgeon  not  only  to 
make  the  diagnosis,  but  also  to  adjust  the  fragments ;  but,  if  it  be  found  necessary, 
as  it  will  be  in  certain  conditions,  to  administer  a  general  aneesthetic,  suitable 
dressings  should  be  ready  at  hand,  to  be  applied  before  the  patient  recovers  from 
the  ana-sthesia.  The  following  quotation  I  most  heartily  endorse:  "If  the 
patient  is  very  nervous,  if  the  pain  is  severe,  or  if  rigid  muscles  antagonize 
the  efforts  of  the  surgeon,  reduce  the  fracture  under  anesthesia.  In  some 
fractures  (as  in  those  of  the  clavicle)  adjustment  is  effected  by  altering  the 
position;  and  in  others  (as  in  those  of  the  femur)  by  extension  and  counter- 
extension."  (Da  Costa.) 

If  the  case  is  not  seen  until  extensive  swelling  has  taken  place,  it  may  not 
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tlu'ii  be  p(3.ssil)Ie  citlier  to  luukr  a  cori'ccl  <lia!iiK^sis  or  to  adjust  the  fractured 
ends  of  tlie  Ixiiie.  The  proi)er  course  will  be  to  wait  until,  by  elevation  of  the 
limb,  by  the  use  of  cooling  and  evapoi'ating  lotions,  by  the  graduatetl  press- 
ure exerted  by  a  cai'efully  adjusted  bandage,  etc.,  these  obstacles  shall  have 
been  overcome.  And  yet  it  is  needful  to  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of 
early  replacement  of  (he  injiu-ed  lione. 

The  common  dre.ssiags  for  retaining  a  broken  Ixme  in  place  consist  of  band- 
ages (the  ordinary  roller,  many-tailed,  Scultetus',  triangular,  etc.),  adhesive  plas- 
ter, pads  of  absorbent  cotton  or  wool,  straight,  angular,  carved  or  turned  pieces 
of  wood  (Fig.  17),  leather,  gutta-percha,  cardboard  and  binder's  board,  copper, 
lead,  tin,  zinc,  iron,  or  wire,  and  w'hat  are  known  as  "immovable  dressings,"  such 
as  those  made  of  i)laster  of  Paris  (Fig.  18),  silicate  of  soda  or  potash,  glue,  starch 

etc.,  and  specially  designed  apparatus  for  cer- 
tain special  fractures.  The  material  to  be 
used  for  splints  is  largely  left  to  the  choice  of 
the  surgeon.  The  qualifications  needed  for  a 
retention  apparatus  should  be  strength,  light- 
ness, antl,  in  some  instances,  elasticity.  No 
material,  it  is  safe  to  say,  possesses  all  the 
recjuired  qualities.  Wood  comes  near  to  ful- 
filling these  recjuirements,  yet  it  lacks  elas- 
ticity, and  is  consequently  not  adapted  for 
use  in  some  fractures.  I  believe  that  a  sur- 
geon would  be  prejjared  to  treat  any  ordi- 
nary fracture  if  he  had  at  hand  the  following 
materials:  Two  boards,  one  one-fourth  and 
the  other  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
about  one  foot  wide  and  six  or  more  feet  in 
length;  a  few  pounds  of  dental  plaster  of 
the  best  quality:  a  roll  of  wide  zinc-oxide 
adhesive  plaster:  a  few  roller  bantlages;  and 
crinoline  or  cheese-cloth  and  proper  padding. 
By  the  aid  of  a  saw  or  a  knife  the  boards 
can  be  shaped  to  the  size  and  form  required; 
and.  with  the  crinoline  or  cheese-cloth,  plaster 
bandages  can  be  readily  prepared.  With 
these  materials  properh^  fashioned  a  fract- 
ured finger,  humerus,  or  femur  can  be  con- 
veniently and  efficiently  retained  in  proper  position;  for  the  retention  of 
a  fractured  rib  in  position  adhesive  plaster  will  lie  neetled.  Carved  or 
turned  splints  cannot  always  be  recommended,  for  they  are  too  often  made 
to  meet  the  desires  of  the   instrument  maker  rather  than  the  essential  needs 


Fig.  is.— strips  of  coarse  Cloth  wh 
have  been  dipped  into  a  Plaster-of-Paris 
Mixture  and  then  placed  behind  the  Limb 
in  a  position  from  which  they  can  readily 
be  folded  over  the  thigh  and  leg  after  the 
manner  of  a  bandage.  (Pirogoff'smethod, 
from  Esmarch's  "  Surgical  Technic.'') 
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of  tlip  surgeon  or  patuMit:  and  it  is  oftt'U  the  case  that  the  fracture  is 
compelled  to  fit  the  appliance  instead  of  the  appliance  being  made  to  suit 
the  fracture.  Finally,  these  manufactured  appliances  are  often  inaccessible 
when  they  are  needed,  and  the  same  remark  holds  good  as  to  complicated 
dressings,  as  well  as  to  the  specially  designetl  "fractm-e  bed."  The  ingenuity 
of  the  surgeon  should  be  etiual  to  the  task  of  providing  something  which  is 
more  simple  than  the  latter  and  which  will  accommodate  the  patient  sufficiently 
when  he  has  need  to  evacuate  the  liladder  or  the  rectum.  Thus,  for  example, 
a  piece  of  stout  canvas  stretched  upon  a  frame  and  so  arranged  that  it  may  be 
hoisted  by  some  simple  device,  will,  as  my  experience  teaches,  answer  the  pur- 
pose as  satisfactorily  as  a  ''Crosby  l)ed."  I  do  not  desire  to  condemn  such 
conveniences  as  are  used  in  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  occasionally  in  ])rivate 
practice,  but  I  regard  them  as  conveniences  or  as  luxuries  that  in  many  ca.scs 
are  not  procurable,  and  I  therefore  advocate  more  simple  means.  Farther 
on,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  special  fractures,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  various  kimls  of  special  apparatus,  and  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  their  practical  value. 

Operative  Treatment  of  Simple  Frnctnrcs. — In  th(>  Brilish  Medical  Journal 
of  November  ISth,  1905,  W.  Arbutlmot  Lane  states  that: 

"It  is  now  more  than  thirteen  years  since  I  devi.sed  the  operative  procedures 
in  the  treatment  of  simple  fractures  of  the  long  bones,  which  I  have  systematically 
employed  with  uninterrupted  success.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  most  efficient 
method  at  our  disposal.  The  details  of  the  operation  are  as  follows:  The  skin  is 
first  made  thoroughly  clean.  This  sometimes  takes  several  days.  Moist  compresses 
with  careful  scrapings  are  most  effective  in  getting  rid  of  suspicious  material.  After 
this  a  germicide  is  applied  to  make  the  skin  as  clean  as  possible.  An  incision  is  made 
which  is  large  enough  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  deal  effectually  with  the  fragments. 
This  incision  should  be  made  in  a  place  which  will  involve  a  minimum  chance  of 
damage  to  important  structures,  and  which  will  offer  accessibility  to  the  wound. 
The  skin  should  be  excluded  from  the  wound  by  attaching  sterile  cloths  to  the  cuta- 
neous margins  by  forceps.  After  the  fragments  are  exposed  they  are  examined, 
and  when  all  clots  and  material  intervening  between  them  are  removed,  they  are 
brought  into  accurate  apposition.  ^luch  traction  may  be  necessary,  as  well  as  the 
leverage  action  of  elevators  and  the  approximating  influence  of  j^owerful  long- 
handled  forceps.  Strong  compression  forceps  are  used  if  there  be  any  bleeding. 
When  the  fragments  are  accurately  apposed,  screws,  silver  wire,  or  staples  retain 
them  in  position.  The  screw  is  generally  the  most  efficient ;  but  great  care  must 
be  taken  in  drilling  the  hole  to  make  it  the  right  size  for  the  barrel  of  the  screw, 
otherwise  the  bone  may  lie  hopelessly  comminuted.  If  much  oozing  is  expected, 
a  drainage  tube  may  for  a  day  or  two  be  employed  with  advantage.  Generally, 
a  splint  is  retiuired  after  the  operation,  but  in  certain  cases  it  is  impo.ssible  to  emjiloy 
any  support." 

The  writer  then  cites  the  history  of  several  interesting  ca.sos,  and  presents 
cuts  of  the  lesions  and  of  the  special  instruments  used. 
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I  cannot  omlorse  this  proccdui'o  a.s  one  that  slioukl  he  st'iiPrally  adopted; 
it  seems  to  ine  that  it  is  suited  only  to  certain  exceptional  cases. 

Modifications  Needed  in  the  Treatment  when  there  Is  Much  Displacement  of  the 
Fragments. — With  persistent  overriding  of  fragments  it  may  he  found  necessary 
to  employ  extension  by  a  weight  attached  to  the  extremity,  by  the  use  of  some 
elastic  material,  or  by  utilizing  the  weight  of  the  limb  to  overcome  the  de- 
formity. In  some  instances  the  fragments  cannot  be  retained  in  position, 
and  the  surgeon  is  then  justified  in  exposing  the  seat  of  the  fracture  by  an  in- 


FlG.  19. — Different  Methods  of  Uniting  tlie  Fractured  Ends  of  a  Long  Bone,  a,  Gussenbauer's 
clamp;  b,  Schreiber's  method  of  uniting  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone  by  means  of  ivory  pins; 
c,- union  of  the  fractured  ends  of  tlie  bone  by  means  of  a  screw;  d,  Hennequin  and  Wille's  method  of 
suturing  bone;  c,  employment  of  an  ivory  pin  for  securing  union;  /,  method  of  keeping  the  fract- 
ured ends  of  a  bone  in  firm  contact  by  the  aid  of  a  suitable  plate  through  which  screws  or  nails 
arc  driven  into  the  bone. 


cision  which  will  afford  an  escape  to  the  accumulated  blood  or  effused  serum 
that  may  be  present,  and  at  the  same  time  will  jsermit  of  the  remo\-al  of  any  soft 
tissues  that  may  be  present  between  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone.  Further- 
more, in  the  case  of  a  comminuted  fractm-e  an  incision  will  enable  one  to  remove 
loose  fragments  of  bone  which  have  become  entirely  separated  from  their  perios- 
teal covering.  If  a  large  fragment  is  to  be  removed  from  the  leg  or  forearm, 
the  parallel  bone  may  prevent  the  enils  from  coniing  together.     In  such  a  case 
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the  resection  of  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  unbroken  bone  may  be  recjuired. 
In  other  cases  it  maybe  expedient  to  wire  tlie  fragments  or  attach  them  one  to 
the  other  with  screws,  silkworm  gut,  absorbable  sutures,  or  other  de^^ces.  A 
suitable  method  of  osteoplasty  may  be  of  utility  in  such  instances.  (Figs.  19 
and  20.) 

In  a  most  practical  article  on  "The  Operative  Treatment  of  Fractures,"  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Avierican  Medical  Association  of  January  13th  and  20th, 
1906,  Dr.  James  A.  Kelly,  of  Philadelphia,  goes  very  fully  into  the  subject  in 
its  relation  to  all  varieties  of  fractures,  including  recent  open  and  closed,  as  well 
as  ununited  and  other  fractures.  As  to  the  "closed  fractures"  most  suitable 
for  this  method  of  treatment  he  says: 

"While  it  is  not  advisable  or  necessarj'  to  operate  on  all  closed  fractures,  .vet 
there  are  certain  bones  which,  when  fractured,  generally  demand  operative  inter- 
ference if  we  would  obtain  the  best  anatomic  and  functional  results.     Manv  authori- 


FlG.  20. — Peters'  Forceps.  (From  Cheyne  and  Burghard.)  As  shown  in  the  diagram,  tlie  frag- 
ments can  be  held  firmly  in  apposition  by  this  instrument  while  the  bone  is  being  drilled.  These  forceps 
are  provided  with  an  extra  blade  which  can  be  made  to  replace  the  one  shown  at  the  right  in  the  fig- 
ure. The  one  here  represented  is  tiie  larger,  and  is  employed  when  screws  are  to  be  used;  the  smaller 
one  is  designed  for  use  when  wires  are  to  be  inserted. 


ties  still  maintain  that  no  closed  fracture  should  be  converted  into  an  open  one, 
but  there  are  some  fractures  in  which  even  the  most  conservative  surgeons  will 
admit  that,  were  it  not  for  the  danger  of  sepsis  intervening,  better  functional  results 
could  be  obtained  by  operation.  Among  such  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 
(1)  Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  in  patients  under  50  years;  (2)  fractures  of 
the  femur;  (3)  fractures  of  the  patella;  (4)  oblique  fractures  of  the  tibia  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  fractures  of  tlie  fibula;  (5)  fractures  of  the  clavicle 
with  marked  displacement;  (6)  fractures  of  the  upper  end  and  of  the  condyles  of 
the  humerus;  (7)  fractures  of  the  olecranon,  with  marked  separation  of  the  frag- 
ments; (8)  fractures  of  the  middle  of  the  radius;  (9)  fractures  of  the  spine  and 
skull.  In  all  cases  in  which  marked  comminution  of  the  fragments  is  present  and 
when  reduction  is  impossible,  in  olilique  and  spiral  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  ex- 
tremities, operative  intervention  is  justified.  Many  of  the  deformities,  pseudarthro- 
sis,  and  loss  of  function  seen  to  follow  fractures  will  thus,  in  most  cases,  be  oln-iated. 
The  unsightly  deformities  \\-hich  so  seriousl\-  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  part   and 
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predispose  to  refracture  will  he  prevented.  I'racturcs  complicated  by  severe  injury 
to  adjacent  structures  urgently  demand  ojieration.  Under  this  heading  may  be 
included  fractures  in  which  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  nei<;hboring  viscera, 
nerves,  and  b]ood-ves.sels,  fractures  associatefl  with  dislocations,  and  fractures  in- 
volving joints. 

"  Not  only  does  non-union  often  result  from  misplaced  fragments,  Ijut  excessive 
callus  formation  is  bound  to  occur.  Nerves  and  lilood-vessels  are  liable  to  be  in- 
volved in  this  excessive  attempt  of  nature  to  repair  the  loss  of  bony  continuity^ 
and  involvement  of  such  structures  is  seen  in  the  frequent  neuritis  and  oedema  of 
the  parts  following  mal-union.  When  this  excessive  callus  is  formed  at  the  seat  of 
fractures  involving  joints,  impairment  and  at  times  total  loss  of  function  are  the 
result.  Excessive  callus  is  formed  only  when  perfect  approximation  of  the  frag- 
ments is  not  obtained."' 

Direct  Fixaiiou  of  Fraclurcs. — At  the  fifty-fifth  annual  se.ssion  of  the  Med- 
ical Society  of  tlie  State  of  Peiinsylvaiiia,  Sei>tenihcr  26th-29th,  1905,  as  reported 
in  the  New  York  Medical  Record  of  November  4th,  1905,  the  views  of  different 
surgeons  were  given  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  fixation  of  fractures. 

Dr.  John  B.  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia,  after  discussing  in  detail  the  various 
methods  employed  in  the  fixation  of  fractures,  including  wire,  catgut,  bone  ferrules, 
metallic  plates,  etc.,  said  that,  for  transcutaneous  fixation,  he  had  at  first  used  ordi- 
dary  wire  nails,  but  that  afterward  he  had  devised  a  surgical  nail  with  a  sharp  point. 
He  believed,  however,  that  for  the  open  fractures,  or  for  closed  fractures  \\'hich  had 
been  explored,  better  results  would  follow  the  use  of  staples  or  plates. 

Dr.  George  W.  Guthrie,  of  Wilkesbarre,  stated  that  his  exjierience  with  direct 
fixation  had  been  chiefly  in  cases  of  delayed  union,  and  he  preferred  an  end-to-end 
fixation  and  the  insertion  of  a  silver  wire,  which  could  be  allowed  to  remain. 

Dr.  DeForest  Willard,  of  Philadelphia,  believed  that  direct  fixation  should  be 
employed  in  all  cases  where  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  fragments  of  the  bone  into 
direct  apposition,  and  he  believed  that  the  method  should  be  decided  by  the  indi- 
vidual case. 

In  an  earlier  issue  of  the  New  York  Medical  Record  (May  5th,  1905)  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Elsberg  is  reported  to  have  niatle  the  following  statements  in  regard 
to  a  new  operative  method  of  treating  fractures : 

"  An  ideal  splint  must  be  strong,  of  a  material  which  can  be  moulded  into  any  shape 
desired,  must  be  easily  sterilizable,  should  be  easy  of  introduction,  should  tightly 
fit  in  the  medullary  cavity  and  fill  it  entirely,  should  have  the  form  of  a  cylinder  so 
as  to  allow  the  callus  to  grow  through  its  lumen,  and  should  have  perforations  so  as 
to  allow  the  circulation  of  fluids  from  the  outside  to  the  inside  of  the  cylinder;  and 
it  should  be  of  a  material  which  is  well  borne  by  the  tissues  and  should,  if  possible, 
stnnulate  the  formation  of  new  bone;  also,  it  should  be  absorbed  after  it  had  served 
its  purpose.  He  believed  that  all  these  requirements  would  be  fulfilled  by  the 
absorbable  aluminum  cylinders,  samples  of  which  were  presented.  They  were  made 
of  pure  aluminum,  could  be  easily  sterilized  by  boiling  in  one-per-cent  lysol  solution, 
and  would — so  far  as  he  could  judge  from  his  experiments  on  animals — be  absorbed 
in  the  human  body  in  about  one  year,  on  the  average.     The  form  that  the  aluminum 
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took  in  going  into  solution  was,  in  ail  i)n)l)aliiiity,  aluminum  hydrato,  a  salt  that  had 
antiseptic  powers,  and,  from  his  experience,  he  believed  that  when  tlie  ])lates  became 
infected  the  metal  was  able  to  sterilize  itself.  In  the  four  cases  in  which  he  had  thus 
far  used  the  aluminum  cylinders,  the  results  had  been  very  satisfactory.  Two  of 
these  were  cases  of  fracture  of  the  femur,  one  of  fracture  of  the  humerus  from  a 
gunshot  wound,  and  the  fourth  was  a  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  phalanx. 
In  short,  his  experience  with  the  aluminum  cylinders, although  small,  had  impressed 
him  with  the  favorable  results  obtained — the  firmness  of  the  union,  the  perfect  im- 
mobilization, the  aseptic  healing,  and  the  al^sence  of  sliortening." 

It  is  essential  to  say  in  this  connection  that  all  unusual  methods  of  practice 
should  be  entertained  with  forethought  and  utilized  with  discretion,  and  by 
those  whose  experience  and  ojiportunity  will  justify  their  performance. 

Modifications  Required  in  the  Treatment  When  the  Fracture  Extends  into  or  close 
to  a  Joint. — If  a  joint  is  involved  in  the  fracture,  there  will  be  an  effusion  of  blood 


Fig.  21. — Compound  Fracture  of  the  Humerus.     (Massachusetts  General  Hospital.) 

and  serum  within  the  joint,  and  possibly  a  plastic  exudate  may  form  upon  the 
synovial  surface,  especially  if  the  latter  is  involvetl  in  the  line  of  fracture.  The 
possibility  that,  in  a  more  or  less  flexed  position  of  certain  joints,  the  opposite 
synovial  surfaces  will  become  adherent  to  each  other  if  the  joint  is  long  kept 
immobilized,  and  that  increased  ankylosis  will  result,  is  apparent.  And  yet, 
moving  the  joint  too  soon  or  forcibly  after  the  injury  is  liable  to  increase  the 
amount  of  exudate  and  thereby  the  tlifficulty  of  overcoming  ankylosis.  The 
treatment  advisetl  here  is  the  following:  Rigid  immobility  of  the  part  for  the 
first  ten  days  or,  when  essential,  for  eA'en  a  longer  period;  lessening  the  amount 
of  effusion  by  the  application  of  the  ice-bag  during  the  first  few  days  or  weeks 
and  then  by  the  evenly  applied  pressure  of  a  flannel  or  elastic  banilage  (if  the 
latter  is  used,  the  pressure  must  be  quite  moderate) ;  stimulating  the  circula- 
tion of  the  parts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fracture  by  passive  motion  and 
massage.  In  the  passive  movements  the  greatest  care  is  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
disarrangement  of  the  fragments.     Primarily,  the   fracturetl  limlj   must  be  so 
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adjusted  that,  after  union  lias  taken  place,  it  will  possess  the  greatest  degree 
of  utility  even  if  ankylosis  should  result.  It  is  possible,  however,  in  many 
cases  of  fracture,  by  the  aid  of  a  general  anaesthetic,  to  apply  a  force  sufficient 
to  overcome  rigidity,  even  after  complete  consolidation  has  taken  place.  This 
is  a  matter  that  requires  the  greatest  care  and  discrimination,  and  the  massage 
and  passive  movements,  when  first  resorted  to  in  implication  of  a  joint,  must 
be  of  the  gentlest  character,  and  should  he  increased  in  force  and  extent  grad- 
ually from  day  to  day. 

I  approve  of  the  phxn  of  action  suggested  by  Gillette  in  the  following 
words : 

"We  rarely  see  a  stiff  joint  after  fracture  if  the  Ijony  structures  are  placed  and 
maintained  in  their  normal  relations.  While  after-treatment  with  massage  cer- 
tainly does  improve  the  circulation,  there  is  great  danger  that  in  removing  the  dress- 
ings to  perform  massage  the  fragments  may  be  displaced.  Massage  movement 
before  union  is  also  dangerous,  not  only  because  it  maj'  cause  displacement,  but  also 
because  of  its  likelihood  to  produce  excessive  callus.  The  essential  things  are  correct 
reduction  and  maintenance  in  the  correct  position  until  union  has  taken  place,  which 
usually  does  not  occur  under  six  weeks.  Then  active  instead  of  passive  movement 
should  be  allowed,  the  limb  being  simply  bandaged  to  prevent  swelling.  If  reduc- 
tion cannot  be  made  without  an  anaesthetic,  this  should  be  emjiloA'ed;  and  if  even 
then  the  fragments  cannot  be  brought  into  place,  the  joint  should  be  opened  and 
the  fragments  fixed  by  wiring,  nailing,  or  suturing.  With  clean  surgury  there  is  no 
danger  in  opening  a  joint.  If  there  is  a  great  deal  of  swelling  or  extravasation  when 
the  patient  is  first  seen,  then  hot  or  cold  applications  may  be  used  for  two  or  three 
days  before  the  limb  is  set." — (Gillette,  St.  Paul  Mediccil  Journal,  Sept.,  1906.) 

Treatment  oj  Compound  Fractures. — Compounil  fractures  rec^uire  the  same 
treatment,  aside  from  tjie  measures  already  mentioned,  as  do  incised,  con- 
tused, and  lacerated  wounds  of  the  soft  parts.  If  it  be  possible  to  do  so,  apply 
a  wet  antiseptic  dressing  to  the  wound,  covering  it  with  aseptic  cotton  or  gauze 
before  first  moving  the  patient.  All  exploratory  and  other  efforts  then  and 
subsequently  must,  if  possible,  he  conducted  under  strict  asepsis,  it  being  re- 
membered that  there  is  no  more  active  cari-ier  of  infection  than  the  unclean 
hands  and  fingers  of  the  surgeon.  A^Tien  a  place  suitable  for  the  finiher  treat- 
ment is  reached,  the  patient  should  be  placed  on  a  table  and  his  clothing  be 
carefully  removed.  To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  moving  the  injured  limb  it  may 
be  preferable  to  cut  off  the  boot  or  the  shoe,  etc.,  instead  of  pulling  it  off  as  is 
sometimes  done,  especially  by  thoughtless  assistants.  By  keeping  sterile  gauze 
pressed  lightly  against  the  wound  the  limb  may  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with 
soap  and  water,  and  shaved.  The  area  immediately  adjacent  to  the  wound 
should  also  be  shaven,  cleansed  away  from  it  with  ether,  and  douched  with  a 
1:1,000  bichloride  solution. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  injury  will,  in  many 
cases,  neces.sitate  the  administration  of  a  general  ana\sthetic,  and,  whenever  it 
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is  practicable,  use  shoukl  be  made  of  the  .r-ray  (Fig.  21).  Bleeding  vessels 
must  be  sought  for  and  controlled,  nerves  united,  and  nuiscles  and  otlier 
torn  tissues  that  are  too  extensively  contused  should  either  be  removed  or,  if 
repair  is  considered  possible,  replaced  in  proper  position  and  sutured.  All  for- 
eign substances  and  detached  fragments  of  bone  that  do  not  possess  possibilities 
of  reuniting  with  the  sound  bone  should  be  removed:  and  drainage  shoukl 
be  applied  if  it  be  deemed  essential.  It  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  secure 
free  drainage  and  to  replace  fragments  of  Ixme  in  their  natural  position,  to 
make  additional  incisions,  preferably  along  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  limb. 
Sharp  ends  of  bone  denuded  of  periosteum  should  be  removed.  All  the  stejis  re- 
quired in  the  treatment  of  wounds  imattended  with  fracture  having  been  taken, 
the  integument  may  be  closed  over  the  wound  as  efficaciously  as  jiossible  and  a 
suitable  fixation  appliance  adjusted.  At  the  same  time  the  importance  of  leaving 
the  wound  accessible  to  future  dressings,  w'ithout  the 
necessity  of  disturbing  (he  inmiobilizing  appliance, 
must  not  be  overlooked  If  a  plaster-of-Paris  dress- 
ing is  to  be  used,  the  wound  should  fiist  be  co\eied 


Fig.  22. — Fcnestratcrl  Plaster-of-Paris  Dressing.      (Esmarcli.) 

with  a  dry  dressing,  and  over  this  should  be  laid  a  piece  of  oiled  .silk  or  rubber 
tissue  large  enough  to  extend  some  distance  beyond  it ;  the  whole  being  confined 
in  place  by  a  gauze  bandage.  Then,  after  the  limb  has  been  properly  covered 
with  gauze  or  cotton-batting,  over  the  whole  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage  should 
be  applied.  Before  the  plaster  completely  hardens,  however,  a  fenestra  (Fig.  22) 
should  be  cut  out  at  a  spot  corresponding  to  the  site  of  the  fracture,  but  the 
cutting  must  extend  only  down  to  the  oiled  silk  or  rubber  tissue  and  not 
through  it.  After  the  fenestra  has  been  made,  slits  should  be  cut  in  the  oiled 
silk  or  rubber  tissue  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  reflected  Itack  over  the 
edges  of  the  fenestra  and  fastened,  in  order  to  prevent  infection  of  the  plaster 
borders  at  this  poiiit  by  the  discharges  from  the  wound.  Firainage  should  be 
provided  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  ju'lnciplcs  of  wound  treatment. 
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( tidiuarily,  in  conipouiul  IVactures  tlir  external  wound  sliould  l)e  at  once 
]iroteete(l  l)y  the  ai:)i)lieati(Ui  of  an  antiseptic  ])a(l,  wliiie  tlioiougli  cleansing  of 
the  hnih  iw  ])ractised  by  tlie  means  alcove  stated.  The  wound  itself  and  the 
eontif!;uous  ai'ea  should  then  be  cleansed,  special  care  being  taken  to  wipe  away 
from  the  lesion.  If  bleeding  have  ceased  or  only  oozing  be  jjresent,  and  if  the 
circulation  be  intact  beyond,  the  parts  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  pos.sible 
and  jilaced  in  confinement  under  aseptic  technique.  Drainage  should  not  be 
employed  unless  subsequently  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  wound  or  by 
general  manifestations.  The  great  majority  of  cases  thus  treated  will  recover 
promptly  without  further  special  attention.  .In  estimating  the  need  of  early 
drainage,  the  degree  of  injury  of  the  soft  parts  and  the  evidences  of  the  pi'es- 
ence  of  infection  are  very  impoi-tant.  Later,  the  onset  of  severe  inflammation 
or  of  beginning  suppuration,  as  indicated  by  the  appearances  of  the  wound,  the 
temperature,  and  the  blood  examination,  are  of  significant  importance  in  re- 
spect to  the  need  of  prompt  drainage.  Compound  fractures  due  to  the  crush- 
ing violence  of  the  wheels  of  railroad  cars  and  heavily  laden  vehicles  usually 
come  i^romptly  to  amputation,  because  of  the  great  and  extended  violence  done 
the  soft  parts  and  the  comminuted  state  of  the  bones. 

The  Question  of  Amputation  in  Compound  Fractures. — This  cjucstion  is  one 
that  requires  very  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.  Briefly 
stated,  the  following  conditions  may  be  considered  as  justifying  amputation; 
although  it  must  be  remembered  that,  under  the  present  modes  of  aseptic  and 
antiseptic  wound  treatment,  conservative  measures  may,  even  in  cases  of  the 
gravest  import,  be  attended  with  gratifying  results.  If,  owing  to  local  or  con- 
stitutional conditions,  extensive  suppuration  persists,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  everything  possible — free  incisions,  perfect  drainage,  and  irrigation — has 
been  done  to  arrest  it,  amputation  may  be  required  in  order  to  save  the  pa- 
tient's life.  If  there  has  been  extensive  destruction  of  the  soft  parts,  with  or 
without  injury  to  the  large  blood-vessels  and  important  nerves;  or  if  the  bone 
has  been  injured  to  such  an  extent  that  when  union  of  the  available  fractured 
ends  takes  place  there  will  be  a  shortening  so  marked  as  to  render  the  limb  use- 
less; or,  finally,  if  gangrene  should  develop  as  a  result  of  the  injury  to  the  vas- 
cular supply,  amputation  is  generally  accepted  bysurgeons  as  the  best  treatment. 
The  location  of  the  injury,,the  age,  sex,  and  occupation  of  the  patient,  and  the 
degree  to  which  an  artificial. limb  may  act  as  a  useful  substitute  for  that  which 
has  been  damaged,  are  all  matters  which  call  for  careful  consideration  in  these 
cases.  The  final  decision  with  regard  to  the  use  of  an  artificial  limb  should  be 
left  to  the  patient.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  it  is  important  to 
save  a  limb  or  even  a  part  of  it,  life  is  more  important  still,  and  that  primary 
amputation  will  in  many  instances  be  preferable  to  secondary.  NeA^ertheless, 
it  is  best  not  to  reach  a  conclusion  too  hastily. 
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II.  SPECIAL   FRACTURES. 
N.'i.s.'iL  Bones. 

Fracture  of  one  or  both  nasal  bones  by  direct  force,  such  as  a  fall  or  a  blow, 
is  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  free  border  of  each  bone  is  thin  and  un- 
supported, and  is  the  part  most  frequently  involved.  When  this  portion  is 
fractured,  the  cartilages  attached  to  it  may  be  separated  or  fractured.  The 
fracture  may  be  compHcated  or  may  extend  to  the  superior  maxilla,  the  lach- 
rymal, or  the  frontal  bones,  and  even  the  ethmoid  may  be  injured.  Displace- 
ment may  be  slight,  as  the  fracturing  force  may  only  cause  a  flattening  or  de- 
flecting of  the  nose.  The  injury  may  be  compound  externally  and  is  usually 
compound  internally,  and  when  the  latter  event  occurs  there  may  be  emphy- 
sema of  the  root  of  the  nose,  the  eyelids,  and  the  cheek,  due  to  the  forcing  of 
air  into  the  tissues  in  the  efforts  to  clear  the  nostrils.  If  the  nasal  duct  be  in- 
volved this  symptom  is  quite  pronomiced. 

Diagnosis. — One  or  more  of  the  cardinal  sjTnptoms  of  fracture,  such  as  pain, 
swclhng,  false  point  of  motion,  crepitus,  deformity,  and  epistaxis,  are  always 
present.  It  may  be  necessary  to  employ  only  gentle  and  careful  manipula- 
tion in  order  to  detemiine  the  existence  of  a  false  point  of  motion,  or  these 
sjTiiptoms  may  be  wanting  altogether;  there  may  also  be  no  di.scoverable  dis- 
placement or  deformity;  or,  if  there  be  deformity,  it  may  be  masked  by  the 
swelling  of  the  soft  parts.  However,  a  tUagnosis  can  usually  be  made  by  means 
of  palpation  and  inspection,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  tUfficult  or  even 
impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis  by  these  means.  The  introduction,  beneath  the 
nasal  bone,  through  the  nostril,  of  the  end  of  a  stiff  probe  or  director,  covered 
with  gauze,  is  useful  as  a  diagnostic  and  adjusting  force  when  combined  with 
external  manipulation.  Inflammatory  products  and  blood-clot  may  l^lock 
the  nostril.  Injury  to  the  base  of  the  brain  may  be  a  serious  complication. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  nose  is  apt  to  be  profuse,  but  is  readily  controlled,  and 
is  not  accompanied  nor  followed  by  oozing  of  cerebral  or  spinal  fluid,  as  may  be 
the  case  in  injury  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  In  exceptional  cases,  when  the 
cribriform  iilate  of  the  ethmoid  has  been  injured,  the  hemorrhage  is  persistent 
antl  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  present.  Other  complications  are  infection,  abscess, 
and  necrosis.  The  emphysema  which  is  observed  in  some  cases  soon  disappears. 
Obstruction  of  the  lachrymal  duct  is  to  be  expected  when  the  nasal  process  of 
the  superior  n:axilla  is  involved. 

Treatment. — In  external  compomid  fracture  the  injury  to  the  soft  parts 
rctjuircs  to  be  dressed  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  wound  treat- 
ment, it  being  found  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  replace  the  fragments  anil  make 
provision  for  their  retention  in  position  during  the  first  eight  or  ten  days.     A 
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small  roll  of  adhi'sive  i)lasU'r  !i])|)lieil  at  each  side  of  the  noso  and  held  in  place 
with  sonic  pressure  b}^  a  strip  of  plaster  passed  across  the  rolls  from  one  side 
to  the  other  may  afTord  all  the  sui)port  that  is  needed.  This  plan  of  action  serves 
to  hold  the  integument  in  jilace  and  suffices,  as  a  rule,  to  maintain  the  adjustment 
of  the  fragments.    The  application  of  collodion  makes  a  good  dressing  in  simple 

fractures,  provided  it  be  applied  in  several 
lajTrs.  If  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  re- 
ducing the  fragments  by  irianipulation  from 
without,  the  reduction  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  introduction  of  a  slender  but  fairly  stiff 
l)robe,  a  director,  or — what  I  have  found  very 
useful — a  single  blade  of  a  long  but  strong 
l)air  of  dressing  forceps,  rather  thin  at  the 
ends.  Roe's  elevator  is  an  excellent  instru- 
ment for  replacing  fragments.  The  female 
catheter,  the  use  of  which  is  suggested  in 
most  text-books,  is  too  thick  to  enter  high 
up,  especiall}'  if  the  space  is  encroached  on 
by  the  dis])laced  fragments.  If  proper  care  is 
taken  in  manipulating  it,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  wrap  or  pad  the  instrument,  which- 
ever pattern  may  be  selectetl.  However,  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  employ  either 
Fig.  23.-Mason's  Pin  for  Fractures  of     „  ^eral  or  local  anfesthcsia.     Efforts  to  sup- 

the  Nasal  Bones.  ^  .  ' 

port  the  fragments  by  substances  introduced 
into  the  nostril  have  not  proved  very  satisfactory.  If  flattening  recurs  after 
the  parts  have  been  adjusted,  a  Mason's  pin  (Fig.  23)  may  be  employed;  or  an 
ordinary  steel  pin  with  glass  head  may  be  introduced  beneath  the  fragments, 
through  the  line  of  fracture;  and  then,  over  the  projecting  ends  of  the  pin, 
figure-of-S  turns  of  silk  or  cotton  yarn  may  be  passed,  for  the  purpose  of  retain- 
ing it  in  position.     At  the  end  of  about  ten  days  the  pin  may  be  remoA'cd. 

If  the  lower  part  of  the  nose  is  involved,  or  if  the  cartilage  is  detached  or 
broken,  it  may  be  necessary  to  furnish  some  internal  suj^port.  This  may  be 
done  by  means  of  a  gutta-percha  splint  or  a  hollow  xailcanized  rubber  tube,  or 
by  means  of  gauze  ^Tapped  around  a  piece  of  tubing,  to  permit  air  to  pass  through 
the  nostril.  Dressings  of  this  kintl  must  be  remo^•ed  and  cleansed  tlaily,  and  in 
all  cases  the  patient  should  be  enjoined  from  blowing  the  nose  for  the  first  ten 
days,  during  which  time  union  usually  takes  place  in  a  considerable  degree. 
The  nose  should  be  cleansed  daily  with  a  normal  salt  or  sodium-bicarbonate 
solution,  or  with  a  diluted  antiseptic.  Cobb's  nasal  splint  is  expensive,  but  is  very 
satisfactory  in  preventing  displacement  either  upward  or  do^^'nward.  The  splint 
is  made  of  a  band  of  steel  which  is  fitted  to  the  head,  and  to  which  are  attached 
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an  arm  and  a  pad  with  screw  adjustment.     Coolidge  has  also  suggested  a  sphnt, 
but  it  is  not  so  practical  as  Cobb's. 

If  the  fracture  is  internally  conipouml,  therefore  involving  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, it  will  be  well  to  syringe  the  nasal  cavity  daily  with  l)oric-acid  or  salt 
solution,  the  head  being  held  down  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fluid  will  not  run 
into  the  throat.  The  objection  to  internal  sujjport  is  that  it  irritates  the  mucous 
membrane  and  is  a  source  of  inconvenience.  If  the  bony  septmii  is  displaced  it 
must  be  restoreil  by  grasping  it  with  a  strong  pair  of  forceps  and  twisting  or 
turning  it  in  the  right  direction;  and,  if  it  be  found  necessary  to  retain  it  in 
position,  a  special  splint,  pins,  or  a  piece  of  vulcanized  rubber  may  be  used. 
If  the  lachrymal  bone  or  the  tear  duct  is  involvetl,  its  ])at<Micy  nuist  be  secured 
by  the  daily  introduction  of  a  sterile  probe  or  sound.  Unless  miion  takes  place 
by  the  end  of  the  third  week,  deformity  is  sure  to  occur.  The  formation  of  a 
ha-matoma  of  the  septum  nnist  be  relieved  promjitly. 

]\Ialar  Boxe  .\nd  Zygoji.\tic  Arch. 

The  malar  bone  is  only  fractured  by  direct  violence,  and  is  rarely  broken  alone. 
Hamilton  asserted  that  no  uncomplicated  case  was  on  record.  Single  fractures 
are  more  rare  than  multiple,  the  rarest  being  a  separation  of  the  .sutures  with 
some  splintering.  Partial  fractures  involving  the  lower  and  outer  part,  or  the 
margin  of  the  orbit,  have  been  observed,  and  so  also  has  a  fracture  of  the  zygoma 
and  the  frontal  process,  extending  into  the  bones  with  which  they  articulate. 
Fractures  of  the  zygoma  from  violence  from  without  are  sometimes  seen,  and 
Stimson  cites  two  cases  that  resultetl  from  violence  from  within,  by  falling  on  the 
face  with  a  stick  in  the  mouth. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  visible  deformity,  the  mobility 
of  the  injured  part,  and  the  existence  of  crepitus;  the  last  two  symptoms  not 
always  being  obtainable.  If  there  is  not  much  inflammatory  swelling,  the  de- 
formity or  flattening  of  the  cheek  is  cjuite  apparent,  and  palpation  with  the 
fingers,  externally  and  inside  the  mouth,  usually  suffices  to  indicate  the  true 
nature  of  the  injury.  Protrusion  of  the  eyeball  may  result  fi'om  hemorrhage 
or  from  crushing  inward  of  the  bone.  In  fracture  of  the  zygoma  the  presence  of 
a  blood-clot  or  the  swollen  contlition  of  the  tissues  may  limit  the  movement  of  the 
jaw  or  cause  pain  in  chewing.  Bleeding  from  the  mouth  or  nose  may  result 
from  extension  of  the  fracture  of  the  malar  bone  through  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  or  antrum. 

Treatment. — If  the  fracture  produces  no  deformity,  no  special  measures 
of  treatment  are  required.  If  deformity  exists,  an  endeavor  should  be  made 
to  replace  the  fragments  by  manipulation  with  the  fingers.  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  make  an  incision  and  to  replace  the  fractured  bone 
bv  the  aid  of  a  l)lunt  hook,  a  steel  elevator,  or  a  gimlet  or  screw  carried  into  the 
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fragment.  Fixation  aijparatus  is  not  neeik'd  in  fracture  of  tiie  body  of  the  bone. 
In  fracture  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  Matas,  of  New  Orleans,  advised  the  following 
mode  of  treatment:  The  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  a  general  anaes- 
thetic, and  all  the  necessary  aseptic  precautions  having  been  taken,  a  long 
semicircular  Hagcdorn  needle  threaded  with  silk  should  be  entered  one  inch 
above  the  displaced  fragment,  passed  well  into  the  temporal  fossa,  and  made  to 
come  out  half  an  inch  below  the  arch.  The  silk  thread  is  then  utilized  in  draw- 
ing a  silver  wire  around  the  bone,  after  which  the  bone  is  pulled  into  place  and 
retained  by  securing  the  wire  over  a  fii'm  pad.  The  wire  maj'  be  removed  in 
about  ten  days.  Fractures  of  the  malar  l.ione  unite  in  the  course  of  al)out 
three  weeks,  with  the  development  of  Ijut  little  callus. 

The   SiTKRioR   Maxilla. 

Fractures  of  this  bone  may  occur  in  connection  with  fracture  of  the  malar 
and  other  bones  that  articulate  with  it.  As  these  fractures,  however,  are  the 
result  of  direct  injury  or  violence,  they  are  likely  to  manifest  a  great  variety  of 
conditions.  Railroad  injuries,  gimshot  womids,  the  kick  of  a  horse,  falls  and 
blows  upon  the  face,  and  injuries  in  which  the  bone  is  more  or  less  crushed  are 
among  the  more  common  causes  of  fracture  of  the  superior  maxilla.  The  alve- 
olar process  may  be  partially  or  completely  separated  by  blows  upon  it  or  on  the 
teeth;  and  a  blow  beneath  the  nostril  may  separate  the  alveolar  and  palate 
processes,  as  well  as  the  pterygoid  plates,  fiom  the  body  of  the  bone.  This 
fracture  may  be  simple  or  compound;  usually  it  is  internally  compound  from 
tearing  of  the  gums  and  mucous  meu^brane. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis,  as  a  rule,  is  easily  made  by  palpation,  with  one 
finger  in  the  mouth  and  another  on  the  outside.  The  degree  of  mobility,  crepi- 
tus, deformity,  and  irregularity  of  outline  may  often  readily  be  ascertamed  in 
this  manner.  Irregularity  in  the  lilting  line  of  the  teeth,  when  comjjared  with 
the  opposite  side  and  the  inferior  maxilla,  is  diagnostic  of  the  deformity  inci- 
dent to  a  fractured  upper  jaw.  When  the  wall  of  the  antrum  is  broken  there 
will  be  a  marked  depression  of  the  cheek.  These  fractures  cause  great  swelling, 
pain,  inability  to  chew,  increased  flow  of  saliva,  and  occasionally  hemorrhage 
from  injured  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  As  these  A'essels  lie  in 
unyielding  bony  canals,  secondary  hemorrhage  is  not  an  unheard-of  event. 
Injury  to  the  infra-orbital  nerve  is  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence,  and  the 
lachrymal  duct  may  be  in^'olved.  Ecchymosis  of  the  hard  or  soft  palate  indi- 
cates fractui'o.     Injury  to  the  lachrymal  canal  may  cause  occlusion. 

Treatment. — Repair  takes  place  in  from  thirty  to  forty  days — occasionally 
in  less  time — antl  the  amount  of  callus  formed  is  scanty.  All  fragments  not 
absolutely  or  entirely  detached  should  be  left,  as,  owing  to  the  great  vas- 
cularity and  vitality  of  the  parts,  extensive  injuries  often   undergo  complete 
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repair.  In  many  cases  the  adjustment  and  retention  of  fragments  may  easily 
be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  retention  appliances.  However,  if  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  fragments  to  drop  down,  a  four-tailed  bandage  or  a  figure- 
of-S  head-and-chin  bandage  may  be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  jiermit  of 
the  introduction  of  fluid  nourishment,  while  at  the  same  time  it  holds  the  lower 
jaw  firmly  apposed  to  the  upper.  In  some  instances  it  will  be  well  to  have  the 
assistance  of  a  competent  dental  surgeon,  in  order  to  construct  a  suitable  fixa- 
ation  apparatus.  Gutta-percha,  softened  by  immersion  in  warm  water,  may 
easily  be  moulded  about  the  teeth  of  the  opposing  jaw,  and  held  in  place  by  a 
bandage  carried  about  the  head.  As  a  rule,  each  case  must  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  features  present.  Fragnients  may  Ije  wired,  and  the  teeth 
may  be  drawn  together  with  wire  so  as  to  maintain  the  necessary  adjustment. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  each  day  to  cleanse  the  mouth  thoroughh-  \\ith  a  de- 
tergent or  antiseptic  wash,  as  otherwise  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  may  be- 
come quite  offensive.  Nutrition  must  be  maintained  for  four  or  five  weeks  by 
fluid  diet  introduced  between  the  solid  portions  of  the  interdental  splints  or  in 
the  vacancy  left  by  a  tooth  that  has  been  extracted  at  some  previous  time. 
The  diet  maj'  also  be  introduced  though  a  tulie  passed  into  the  pharynx  by  way 
of  the  nostril  or  carried  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek  behind  a  posterior 
molar  tooth.  Rapid  repair  is  the  usual  result  in  these  cases,  and  the  degree  of 
deformity  that  ultimately  remains  is  remarkably  small  in  many  cases  in  which 
the  injuries  have  been  vmusually  severe.  In  fractures  of  the  nasal,  malar,  and 
superior  maxillar}'  bones,  the  ciucstion  of  overcoming  n:uscular  contraction 
does  not  arise.  If  hemorrhage  persists  and  threatens  life,  the  external  carotid 
will  have  to  be  tied,  perhaps  on  both  sides,  before  bleeding  is  finally  arrested. 

The  Inferior  Maxilla. 

This  bone, from  itsexposed  and  miprotected  position,  is  more  frequently  fract- 
ured than  are  any  of  the  other  bones  of  the  face.  Fracture  commonly  in- 
volves the  body  of  the  bone,  the  most  frequent  site  being  near  the  canine  tooth, 
between  the  symphysis  and  the  mental  foramen ;  but  fracture  may  also  occur  in  tlie 
rami  or  the  condyles.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  force  which  causes  the  injury 
is  generally  applied  from  outside,  these  fractures  arc  often  externally  compound; 
but  the  presence  of  sharp  edges  or  spicula  and  the  close  attachment  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  to  the  bone  render  them  internally  compound.  Fracture  of 
the  lower  jaw  has  resulted  from  the  extraction  of  teeth,  and  in  some  of  these 
cases  the  only  part  that  has  been  fractured  has  been  the  alveolar  process. 
Blows  or  falls  upon  the  chin  frequently  cause  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  bone, 
and  one  or  both  condyles  may  be  broken  by  blows  on  the  cheek  or  chin.  Com- 
minuted fractiu-es,  except  from  severe  injury  and  gunshot  woimds,  are  rare, 
and  double  or  triple  fractures  arc  not  much  more  common.     Fractuiv  of  the 
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(•(ir(iiK)i(l  ))r()('css  occurs  very  iiifrccjucntly  aiul  is  nearly  always  I'o'.iihI  in  con- 
ncclii)n  wilh  injuiy  ofolhcr  facial  l)one.s.  It  may,  however,  be  caused  by  direct 
coiiccnti'atcd  violence.  l''rac(ui-es  between  the  canine  tooth  and  the  symphysis 
are,  as  a  rule,  vertical;  from  this  region  back  to  the  ramus,  the  line  of  fracture 
runs  obliijuely  backward  and  downward,  the  anterior  fragment  being  on  the 
inner,  and  the  posterior  one  on  the  outer,  side,  and  the  inferior  dental  nerve 
being  sometimes  torn  or  liruised.  Owing  to  the  great  variety  of  injuries  that 
juay  cause  fracture  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  a  comprehensive,  practical  classifi- 
cation is  scarcely  feasible. 

Diagnosis. — The  distinguishing  featui-es  of  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  are: 
abnormal  mobility;  deformity,  with  imperfect  aligmiient  of  the  grinding  sur- 
faces of  the  teeth;   pain  at  the  seat  of  the  injury;   diliiculty  in  mastication; 

crepitus;    and    hemorrhage.     Cor- 
roborative  evidence   may   be   ob- 
tained   b}'    external   and   internal 
,'  A'p\i%  pal]3ation,  provided  only  a  limited 

amount  of   soft  tissue    intervenes 
between  the  bone  and  the  palpat- 


FiG.  24. — Displacement  from  Muscular  Action  following  Fracture  of  the  Lower  Jaw.      (Ilclferich.) 


ing  finger.  Swelling  of  the  gums  comes  on  rapidly.  There  will  be  dribbling  of 
saliva,  and  in  two  or  three  days  enlargement  of  the  ccr^'ical  lymjjh  nodes,  with 
early  suppuration  if  the  fracture  is  internally  compound.  In  fractures  of  the 
body  of  the  bone  the  anterior  fragment  may  be  drawn  down  by  the  digastri- 
cus,  genio-hyoid,  and  genio-hyoglossus  muscles.  The  posterior  fragment  will 
be  drawai  upward  by  the  temporal  muscle.  If  the  neck  of  the  condyle  is 
broken,  the  jaw  will  point  to  the  injured  side,  and  the  condyle  will  be  pulletl 
forward  and  inward  by  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  (Fig.  24). 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  extensive  comminuted  fractures  of  the 
lower  jaw  the  assistance  of  a  good  mechanical  dentist  will  be  found  desirable. 
In  simple  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  with  little  deformity,  it  is  generally 
sufficient  to  api^ly  a  simple  pad  to  the  chin  and  adjust  snugly  over  it  a  four-tailed 
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Haniiltou's,  a  Barton's,  or  a  Gibson's  bandage.  Lateral  iircssure  of  the  band- 
age may  be  prevented  b)'  placing  beneath  it  pads  o\-er  the  temples  and  ex- 
tending and  stiffening  the  portion  beneath  the  chin.  A  piece  of  gutta-percha, 
felt,  or  pasteboard,  moulded  to  the  part  by  first  immersing  it  in  hot  water, 
padded  lightly  with  cotton,  and  held  in  ]ilace  by  any  of  the  bandages  mentioned 
above,  may  lie  used  for  the  inu'iiose.  Tln'se  fractures  unite  in  from  four  to 
six  weeks,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  the  mo-\-enients  of  mastica- 
tion must  be  enjoined  rigidly,  the  patient  being  nourished  by  Huids  introiluced 
through  a  tube  either  by  way  of  the  mouth  (in  the  manner  described  above)  or 
through  the  nostril.  If  a  tooth  drops  down  between  the  fragments  it  should 
be  removed,  but  it  may  immediately  be  replaced  after  the  fracture  has  been 
adjusted.  Teeth  that  are  loosened  should  be  pushed  into  jalace,  and  only  those 
fragments  of  bone  which  are  completely  detached  should  be  removed.     If  the 


Fig.  25. — Kingsley's  Splint  for  Fracture  of  the  Lower  Jaw.     a,  The  sphnt  it.self ;    6,  the  sphnt  applied. 


teeth  of  either  side  of  the  line  of  fracture  are  firmly  fixed,  additional  support 
and  inmiobility  can  be  secured  by  binding  them  together  with  silver  wire. 
This  step,  however,  is  liable  to  he  followed  by  loosening  of  the  included 
teeth.  The  ideal  treatment  of  fracture  is  by  the  intertlental  splint  of  Kings- 
ley  or  Gibson.  I-!y  this  method  a  cast  is  made  of  the  upper  and  lower  por- 
tions of  the  mouth  including  the  teeth,  without  adjustment  of  the  fragments; 
breaking  and  setting  the  cast  of  the  fractured  bone  by  adjusting  the  grinding 
surfaces  of  the  opposing  teeth;  then  making  an  interdental  gutta-percha  splint 
that  fits  over  the  teeth  of  the  rectified  cast  into  which  the  teeth  of  the  fractured 
jaw  are  forced  and  held  by  wire  or  thread  or  perhaps  by  an  arm  escaping  at 
each  angle  of  the  mouth.  A  correct  alignment  of  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the 
teeth  is  thus  secured. 

In  internally  compound  fractures  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
mouth  cleansed  daily  by  means  of  a  detergent  or  an  antiseptic  wash,  such  as 
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hydrof^cn  i)('roxiil(',  foUowcil  by  \nmf  acid  or'  iioi'iiial  salt  solution.  If  there  is 
much  coniniinutioii,  or  if,  from  any  cause,  {\\viv  is  {^reat  difliculty  in  .securing 
ai)positioii  and  immobility,  it  ni.ny  be  found  necessary  to  emiiloy  interdental 
splints  of  gutta-pei-cha,  h.ard  rulilier,  oi-  niet;il  pi-oi>eily  nioulde(l  and  fitted, 
or  to  wire  the  teeth,  or,  [jossibly,  to  di-ill  into  and  wire  the  frap:ments  of  l)one. 
The  teeth  on  either  side  of  the  fi'aeture  may  be  wired  to^-ether:  or  tlie  teeth  of 
both  fragments  of  the  lower  jaw  may  be  wired  to  the  opposing  teeth  of  the  upper. 
In  providing  .such  measures  of  relief  it  is  better  to  trust  to  the  mechanical 
ingenuity  of  the  .surgeon  and  his  dental  as.sistant  than  to  place  any  depend- 
ence upon  special  appliances  to  be  found  in  the  stock  of  an  instrument  dealer. 
I  have  obtained  better  results  from  improvised  appliances  that  meet  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  each  case  than  from  efforts  made  to  adjust  a  fracture  to  any 
ready-made  appliance.  In  a  luimlx'i-  of  instances  I  have  used  Kingsley's  ap- 
paratus or  interdental  splint  (Fig.  25),  the  casses  being  of  such  a  character  as 
to  justify  the  expense  of  ha\ing  the  splint  made  Ijy  a  mechanical  dentist.  As 
to  the  details  regarding  the  proper  fitting  of  such  a  splint,  consult  the  article  on 
"Prosthesis  in  Relation  to  Oral  Surgery,"  in  \'ol.  ^'.  In  one  case  which  came 
under  my  care,  and  in  which  there  was  a  severe  compound  complicated  fracture, 
involving  both  sides  of  the  jaw  and  haA^ing  no  less  than  three  lines  of  fracture 
on  one  side,  the  result  obtained  from  the  use  of  this  splint  was  excellent,  there 
remaining  but  little,  if  any,  deformity.  In  another  case,  one  of  ununited  fracture 
which  had  existed  for  some  months,  the  result  was  also  very  good:  union  was 
perfect,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  surfaces  of  the  fractureil  ends  of  the 
bone  had  l)een  fi-eshened,  lioth  prior  to  and  during  operation,  the  jaw  was  not 
as  full  as  before  the  injury.  Consequently  the  grinding  surfaces  of  correspond- 
ing teeth  were  not  adjustable.  This  defect,  however,  was  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  justify  one  in  speaking  of  it  as  an  objectionable  deformity.  The 
alignment  of  the  teeth  was  correct. 

Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  sometimes  occasion  considerable  dif- 
ficulty. In  addition  to  the  usual  symptoms  of  fracture,  there  are  certain  others 
which  are  distinctive  of  this  |)articular  variety:  such  as,  for  example,  the 
ease  with  which  the  condyle  can  l.)e  pushed  forward  into  the  zygomatic  fossa, 
the  failure  of  the  condyle  to  share  in  the  movements  of  the  jaw,  and  the  almost 
constant  displacement  of  this  fragment  upward  and  forward  by  the  action  of 
the  external  pterygoid.  To  effect  the  reduction  of  this  fragment  it  may  be 
necessary  to  pass  the  finger  into  the  patient's  mouth,  along  the  inner  sitle  of  the 
ramus,  until  the  condyle  is  reachetl,  antl  then  to  jmsh  it  into  place.  AMienthis 
has  been  accomplished,  the  jaw  should  be  pressed  forcibly  upward  until  the 
fragments  are  apposed,  and  then  the  jaw  should  be  rigidly  immobilizeil. 
Not  unfrequently  compound  fractures  of  this  bone  become  promptly  and 
extensively  infected,  followed  by  suppuration,  abscess  of  the  cheek  and  neck, 
and  often  quite  extensive  necrosis. 
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In  almost  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  fixation  a|)]»liances  can  be 
removed  in  about  three  weeks,  reasonable  precautions  being  taken  during  the 
following  ten  days  to  avoid  any  movements  that  will  tax  the  newly  consoli- 
<lated  but  not  definitively  ossified  bone. 

Hyoid   Bone,   L.\rynx,   .\nd  Trachea. 

The  hyoitl  bone  is  broken  in  rare  instances,  most  frequently  by  judi- 
cial or  suicidal  hanging;  next  in  frequency,  by  throttling  by  an  atlvcrsary; 
and  lastly,  by  falls  upon  a  hard  substance  or  by  blows,  the  upper  part  of  the  neck 
receiving  the  impact.  The  effort  of  swallowing  a  large  bolus  of  food  is  men- 
tioned by  \'alsalva  as  having  caused  the  separation  of  one  of  the  major  cor- 
nua  from  the  body  of  the  bone.  In  some  instances  the  injury  may  l)e  internally 
compound.     Fracture  of  the  hyoid  bone  has  caused  death. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  often  severe:  Sharp  pain  at  the  site  of  the 
bone,  on  swallowing  or  talking  or  on  slight  pressure,  and  swelling  which  soon 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  region  and  which  is  due  to  extravasation  of  blood. 
Among  the  other  symptoms  sometimes  observed  are  the  following:  Recogniz- 
able mobility  of  the  fragments  and  some  deformity;  more  or  less  hemorrhage 
from  the  mouth  if  the  fracture  is  internally  compound;  inability  of  the  patient 
to  move  the  tongue  without  pain,  and  when  attempts  are  made  to  depress  it,  or 
when  he  himself  tries  to  protrude  the  organ,  these  attempts  may  produce  par- 
oxysms of  dyspnoea  and  coughing;  finally,  water  taken  into  the  mouth  may 
cause  coughing  and  choking.  In  the  presence  of  such  conditions  it  may  be 
found  necessary  from  the  beginning  to  introduce  nutrient  fluids  into  the  stomach 
by  an  oesophageal  tube. 

In  many  instances  the  larynx  is  also  involvetl,  the  symptoms  indicative  of 
the  irritable  state  of  this  organ  being  then  more  marked.  Palpation  exter- 
nally and  ^\ith  the  fingers  in  the  mouth  aids  in  making  the  diagnosis.  There 
may  be  slight,  moist  crepitus. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  requires  as  complete  restoration  of  tiie  frag- 
ments to  their  natural  po.sition  as  possible,  and,  to  effect  this,  various  meas- 
ures may  be  required.  The  patient  should  be  strictly  enjoined  not  to  talk 
nor  even  to  whisper  for  at  least  a  week  or  more  Swallowing  is  specially  objec- 
tionable. Food  may  be  administered  by  way  of  the  rectum  at  first,  or,  instead, 
fluids  may  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  by  the  aid  of  an  oesophageal  tube. 
Warren  and  Gould  ("International  Text-Book  of  Surgery,"  Vol.  I.,  1902)  sug- 
gest fixing  the  head  by  means  of  a  broatl  collar,  which  should  be  made  of 
canton  flannel  saturated  with  plaster  of  Paris,  or  of  sole  leather  that  has 
been  softened  by  immersing  in  hot  water.  This  collar  sliould  be  fastened 
to  the  head  and  shoulders  by  appropriate  bandaging.  Another  method  is  to 
jilace  the  patient  flat  on  the  back  and  then,  by  means  of  sand  bags,  pillows, 
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and  cufshions,  to  fix  tlie  head  in  a  position  ix'twccn  flexion  anil  extension.  Da 
Costa  advises  the  employment  of  a  pasteboard  splint  which  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  back  of  the  neck  and  secured  by  suitably  bandaging  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders, ffidema  of  the  glottis  or  larynx  may  arise  at  any  time,  and,  for  the  relief 
of  this  condition  or  of  the  spasmodic  action  which  may  possibly  arise,  imme- 
diate intubation  or  tracheotomy  may  become  necessary:  and  if  tlie  indications 
for  such  interference  should  appear  to  be  urgent,  and  especially  if  the  patient 
is  not  within  easy  reach  of  the  surgeon,  it  will  not  do  to  defer  these  measures 
for  too  long  a  time.     Union  of  the  fragments  takes  place  in  about  four  weeks. 

Fracture  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages  and  the  trachea  often  occurs  in  con- 
nection with,  as  well  as  independently  of,  fracture  of  the  hyoid,  and  the  two 
conditions  may  present  many  symptoms  in  conunon.  I'oi'  their  differentia- 
tion the  surgeon  must  depend  upon  inspection  and  palpation.  Fracture 
of  these  cartilages  occurs  not  infrerjucntly  in  the  agctl,  but  is  very  rarely 
observed  in  childhood.  The  frothy,  bloody  expectoration,  the  convulsive 
coughing,  the  dyspnoea,  and  the  aphonia  are  usually  moi'e  marked  than  when 
the  hyoid  alone  is  involveil;  the  pain,  on  the  other  hand,  m;iy  not  be  so  severe. 
In  some  cases  the  only  symptom  is  a  change  of  voice;  and  in  others,  of  a  more 
severe  nature,  the  interference  produced  by  the  injury  advances  rapidly  tow- 
ard death  from  suffocation. 

The  treatment  of  the  laryngeal  or  ti-acheal  injuries  calls  for  local  apijlications 
such  as  will  soothe  the  inflammatory  action,  and  at  the  same  time  for  alisolute 
rest  in  the  recumbent  position.  Tracheotomy  or  intubation  maybe  imperative 
at  any  hour;  and,  if  the  former  is  resorted  to,  efforts  should  be  made  to  over- 
come the  displacement  by  the  introduction  of  a  probe  or  .sound  into  the  wind- 
pipe. Da  Costa  (op.  ci;.)  says:  "If  the  fragments  will  not  remain  reduced,  in- 
troduce a  Trendelenburg  cannula  or  a  tracheotomy  tube,  and  pack  gauze  around 
it.  Take  out  the  packing  in  four  days,  antl  remove  the  tube  as  soon  as  the 
patient  breathes  well,  when  the  opening  may  lie  allowed  to  close.  In  these 
cases  keep  the  patient  absolutely  ([uiet.  I'nion  takes  ))lacc  in  al)out  four 
weeks." 

The  Stern fM. 

Fractures  of  the  sternum,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  its  support  liy  the  ribs 
and  costal  cartilages,  are  cjuite  rare,  most  of  ihe  cases  occurring  hi  adult  or 
advanced  life.  'Wliile  in  nearly  all  cases  the  fracture  is  transverse,  oblicfue 
fractures  are  next  in  frecjuency:  instances  of  longitudinal  fracture  have 
been  .seen.  A  fracture  of  the  sternum  may  be  accompanied  by  fracture  of  the 
ribs  and  separation  of  the  costal  cartilages.  The  most  freciuent  site  of  the 
fracture  is  the  upper  portion  of  the  sternum,  between  the  second  and  fourth 
cartilages.  The  connection  of  the  manubrium  with  the  gladiolus  being  of  the 
nature  of  an  articulation  until  adult  age,  jirior  to  this  time  the  sei)aration  of 
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the  two  parts  may  be  looked  upon  more  properly  as  a  dislocation  or  diastasis. 
This  .scjiaration,  however,  is  to  all  intents  and  pm-poses  a  fracture,  and  will 
therefore   not    be  treated   as  a  lesion   that    calls    for    separate    consideration. 

Fractures  of  the  sternum  may  be  simple  or  compound,  complete  or  incomplete, 
and  single,  multiple,  or  eon^minuted.  Direct  violence  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent cause,  yet  iiulirect  force  has  jiroduced  fractures  of  this  bone,  and  in 
rare  instances  muscular  contraction  alone  has  sufficed  to  produce  the  lesion. 
Gunshot  and  punctured  injuries  are  among  the  most  frecjuent  causes  of 
compound  fractures.     Separation  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  is  quite  rare. 

The  complications  are  fractures  of  ribs,  etc.,  injury  to  the  i)leura,  pericar- 
dium, lungs,  or  heart,  and  hemorrhage  into  the  anterior  mediastinum;  later, 
abscess  and  necrosis  may  occur.  The  pi-ognosis  is  favorable  in  the  aljsence 
of  serious  internal  lesions  or  se(|uela'.  and  union,  either  bon}- or  fibrous,  takes 
place  in  from  five  tf)  eight  weeks. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis.— The  history  of  the  injury  should  be  carefully 
elicited.  If  the  bone  is  fractured  there  should  be  mobility  of  the  fragments 
under  pressure,  during  respiration,  and  on  changing  the  position  of  the  bod}', 
attended  by  crepitus.  The  position  assumed  by  the  patient  is  with  the  heatl 
and  body  flexed  forward.  Displacement  may,  in  many  instances,  he  lacking. 
Wien  it  does  exist,  however,  it  is  a  characteristic  sign,  especially  in  transverse 
fractures,  in  which  it  can  be  seen  that  the  lower  fragment  projects  forward  and 
passibly  overrides  the  upper.  Pain  (which  is  more  or  less  localized  and  which 
may  be  increased  by  respiratory  and  other  movements)  and  cough  are  usually- 
present.  Stimson  (op.cit.)  says:  "I  have  seen  a  few  cases  in  which  the  only 
S3^mptom  was  pain  on  pressure,  with  late  ecchymosis."  If — as  happens  onl}- 
in  rare  cases — the  internal  mammary  A-essels  are  torn,  hemorrhage  into  the  an- 
terior niediastinrm  may  be  sufficient  to  affect  the  action  of  the  heart  or  even 
cause  early  death. 

Treatment. — The  displacement  should  l>e  corrected,  if  possible,  by  careful 
manipulation,  which  may  be  aided  by  bending  the  body  back  over  a  firm  pillow 
and  causing  the  ])atient  to  take  a  full  inspiration.  The  displacement  may  recur, 
or  it  may  be  impo.ssil)le  to  reduce  it  by  any  of  the  means  just  enumerated.  In 
the  latter  event,  it  is  not  wise  to  resort  to  such  operative  measuj-es  as 
elevation  of  the  lione  by  means  of  hooks,  sci'cws,  gimlet,  etc.,  since  these 
agents  may  be  inefficient  in  action,  the  restoration  transient,  and  in  any 
event  attended  with  quite  needless  exposure.  Furthermore,  union  will  take 
place  and  the  existence  of  a  deformity  is  not  in  this  situation  a  matter  of 
special  cosmetic  importance  in  the  male.  Having  adjusted  the  fragments  as 
well  as  possible,  in  transverse  and  oblique  fractures,  apply  a  broad  strip  of 
adhesive  plaster  from  the  top  of  the  manubrium  to  the  xiphoid  end  of  the  bone, 
and  place  over  this,  from  oiie  axillary  line  to  the  other,  a  series  of  transverse 
strips,  thus  making  a  complete  encasement  of  tlie  anterior  surface  of  the  chest. 
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Then,  over  this,  siuifjly  a<ljus(  ;i  hroad  handagc,  securing  it  witli  safety-pins 
or  eyelets  and  hieing,  so  as  to  restrict  tlic  chest  movements  as  much  as  is  advis- 
able. Straps  over  the  shoulders  may  be  attached  to  keep  the  bandage  from 
slipping  down.  The  adhesive  plaster  should  be  removed  at  least  once  a  week 
and  the  whole  surface  of  the  chest  thoroughly  cleansed.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  this  mode  of  treatment  beyond  a  period  of  four  weeks.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  apply  a  figure-of-8  bandage  over 
the  circular,  as  an  additional  means  of  maintaining  the  adjustment  of  the  frag- 
ments. Rest  in  bed  for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  is  advisable,  and  a  half- 
sitting  position,  with  a  pillow  between  the  shoulders,  will  be  found  the  most 
comfortable.  The  complications  of  hemorrhage  into  the  anterior  mediasti- 
num or  of  suppuration  re(|uire  active  interference.  In  the  case  of  hem- 
orrhage, immediate  control  of  the  l)leeding  vessels  is  necessary;  and  when 
suppuration  occurs,  which  is  indicated  by  cedema  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
chest  and  by  the  presence  of  fever,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  such  opera- 
tive procedures  as  will  secure  thorough  drainage.  In  the  treatment  of  com- 
pound fractures  the  established  measures  of  wound  treatment  must  be  supple- 
mented by  efforts  to  secure  as  absolute  rest  of  the  parts  as  may  be  possible. 
Ordinarily,  separation  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  requires  no  treatment,  but  if 
it  produces  continued  pain  or  discomfort  it  may  be  exposed  and  removed. 

The    Ribs. 

Fracture  of  the  ribs  occurs  more  often  than  fracture  of  the  sternum,  but  not 
so  frequently  as  fracture  of  other  long  bones.  Dr.  L.  S.  Pilcher,  in  the  "  Inter- 
national Text-Book  of  Surgery,"  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observation  at  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  that  fracture  of  the  ribs  occurs  about 
one-half  as  often  as  fracture  of  the  femur.  The  shortness,  the  higher  degree 
of  curvature,  the  position,  etc.,  of  the  three  upper  ribs,  and  the  shortness  and 
greater  elasticity  of  the  two  lower  ones,  both  of  which  are  fixed  only  at  one 
end,  render  these  upper  and  lower  ribs  less  liable  to  fracture  than  the  other 
seven ;  and  the  seventh  rib,  because  of  its  comparatively  great  length  and  ex- 
posed situation,  is  more  often  broken  than  any  other.  In  some  instances  one 
rib  alone  is  the  seat  of  one  or  more  fractures,  in  other  instances  a  number  of 
ribs  on  one  or  both  sides  may  be  broken  at  the  same  time.  Fractures  of 
a  rib  are  rarely  seen  in  childhood ;  they  are  oftenest  observed  in  males.  A  frac- 
ture of  a  rib  results  most  frecjuently  from  a  direct  force,  but  occasionally  it  is 
due  to  the  action  of  an  indirect  force,  as  when  the  chest  is  caught  between 
opposing  bodies.  In  a  few  instances  the  fracture  has  been  produced  by 
muscular  contraction  alone,  as  by  coughing,  sneezing,  and  lifting  heavy 
weights,  or  by  some  sudden  movement  of  the  body,  as  simply  turning  in 
bed.     Gross  reports   the  case  of  a  lady  of  seventy-four  who  had  the  eleventh 
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rib  on  the  left  side  broken  by  her  grantklaughter,  a  stout  giri  of  fourteen, 
embracing  her;  he  also  states  that  he  hail  seen  one  case  in  which  eight 
ribs  were  fractured  on  one  side  at  the  same  time,  and  he  refers  to  the 
fact  that  in  his  collection  there  is  a  specimen  that  shows  fifty-nine  sep- 
arate fractures  of  the  ribs — twenty-seven  on  the  right  and  thirty-two  on  the 
left  side.  This  specimen  had  been  taken  from  the  body  of  a  woman  over  seventy 
who  had  thrown  herself  from  a  second-story  window.  As  regards  the  nature 
of  the  violence  Dr.  Piicher  {op.  cit.)  gives  the  facts  in  twenty-five  cases  of  which 
he  had  kept  a  record.  They  are  as  follows :  9  from  falls  from  a  height ;  7  from 
railroad  accidents;  4  run  over  by  a  wagon;  2  injured  by  a  falling  body;  2  by 
being  run  over  or  kicked  by  a  horse;  and  1  crushed  by  machinery. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  may  be  limited  and  indefinite, 
or  characteristic  and  well  marked;  a  definite  diagnosis  being  perhaps  impossible 
in  a  partial  fracture.  Abnormal  mobility  may  be  present,  but  it  cannot  always 
be  demonstrated  on  account  of  the  elasticity  or  the  movements  of  the  ribs.  It 
is  best  detected  by  pressing  with  the  finger  tips  alternately  on  either  side  of  the 
supposed  site.  Crepitus  is  not  always  present,  but  may  be  detected  by  care- 
ful palpation  and  auscultation,  especially  during  respiratory  movement.  Pain 
is  sharp  (a  "stitch"  in  the  side),  localized  and  increased  by  pressure,  by  move- 
ments of  respiration,  by  sneezing,  etc. ;  and  the  fact  that  jaressure  upon  the  ster- 
num or  upon  the  rib  at  a  distance  from  the  supposetl  site  of  the  fracture 
produces  pain  at  the  latter  point  is  regarded  as  important.  Cutaneous  emphy- 
sema is  diagnostic  of  fracture  of  the  rib,  provided  there  be  no  other  wound  that 
might  produce  it.  Bloody  exjaectoration  may  or  may  not  be  present  in  fract- 
ure of  the  rib  complicated  with  perforation  of  the  lung;  and  this  symptom  may 
also  be  due  to  a  complicating  injuiy  when  no  fracture  exists.  Displacement 
of  the  fragments  upward  or  down^\■ard  may  be  oliserved,  or  there  may  be  either 
an  outward  or  an  inward  angularity,  which  will  be  increased  by  pressure  on  the 
sternum;  but  overlapping  of  the  ends  is  obviated  by  the  continuity  of 
the  unbroken  ribs  above  and  below.  Overlapping,  however,  may  be  observed 
in  cases  in  which  a  number  of  ribs  are  broken.  The  broken  ends  of  a  fractured 
rib  may  be  separated,  or  a  fragment  may  be  displaced  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
leave  a  gap  through  which  a  pulmonic  hernia  may  develop. 

Prognosis  and  Complications. — The  prognosis  is  good  as  regards  the  heal- 
ing of  the  fractured  rib,  union  of  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  being  promptly 
effected.  Wlren  superabundant  callus  is  formed  or  when  great  displace- 
ment of  the  fragments  takes  place,  two  or  more  ribs  may  become  fuseil 
together.  In  a  few  instances  fibrous  union  has  been  reported.  The  late 
Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve  reported,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  ^'ol.  X\".,  a 
case  of  non-union  due  to  necrosis.  The  jiulnionic  and  pleural  complications 
which  are  ob.scrved  in  the  aged  and  feeble,  independently  of,  or  in  con- 
nection with,  fractures   of  the  ribs,  are  apt   to  be  of  a  serious   nature    and 
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nuiy  occasioiKilly  |)rov('  fatal.  Sn]K'rticial  cinphy.scina.  may  lie  slight  and  traii- 
.sicnt,  or  it  may  (•"iitimic  for  a  iiumlicr  of  days  and  niay  extend  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  body,  rcciiiirini;;  free  incision  to  secure  escape  of  the  air  and  to 
prevent  embarrassment  of  l:)reathing.  Pneumothorax,  ha'lnothorax,  pneu- 
monia, and  pleurisy  are  indicated  by  the  cori'esjionding  ]ihysical  and  rational 
signs  and  symptoms  and  must  be  anticipated  and  in-onijitly  determined.  When 
air  escapes  into  the  pleui'al  cavity,  as  the  result  of  a  laceration  of  the  lung,  it 
is  likely  to  become  a  source  of  danger  especially  when  it  compresses  the  sound 
lung.  Wlien  this  occurs  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  establish  a  vent  by  in- 
cision. Intrapleural  hemorrhage  is  due  in  most  cases  to  lacerated  lung  tissue, 
but  it  may  also  be  due  to  injury  of  the  intercostal  or  mammary  vessels.  When, 
even  in  an  apparently  simple  fracture  of  one  or  more  ribs,  feelileness  of  the 
pulse,  rapidly  developing  anaemia,  and  dyspn(ra,  together  with  the  physical 
signs,  warrant  the  belief  that  severe  internal  hemorrhage  is  in  progress,  the 
surgeon  is  justified  in  converting  the  simple  fracture  into  a  compound  one  by 
incision,  removing  a  portion  of  one  or  more  ribs,  exposing  and  controlling  the 
bleeding  vessel,  and,  perhaps,  removing  the  accunuilated  blood  from  the 
pleural  cavity.  In  the  case  of  serous  or  sero-sanguinolent  effusion,  attended 
by  threatening  s3miptoms  of  lung  consolidation,  or  infection  and  suppuration, 
it  will  be  found  necessary  to  adopt  special  measures  of  treatment.  Persistent 
henrorrhage  from  torn  lung  tissue  is  difficult  of  recognition,  and,  according  to 
Stimson  {op.  cit.),  the  bleeding  vessel  cannot  be  reached  even  if  its  existence 
should  be  certainly  ascertained.  He  suggests  constricting  the  thigh  at  the 
groin  with  rubber  tul:)ing  or  a  roller  bandage  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arrest  the 
venous  current  in  the  liml),  tluis  causing  the  withdrawal  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  blood  temporarily  from  the  circvilation  and  so  permitting  or  favoring  the 
formation  of  a  bloo(^l-clot.  In  such  cases  the  pressure  of  the  accumulating 
blood  may  be  utilized  to  arrest  the  bleeding  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  justify  the  delay.  In  threatened  pulmonary  engorgement  with  extreme 
dyspnoea,  he  advises  general  venesection  and  quotes  Mr.  Bryant  as  having 
reconnnended  it  unhesitatingly  and  forcibly.  The  flow  of  blood  following  the 
venesection  should  be  arrested  as  soon  as  relief  is  obtained,  for  syncope  can 
only  do  harm. 

Other  complications  are  injury  to  the  pericanlium,  heart,  spleen,  liver, 
colon,  etc. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  a  fractured  I'ib  is  in  itself  finite  simple, 
but  the  measures  reciuired  are  somewhat  varied  in  character  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fracture.  In  the  majority  of  instances  little  or  no  deformity  is 
present.  In  a  simple  case  with  defoiinity,  replacement  of  the  fragments  by 
manipulation  will  probably  suffice.  In  outward  angularity  tlirect  jiressure  may 
be  required.  In  inward  angularity  it  is  best  to  make  pressure  on  the  sternum, 
or,  as  suggested  by  Da  Costa  (op.  cit.),  ana-sthetize  with  ether,  as  the  "full 
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inspirations  under  ana'sthesia  may  force  the  fragments  outward."  If  these 
means  fail,  however,  and  if,  on  account  of  pain  or  for  some  other  reason,  reduc- 
tion seems  to  be  imperative,  a  liook,  introduced  through  an  incision  in  tlie  skin, 
may  be  passed  around  tlie  rib  and  utilized  in  bringing  the  fractured  ends  of  the 
bone  into  apposition.  The  mobility  of  the  chest  wall  is  then  to  be  restricted 
by  means  of  strips  of  atlhesive  plaster,  which  shoukl  encircle  it  and  at  the 
same  time  pass  over  the  fracture,  care  being  taken  to  apply  the  strips  during 
full  expiration  and  to  make  them  overlap  like  the  shingles  of  a  house.  Over 
this,  there  may  Ix'  aiiplied  a  l)road  circular  bandage,  which  should  be  firmly 
and  tightly  fastenetl  l)y  means  of'  safety  pins  or  by  eyelets  and  lacing,  with 
shoulder  straps  to  prevent  it  fi'oni  slipjjing  down.  The  object  aimed  at  in 
this  procedure  is  to  restrict  pulmonary  respiration.  The  region  of  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage  must  not  be  encroached  on  by  the  adhesive  strips  or  liy  the 
bamlage.  The  strijjs  of  plaster  must  be  removed  once  a  week  and  the  surface 
cleansed.  Malgaigne  recommends,  in  the  event  of  circular  constriction  being 
found  objectionable,  that  a  narrow  strip  of  ailhesive  plaster  be  carried  from 
the  anterior  end  of  the  seventh  ril),  on  tlie  right  side,  across  the  front  of  the 
chest,  under  the  left  arm,  and  across  the  back  to  and  over  the  right  shoulder, 
then  again  across  the  chest  in  front  and  around  the  left  side  and  back  to  the 
end  of  the  crest  of  the  right  ilium.  This  inunobilizes  the  left  (fractured) 
side  of  the  chest,  leaving  the  right  free.  When  an  upper  rili  is  fractured  the 
respiratory  movements  can  be  controlled  b}-  encircling  the  thorax  with  adhesive 
plaster  at  a  point  below  it,  preferably  as  nearlj'  as  possible  over  the  site  of  the 
attachments  of  the  diaphragm;  strips  of  plaster  may  also  be  applied  obliquely 
over  the  seat  of  the  fracture. 

In  strapping  the  chest  for  fractured  lil),  two  points  should  be  particularly 
noted,  viz.:  (1)  The  straps  should  be  jxissed  just  beyond  the  median  line 
in  front  and  behind;  (2)  they  should  be  applied  in  full  expiration.  One  or 
two  straps  passed  over  the  shoulder  help  much  to  secure  inunobilization. 

The  Cost.\l  C.\imi..\GES. 

Fracture  of  the  costal  cartilages,  even  in  the  aged,  is  (luite  rare:  it  may 
occur  at  any  jraint,  but  is  observed  most  fi'e(|uently  at  the  junction  with  the 
rib  or  at  that  with  the  sternum.  The  fracture  may  be  double,  or  several  carti- 
lages may  be  in^•olved.  In  single  fractures  the  eighth  cartilage  is  the  one  most 
frequently  broken.  The  cause  in  most  cases  is  direct  force,  although  it  has 
also  been  produced  by  muscular  contraction.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  result 
of  indirect  force  unless  accompanied  l)y  other  injury. 

Localized  jjain  with  ecchj-mosis  is  the  only  constant  symjitom.  Deformity 
or  displacement,  if  present,  is  either  in  a  backward  or  in  a  forward  direction. 
Mobility  may  or  may  not  be  present.     C'rei)itus  is  not  often  founil. 
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Tlic  treatnu'iit  is  .similar  to  tliat  of  a  Iractuicd  rib,  it  liciii<;  iXTiiiissiljlc  to 
remove  the  tlressings  in  four  weci<s.  iMaigaigne  suggested  tlie  ap]ilieation  of  a 
truss.  Osseo-fibrous  or  fibrous  union  commonly  results,  and,  even  though 
perfect  apposition  be  not  secured,  callus  may  form  around  or  between  the  ends, 
and  ossification  subsequently  take  place. 

The   Clavicle. 

The  clavicle  is  long  and  slender,  with  two  distinct  cur^•atures  in  opposite 
directions.  It  acts  as  a  brace  or  stay  to  the  shoulder,  maintaining  it  upward, 
outward,  and  backwaid,  l'"()r  this  reason  and  fioni  its  exposed  position,  it  is 
quite  frequent]}'  liroken.  Malgaigne  gives  22.S  cases  in  2,;i5S  fractvnxs  of  dif- 
ferent l)ones  of  tlie  body.  Gross  (op.  cit.)  estimates  the  pr()])oi'tion  at  nearly 
one-tenth;  other  writers  fixing  the  frequency  at  15  per  cent  and  16  per  cent. 
From  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  cases  occur  in  children  under  the  tenth  year 
of  age,  some  authorities  giving  it  as  the  most  common  of  all  fractures.  In  adult 
life  it  is  found  most  often  in  males.  In  most  ca.ses  the  fraetiu'e  is  single  and 
simple:  it  may  also  be  comiilcte  or  incomplete,  the  latter  es]ieeially  in  chil- 
dren. Sometimes  it  is  multiple,  or  conmiinutetl,  but  rai'ely  conqiound  or  com- 
plicated unless  from  some  direct  force  such  as  is  exerted  in  gunshot  and  other 
wounds,  punctured  or  lacerated.     Fracture  of  both  bones  may  happen. 

Fracture  most  often  occurs  at  the  outer  half  of  the  niiddle  third  of  the  bone 
or  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  outer  thirds.  It  occurs  next  in  frequency 
within  the  limits  of  the  outer  third,  and  lastly  at  the  sternal  end.  In  children 
the  fracture  may  be  transverse,  but  in  adults,  and  especially  when  the  fracture 
occurs  at  the  most  frequent  site,  it  is  directed  obliquely  inward,  downward, 
and  backward.  As  a  rule,  the  inner  fragment  overlaps  and  overrides  the  outer, 
it  being  perhaps  drawai  upward  by  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle;  and  the 
outer  fragment,  being  acted  on  by  the  pectoralis  minor  indirectly  and  the  sub- 
clavius,  but  mainly  influenced  l)y  the  weight  of  the  arm  and  .shoulder,  is  dis- 
placed downward  and  inw-ard.  The  fracture  in  adults  may  be  transverse  if  due 
to  direct  violence  (Fig.  26). 

Fractures  of  the  clavicle  are  most  frecjuently  caused  by  indirect  violence, 
as  by  falling  on  the  shoulder  or  on  the  extended  hand,  the  bone  giving  way 
at  its  thinnest  or  most  vulnerable  part.  They  are  produced  liy  direct  force, 
and  occasionally  also  by  muscular  contraction.  When  the  combined  action  of 
the  pectoralis  major,  the  deltoid,  and  other  mu.scles  is  suddenly  ajiplied  to  the 
clavicle,  while  at  the  same  time  the  shoukler  and  scajnila  are  brought  forward 
by  the  serratus  magnus,  fracture  may  be  caused. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  most  cases,  especially  those  of  complete  fract- 
ure, are  characteri.stic.  The  patient  generally  bends  the  head  and  neck  toward 
the  injury,  and  supports  the  elbow  or  wrist  in  the  hand  of  the  opposite  siile,at 
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the  same  time  kcejiingthc  arm  ami  forearm  closely  to  the  chest.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  the  shoukler,  on  the  same  side  as  the  injury,  is  nearer  the  sternum, 
the  bone  sometimes  being  shortened  at  least  an  inch,  the  outer  fragment  lying  on 
a  lower  level,  without  the  s])inal  column  being  flexed.  Preternatural  mobility 
and  crepitus  may  be  elicited  by  forcing  the  shoulder  back,  but  these  symptoms 
may  be  absent  in  the  incomj)lete  fractures  of  child- 
hood. Since  the  Imne  is  located  so  near  the  surface, 
usually  tlisplacement  may  be  readily  detected  by  careful 
palpation.  There  is  considerable  pain  on  motion  and 
when  pressure  is  made  on  the  site  of  the  injury,  and  the 
mere  weight  of  the  unsupported  liml)  may  cause  pain. 
Localized  pain  on  ])ressure.  and 
when  the  shoulder  is  carefully 
pressed  inward,  is  a  sign  of  incom- 
plete fracture,  and,  ccMubined 
with  ecchymo.sis,  it  may  be  the 
only  one  noted  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  At  the  end  of  a  week, 
however,  the  presence  of  a  firm 
callus  at  the  site  of  injury  will 
confirm  the  diagno.sis.  Interfer- 
ence with  function  is  due  to  pain 
on  movement  and  loss  of  bony 
supjjort.  Tlie  patient,  on  being 
requested  to  place  his  hand  on  his  head,  will  be  most  apt  to  flex  the  head 
toward  the  hand  rather  than  raise  the  latter  except  with  the  aid  of  the 
uninjured  fellow.  Displacement  is  less  marki'd  in  fractures  of  the  inner 
and  outer  thirds  of  the  bone.  In  the  least  frequent  variety  of  fracture — 
that  of  the  inner  or  sternal  third — the  ilisplacement  may  be  in  any  direc- 
tion, most  frefjuently  due  to  direct  force.  As  a  lule,  however,  the  inner 
end  of  the  outer  fragment  is  displaced  downwar<l  and  forward,  or,  when 
both  ends  are  not  comi>letely  separated,  they  are  drawn  downward  and  for- 
ward. This  deformity  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid 
muscles,  and  is  ])resent  when  tlu'  bone  is  broken  here  by  muscular  contrac- 
tion (Fig.  27).  In  transverse  fracture  in  this  part  of  the  clavicle,  lateral  dis- 
placement may  be  slight  or  wanting.  In  fracture  of  the  outer  third  the  line 
is  mostly  transverse,  and  the  displacement  may  1k'  slight,  wanting,  or  quite 
noticeable.  The  displacement  here  is  generally  angular,  with  the  apex  directed 
backward.  AMien  the  fracture  is  external  to  the  trapezoiil  ligament  or  at  the 
outer  inch  of  the  clavicle,  angular  displacement  is  the  rule,  the  outer  fragment 
looking  forward  and  inward,  until  it  stands  at  a  right  angle  with  the  remaining 
bone.     The  fractured  surface  of  the  external  fi'agment  may  lie  against  the  an- 


FiG.  26.— Fracture  of  the  Right  Clavicle.      (Anger.) 
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tcrioi-  hoi'dcr  of  the  iiiiii'i-  l'r;i,iiiiifnt  or  under  it.  JiilTcrentiatioii  Ironi  ;i  dislo- 
cation of  tiie  acromial  end  of  tlie  clavicle  depends  much  upon  the  existence  of 
crepitus,  to  demonstrate  which,  however,  may  be  no  easy  task.  Wien,  how- 
ever, fracture  takes  place  inside  the  attachment  of  the  tra])ezoid  ligament — 
i.e.,  between  the  conoid  and  trajjezoid  divisions  of  the  coraco-clavicular  liga- 


FiG.  27. — Fracture  of  the  CUnirlf  with  T^i^ical  Disi)Ui<'-iinnl.  Tlie  site  of  fractvire  is  at  the 
junction  of  the  inner  and  middle  tliirds  of  the  bone.  The  inner  fragment  apj^riirs  t*'  In-  drawn  uj^wardby 
the  con  tract  ion  of  tlie  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  or  pushed  in  the  same  din-rtinti  by  tin- outer  fragment. 
The  great  pectoral  n^uscle  has  been  partly  removed,  antl  the  axillary  space  (cuiisidcrMbly  narrowe(.l  by  the 
dislocated  head  of  the  humerus)  is  thus  exposed.    The  shoulder  and  arm  are  depressed.      (Helferich.) 


ment — little  or  no  displacement  can  be  found,  because  these  ligamentous  struct- 
ures hold  the  fragment  well  in  place. 

Multiple  fractures  of  the  clavicle  are,  as  a  rule,  due  to  direct  violence.  The 
bone,  however,  has  been  known  to  break  in  two  places  as  a  result  of  indirect 
violence.  When  one  fracture  is  at  the  acromial  end  and  the  other  at  the  ster- 
nal or  the  midiUe  division,  the  displacement  of  the  intervening  fragment  is  but 
slight;  but,  when  the  lines  of  fracture  are  both  in  or  very  near  the  middle  sec- 
tion, the  displacement  is  likeh'  to  be  quite  marked. 
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Fractiu'cs  of  the  clavicle  readily  unite  in  about  four  or  five  weeks;  hut, 
unfortunately,  as  a  rule,  with  some  defoniiity,  due  to  shortening  or  angu- 
larity or  to  both.  A  surgeon  should  not  promise  a  perfect  result,  either  ana- 
tomical or  functional.  The  discomfort  attending  any  jierfectly  immobilizing 
dressing  will  be  felt  by  all  jaatients.  A  good  functional  result  is  more  apt  to 
be  secured  than  a  cosmetic  one,  and  many  failures  in  this  respect  may  occur 
notwithstanding  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care  on  the  part  of  the  jiatient,  the 
attendants,  antl  the  surgeon. 

Complications. — Complications  involving  the  large  blood-vessels  in  the 
vicinit>- of  the  fracture  almost  exclusively  belong  to  compound  injuries  caused 
by  gunshot  and  lacerated  and  punctured  wounds.  However,  a  few  cases  of 
injury  to  important  neighboring  soft  parts  have  been  reported  in  simple  fractures 
of  the  clavicle:  such  as  injuries  to  the  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  vessels; 
injuries  to  the  brachial  i>lexus  from  sharp  ends  of  fragments  and  the  harm 
resulting  from  the  iiiere  pressure  exerted  by  such  fragments  and  by  enclosing 
or  exuberant  callus.  In  rare  instances  the  dome  of  the  pleura  has  been  in- 
jured: but  thoracic  complications  are  almost  entirely  limited  to  fractures  of 
the  clavicle  associated  with  fi-acture  of  one  or  more  ribs. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  (.)f  fracture  of  the  clavicle  three  ini])ortant 
principles  should  be  carried  out,  viz.,  to  keep  the  shoulder  pressed  upirdvd,  out- 
ward, and  bachmrd  until  the  broken  support,  the  clavicle,  undergoes  repair. 
The  shoulder  resembles  in  some  respects  a  builder's  portable  derrick,  with  two 
rigid  supports,  the  clavicle  and  the  scapula,  which  are  held  in  position  by  mus- 
cular stays  .or  guys.  The  clavicle,  from  its  peculiar  shape  and  slender  form, 
with  muscular  attachments  at  different  ixiints  ijvdling  in  different  thrections,  is 
readily  l)roken,  and  is  difficult  to  maintain  in  adjustment  until  splicing  by  cal- 
lus is  pt'rfectcd.  Since  the  days  of  Hippocrates  earnest  and  able  surgeons  in 
all  lands  have  wrestled  with  this  problem,  and  a  vast  number  of  different 
devices  have  been  suggested  for  carrying  out  the  above  three  paramount  indi- 
cations. AVhile  none  of  these  devices  is  able  to  fulfil  the  desired  purpose  per- 
fectly, some  of  them  liave  proved  fairly  satisfactory.  In  the  following  descrip- 
tion only  those  devices  which  in  my  opinion  come  nearest  to  success  in  this 
respect  will  be  con.sidered. 

In  my  experience  no  measure  has  given  so  good  results  as  the  plan  suggested 
ages  ago  by  the  "Sage  of  Cos,"  \dz.,  keeping  the  patient  for  a  sufficiently  long 
time  in  the  supine  position.  Many  patients  will  refuse  to  be  thus  confined  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  in  some  cases  it  will  not  be  advisable — on  account  of  the 
patient's  age  or  for  other  reason.s — to  adopt  this  iilan  of  treatment:  bul,  when 
these  difficulties  are  not  in  the  way,  the  results  olitained  will  be  found  most 
satisfactory.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  young  females,  in  whom  a  cos- 
metic result  is  of  great  importance  to  all  concerned.  The  best  plan  is  to  place 
the  patient  on  the  back  on  a  firm  mattress,  with  a  thin  pillow  lietween   the 
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f^liouldcrs,  and  the  licad  clcvaU'd  siiliicicntly  to  relax  in  some  slight  degree  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoiil  muscle,  the  attainment  of  wliich  purpose  will  Ix'  further 
promoted  by  placing  the  bed  in  such  a  position  that  the  face  shall  turn  preferably 
to  the  injured  side.  The  foi-earm  should  be  lightly  confined  across  the  chest  with 
a  sling,  a  small  bag  of  shot  should  be  laid  over  the  site  of  the  fracture,  and  sand 
bags  should  be  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  body  to  maintain  the  supine  posi- 
tion continuously  for  the  time  required.  A  small  pad  shouM  be  kept  in  the 
axilla  to  maintain  the  normal  axillary  space,  and  the  arm  should  be  confined 


Fig.  28. — Sayre's  Dressing  for  Fractured  Clavicle,     a,  First  strap;  b,  first  and  second  straps. 


to  the  chest  with  a  single  turn  of  a  roller  liandage.  The  elbow  should  be  raised 
slightly  by  means  of  a  cushion,  to  aid  in  keeping  the  shoulder  pushed  upward 
and  backward. 

Sayre's  dressing  (Fig.  28)  is  widely  used  in  this  country  and  elsewhere.  I 
would  lay  stress  upon  the  inqioitance  of  joining  with  it  the  employment  of  an 
appropriate  axillary  pad.  Such  a  pad,  made  of  horsehair  or  wool,  covered  with 
muslin,  should  measure  6  inches  long,  5  inches  wide,  and  from  Ih  to  1  inch 
thick  at  the  base;  it  should  have  a  firm  consistence,  should  be  placed  well  up 
in  the  axilla,  with  the  apex  directed  dowaiward,  and  should  be  secured  in  place 
by  strips  passing  over  either  shoulder.  Sayre's  dressing  is  applied  as  follows: 
The  surgeon,  standing  behind  the  patient,  reduces  the  fracture  by  pulling  the 
shoulders  fiimly  backward  and  upward.  An  assistant,  taking  the  end  of  a 
long  strip  of  mole-skin  adhesive  plaster,  three  to  four  inches  wide,  adjusts  it 
around  the  middle  of  the  arm  of  the  same  side  as  the  fracture,  with  the 
adhesive  surface  next  to  the  skin  and  secured  with  pins  or  stitches  so  as 
not  to  cause  any  constriction.  The  elbow  is  then  drawn  well  back  and 
the  plaster  is  cai'ried  backward  around  the  body,  across  the  chest  and  side,  and 
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its  adhesive  surface  smoothly  ai)i)Hed  to  the  skin.  This  strip  of  plaster  serves 
as  a  fulcrum,  dividing  the  aim  into  the  upper  and  lower  arms  of  a  lever.  A 
second  longer  and  broader  strip  is  next  anchored  at  one  end  to  the  upper  and 
anterior  surface  of  the  shoulder  of  the  luiinjured  side,  then  carried  obliquely 
backward  and  do\\Tiward  across  the  point  of  the  elbow  of  the  injured  side, 
thence  firmly  in  an  obliquely  upward  direction  along  the  outer  and  ulnar  sur- 
face of  the  flexed  forearm  and  extended  hand,  so  as  to  permit  of  its  attach- 
ment to  the  chest  wall,  and  to  the  anchorage  of  the  jjlaster  on  the  op{)osite  shoul- 
der. This  strip  mechanically  carries  liackward  and  upward  and  holds  there 
the  upi>er  arm  of  the  Ivwr  before  mentioned,  which  correspondingly  carries  and 
holds  upward  and  backward  the  shoulder  of  the  injured  side,  thus  rectifjdng 
the  deformity  of  the  fractured  chu'icle  of  that  side.  The  oblique  direction  of 
this  strip  of  plaster  makes  a  fulcrum  of  the  siilc  of  the  thorax  which  carries  the 
shoulder  outward.  The  hand  and  forearm  are  then  confined  to  the  plaster 
strip  by  means  of  narrow  strips  of  the  same  carried  thence  at  .suitable  intervals. 

Some  modifications  of  this  method  are  practised,  such  as:  the  carrying  of 
a  tliird  broad  strip  of  plaster  firmly  around  the  external  surface  of  the  elbow 
and  body,  with  the  idea  of  increasing  and  maintaining  the  outward  position 
of  the  shoulder  by  correspondingly  increasing  the  power  of  the  lever  control- 
ling it;  also  the  anchoring  of  this  strip  of  [ilaster  to  the  che.st  in  front,  below 
the  sound  clavicle,  and  then  carrying  it  obliquely 
backward  and  downward  across  the  point  of  the 
elbow,  thence  obliquely  upward  to  the  anchorage 
and  posterior  surface  of  the  scapula,  to  all  of  which 
it  is  made  firmly  adherent  (Eve).  At  all  points  of 
undue  pressme  and  between  opposed  surfaces — 
especially  at  the  point  of  the  elbow,  at  which 
still  further  security  of  attachment  is  gained  by 
making  a  slit  in  the  plaster — proper  padding  .should 
be  interpo.setl.  ^\Tien  axillary  pads  are  inserted 
care  should  be  exercised  that  undue  pressure  be 
not  made  on  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves.  The 
application  of  a  muslin  bandage  over  this  dress- 
ing (Velpeau),  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
same  indications,  is  favored  by  some  surgeons. 

The  seat  of  the  fracture  should  be  lightly 
covered  to  protect  it  against  being  distui'bed,  but  local  pressure  for  correction 
purposes  is  no  part  of  the  Sayre  method  of  treatment,  and,  if  employed,  should 
be  carefully  ob-served,  in  oider  that  any  objectionable  effects  from  undue  press- 
ure may  be  at  once  obviated.  This  dressing  may  require  removal  once  a  week, 
when  the  surface  .should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  soap  and  alcohol ;  it  should 
be  worn  about  four  weeks.     Excoriations  are  to  be  treated  in  the  usual  manner. 


Fig.  29. — Velpeau's  Bandage. 
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I  have  found  Sayrc's  drcssiiiij;  to  he  vvvy  cHY'ctivc.  Occasionally  I  luive 
used  satisl'actoi'ily  two  pieces  of  strong  muslin  in  place  lA'  the  long  adhesive 
strips. 

The  time-honored  Velpeau'.s  bandage  (Fig.  29),  so  long  regarded  as  classic, 
I  have  found  very  servicable.  It  is  rendered  more  effective,  I  believe,  by  the 
employment  of  an  axillary  pad,  applied  with  the  ])recautions  mentioned  above. 
In  children  and  even  in  restless  adults,  it  may  be  found  advantageous  to  fortify 
it  with  a  thin  layer  of  jjlaster  of  Paris,  silicate  of  sodium,  or  starch,  which  will 
render  it  more  ijernianent.  A'elpeau's  bandage  is  simple,  meeting  the  three 
important  indications  of  treatment. 

Mayors  scarf  or  sling  also  has  its  advocates.  Stimson  (op.  cil.)  briefly  de- 
scribes it  as  follows:  "It  is  made  of  a  scjuare  of  muslin  the  diagonal  of  which 
is  long  enough  to  extend  easily  around  the  body.  The  forearm  is  flexeil  at  an 
angle  and  laid  across  the  breast;  the  cloth,  folded  diagonally,  is  laid  over  it  and 
tied  around  the  body  so  that  its  folded  border  iinis  horizontally  aroimil,  an 
inch  or  two  above  the  forearm,  in  front  of  which  the  cloth  hangs  tlown.  Tlie 
free  point  of  the  triangle  is  then  brought  up  between  the  forearm  anil  the  body, 
and  the  two  folds  of  which  it  is  conipo.sed  are  .secured,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
neck,  by  bands  attached  to  the  scarf  behind  and  brought  over  the  shoulder;  or 
the  forearm  is  placed  between  the  folds  of  the  triangle,  the  folded  diagonal  of 
which  forms  the  lowest  part  of  the  dressing,  while  its  ends  are  tied  around  the 
body  as  before.  The  folds  that  form  the  third  point  are  tied  together  about 
the  neck. 

"This  method  is  suitable  for  fractures  without  much  tlisplacement,  espe- 
cially for  those  in  children  without  torn  periosteum." 

In  incomplete  fractures  in  children,  a  simple  sling  supporting  well  the  elbow 
will  often  suffice.  It  is  better,  however,  to  let  the  fracture  remain  unreduced, 
rather  than  to  resort  to  heroic  measures;  nature  being  relied  upon  to  remove  the 
deformity,  as  she  so  often  does.  In  the  adult,  exposure  of  the  seat  of  injury  by 
incision  may  be  necessary  in  rare  cases  in  which  other  measures  have  failed  suit- 
ably to  overcome  the  deformity,  or  where  it  is  very  important  to  relieve  it  be- 
cause blood-vessels  or  nerves  are  being  pressed  ujjon,  or  because  the  skin  threatens 
to  give  way.  It  is  possible,  by  incision,  to  adjust  the  fragments  and  secure 
them  by  silver  wire  or  chromicized-gut  suture.  In  delayed  union  or  in  non- 
union the  liability  of  deformity  or  of  loss  of  function  justifies  the  resort  to  sutur- 
ing. In  fracture  at  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  reduction  is  accomplished 
by  pulling  the  shoulders  fiimly  and  forcibly  backward,  in  which  position  they 
may  be  maintained  by  a  figure-of-8  bandage  crossing  posteriorly.  If  the  fract- 
ure is  external  to  the  coraco-clavicular  ligament,  it  may  demand  the  employ- 
ment of  wire  or  chi'omicized-gut  suture.  Fractures  at  the  sternal  end  may 
recjuire  similar  measures  of  treatment.  The  late  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve  was  the  first 
to  cut  down  on  and  wire  a  fractured  clavicle;  he  resorted  to  this  method  in  a 
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number  of  instances,  especially  in  young  females,  in  \\\u  m  it  i.s  im])oi'tant  to 
secure  a  good  cosmetic  result.  When  wiring  is  practised  in  this  class  of  ca.ses 
it  is  especially  needful  tliat  the  strictest  demands  of  aseptic  treatment  be 
heeded,  otherwise  suppuration  and  possibly  necrosis  will  contribute  their  dis- 
figuring influences  to  the  final  outcome. 

A  more  or  less  stiffened  shoulder  joint  may  follow  fracture  of  the  clavicle. 
If  passive  movements  fail  to  relieve  it,  the  administration  of  a  general  an;rs- 
thetic  and  the  use  of  force  may  be  recjuircd.  (3s.sification  of  the  coraco-clavicular 
ligament  or  the  presenc'c  of  masses  of  callus  may  imjiair  movement  of  the  acro- 
mio -clavicular  joint.  In  still  other  cases  loss  of  function  may  ari.se  from  nerve 
injury. 

The  Sc.\PtL.\. 

Fractures  of  the  scapula  occur  in  from  (18  to  1  per  cent  of  all  fractures,  the  in- 
frequency  being  attributed  to  its  great  mobility  and  the  elasticity  of  its  support. 
The  following  classification  is,  I  believe,  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes: 
1.  Fracture  of  the  body.  2.  Fracture  of  the  surgical  neck.  3.  Fracture  of  the 
glenoid  fossa.  4.  Fracture  of  the  coracoitl  process.  And  5.  Fracture  of  the 
acromion  process. 

Xearl}'  all  of  these  fractures  are  tlue  to  tlirect  violence,  and  they  occur  most 
frequently  in  adult  males. 

Fracture  o/  the  body,  which  results  always  from  direct  injury,  may  extentl  in 
any  direction.  Such  fractures  may  be  simple,  multiple,  or  conunuuited.  There 
may  be  little  displacement,  the  line  of  fracture  being  discoverable  along  the 
spine  of  the  bone  as  well  as  along  its  anterior  border.  If  this  line  extends  across 
the  bone  below  the  spine,  the  lower  fragment  ma}'  lie  displaced  forward  and 
upward  by  the  teres  minor  and  major  and  serratus  magnus  muscles.  Union, 
with  a  limited  amount  of  callus,  may  be  ex])ected  in  the  course  of  about  four 
weeks. 

The  symptoms  are  pain,  increased  by  rotating  the  bone,  crepitus,  and 
ecchymosis;  and  abnormal  mobility  can  in  some  instances  be  detected,  espe- 
cially if  the  shoulder  is  steadied  and  the  lower  angle  of  the  bone  is  lifted.  If,  in 
the  norm.al  state  of  the  parts,  the  arm  be  carried  behind  the  body,  the  infe- 
rior angle  of  the  scapula  will  Ix'  tilted  to  such  a  marked  degree  that  one  may 
readily  grasp  it.  In  fracture  the  tilting  will  be  lessenetl  by  the  act,  and,  when 
the  angle  is  grasped  and  moved,  a  false  point  of  motion  and  perhaps  crepi- 
tus will  be  noted.  Careful  inspection  ami  palpation  over  the  bone,  along  the 
spine  and  the  anterior  border,  will  aid  in  diagnosis,  especially  if  they  be  com- 
bined with  moving  the  inferior  angle. 

The  treatment  consists  of  a  "  shoulder  cap,  or  a  gutta-percha  splint  moulded 
o\-er  the  scapula,  the  arm  bound  to  the  side  and  the  hand  carried  in  a  sling" 
(Da  Costa),  or  "a  sling  for  the  arm  is  often  sufficient;    a  three-tailed  piece  of 
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str;i])i)inK7  om'  *'"''  ("Hficd  over  the  .shoulder,  anil   tlic  ollici'  two  ai'ouiid   the 

chest,   is    sometimes   used  to    press  and    fix  the    sea|nila  against   tlie  thorax." 

(Treves.) 

Fracture  of  the  aurgical  neck  (Fig.  30)  results  from  a  blow  or  a  faD  upon  the 

shoulder,  the  fragment  consisting  of  the  glenoid  cavity  and  coracoid  process, 

with  the  attachments  of  the  pectoralis  minor, 
the  coraco-brachiaiis,  both  heads  of  the  biceps, 
and  the  long  head  of  the  tricei.)s  muscles. 

In  this  -^-ariety  of  fractvn-e  the  shoulder  is 
Hattene(l,  the  aeri/inion  unduly  prominent,  the 
arm  lengthened,  and  the  elbow  at  the  side,  while 
the  lower  fragment  may  be  felt  as  a  mass  in 
the  axilla:  but  tlic  ease  with  which  I'eduction 
may  be  effected  and  with  which  a  recurrence 
takes  place  should  differentiate  the  concUtion 
from  a  dislocation.  Tlie  deformity  will  disap- 
FiG.  .30.-Fracture  of  the  Neck  o(     pear  on  grasping  the  arm  and  pressing  it  upward, 

the  Scapula.    (H.  Rieffei,  in  Le  Dentu     ^nd  there  will  be  pain,  abnormal  mobility,  and 

et  Delbet;  "Traits  deChirurgie.") 

crepitus. 

Fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  alone  has  not  been  observed. 

As  regards  the  treatment,  the  lower  fragment  needs  to  be  carried  outward, 
backward,  and  ujiward.  The  use  of  a  \'elj)eau  roller  has  also  given  satisfactory 
results.     The  dressing  may  be  left  off  in  four  weeks. 

It  is  thus  observed  that  the  intlications  are  similar  to  those  in  fracture  of 
the  clavicle,  and  therefore  the  condition  may  be  cautiously  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  or  as  one  would  treat  dislocation  of  the  acromion  end  of  the  clavicle. 

Fracture  of  the  glenoid  fossa  is  caused  by  a  tlirect  force  dri\ing  the  head 
of  the  humerus  against  it.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  fracture  is  limited  to 
the  inner  border,  but  occasionally  the  outer  or  lower  border  is  broken  off.  The 
fracture  may  be  stellate,  the  lines  running  in  any  direction  across  the  articular 
surface.     Dislocation  usually  accompanies  the  chipping-off  of  the  anterior  lip. 

It  is  ciuite  a  difficult  matter  to  diagnose  a  fracture  of  the  glenoid  fossa. 
The  fragment  may  be  felt  by  careful  palpation  in  the  axilla,  with  manipula- 
tion of  the  limb.  Crepitus  may  be  elicited  b_v  extending  the  arm  at  a  right 
angle  and  pressing  the  head  of  the  bone  against  the  opposing  surface.  In  some 
cases,  however,  there  may  be  no  very  definite  symptoms. 

The  indications  for  treatment  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  scapula  or  of  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that,  to  secure  a  projjer  adjustment,  gi'eater  care  is  required  than  in 
a  dislocation. 

Fracture  of  the  coracoid  process  occurs  rarely,  ami  usually  the  \'iolence  caus- 
ing it  is  .so  great  that  adjoining  structures  are  injured.     It  is  commonly  due  to 
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direct  violence,  although  cases  have  l)cen  ol>serveil  in  which  the  tip  has  been 
separated  l)y  muscular  contraction.  The  dense,  fibrous  tissues  around  this 
portion  of  the  .scapula  prevent  nuich  displacenient  In-  muscular  action.  Mo- 
bility  and  crepitus  may  be  detected  by  jiressure  on  the  tip  of  the  process  when 
the  muscles  arising  from  it  are  relaxed.  Pain  is  increased  by  contraction  of 
the  muscles  attached  to  it,  viz.,  the  pectoralis  minor,  the  short  head  of  the  bi- 
ceps, and  the  coraco-bi'achialis. 

The  use  of  a  A'el]:)eau  bandage  or  a  sling  until  pain  subsides  constitutes  the 
best  treatment.  The  naiscles  last  mentioned  should  be  in  a  relaxed  state  dur- 
ing treatment.     In  fracture  of  the  tip,  fibrous  union  will  result. 

Fracture  of  the  acromion  process  is  caused  by  direct  force,  as  by  a  blow  or  a 
fall  on  the  shoulder,  and  by  muscular  violence.  The  line  of  fracture  may  be 
oblique  or  perpendicular  to  the  articular  end. 

The  symptoms  are  pain,  flattening  of  the  shoulder,  moliility,  inal)ility  to 
abduct  the  arm,  and  crepitus.  Crepitus  is  liest  elicited  liy  abducting  the  arm; 
and  mobility  may  be  ascertamed  b}^  careful  ]>ali)ation  with  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  while  the  other  manipulates  the  limb.  Inal)ility  to  raise  the  arm  is  com- 
mon in  this  injury,  and  rotation  is  painful.  If  the  portion  of  the  process  in 
front  of  the  acromio-clavicular  junction  is  broken,  the  position  and  relation  of 
the  arm  to  the  l)o(ly  will  be  l)ut  little  changed:  but  if  the  line  of  fracture  is 
through  the  articulation  or  l)ehind  it,  the  shoulder  will  be  dis])o.sed  to  fall  for- 
ward, inward,  and  downward. 

Fibrous  union  is  the  rule,  bony  union  the  exception.  The  following 
method  of  treatment  I  regard  as  the  best:  "If  the  injury  is  anterior  to  the 
acromio-clavicular  articulation,  a  wedge-shaped  pad  (at  least  6  by  5  inches, 
and  3  inches  thick  at  the  base,  I  prefer)  is  placed  in  the  axilla  with  the  apex 
upward,  and  the  arm  confined  to  the  chest  with  a  sling  and  roller.  If  the  line 
of  fracture  is  through  or  back  of  this  articulation,  the  fixation  appliance  for 
fractured  clavicle  will  be  reciuired."  (Hamilton.)  A  triangular-shaped  frame 
of  wood  or  ware,  when  paddetl  and  fastened  in  place,  with  the  apex  in  the 
axilla  ami  the  base  below,  and  of  such  length  as  completely  to  relax  the  mid- 
dle fibres  of  the  deltoid,  is  an  excellent  apparatus  for  tliis  jjurpose. 

The  Humerus. 

Fractures  of  the  humerus  are  of  great  importance,  owing  to  the  functions 
of  the  bone  and  the  difficulties  which  are  encountered  both  in  diagnosis  and  in 
treatment.  Different  observers  and  different  statistics  furnish  data  which  vary 
considerably  as  to  the  frecjuency  of  fractures  of  this  bone  and  their  locations. 
All  agree,  however,  that  the  humerus  is  most  frequently  broken  in  the  first 
twenty  years  of  life.  Stimson  places  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  fractm-es 
In  this  bone  at  less  than  4  per  cent  of  all  fractures,  while  Treves  makes  it  7.5 
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per  cent.  He  fuilher  says:  "They  iliiiiinisli  in  frt'iiuency  with  each  decen- 
niuin.  In  the  hrst,  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity  jjredominate  over  fractures 
(if  tile  sliaft,  ami  fractures  of  the  u])per  end  are  few:  from  ten  to  twenty  years 
the  same  ortlcr  holds,  but  the  differences  arc  less  marked,  injuries  of  the  upper 
eiul  being  much  more  common.  Injuries  of  the  lower  end  now  fall  off,  and 
disappear  in  the  highest  periods:  but  those  of  the  upper  end  increase  relatively 
to  tho.se  of  the  shaft,  until,  in  advanced  age,  they  become  the  connnonest  fract- 
ures of  the  bone." 

A  consideration  of  fractures  of  tliis  bone  naturally  suggests  a  (Uvision  into 
three  grand  groups,  viz.,  those  of  the  shoulder  or  upper  extremity  of  the  bone, 
those  of  the  shaft  or  body  of  the  bone,  and  those  of  the  lower  extremity  or 
elbow.  The  injuries  that  occur  in  these  divisions  present  marked  differences 
as  regai'ds  the  manner  in  which  they  are  pi'oduced,  the  course  which  they  pur- 


FiG.  31. — Fractures  of  the  Upper  End  of  the  Huuiervis.  (Sclireiber.)  a,  Lines  of  fracture  in  tlie 
upper  end  of  the  humerus  (1,  Fracture  of  tlie  anatomical  neck;  2,  fracture  througli  the  tubercles; 
3  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck) ;  b,  fracture  of  the  lumierus  below  the  tubercles,  with  abduction  of 
the  arm  and  impaction  of  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone.  View  from  in  front:  c,  fracture  extend- 
ing through  the  tubercles  and  also  across  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus  (Y-shaped  fracture 
with  abduction  of  the  arm  and  displacement  of  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone) . 


sue,  the  treatment  which  they  rcciuire,  and  the  se([iiehe  \\hich  follow.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience  it  is  proper  to  make  further  subdivisions  of  each  of  these 
groups. 

Fractures  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  (Fig.  31)  comprise  those  which  in- 
volve that  part  of  the  bone  which  is  situated  above  the  insertion  of  the  tendons 
of  the  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles.  It  will  therefore  include: 
(a)  fractures  of  the  head;  (h)  separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis;  (c)  fractures 
of  the  anatomical  neck;  and  (c?)  fractures  of  the  surgical  neck. 

In  making  an  examination  in  a  case  of  suspected  fi'acture  of  the  humerus 
it  is  necessary  that  both  upper  extremities  and  the  upper  part  of  the  patient's 
chest  should  be  fully  exposed;  and,  if  aniTsthesia  is  not  required,  the  pa- 
tient should  be  seated  on  a  stool,  thus  affording  opportunity  for  comparing 
the  two  sides  and  noting  the  direction  of  the  axes  of  the  respective  limbs.  The 
surgeon  should  grasp  the  flexed  elbow  of  the  injured  limb  with  one  hand,  while 
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witli  the  other  he  titeadies  or  palpates  the  shoulder  and  adjacent  parts,  and 
moves  the  arm  carefully  in  different  directions.  In  this  way  it  ^\•ill  be  possible 
for  him  to  determine  wiiether  the  head  of  the  bone  is  in  place.  He  will  be  able 
to  determine  whether  the  head  of  the  bone  is  abnormal  in  anj'  other  respect 
— in  shape,  restricted  movements,  preternatural  mol)ility,  etc.  It  is  desirable 
to  note  the  condition  of  the  circuhition  of  the  limb — whether,  for  exam{)le, 
there  is  normal  pulsation  in  the  axillary  and  radial  arteries;  he  should  also 
make,  on  both  sides,  accurate  measurements  of  the  distance  from  the  apex  of 
the  acromion  process  to  that  of  the  external  condyle,  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Simple  fissures  or  partial  jradures  oj  the  head  of  the  hinnerns,  ■without  asso- 
ciated fracture  of  the  tuberosity,  are  very  rare,  the  usual  fracture  of  the  head 
being  a  separation  of  the  greater  tulierosity  and  a  jiart  of  the  articular  surface 
from  the  lesser  tuberosity  and  shaft.  Such  a  fissure  may  be  longitudinal  or 
oblic]ue. 

The  cause  is  a  direct  force  acting  from  in  front  of  the  shoulder  in  a  backward 
direction. 

The  symptoms  are  flattening  and  broadening  of  the  shoulder,  the  acromion 
process  being  brought  into  prominence,  though  this  latter  sign  is  often  obscured 
b}'  swelling;  the  upper  fragment  may  be  displaced  outward,  and  the  lower  in\\-ard, 
resting  on  the  edge  of  the  glenoitl  cavity;  the  arm  is  abductetl  and  ajiparently 
shortened;  crepitus  is  often  elicited  on  manipulation.  Ogston  has  pointed  out 
that  the  biceps  tendon  sometimes  gets  between  the  fragments,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence more  or  less  deformit}'  results. 

After  reduction  of  the  fracture  by  carrying  Ijackward  the  uj)per  end  of  the 
bone  and  pressing  the  small  fragments  into  place,  one  method  of  treating  this 
condition  is  gently  to  apply  the  dressing  for  dislocation  of  the  outer  end  of  the 
clavicle  over  a  shoulder  cap  of  leather,  felt,  or  perforat;'d  tin,  with  compresses 
properly  adjusted.  Immobilization  of  the  joint,  with  the  elbow  a  little  ad- 
vanced, is  u.sually  effective.  Passive  motion  should  be  commenced  during  the 
fourth  week,  and  resorted  to  e^■ery  second  da}'  unless  contraindicated. 

Separation  0/  the  upper  epiphysis  (head  of  the  bone)  occurs  very  rarely  and 
is  produced  by  a  direct  force.  Thus,  for  example,  it  has  l.ieen  jiroducetl  by 
drawing  the  arm  upward  and  outward,  by  a  fall  on  the  elbow  at  a  moment 
when  it  was  behind  the  axillary  line,  and,  during  parturition,  by  hooking  the 
finger  of  the  accoucheur  into  the  axilla  of  the  infant,  or  in  bringing  down  the 
arm  after  the  legs  and  body  have  been  delivered.  Since  union  of  the  head 
with  the  shaft  takes  ]5lace  at  alwut  the  age  of  twenty,  epiphyseal  separation 
could  hardly  happen  after  that  time. 

The  following  sym]itoms  charactei'ize  a  separation  of  the  upp/cr  epi]ihysis 
(head)  of  the  humerus:  The  lo^\"er  fragment  is  drawn  inward  and  forward  b.y 
the  pectoral  nmscles  and  can  usually  be  felt  beneath  the  coracoid  process;  the 
elbow  projects  backward  and  from  the  side;  and  if  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
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grasped  between  the  lliuiiib  and  fin,i!;{'r,  nKjhility  will  \>c  felt  on  K^idly  rotating 
the  arm,  and  crepitus  is  produced. 

The  prognosis  is  usually  favorable  so  far  as  bony  miion  is  coni'ei-ned,  but  the 
growth  of  the  limb  in  length  will  be  affected  if  the  patient  i.s  young. 

As  regards  the  treatment,  the  following  measures  may  be  recommended: 
A  well-padded  internal  splint,  with  an  axillary  pad,  should  be  applied  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  arm,  and  this  splint  .should  extend  down  to  the  elbow;  a 
shoulder  ca]),  encircling  one-half  fif  the  shoulder  and  arm,  and  extending  well 
down  the  elbow,  should  be  secured  in  position  with  adhesive  plaster  or  a  roller 
bandage;  and,  finally,  the  arm  and  forearm,  while  flexed  at  a  right  angle,  should 
be  fastened  with  a  four-tailed  bandage  to  the  body.  The  dressing  should  be 
worn  for  four  weeks;  it  should  be  removed  occasionally  and  the  parts  bathed. 
Passive  movements  should  be  deferred  until  the  end  of  four  weeks. 

Fracture  of  the  anatomical' neck  is  obscure  and  rare.  Tlie  line  of  fracture  fol- 
lows the  insertion  of  the  capsule,  sometimes  within,  but  oftener  both  w'ithin  and 
outside  the  capsule;  and  the  terms  intracapsular  and  extracapsular  are  applied 
to  this  fractui'c  by  some  authors.  The  tuberosities  are  often  involved.  It  is 
said  to  occur  most  frequently  in  advanced  life.  Indirect  force,  such  as  may  be 
applied  by  a  fall  or  a  blow  on  the  elbow  or  lower  part  of  the  arm  when  abducted, 
may  cause  it.  The  .symptoms  are  mobility,  ]iain,  defoi'mity  (from  .swelling), 
impaired  function,  especially  as  regards  abduction,  and  crepitus.  The  lower 
fragment  is  drawn  inward  and  forward  and  can 
usually  be  felt  on  rotating  the  arm.  Impaction 
sometimes  occurs,  and  with  it  shortening  of  the 
limb.  Erichsen  .says  that  in  this  fracture  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  not  in  line  with  the  axis  of 
the  limb.  The  prognosis,  according  to  Hamilton, 
is  good  so  far  as  bony  union  is  concerned,  but 
more  or  less  ankylosis  is  likely  to  result. 

The  retiuction  of  this  fracture  may  require 
a  general  anaesthetic.  Such,  however,  is  not 
usually  the  case.  A  dressing  similar  to  that  rec- 
ommended for  .separation  of  an  epiphysis  should 
be  aijjjlied.  Some  surgeons  treat  this  fracture  by 
immobilization  of  the  joint  and  traction  by  sus- 
pending the  wrist  in  a  sling  and  hanging  a  weight 
from  the  elbow  for  extension.  The  dressing 
should  be  changed  frequently,  and  massage  employed  at  the  end  of  two  weeks, 
care  being  taken  not  to  move  the  joint  for  three  or  four  weeks.  Immobilizing 
may  be  necessary  for  six  weeks,  especially  in  impacted  fractures. 

Fractures  of  the  Surgical  Neck. — Fractures  of  the  surgical  neck  involve  the 
portion  of  the  bone  between  the  site  of  the  epiphyseal  junction  and  the  in.ser- 


FlG.  32.— Shows  Method  of  Ap- 
phnng  Internal  .Angular  SpHnt  and 
Shoulder  Cap  in  Fracture  of  the 
Surgical  Neck  of  the  Humerus. 
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tions  of  the  tendons  of  the  pectoralis  and  teres  major  muscles.  They  are  quite 
frequent,  especially  in  atlvanccd  life,  and  are  usually  transverse,  sometimes 
oblique,  and  always  comjilete:  they  may  be  imjiacted.     (Fig.  32.) 

They  may  be  produced  by  either  direct  or  indirect  violence,  and  by  nmscu- 
lar  action.     A  frequent  cause  is  a  fall  on 
the  outstretched  hand. 

The  symptoms  are  nioliility,  tleform- 
ity  (Fig.  33),  shortening,  flattening  of  the 
shoulder,  crepitus,  and  pain  running  down 
into  the  fingers.  Tlie  latter  .symptom 
is  produced  by  pressure  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  lower  fragment  on  the  brachial 
plexus  of  nerves  in  the  axilla.  The  flat- 
tening differs  from  that  of  a  dislocation 
in  that  it  is  located  farther  below  the 
acromion  jjrocess.  The  head  of  the 
bone  can  be  felt  in  the  glenoid  cavity, 
but  it  does  not  move  when  the  arm  is 
rotated.  On  rotating  the  arm  do  not 
mistake  the  movement  of  the  u])per  end 
of  the  lower  fragment  for  the  heatl  of 
the  bone. 

The  upper  fragment  is  rotated  and 
displaced  outward,  and  the  upper  end 
of  the  lower  fragment  is  pulled  up- 
ward, inward,  and  forward.  The  upper 
fragment  is  moved  and  controlled  by  the  supraspinatus,  the  infrasjjinatus,  and 
the  teres  minor  muscles.  The  lower  fragment  is  moved  upward  by  the  del- 
toid and  other  arm  muscles;  inward  and  forwai'd  by  the  muscles  insertetl 
into  the  bicipital  groove.  The  elbow,  except  in  impacted  fractures,  lies  back- 
ward and  away  from  the  sitle  of  the  body. 

The  lower  fragment  is  sometimes  impacted  in  the  upper,  and  thus  many  of 
the  symptoms  may  be  obscured. 

An  x-ray  examination,  however,  will  establish  the  diagnosis.  Dugas'  post- 
ure test  will  also  be  found  helpful,  especially  as  a  means  of  differentiating  a 
fracture  from  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder.  According  to  Dugas'  sign,  if  the 
elbow  and  inner  surface  of  the  injured  arm  can  be  made  to  touch  the  side  of 
the  chest,  while  the  hand  of  the  injured  arm  rests  on  the  opposite  shoulder, 
the  lesion  is  a  fracture  antl  not  a  dislocation. 

The  progno.sis  of  fractures  of  the  surgical  neck  is  good,  although  sometimes 
non-union  results. 

The  failure  properly  to  innnobilize  the  elbow  joint  and  arm  by  confining 


Fig.    33. — Fracture    of    the    Surgical    Neck    of 
tlie  Left  Humerus.      (Schreiber.) 
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the  fdrcuriu  in  :i  siiitahlc  spliiil  (iftcii  results  in  non-union  in  fracture  at  tlie 
.surfi'iciil  neck  and  in  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  tlie  l)one.  Tlierefore  I  am  in  the 
hul)it  of  using,  in  this  class  of  fractures,  an  internal  angular  sphnt  (Fig.  32)  with 
a  siioulder  ca])  (Figs.  34  and  35);  a  description  of  the  angular  splint  will  he 
found  on  page  131.  Sometimes  the  shoulder  cap 
is  used  alone,  with  the  ai'in  and  forearm  immo- 
liilized  against  the  body. 

Reduction  is  acccmpli.shed  by  employing  suf- 
ficient extension  to  bring  the  lower  fragment  into 
line  with  the  ui)per  one.  At  the  same  time  ma- 
nipulation of  the  arm  may  be  reciuired.  The  frag- 
ments must  be  held  tightly  while  the  splints  are 
being  applied.  Permanent  traction  is  sometimes 
needed  for  the  [nu'iiosc  of  j  ire  venting  shortening 


Fig.  34. — Diagram  of  a  Simph 
Pattern  suitable  for  a  Shoulder  Cap. 
(From  Cheyne  and  Burghard.)  Tin 
arrangement  is  shown  applied  in 
Fifi.  35. 


displacement.      With    the    shoul- 


with  angular 
der,  tlie  arm, 
and  the  fore- 
arm properly 
bandaged,  the  arm  (juite  forcibly  drawn  ob- 
li(iuely  downward  and  outward,  and  the 
forearm  flexed  at  a  right  angle,  a  plaster- 
of-Paris  dressing  of  such  dimensions  as  to 
reach  from  above  the  shoulder  down  the 
arm,  and  beyond  the  flexed  elbow  to  tlie 
wrist,  entirely  encasing  the  limb,  should  be 
applied.  The  limb  is  then  permitted  to  fall 
to  the  side  of  the  thorax,  where  it  is  re- 
tahied  by  a  bandage  or  sling.  The  impinge- 
ment of  the  inner  and  upper  edge  of  the 
splint  on  the  axillai-y  boixler  is  so  adjusted 
by  trimming  or  by  padding  as  not  to  be- 
come a  source  of  annoyance.  If  extension 
be  needed  it  can  lie  readily  applied  directly 
to  the  splint  l)y  a  jiroper  fastening  of  the 
shoulder-cap  portion.  In  those  rare  cases 
in  which  there  is  a  marked  anterior  pro- 
jection of  the  lower  end  of  the  uiiper  frag- 
ment, Da  Costa  advises  the  application  of 
an  anterior  angular  splint . 

Light  massage  shoukl  be  used  after  the  lapse  of  two  weeks,  and  passive 
motion  after  four  weeks.  Splints  should  not  be  left  off  for  six  weeks,  but  they 
may  be  removed  every  few  days  and  at  once  rea]iplied. 


Fig.  .3.5. — Shoulder  Ca]>  for  Use  in  Fract- 
ures of  the  Humerus.  (From  Cheyne  and 
Burghard.)  The  wrist  sling  is  placed  be- 
neath the  shoulder  cap  in  order  to  obtain 
better  fixation  of  the  wrist.  The  splint  is 
secured  around  the  arm  by  a  strap  or  band- 
age not  shown  in  the  figure. 
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Haubolil  dwells  on  the  difficulty  of  securing  adequate  fixation  of  the  fragments 
in  cases  of  this  injury,  and  he  describes  how  in  one  instance  he  obtained  a  successful 
result.  Langenbeck's  anterior  incision  was  made,  the  deltoid  separated  from  the 
pectoralis  major,  and  the  fracture  exposed.  The  loose  pieces  of  bone  were  removed. 
The  fragments  were  brought  into  apposition  ^^-ith  difficulty  and  liy  forcibh' 
prying  the  lower  fragment  outward  wdth  the  aid  of  a  jieriosteal  elevator.  A  small 
skin  inci.sion  was  made  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  acromion  process,  and  a  four-inch 
steel  nickel-]ilated  nail  driven  through  the  head  of  the  bone  into  the  shaft,  firmly 
fixing  the  fragments  in  ])lace.  About  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  the  nail,  with  its 
head,  was  permitted  to  protrude 
from  the  skin.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  a  plaster-of-Paris  dressing  was 
apjilied,  and  four  weeks  later  the 
nail  was  removed.  Recovery  of 
function  was  perfect.  {Mcdiral 
Record,  New  York,  January  Gth, 
1906.) 

This  ]^lan  is  not  aihised  ex- 
cept iu  very  unusual  cases. 

Fractures  of  the  Slial'l  of  the 
Humerus. — ^'on  Bums  claims 
that  the  shaft  is  broken  in  five 
per  cent  of  all  cases  of  fracture, 
making  it,  therefore,  a  fracture  of 
very  freciuent  occurrence.  Com- 
plete fractures  arc  usually  oljlique 
(Fig.  30),  and  the  direction  is 
most  freipuntly  from  aljove 
downward,  I'oiward,  and  inward. 
Transver.se  fractures  are  rare, 
and  so  also  are  incomplete  fract- 
ures, e\-en  in  children.  Occa- 
sionally a  spiral  or  a  torsion 
fracture  is  olisei-ved,  the  result 
of    an   accident    connected   with 

the  handling  of  machinery.     C(im])oand  and  conuninuted  contlitions  are  met 
with  in  this  part    of  the  bone. 

The  most  common  cause  is  direct  \-iolence,  such  as  that  inflicted  l)y  a  fall, 
a  lilow,  or  the  wheel  of  a  moving  vehicle.  Occasionally  indii-ect  force,  as  that 
exeited  by  a  fall  on  the  elbow  or  on  the  extended  hand,  is  the  cause  of  the  fract- 
ure. In  certain  cases  it  may  result  frcm  muscular  action,  as  in  fisticufl's.  in 
throwing  a  ball,  in  |)laying  tenpins,  etc.     The  .so-called  sjjontaneoiis  fractures 


Fi.:.  30.— Oliliinic  Vt 
HiiinLTU.s.      { Ma- 


ture of  the  Middle  Tliird  of  tlac 
.■liusetts  (ieneral  Hospital.) 
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occur  from  disoiiscd  bone,  as  when  it  is  tlie  seat  of  a  syphilitic  lesion,  of  an 
osteomyelitis,  of  a  malignant  tumor,  etc. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  cxliibited  in  tliese  cases  arc  local.  The  displace- 
ment varies  according  to  the  seat  of  fracture.  When  it  is  al)ove  the  insertion 
of  the  deltoid,  the  upper  fragment  is  drawn  inward  by  the  pectoralis  major, 
the  teres  major,  and  the  latissimus  dorsi;  and  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  up- 
ward by  the  deltoid.  Wien  fracture  occurs  below  the  deltoid,  the  u|ij)er  frag- 
ment is  displaced  upward  and  outward  l)y  the  deltoid  (Fig.  37),  and  tlie  lower 


Fig.  37.— Fracture  of  the  Left  II 


Skiagrapli  taken  from  the  back.      (Helferich.) 


fragment  upwaixl  antl  Ijackwaixl  by  the  triceps  and  other  artn  muscler.  Short- 
ening to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  more  sometimes  occiu's.  Loss  of  fimction, 
numbness  and  tingling,  and  loss  of  power  of  the  tissues  supplied  by  the  mus- 
culo-s{)iral  nerve,  which  is  sometimes  injured  as  it  lies  in  the  musculo-spiral 
groove,  are  among  the  symptoms  observed.  Paralysis  has  been  noticed,  the 
patient  being  unable  to  extend  the  fingers  or  supinate  the  forearm.  Interposi- 
tion of  this  nerve  between  the  fragments  excites  i)ain  at  the  distribution  of  its 
branches. 

The  prognoisis,  on  the  whole,  is  good,  but  the  humerus,  when  fi'aetured,  is 
more  liable  to  non-union  than  is  any  other  bone.     Treves  believes  that  this  is 
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Fig.  38. — Shows  Method  of  Apply- 
ing Internal  Angular  Splint  in  Fract- 
ure of  the  Shaft  of  the  Humerus. 


<lue  to  the  interposition  of  muscular  tissue  between  the  fragments,  and  to  the 
lack  of  fixation  of  the  shoulder  anil  elbow  joints.  Hamilton  attributed  it  en- 
tirely to  the  movement  induced  by  leverage  of  the  forearm. 

The  proper  mode  of  treatment  is  to  reduce  the  fracture  by  extension,  coun- 
ter-extension, and  manipulation.  Apply  an  internal  right-angled  splint  (Fig. 
38)  and  along  external  shoulder  cap;  [lad  both 
of  these  well,  especially  the  right-angletl  splint 
in  that  part  where  the  inner  conilyle  is  to 
rest.  This  splint  should  reach  from  the  axillary 
space  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  the  forearm 
being  flexed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm. 
Ajiply  the  splint  while  traction  is  maile  on  the 
arm  from  the  elbow,  and  secure  well  the  arm 
and  forearm  to  the  splint  by  two  or  three  wide 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  jilacing  the  forearm  in 
a  position  between  pronation  and  supination. 
Fix  the  shoulder-cap  splint,  which  .should  extend 
well  do^^^l  to  the  elbow,  and  then  secure  both  in 
place  with  a  spiral  reversed  bandage  terminat- 
ing as  a  spica  of  the  .shoulder.  Finally,  suspend 
the  hand  and  forearm  in  a  triangular  sling  from 
the  neck.  Some  surgeons  use,  instead  of  the  long  shoulder  cap,  a  straight  splint 
or  splints  on  the  outside  of  the  arm.  The  di-essing  should  be  worn  five  anil 
a  half  or  six  weeks,  antl  the  forearm  should  remain  suspended  in  a  sling. 
Tlie  dressing  should  be  changed  every  few  days,  but  passive  movements  should 
not  lie  made  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  week.  Should  it  be  impossible  to  main- 
tain proper  apposition  of  tlie  ends  of  the  fragments,  they  should  be  sutured. 
If  the  luusculo-spiral  nerve  is  lacerated  or  becomes  involved  in  the  callus,  it 
will,  in  the  former  instance,  require  suturing,  and,  in  the  latter,  liberation  by 
chiseling  (Fig.  15).  In  tliis  connection,  it  is  very  important,  for  medico-legal 
reasons,  for  the  surgeon  to  notice  at  the  outset  whether  or  not  the  musculo- 
sjjinal  nerve  is  involved. 

A  plaster-of-Paris  .splint  is  employed  by  many;  but  I  must  state  that  most 
of  the  imunited  fractures  of  the  shaft  that  I  have  observed  were  treated  with 
jilaster.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  regard  this  mode  of  dressing  these  fract- 
ures as  a  causative  factor  in  non-union.  I  believe  that  most  plaster  dressings 
become  loose  in  a  short  time,  and  thus  fail  ])roperly  to  immobilize  the  fracture, 
unless  ])nimptly  cut  up  and  kept  tightened.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  they  may 
also  fail  to  maintain  proper  extension,  and  con.sequently  allow  displacement 
of  the  fragments.  Middeldorpf's  triangle  and  \'ulpius'  aluminum  splint  are 
often  applied  in  Gennany  for  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  this  bone. 

Gun.shot  fractures  of  the  shaft  as  jiroduced  by  inodern  firearms  are  almost 
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always  (•(iiiiininutcd.  'Ilic  ]](iiiit-l)laiik  ;-lii)t  wdiiiul  of  thr  iiioilcni  small-calibre 
rifle  pi-odiiccs  cdii iiiiiiiul ion  iiM he  shaft.  (T'/r/r  thr  article  on  "  ( luiishot  Wounds" 
in  \(il.  II.)  The  nianaficnient  of  such  wounds  calls  for  a.septic  occlusion  of  the 
small  wound  in  the  skin  and  treatment  of  the  fraetui'c  as  if  it  were  subcu- 
taneous. ()th('r  (■(]ni|iiiund  fi-aetures  of  this  hone  call  foi'  the  same  treat- 
ment as  thai  which  is  employed  in  compound  fractures  f^encr.dl)'.  This 
subject  will  be  fully  considered  in  the  .section  ri'latinj^  to  fractures  of  the  lower 
extremity. 

Fmrtiircs  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Humerus. — The.se  injuiies  are  also  called 
fractures  of  the  elbow.  They  ai'e  not  of  a  uniform  charactei-,  Ijut  include  the 
following  varieties:  Fractures  just  above  the  condyles;  the  same  combined 
with  an  intracondyloid  fracture  penetrating  into  the  joint  fso-called  T-  or  Y- 
fraclure):  sejiarations  of  the  epiphyses;  intracapsular  fractures  of  the  articular 
p(.)rtion  of  the  humerus;  and  fractui'es  of  either  or  both  the  condyles — more 
frequently  the  inner.  There  are,  of  course,  many  complications  of  the  above- 
named  fractures.  The  follo^\■ing  may  be  mentioned  as  among  those  which 
occui'  most  frequently:  fracture  of  the  olecranon,  of  the  upper  end  of  the  radius, 
and  of  the  ulna;  dislocations  of  both  bones  or  either  bone  of  the  forearm;  and 
injuries  to  the  soft  parts,  especially  the  vessels  and  nerves. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humei'us  are  es])ecially  fre(iuent  in  chil- 
dren, in  whom  they  are  caused  either  directly  l)y  a  fall  or 
a  blow  on  the  elbow,  or  indirectly  by  a  fall  on  the  hand. 
In  making  a  diagnosis,  always  compare  the  injured 
elbow  with  the  one  of  the  opposite  side,  noting  the  differ- 
ent liony  proniinences,  first  with  the  forearm  flexed  and 
then  with  it  extended.  In  most  cases,  when  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  the  j-rays  shoukl  be  used  in  arriving  at  a  diag- 
no.sis.  It  is  well  to  use  this  valuable  means  later  to  de- 
termine if  a  perfect  reduction  has  been  secured.  Da  Costa 
suggests  that  in  any  case 
where  the  swelling  is  great, 
this  .should  be  treatetl  be- 
fore an  examination  is  made 
and  conclusions  reached. 
The  reduction  of  the  swell- 
ing can  be  well  effected  by 
resting  the  arm  semi-flexed 
on  a  pillow,  and  applying 
to  it  evaporating  lotions  or  an  ice  liag  for  a  day  or  \.\\o.  In  all  cases  ascertain 
the  state  of  the  radial  pulse.  Gerster  sometimes  applies  an  Esmarch's  band- 
age from  the  hand  to  a  ])oint  well  at)ove  the  seat  of  fracture,  a  procedui-e 
which  will   rapiilly  diminish   the  extra-articular  swelling   and  soon   permit  a 


Fig.  39. — Ununited  Fracture  of  tlie  I>ower  End  of  the 
Shaft  of  the  Humerus,  witli  Displacement  of  tlie  Fractured 
Knds  of  the  Bone.      (Helferich.) 
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Fig.  40. — Y-shaped  Fract- 
ure of  the  Condyles  of  the 
Humerus,      (von  Bruus.) 


thorough  examination.  An  antpsthetic  is  given  and  the  bandage  is  quite  firmly 
appHed  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes;  then  it  is  removed  and  the  injury  diag- 
nosticated and  treated  while  the  patient  is  yet  unconscious. 

In  supracondyloid  fracture  (Fig.  39)  just  aliove  the  condyles  the  lower  frag- 
ment is  usually  drawn  upward  and  Ijackward  (extension  fracture)  l)y  the  tri- 
ceps; and,  owing  to  this  circumstance,  this  fracture  is 
frequently  mistaken  for  a  dislocation  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  l)ackward.  The  differential  jjoinis  are  as 
follows:  In  a  case  of  fracture,  the  forearm  is  fiexctl 
on  the  ai'm  and  is  connnonly  in  a  state  midway  l:)e- 
tween  pronation  and  supination:  while  in  a  disloca- 
tion there  is  often  flexion  of  the  foivariu,  hut  usually 
supination.  Next,  there  is  shortening  of  the  humerus 
in  fracture,  and  never  in  dislocation.  Furthermore, 
the  act  of  bringing  the  forearm  into  a  straight  Hik 
continuous  with  the  arm  will,  in  the  ca.sc  of  a  fracture, 
increase  the  prominence  of  the  olecranon  process, 
while,  in  the  case  of  a  dislocation,  the  prominence  of 
this  process  will  thereby  be  diminished. 

In  most  supracondyloid  fractures  the  moltility  is 
increasetl.  The  extra  breadth  in  front  of  the  ell)ow — a  breadth  which  is  dimin- 
ished by  full  flexion — is  of  special  diagnostic  value  in  children.  The  tender- 
ness of  a  localized  point  is  of  some  importance  in  cases  of  incomplete  fracture. 
C're]ntus  is  easily  disclosed  in  locating  a  false  point  of  motion.  The  loss  of 
function  of  the  aim  and  the  rotary  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment,  induced 
by  leverage  of  the  forearm,  may  readily  occur,  and  in  the  planning  of  the 
treatment  such  measures  ."should  be  adnplcd  as  will  remedy  such  an  occm-rence. 

Sometimes  this  form  of  fi'acture  runs  in  the  reverse  (hrection,  i.e.,  Ijack- 
ward  and  downward  (flexion  fracture),  the  lower  fragment  therefore  a])pearing 
in  front  of  the  upper. 

In  this  as  in  other  forms  of  ellxjw  fractures,  the  great  swelling  that  (juickly 
follows  ]:)revents  satisfactory  examination  without  tlie  aid  of  an  aiuesthetic; 
in  fad,  it  may  be  impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis  in  children  even  when  an 
ana'sthetic  is  emijloyed. 

AMien  the  supracondyloid  fracture  is  combined  with  an  intracondyloid 
(T-  or  Y-fracture  [Fig.  40])  the  fragments  may  remain  together,  but  more  fre- 
Cjuently  they  are  separated  from  one  another.  When  they  are  separated,  the 
elbow  joint  is  strikingly  broadened  because  of  it  and  by  the  extravasation  of 
blood,  etc.,  and  the  condyles  show  abnormal  mobility,  accompanied -by  severe 
])ain  and  crciiitus  on  movement.  The  upjier  fragment  sometimes  forces  itself 
between  th(>  lower  ones  and  lK)lds  them  ajiart.  In  other  cases  the  entire  articu- 
lar end  is  shattered,  giving  rise  to  a  conuninuted  fracture.     The  fracture  is 
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soiiietimes  comliiiicd  with  liack\\;ii-il  disldcutioii  of  llic  I'drcaiin,  of  ihc  radius 
iuid  ulna  roinniii  rDMucclcd  with  the  liiwcr  frafiiiiriil  and  arc  |iiislii  il  liackward 
and  upward.  Tlicsc  IVact  ui'cs  ai'isc  usuidly  I'loin  ^vcal  \-i(ili'ncc  inllictcd  updii 
tht'  olc'craiion,  a  vinlcncc  wiiich  dii\(  s  ihc  ciindyli's  apart  like  a  \vcd{;c.  Such 
a  (k'^roe  of  ^'iolenc('  may  !«■  llic  i-csult  of  a  fall  upon  tlic  (Ihow.  In  the  latter 
case  the  fVarlui-c  aJ)()\'('  the  condyles  may  nccin-  liist.  llic  uppci'  fraf^mcnt  then 
forcing  the  condyles  apart.  'Ilic  ulnar  and  median  nci-\(s  aic  freciueiitly  moi-e 
or  less  injiu-ed  in  these  fractures,  sometimes  pei-nianently. 

In  cases  of  separation  of  the  epijihysis,  the  line  of  di\dsion  runs  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  coronoid  fossa  in  front  and  the  olecranon  fossa  behind,  from  one 
epicondyle  to  the  other.  Such  a  sei^aration  may  arise  from  violent  rotation  of 
the  forearm,  from  hyperexteiision,  and  from  abduction  or  adduction  of  the 
forearm  in  falling  upon  the  hand.  The  e]>i]iliy.'<ea]  se]iaration  follows  the  line 
of  the  cartilage,  and  this  line  is  nearer  the  articulation  than  usu.allv  is  that  of  a 


Fig.  41. — Fracture  of  the  Internal  and  External  Condyles  of  the  liumeni.s.      (IJiagrammatic,  after 
Wilms.)     a,  Fracture  of  tlie  internal  condyle:  6,  fracture  of  the  external  condyle. 

supracondyloid  fracture.  The  position  of  the  forearm  is  cssentiahy  the  same 
as  in  simple  transverse  fracture  above  the  condyles:  the  symptomatology  is 
also  the  same. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  articular  surface  of  the  Inunerus,  or  chipi:iing-off  of  the 
articular  surface,  always  results  from  direct  violence,  and  is  often  accompanied 
by  fracture  of  the  olecranon  process.  Exten.sive  comminution  of  the  articular 
end,  with  long  fissures,  is  observed  especially  in  guii.shot  injuries.  Complete 
intracapsular  fracture  at  tlie  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus  is  characterized 
by  abnormal  mobility  below  the  ejjicondyles,  ujjon  fixation  of  the  humerus  and 
lateral  movement  of  the  forearm;  often  l>y  sinuiltaneous  fracture  of  the  olec- 
I'anon;  by  abnormal  passi\'e  mobility  of  the  elbow  joint  while  it  is  but  slightly 
movable  actively;  by  crepitus;  and,  finalh',  by  swelling  of  the  joint  in  conse- 
quence of  intra-articular  effusion  of  blood.  The  fracture  is  sometimes  partly 
intracapsular  and  partly  extracapsular.  If  it  results  from  a  direct  force  only, 
and  the  capitellum  of  the  humerus  is  broken  off  l>y  the  head  of  the  radius,  crepi- 
tus can  be  determined  by  pronation  and  supination  of  the  forearm  with  the 
fingers  placed  on  the  external  condyle.  There  is  often  a  distinct  projection  in 
front  of  the  external  epicondyle,  and  lieliind  tliis  is  found  the  head  of  the  radius. 
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Botli  coiulyk's  arc  fre(|VK'iitly  siil)jcct  to  fracture,  the  internal  more  often 
than  tlic  external,  because  it  is  hirger,  tiiinner,  and  more  exposed  to  the  violence 
of  falls  upnii  the  cll)ow.  The  direction  of  tlie  line  of  fracture  separating  the 
internal  contlylc  from  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  a  fairly  regular  one;  it  begins  above 
the  base  of  the  epicondyle  and  extends    obliciuely  outward    and    downward 


Fig.  42. — Guustock  Deformity  in  Cuiulyloid  Fracturt'.      (Original.) 

through  the  olecranon  and  the  coronoid  fossir  to  the  centre  of  the  articular  sur- 
face. (Fig.  40.)  The  action  of  the  brachialis  anticus  and  triceps  muscles  pulls 
the  ulna  with  tlie  fi-agiiient  of  the  condyle  upward  and  l>ackward  as  far  as  the 
attachment  of  the  ratlins  will  {)ernnt.  Tliis  upward  and  backward  displacement 
is  increased  liy  any  pressure  made  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  olecranon  or 
bv  lateral  movements  of  the  forearm  toward  the  bodv.     Some   rotation  of  the 
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condyloid  fraginent  witli  aiitcrii)r  (lis])lacenK'nt  is  caused  wlicn  llic  fdicanu  is 
cxtcndod.  Tlie  eflVct  of  any  npward  displacctnent  is  to  lessen  the  normal 
hnniero-nlnar  anjile  and  to  coincrt  it  into  one  of  the  o])posite  direction,  pro- 
ducing thereby  the  familiar  "giinstdck  <icf(irniity "  (Fig.  42). 

The  line  of  separation,  in  a  fracture  of  the  external  condyle,  usually  enters 
the  joint  at  a  point  in  or  near  to  the  capitellum.  The  extensor  and  pronator 
muscles  arising  from  it  pull  the  fragment  foi'ward  and  downward,  while  the 
mobility  of  the  condyle  causes  lateral  deflection  of  the  foreai'm  at  the  elhuw, 
producing  again  loss  of  the  normal  huniero-ulnar  angle  and  loss  of  tlie  carry- 
ing fimction. 

Condyloid  fractures  are  detected  by  grasjjing  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
\\dth  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  hand  the  bones  of  the  ex- 
tended forearm  are  gently  rocked  from  side  to  side.  Under  this  manipulation 
the  broken-off  condyle  will  be  felt  to  move  with  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  pro- 
ducing a  lateral  mobility  at  the  elbow,  which  is  not  normally  jjresent.  From 
the  superficial  situation  of  the  condyles,  creijitus  is  easily  elicited ;  and  crepitus 
and  loss  of  function  are  the  important  signs  upon  which  the  diagnosis  rests. 

So  far  as  the  i)rognosis  is  concerned,  the  surgeon  should  bear  in  mind  that  a 
good  result  may  usually  be  obtained  by  securing  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
damage  inflicted.  The  fact  tliat  a  joint  is  involved  does  not  necessarily  be- 
speak a  bad  result.  It  is  true,  however,  that  comjjound  and  comminuted  fract- 
lU'es  of  a  joint  may  result  in  a  stiff  or  deformed  liml):  Init  e\'en  this  does  not 
always  follow.  The  thickening  and  contraction  of  periarticular  structures  fol- 
lowuig  inflammation  may  jiroduce  permanent  adhesions  and  thus  cause  limita- 
tion of  motion.  Practical  coai:)tation  and  reduction  of  fragments  are  essential 
for  successful  treatment.  AVliile  it  is  not  ahvays  possible  to  obtain  this  result, 
j'et  it  can  be  done  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

It  is  frequently  necessary,  in  the  treatment  of  this  variety  of  fractures,  to 
administer  a  general  anaesthetic.  In  the  application  of  dressings  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  all  persons  the  long  axes  of  the  forearm  and  arm  are  not 
the  same  (do  not  coincide),  either  in  health  or  when  in  an  injured  state,  when 
the  limb  is  in  the  extended  position.  Normally,  an  obtuse  angle  is  made  (bet- 
ter marked  in  the  female)  by  the  forearm  diverging  outward:  and  the  hand, 
when  lianging  by  the  side,  is  likewise  carried  outward.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, to  maintain  this  angle,  in  order  to  give  to  the  member  unencumbered  car- 
rying power.  I  regard  an  anterior  angular  splint  as  superior  to  one  that  con- 
fines the  forearm  in  an  extended  position.  By  placing  the  forearm  in  the  latter 
positiun  the  humero-ulnar  angle  can  be  best  kept  under  control;  but,  when  it 
is  thus  placed,  anterior  rotation  of  the  condyloid  fragments  is  inevitable. 
Then,  besides,  the  probability  that  there  will  be  some  impairment  of  the  joint 
is  increased,  and,  if  ankylosis  should  result,  the  position  of  the  limb  will  be 
the  most  objectionable.     Besides  these  objections  to  the  extended  position. 
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Fig.  43. — Shows  Method  of  Applying  .Vnte 
rior  Angular  Splint  in  a  Case  of  Frartiire  in  o 
close  to  the  Elbow  .Joint. 


there  is  the  fact  that  the  right-angled  position  is  the  most  comfortable  for  the 
patient. 

It  is  my  experience  tliat  in  condyloid  fractures  slight  flexion  answers  as  well 
in  treatment  as  the  right-angled  position.     It  is  held  by  some,  however,  that 
the  forearm  must  be  a,t  a  i-ight  angle  with  the  arm  if  a  complete  reduction  of 
the  fracture  is  to  be  accomplished;  it  is 
also  maintained — and  wisely,  as  I  be- 
lieve— that  this  position  gives  the  most 
general  relaxation  to  the  ti.ssues  in  and 
about  the  joint. 

Great  care  must  be  exercisetl  in 
reducing  any  of  these  fractures.  In  all 
except  the  supracondyloid  fracture,  re- 
duction can  be  made  by  traction  on  the 
forearm,  sujiinating,  extending,  and  then 
flexing  slowly  to  a  right  angle  or  even 
an  acute  angle.  The  supracondjdoid 
fracture  (extension  fracture)  should  be 
reduced  by  making  traction  on  the 
forearm  (including  the  lower  fragment) 
downward  and  forward,  while  at  the  same  time  the  upper  fragment  is  pushed 
backward.  In  fracture  with  reverse  displacement  (flexion  fracture)  the  lower 
fragment  should  lie  pushed  backward  while  extension  and  flexion  are  being 
made. 

The  anterior  right-angled  or  acute-angled  splint,  made  of  light  wood  (pine), 
should  be  well  paddetl  on  its  outer  surface,  es])ecially  over  its  convexity  where 
it  will  e.xert  pressure  in  front  of  the  joint,  and  should  extend  from  in  front  of 
the  shoulder,  past  the  wrist,  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  In  applying  this  splint 
it  will  be  well  to  fasten  the  upper  end  to  the  arm  by  a  liroad  strip  of  adhesi\'e  plas- 
ter applied  in  front  of  the  arm,  and  then  to  make  extension  of  the  forearm  Ix'fore 
it  and  the  hand  (placed  in  the  supine  position)  are  secured  in  the  same  man- 
ner to  the  lower  end  of  the  splint.  The  next  step  is  to  apply  a  bandage  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  a  figure-of-8  over  the  elbow  (Fig.  43).  A  piece  of  leather  or 
pasteboard  can,  if  desired,  be  mouldetl  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  arm  and 
forearm  and  then  be  fixed  with  the  bandage  at  the  same  time  that  the  angular 
splint  is  secured.  A  Strome3'er  splint,  which  admits  of  motion,  by  means  of  a 
screw,  without  removing  the  dressing,  is  sometimes  employed  after  the  second 
or  third  week.  Some  surgeons  use  a  posterior  right-angled  trough  instead  of  the 
anterior  angular  splint,  and  claim  that  it  is  more  easily  kept  in  position.  A 
very  popular  method  is  to  extcntl  the  limb  and  then  to  apply  a  plaster-of-Paris 
dressing  which  is  to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  period  of  three  weeks;  after 
which  the  anterior  angular  splint  is  to  be  worn  during  the  remaining  time  of 
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the  treatmi'iit.     If  coiiiplclc  ankylosis  occurs  witli  the  liinh  in  the  cxtcinlcd 
position,  the  arm  is  nearly  useless  without  resection. 

Jones,  of  Liverpool,  England,  advocates  placing  the  aiiu  in  the  position  of 
acute  flexion,  without  the  aid  of  splints,  as  the  best  method  of  treating  all  con- 
dyloid fractures  in  children.  He  thinks  that  splints  and  bandages  are  responsi- 
ble for  ankylosis  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  be- 
lie\^cs  that  the  position  of  acute  flexion  forces 
the  fragments  into  place  anil  holds  them  after 
they  have  thus  been  reduceil.  The  position  of 
acute  flexion  is  utilized  in  tlic  following  man- 
ner: A  bandage  carried  through  a  rul)ber  tube 
is  passed  around  the  neck  and  fastened  to  the 
wrist  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  ball  of 
the  thumb  rest  on  the  base  of  the  neck.  In 
other  respects  the  limb  is  dressed  and  cared 
for  in  accordance  with  indications.  I'^razicr  has 
modified  .hjnes'  dressing  in  the  manner  shown 
in  Fig.  44.  In  very  young  children  I  would 
5)refer  to  use  the  Jones  dressing  as  modified 
Ijy  Frazier,  rather  than  a  rigl  it -angled  anterior 
splint. 

In  any  fracture  of  the  elbow  pas.sive  motion 
should  not  be  made  before  the  third  week,  and 
in  complicated  fractures  not  before  the  fourth 
week  of  treatment,  anil  then  only  provided  it 
can  be  done  without  i:>artieular  ]5ain.  Eai-lier  attemjjts  are  apt  to  disturb  the 
fragments  and  increase  the  formation  of  callus.  At  the  end  of  five  or  six 
weeks  all  dressings  may  be  iliscontinued.  The  slight  stiffness  generally  present 
will  gradually  disappear  in  the  cour.se  of  time.  If  it  does  not,  manipula- 
tion under  ana-sthesia,  to  break  up  the  adhesions,  may  l)e  required. 


Fig.  44. — Shows  Frazier's  Modifica- 
tion of  Jones'  Dressing  for  Injuries  of 
tlie  Elbow  Joint. 


Thk  Boxes  of  the  Forearm. 


Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  are  divided  into  s]>ecial  fractures  of 
the  ends  of  the  ulna  and  radius:  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  each  Ixme:  and  fract- 
ures involving  both  bones. 

Special  Fractures  of  the  Ends  of  the  Ulna  and  the  Radius. ^Of  this  first 
group,  the  most  frequent  is  fracture  of  the  olecranon:  next  in  frequency  is 
fracture  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  radius:  and  the  least  frequent  of  all  is 
fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna.  One  or  more  of  these  fractures 
are  sometimes  comjjlicated  with  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus, 
or  with  dislocation  at  the  elbow. 
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Fracture  of  lite  Olecranon  Prore.s.s'. — Tlic  olecranon  process,  from  its  exposed 
position,  is  comparatively  often  fractured.  The  causes  arc:  direct  violence; 
falls  on  the  elbow:  muscular  contraction  of  the  triceps,  as  in  throwing;  and 
also  hyperextcn.sion,  as  in  falling  upon  the  hand.  In  these  ways  the  olecranon 
is  forced  against  the  trochlear  surface  and  its  tip  is  broken  off.  The  olecranon 
is  broken  in  from  one  to  two  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  fracture,  and  it  constitutes 
about  one-third  of  the  fractures  of  the  ulna. 

Symptoms. — The  fragment  is  more  or  less  drawn  up  and  in  proportion  to 
the  e.xtent  to  which  its  filirons  coverings  have  lieen  stretched  or  torn.  The 
displacement  is  commonly  due  to  the  conli'actiou  of  the  triceps  (Fig.  45),  and 
usually  shows  distinct  bulging  above,  especially  when  comjilete  detachment  of 


Fig.  4.5. — Dissection  of  an  Artifieally  Produced  L'racturc  of  the  Olecranon.  The  drawing  shows 
how  the  elbow  joint  is  opened  in  sucli  an  injury,  and  how  the  upper  fragment  tends  to  be  drawn 
u])ward  by  the  trireps  inusck\      fflelferioti.') 


the  entire  process  has  taken  place:  in  which  event  there  is  apt  to  be  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  ulna  forward.  The  space  between  the  fragments  of  the  l)one  may 
be  hardly  ajjpreciable  or  may  measure  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length. 
Occasionally,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  periosteum  has  escaped  being  torn  or 
that  the  exjjansion  of  the  triceps  tendon  has  resisted  enough  to  hold  the  frag- 
ments together,  there  may  be  no  apparent  separation,  or  one  that  can  be  de- 
tected only  with  difficulty.  In  the  latter  ca.se  it  may  be  possible,  by  slightly 
rocking  the  ujjper  part,  to  elicit  a  false  point  of  motion  and  crepitus.  Wlien 
there  is  a  marked  degree  of  separation  the  false  point  of  motion  is  self-evident 
and  therefore  the  search  for  crepitus  can  be  dispensed  with.     The  arm  is  par- 
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tially  Hexed,  active  extension  even  in  llie  lioi'izontai  position  is  impossible,  and 
there  is  early  s\vellin,ii  of  tlie  joint. 

Treatment. —  An  anterinr  splint  so  padded  as  to  make  the  limh  eomhirtahle, 
extending  from  the  level  ol'  the  axillary  ma.v.uiii  \n  the  palm  (if  the  hand,  siiniild 

be  ap]ilie(L  I'elui'e  liie  splint  is  ;i]i- 
plied  the  upper  IVaiiiiieiit  sliould  l)e 
[iiihed  down  in  contact  \vith  the  lower 
and  held  by  a  broad  strip  of  adhesive 
plaster.  It  may  be  well  to  keep  the 
patient  in  bed  the  first  week.  Anky- 
losis and  too  great  length  of  the  filirous 
union  aie  to  be  avoided  if  po.ssible. 
In  the  latter,  care  must  be  taken  in 
securing  ap]iosition  of  the  fragments; 
in  the  former,  jiassive  motion,  begin- 
ning at  the  end  of  the  third  week, 
should  lie  kept  up  evci'y  second  or 
third  (lay  during  the  Hve  oi'  six  weeks 
reciuiivd  for  the  establishment  of  firm 
union.  In  cases  of  non-union,  and 
in  com[iound  and  comminuted  fract- 
ures, it  may  l)e  necessary  to  wire 
together  the  fragments.  Mayo  Robson,  by  means  of  a  stout  needle,  passed 
one  end  of  the  wire  through  the  triceps,  as  close  to  the  bone  as  possible, 
and  the  other  through  the  hlirous  ti.ssue  over  the  distal  fragment,  and  thus 
secmx'd  gootl  union.  If  the  fibrous  connection  is  too  long  it  may  be  exci.sed 
and  the  jjony  ends  freshened  and  sutured  together.  In  cases  of  comminuted 
fracture,  useless  fragments  may  be  removed,  sharp  e(_lges  rounded  off,  and  the 
remainder  sutured.  If  ankylosis  cannot  be 
prevented,  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the 
injury,  the  straight  po.sition  must  be  aban- 
d(jned  and  the  flexed  taken,  as  it  leaves 
the  arm  in  the  most  useful  position. 

]\Iuri)hy,  of  Chicago,  ailvocates  treating 
fractures  of  the  olecranon  by  subcutaneous 

exarticular  wiring.  Fig.  47.— Fraoture    of   the    Capitellum    of 

tlie  R.adius.      (von  Bruns.) 

Murjihy  makes  a  longitudinal  incision  one- 
third  of  an  inch  long  on  the  external  aspect  of  the  ulna,  one-half  inch  from  it.s  ar- 
ticular surface,  down  to  the  bone.  He  then  makes  a  smaller  incision  on  the  cor- 
responding inner  side  and  perforates  the  base  of  the  olecranon  transversely  with 
an  eyelet  drill.  He  threads  the  drill  with  a  fine  aluminum-bronze  wire  and  draws  it 
through  the  canal.     He  carries  the  wire  u]iward  under  the  skin  on  the  inner  .surface 


Fig.  4G. — Specimen  of  Fractured  Olecranon, 
and  Diagran^  Sliowing  how  the  Fractured  Ends 
become  United  by  Fibrous  Tissue.      (Helferich.) 
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of  the  elbow  and  then  tlraws  it  out  through  another  small  incision,  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  long,  made  at  the  level  of  the  apex  of  the  olecranon.  He  reinserts  the  wire 
and  directs  it  transversely  from  inward  outward,  passing  it  through  the  tendon 
of  the  triceps  above  the  olecranon,  and  then  draws  it  out  to  a  corresponding  out- 
ward ]5oint  through  a  very  small  incision  similar  to  that  made  on  the  inner  side. 
Again  he  reinserts  the  wire  and  pushes  it  downward  under  the  skin,  bringing  it  out 
finally  through  the  initial  external  incision.  The  circle  once  completed,  he  exerts 
traction  on  the  wire  until  he  is  sure  that  the  two  fragment.s  are  in  j^erfect  coapta- 
tion.    The  operation  c(.)mpleted  he  dresses  the  wound. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  good,  hut  union  is  nearly  always  fibrous  (Fig. 
46),  and,  if  it  is  not  of  too  great  length,  the  function  will  be  gootl.  Care  sliould 
be  taken  to  prevent  undue  lengthening  of  the  fibi-ous  union,  or  the  power  of 
extension  of  the  limb  may  be  enfeebled.     Some  stiffness  of  the  joint  may  fol- 


FiG.  4S. — Fracture  of  the  Coronoid  Process  at  its  Base,  Showing  Displacement  due  to  Action  of 
Brachialis  Anticus.     (Helferich.) 

low  and  persist  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Ankylosis  is  also  a  possible 
result.  Faulty  union  may  be  caused  by  the  interposition  of  capsule  or  tendin- 
ous tissue. 

Fractures  of  the  Head  and  Neck  of  the  Radius. — The  head  and  neck  of  the 
radius  are  fractured  very  rarely.  The  so-called  chisel  fractiuc  of  a  segment 
of  the  head  is  oblicjuely  detached,  but  is  usually  held  by  periosteum  at  its  lower 
end  or  at  the  neck  of  the  bone,  antl  is  thus  hard  to  differentiate  from  a  fracture 
of  the  neck.  These  fractures  are  sometimes  incomplete  or  mere  fissures,  and 
accompanied  by  dislocation. 

The  causes  are  direct  and  indirect  Aiolence. 

Sj'inptoms. — Palpation  may  reveal  a  small  portion  of  the  head  of  the  ra- 
dius broken  off  (Fig.  47).  The  arm  is  ])ronated  and  the  power  of  pronation 
and  supination  is  in  abeyance.  The  lower  fragment  may  be  pulled  upward 
and  forwanl  by  the  liicejis,  and,  when  this  hapjiens,  the  broken  end  of  the 
bone  will  be  felt  in  front  of  the  joint.  CrejMtus  may  be  elicited  on  rotat- 
ing the  forearm. 

Treatment. — To  prevent  displacement  by  contraction  of  the  l)iceps,  it  will 
be  fovmd  necessary  to  fix  tlie  fractui'e(l  limb  in  a  semi-flexed  position.    Tiie  use  of 
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the  anterior  anffular  s])liiil,  or  placini;  thr  liml)  in  Jdiirs'  iiositinn  (page  l.'^S), 
will  suffice.     If  only  a  Miuall  I'rajiineiit  is  l)r(ikcii  (iff,  it   may  Ix'  removed. 

Frdctiirr  oj  the  Coronoid  Process  oj  llie  riim. — This  variety  of  fraeturc  (Fig. 
48)  is  very  rare,  and  is  associated  with  a  l)aek\vard  dislocation  of  the  ulna. 
If  it  is  found  that  tlie  dislocation  can  be  easily  reduced,  examine  carefully  with 
j-rays  for  the  presence  of  this  foi-m  of  fracture.  It  occurs  at  a  varying  distance 
from  the  top  of  the  i)rocess,  and  it  may  he  associated  with  other  fractures  at 
the  elbow. 

Causes. — An  indirect  force  that  has  produced  a  backward  di.slocation  of  the 
ulna,  or  of  the  ulna  and  radius,  may  also  have  broken  off,  either  transversely 


Fig.  49. — Fracture  of  tlie  Ulna,  with  Displacement  of  the  Head  of  the  Radius,  a,  Drawing  made 
from  a  photograph  of  a  young  subject  in  whom  a  fracture  like  this  had  occurred.  The  angular  bend 
of  the  ulna  and  the  projection  of  the  head  of  the  radius  are  both  shown;  b,  a  dissection  similar  to 
that  shown  in  Fig.  39.  In  this  case,  however,  the  head  of  tlie  radius  is  displaced  more  directly  upward. 
(Helferich.) 

or  somewhat  ol)liquely,  a  piece,  about  one-foiu'th  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
of  the  tip  of  the  coronoid  process. 

Symptoms. — A  dislocation  backward  of  the  ulna,  or  of  both  liones,  may  as 
a  rule  be  easily  reduced  by  flexion  and  extension  applied  to  the  forearm,  but  as 
soon  as  force  is  discontinued  the  dislocation  may  return  unless  the  forearm  be 
flexed,  at  which  time  crepitus  may  be  noticed.  The  fragment  may  be  pulled  up- 
ward by  fibres  of  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle,  and  the  patient  may  not  be  able  to 
flex  the  forearm  completely.     The  broken  jiiece  may  be  felt  in  front  of  the  ulna. 

Treatment. — Treatment  in  the  flexed  position  of  the  forearm  is  projaer. 
Ankylosis  may  follow,  and  should  he  guarded  against. 

Fractures  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Ulna  and  the  Radius.— Frac/ure  of  the  Shaft 
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oj  the  Vhui. — This  fracture  is  most  frequent  in  the  lower  tliiril  of  the  uhia, 
and  is  usually  due  to  direct  force,  as  in  an  effort  to  ward  off  a  blow.  Rarely 
indeed  is  indirect  force  the  cause  of  fracture  of  this  bone  alone,  for  an  indiiect 
force  sufficient  to  fracture  the  ulna  is  quite  certain  also  to  break  the  ratlins 
(Figs.  49  and  50). 

Symptoms. — The  long  axis  of  the  hand  may  lie  out  of  line  with  the  axis  of 
the  forearm;  there  is  a  depression  at  the  site  of  fracture;  deformity  due  to  the 
lower  fragment  being  displaced  toward  the  intero.sseous  space  may  be  noted; 
and,  besides  which,  a  false  point  of  motion  and  crepitus  may  be  observed. 


M 
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Fig.  50. — Fracture  of  the  lUna  in  the  Upper  Tliird,  with  Dislocation  of  the  Radius.  The  left 
elbow  seen  from  the  outer  siele.  There  is  marked  displacement  at  the  site  of  fracture  in  the  olecranon, 
and  the  head  of  the  radius  rests  abo\e  the  external  epicondyle.      (Helferich.) 


Treatment. — The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the 
forearm,  and  will  be  fully  considered  later  (page  147). 

Fracture  of  tlie  Shaft  of  the  Radius. — Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius  re- 
sults from  both  a  direct  and  an  indirect  violence,  and  happens  more  frequently 
than  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna.  The  weakest  {joint  of  the  radius  is  at 
the  middle  third.  The  character  of  the  deformity  is  modified  by  the  location 
of  the  fracture.  Thus,  for  example,  if  it  occurs  above  the  insertion  of  the  jiro- 
nator  radii  teres  muscle,  the  ui)per  fragment  will  lie  flexed  upward  by  the  bi- 
ceps and  supinatcd  by  the  sujiinatoi-  l)revis  (Fig.  51);  and  the  lower  frag- 
ment will  be  pronated  l)y  the  )>ronator  quadratus  and  pronator  radii  teres. 
If  the  fracture  occurs  below  the  insertion  of  the  last-named  muscle,  the  upper 
fragment,  controlled  liy  the  biceps,  supinator  brevis,  and  pronator  radii  teres, 
will   likely  be  found   midway   between   pronation   and    supination:  while    the 
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IdwiT  fragiiiciit,  wiiicti  is  subject  \n  coniiol  III'  tlic  supiiiali)r  Idiifius  ami  pro- 
iialdi'  i|ua(lratus,  may  lie  in  alxml   the  sainc  posilion. 

Syinptoiiis. — The  Idii.i;;  axis  ol'  tlir  liand  is  deflected  to  the  radial  side  of  the 
foi-eai'ui  ( l''ifi,'.  ')•'!);  there  is  a  de]iressi(iii  at  the  point  of  fracture,  and  there  is 
also  some  defoniiit\-  modified  liy  the  location  of  the  fi'acture;  the  head  of  the 
radius  is  not  rotated  hy  I'otation  of  the  forearm;  and,  finally,  all  the  other 
signs  that  cliaracterizi'  fractiu'es  in  fi'eiieral  are  |)resent. 

Treatment. — If  the  fracture  is  al)o\-e  the  insertion  of  the  ]ironator  radii 
teres,  I'cdiice  it  by  flexinji;  and  supinating'  the  forearm,  to  cause  the  lower 
fragment    to    correspond    with    the     upper,    and    by    applying    an    anterior 


Fig.  51. — Fracture  (experimental)  of  tlie  Radius  atone.  Tlie  drawing  sliows  liow  tlie  upper 
fragment  is  pulled  upward  by  the  biceps,  while  the  lower  fragment  remains  in  full  pronation  wlien  tlie 
hand  is  turned  over,  palm  downward.  Union,  under  these  conditions,  would  be  attended  with  com- 
plete loss  of  the  power  of  rotation.      (Helferich.) 


angular  s}ilint,  as  in  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  The  splint 
should  be  worn  for  about  four  weeks,  without  })assive  motion  Ix'ing  made.  If 
the  fracture  occurs  below  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  the  treatment 
reciuired  is  the  same  as  that  for  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm.  (See 
the  next  section.) 

Simultaneous  Fracture  of  the  Shafts  of  Both  Bones  of  the  Forearm. — 
Fracture  of  the  shafts  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Ijut  not  as  frecjuent  as  fracture  of  either  bone  separately. 

Th(>  line  of  fracture  is  often  transverse,  sometimes  oblicjue,  and  less  often 
spiral.     If  the  force  is  direct,  the  liones  usually  break  at  the  same  level.     In 
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92  cases  Oberst  found  tlic  break  to  be  at  the  same  level  in  50:  in  31  he 
found  it  higher  in  the  radius,  and  in  11  higher  in  the  ulna.  Fi-actures  of 
both  bones  are  relatively  frequent  in  children,  the  variety  usually  oliservcd 
being  the  typical  "green-stick  fracture."  Comminuted  fractures  occur  in  many 
forms,  and  coaptation  of  the  fragments  is  dithcult.     Compound  injuries  of  the 


Fig.  52. — niffercnt  Lines  of  Separation  in  Cases  of  Fracture  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Radius 
(Diagrammatic,  after  Kahleyss  and  C)berst.) 

radius  antl  ulna  are  of  frecjuent  occurrence.  All  the  variations  in  fracture  to 
which  loiii;  bones  are  liable  may  be  observed  in  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the 
forearm;  even  those  due  to  muscular  action  alone  have  been  reported. 

Causes. — In  most  cases  the  fracture  is  produced  by  a  direct  force,  such  as 
a  blow;  less  frequently  by  an  indirect  force:  and,  rarely,  by  muscular  contrac- 
tion. A  direct  force  causes  crushing  or  comminution  in  some  cases,  and  in  others 
a  transverse  or  oblique  fracture  at  the  same  level  in  both  bones  (Fig.  56). 

VOL.  III.  — 10 
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Syinptoins. — Tlicro  will  he  (lisplaccMicnt  n(  the  fnifiinciits,  nml  the  direction 
of  thisdiyplacomont  will  dopciiil  on  the  dircciioii  in  which  the  force  was  exerted, 
on  the  weight  of  the  arm,  and  on  llic  |>art  playi'd  by  muscular  action.  Among 
the  other  .symptoms  may  be   mentioned:    I'ain;    almormal  mobility:  crepitus; 


Fig.  .53. — Skiagraph  of  a  Fracture  of  Both  Bones  of  tlie  Forearm  in  a  Young  Subject.   (Helfericli.) 

angularity;  shortening:  projection  of  the  lower  fragment  on  the  flexor  or  dor.sal 
surface:  narrowing  of  the  breadth  of  the  forearm  at  the  jioint  of  fracture;  the 
forearm  and  hand  usually  pronated;   failure  of  the  heatl  of  the  radius  to  rotate 


Fig.  54. — Compound  Fracture  of  Both  Bones  of  tlic  Forearm.      (Massacliusetts  General  Hospital.) 

in  rotatory  movements   of   the  wrist;    "hammock-curve"    displacement;    and 
impairment  of  voluntary  pronation  and  supination. 

Treatment. — A  full  miderstanding  of  the  different  displacenients  is  very 
necessary  for  the  adoption  of  a  correct  j^lan  of  treatment.  A  simple  transverse 
fracture  of  botli  bones  on  tlie  same  level,  without  much  displacement,  can  be 
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readily  rciluceil  liy  extension  and  manipulation,  and  firm  union  will  he  secured 
in  the  course  of  ahout  four  weeks  hy  means  of  almost  any  form  of  proper 
immobilization. 

The  iirevention  of  encroachments  of  the  fragments  and  of  reparative  mate- 
rial on  the  intero.s.seous  space  is  a  matter  of  importance,  since  the  functions  of 
jironation  and  su])ination  are  hindei'ed  thci'ehy  in  direct  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  encroachment,  and  e^'en  may  lie  entirely  lost  because  of  an  e.xce.s.s  of  it. 


Fig.  55. — Typical   Fracture  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Radius,  with  Marked  Displacement  of 
tiie  Hand  toward  the  Radial  Sitle  of  the  -\nn.      (Schreiber.) 

The  prevention  of  tliis  infliction,  .so  far  as  is  possible,  comprehenil.s  the  taking 
of  measures  to  keep  apart  the  bony  fragments  tluring  the  process  of  repair. 
This  may  be  attempted  by  using  an  anterior  splint  with  an  elevated  ridge  along 
its  central  portion,  the  presumptive  effect  of  which  is  to  keep  the  broken  ends 
of  the  radius  and  ulna  pressed  apart.  There  are  those,  however,  who  regard 
the  influence  exercised  in  this  respect  by  pressure  upon  the  deep  muscles  of 
both  surfaces  of  the  forearm  by  the  means  of  ordinary  splints  as  being  equiva- 
lent to,  if  not  better  for  the  purposes  of  separation  than,  specially  fashioned 
splints  like  the  above.     The  splints  employed  should  l)e  a  little  wider  than  the 


Fig.  56. — Colles'  Fracture  ("Silver-Fork")  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Radius  (Sclireiber's  Case). 

forearm;  and  the  forearm  should  lie  placed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  arm, 
midway  between  pronation  ami  supination.  After  the  limb  has  been  dressed 
it  should  be  held  in  this  po.sition  by  means  of  a  sling  suspended  from  the 
neck.  In  this  manner  lateral  pressure  of  the  encircling  bandage  on  tiie  fore- 
arm is  prevented  by  the  splints  being  a  little  wider,  and  the  position  mid- 
way between  jironation  and  supination  places  the  bones  farthest  apart.  The 
plaster-of-Paris  dressing  for  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  is  very 
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liahk',  unlc.-^s  caix'l'ully  adjuslcd  and  iiioulilcd,  to  prcs.s  ujk)!!  tlie  sides  of  the 
forearm,  teudiiif;  to  cause  the  fragments  to  encroach  upon  the  interosseous 
space.  I'^urtherniore,  it  crowds  the  bones  toward  each  other  and  thus  favors 
crippling  of  the  nienil)ei'.  A  coninmn  plan  of  treatment  is,  first,  to  I'educe  the 
fracture,  and  then  to  apply  two  propei'ly  [jadded  straight  wooden  splints: 
a  dorsal,  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  elljow  joint  to  beyond  the  ends  of 
the  fingers,  and  a  palmar,  extending  fi'om  the  upper  third  of  the  forearm  to 
the  wrist;  in  which  position  they  should  be  secured  by  adhesive  strips  of 
plaster  and  a  suitable  bandage.  As  already  stated,  the  splints  must  be  a  little 
wider  than  the  forearm,  and  the  splint  that  is  to  be  applied  to  the  flexor 
side  may  have  an  elevated  ridge_  along  its  central  part.  As  a  substitute  for 
this  ridge,  a  compress  made  of  gauze  or  muslin,  about  the  diameter  of  a  lead 
pencil  or  a  little  larger,  can  be  provided.  The  forearm  should  be  swmig  from 
the  neck  in  a  triangular  sling. 

The  splints  should  l)e  worn  for  four  weeks,  and  i:iassive  motion  shoukl  be 
begun  in  the  third  week,  ^'on  Bergmann,  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of 
fractures  of  l)nth  liones  of  the  fnrcarni,  advocates  that  the  sjilint  should  ex- 
tend from  above  the  el- 
l;)ow  to  lielow  the  MTist, 
to  {jrevent  rotation. 

The  bones  of  the 
forearm  are  sometimes 
fractured  near  the  ^^Tist, 
the  bones  here  being 
so  lightly  covered  with 
soft  tissues.  The  ab- 
normal mobility  and 
crepitus  suffice  for  diag- 
nosis. The  treatment  is 
the  same  as  for  Colles' 
fracture. 

In  rare  instances  the  styloid  jirocess  of  either  the  ulna  or  the  radius  is  fract- 
ured. The  diagnosis  is  made  by  manipulation  and  palpation.  The  proper 
treatment  is  immobilization  by  means  of  a  palmar  or  a  dorsal  .splint ;  .some  sur- 
geons, however,  prefer  to  deflect  the  hand  toward  the  side  on  which  the  sty- 
loid is  broken.  A  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  may  be  applied  around  the  limb  at 
the  seat  of  fracture  Ijefore  the  splint  is  ])ut  in  po.sition.  Passive  motion  should 
be  commenced  at  the  end  of  the  third  week,  and  the  dressing  may  be  dispensed 
with  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week. 

Volkmanit's  contracture  is  not  an  infrequent  sequel  of  a  severe  injury,  u.sually 
in  the  region  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  generally  in  young  children.  It  happens, 
however,  sufficiently  often  to  cause  embarrassment.     A  well-known  English 
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Flo    5*v  — The  Metal  Framevvork  of  Bon. I  --  Spliiit  lor 
Fracture  of  tlie  Lower  End  of  the  Radius. 


authority  ilescribes  it  as  "a  contraction  of  the  fingers  and  sometimes  of  the 
wTist,  which  comes  on  rapidly  with  loss  of  power  in  the  forearm  muscles. 
The  deformity  is  due  to  changes  in  the  flexor  muscles  without  injury  to  the 
peripheral  nerves,  being  caused  in  many  cases  by  tight  bandaging  and  the 
pressure  of  .splints." 

Mas.sage  and  electricity  are  used,  but  they  accom])Iish  little  benefit. 
Rowland,  surgeon  to  East  London  Hospital,  reports  the  treatment  of  a  case 
by  excising  portions  of  the  radius 
and  ulna. 

Fracture  of  the  Lower  End 
of  the  Radius — Colles'  Fracture. 
— This  variety  of  fracture  occurs 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  radius, 
at  a  point  within  an  inch  and 
a  half    al.iove    the   wrist.      This 

fracture  is  the  most  frecjuent  of  all  fractures  except  tho.se  of  the  clavicle.  It 
is  usually  transverse  and  may  be  more  or  less  comminuted.  This  injury  is  very 
common  and  is  met  with  at  all  ages;  in  the  young  it  is  usually  found  along  the 
epiphyseal  line.  Prior  to  the  publications  of  Pouteau  (1873)  and  Colles  (1814) 
this  fracture  was  regarded  as  a  backward  dislocation  at  the  wrist.  Colles  de- 
scribed it  as  occurring  at  a  point  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  carpal  end  of 
the  radius,  but  we  know  now  that  it  may  occur  at  any  intervening  ])oint. 
(Fig.  52.) 

Causes. — The  most  frequent  cause  is  a  fall  upon  the  extended  hand,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  carpus  is  forcibly  pushed  upward  toward  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  wrist,  thus  causing  the  lower  fragment  to  be  displaced  upwaixl  and 
backward.  Some  believe  that  the  force  is  received  on  the  ball  of  the  thumb, 
in  the  fall  on  the  hand,  and  that  the  fracture  is  due  to  a  cross  strain  on  the 

bone  when  the  hand  is  forcibly 
carried  backward.  The  amount 
of  force  varies  greatly,  depend- 
ing upon  the  weight  of  the  body 
and  upon  the  distance  and 
velocity  of  the  fall.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  fracture  may 
occur  from  other  causes.  A 
slight  fall  on  the  floor  or  the 
ground  is  sufficient,  in  the  case 
of  an  old  person,  to  cause  a 
Colles'  fracture,  the  hand,  as  in  other  instances,  being  involuntarily  extended 
and  receiving  the  force  of  the  fall. 

Sraiptoms. — The  characteristic  deformity  to  which  the  name  of    "silver- 


FiG.  59. — Bond's  Splint  Padded  and  .Vpphed. 
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fork"  (Fig.  50)  was  given  l)y  Liston  is  somotinies  .so  marked  as  to  permit  of 
a  diagnosis  at  a  glance.  The  liand  is  deflected  to  the  radial  side  and  pronated, 
the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  is  prominent,  and  the  lower  fragment  rides  on 
the  jiosterior  surface  of  the  upper,  causing  a  dorsal  elevation.  Pronation  and 
supination  may  be  lost.  Crepitus  is  not  needed  to  establish  the  diagnosis  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  Impaction  sometimes  occurs,  the  upper  fragment  being 
driven  into  the  lower,  and  the  latter  at  times  being  split  into  several  pieces. 
Sometimes  the  imi)acti()n  is  quite  firm,  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment 
of  the  radius  being  felt  on  the  flexor  side  of  the  wrist.  Broadening  at  the 
wrist  and  lateral  projection  of  the  ulna,  termed  "bayonet  deformity,"  are 
symptoms  usually  to  be  noticed  (Fig.  55).  Pain  may  be  slight  if  impaction  is 
present.  The  injuries  sustained  by  the  soft  parts  are  extensive.  The  liga- 
ments are  strained  and  lacerated,  the  tendons  and  sheaths  contused,  and  the 
synovial  sacs  filled  with  blood.  It  is  stated  "  that  dis.section  of  the  parts  shows 
that  the  periosteal  and  aponeurotic  structures,  strijiped  up  from  the  back  of 
the  proximal  radial  fragment,  instead  of  being  torn  across,  constitute  soon  a 
strong  band,  which  is  made  tense  by  the  forward  flexion  of  the  wrist,  and  while 
thus  tense  tends  to  hold  the  fragments  in  impaction  and  hinders  their  separa- 
tion by  traction  and  ready  replacement  by  pressure.  If  union  occurs  without 
complete  replacement  of  the  lower  fragment,  the  space  which  is  left  between  this 
detached  periosteal  layer  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone  becomes  filled 
with  plastic  material,  which,  by  subsequent  ossification,  so  encases  this  por- 
tion of  the  radius  in  new  bone  that,  upon  subsecjuent  section,  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  deep  penetration  of  the  lower  by  the  upper  fragment "  (''  Interna- 
tional Text-book  of  Surgery  ").  Occasionally  anterior  displacement  of  the  lower 
fragment  is  observed  in  this  fracture.  Pilcher  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
when,  in  this  fracture,  a  portion  of  the  dorsal  periosteum  escapes  being  torn,  the 
untorn  portion  acts  as  a  binding  force  to  hold  the  fragments  in  a  state  of 
deformity.  Hamilton  claimed  that  the  action  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  the 
pronator  quadratus,  and  the  entanglement  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna 
in  the  annular  ligament,  are  also  important  causes  in  the  production  of  the 
"silver-fork"  deformity. 

Treatment. — CoUes'  fracture  has  been  the  cause  of  more  suits  for  malprac- 
tice than  perhaps  all  other  fractures  combined.  We  therefore  should  strive 
to  minimize  deformity,  which  is  the  rule. 

It  is  of  great  importance  thoroughly  to  reduce  this  fracture.  Levis  sug- 
gests the  following:  First,  make  hyperextension,  to  unlock  the  fragments  and 
relax  the  dorsal  periosteum;  secondly,  make  longitudinal  traction  to  separate  the 
fragments;  and,  lastly,  make  forced  flexion  to  get  them  into  position.  Levis' 
splint  (Fig.  57)  is  a  commendable  correcting  agent.  It  maintains  reduction  and 
controls  in  some  measure  the  exten.sor  muscles.  Bond's  splint  (Figs.  58  and  59) 
places  the  hand  in  a  natural  position  of  rest,  with  semi-extension  of  the  wrist 
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Fig.  60. — CoUes'  Frarture  Treated  Without  Splints, 
by  Storp'.s  Suspension  Cuff.      (Helferich.) 


and  deviation  of  tiie  liantl  to  the  ulnar  .side.  Roberts  uses  a  straight  liorsal  si)lint 
with  satisfactory  results.  The  late  Dr.  Moore  used  a  Gjiindi'ical  compress  o^•er 
the  ulna  and  kept  it  in  place  by  means  of  adhesive  jjlaster.  He  then  placed  the 
forearm  in  a  sling  and  allowed  the  hand  to  hang  down  over  the  edge  of  the  sling. 
Koenig  recommends  the  employment 
of  Roscr's  posterior  splint,  with  a 
pad  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and 
the  hand  itself  allowed  to  hang  down 
in  flexion.  Schede's  anterior  strip, 
as  it  is  called,  is  a  device  that  is 
popular  with  many  German  surgeons. 
Helferich  recommends  Storp's  sus- 
pension cuff  (Fig.  60).  It  is  apjjlicd 
as  follows:  "After  reduction  is  ac- 
complished, the  hand  is  brought  into 
extreme  adduction  and  flexion;  a 
strip  of  adhesive  piaster  about  four 
inches  wide  is  wound  several  times 
around  the  lower  end  of  the  forearm 
down  to  the  styloid  process:  a  sec- 
ond strip  forms  a  loop  over  it  on  the 
posterior  surface,  to  which  a  sling  is  fastened."  This  strip  or  loop  is  attached 
over  the  middle  of  the  radius  on  its  dorsal  surface,  so  tluit  when  the  hand  is 
suspended  from  the  neck  by  the  sling  it  will  be  in  uhm-volar  flexion. 

After  an  extended  trial  I  have  come  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  Gordon 
pistol-shaped  splint,  or  Nelaton's  position  of  the  injured  member.  This  splint 
is  not  the  old  full-angled  one,  but  a  splint  that  accomj)lishes  sufficient  ulnar 
deflection  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  It  is  placed  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
forearm  antl  hand,  and  extends  from  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  down  jmst 
the  fingers.  A  .second  short  anterior  splint  extends  from  the  wrist  upward  to 
a  point  be5'ond  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  upper  third  of  the  forearm. 
These  splints  are  to  be  fitted  by  means  of  suitable  compresses,  viz.,  a  large  com- 
press posteriorly  over  the  lower  fragment,  and  a  small  anterior  compress  over 
the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment.  The  dressings  should  be  removed  and 
reapplied  every  few  days.  In  favoral)le  cases  the  anterior  splint  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  In  old  persons  it  is  well,  at  the  end  of 
four  weeks,  to  aijply  a  straight  dorsal  splint  for  two  weeks  longer.  Massage 
and  passive  motion  .should,  as  a  rule,  be  commenced  at  the  end  of  the  second 
or  the  thinl  week. 

If  a  stif^"  joint  and  limited  use  of  the  tendons  remain  after  the  dressings 
have  been  removed,  the  application  of  sorbefacient  ointments,  tincture  of 
iodine,  electricity,  and  hot-water  ilouches  and  massage  will  be  beneficial.     Some- 
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times  it  is  necessary,  in  ovei-0(iniin<i-  adiusions,  to  employ  a  jicncrai  ana'sthetie. 
If,  however,  the  patients  themselves  will  carry  out  faithfully  the  j)roper  direc- 
tions regarding  manipulation  of  the  limb,  and  especially  the  use  of  hot-water 
douching  and  packing,  a  useful  member  may  be  secured.  The  free  use  of  hot 
water  and  squeezing  of  a  soft  rubber  bulb  (by  the  patient)  after  the  splints 
are  removed  should  be  insisted  upon  by  the  surgeon. 

Fractures  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Radius,  Involving  the  Wrist  Joint,— A 
fracture  of  this  nature  has  been  designated  as  Barton's  fracture.  ()\  this  fracture 
Stimson  says  "  that  it  should  not  be  classed  as  a  variety  of  fracture,  but  as  a 
complication  of  a  dislocation  of  the  wrist  backward."  Yet  in  the  same  para- 
graph he  says  that  he  has  .seen  only  two  cases,  in  which  "  a  narrow  fragment  of 
the  posterior  articular  border  had  been  broken  off,  remained  attached  to  the 
capsule,  and  was  displaced  l)ackward  with  the  bones  of  the  wrist."  Authorities 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  line  of  this  fracture.  However,  the  majority  agree 
that  it  is  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  that  the  line  of 
fracture  extends  into  the  joint.  Some  attempt  to  confine  it  entirely  to  the 
jjosterior  lip  of  the  radius.  The  causes  are  similar  to  those  which  produce  a 
Colics'  fracture,  for  which  it  may  Ije  mistaken.  The  evidences,  however,  are, 
for  obvious  reasons,  much  less  pronouncetl. 

The  treatment,  after  reduction,  is  to  inunobilize  the  wrist  joint  by  two  well- 
jjadded  splints  which  should  extend  well  up  the  forearm;  it  is  also  important 
to  observe  the  general  principles  that  govern  the  treatment  of  fractures  in  and 
about  a  joint. 

Separation  oj  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  radius  is  reportctl  as  having  occurred 
in  rare  instances  in  children,  as  the  result  of  falls  ujion  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  hand.  The  deformity  is  i|uite  similar  to  that  oljserved  in  CoUes'  fracture, 
but  the  hand  is  not  inclined  to  the  ratlial  side.  The  treatment  should  be  the 
same  as  for  Barton's  fracture. 

Fr.\ctures  of  the  Carpal  Boxes. 

Fractures  of  the  carpal  Ijones  are  very  rare.  They  occur  as  a  result  of 
direct  injury,  and  are  almost  always  compound,  sometimes  comminuted  and 
complicated.  Severe  crushes,  injuries  by  machinery,  and  gunshot  wounds  are 
usually  the  cau.se,  and  the  injury  of  the  soft  parts  is,  as  a  rule,  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration. 

Usually  there  is  not  decided  displacement.  A  fragment,  however,  may  be 
entirely  torn  away  or  pushed  out  of  position.  A  false  point  of  motion  is  apt 
to  be  confounded  with  the  natural  mobility  of  the  bones,  but  crepitus  may  be 
elicited.  The  sujxn'ficial  nature  of  the  bones  renders  the  diagnosis  compara- 
tively easy.  However,  care  must  be  taken  to  differentiate  a  fracture  in  this 
locality  from  a  .severe  contusion  or  sprain. 
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The  scaphoid  is  the  most  liable  to  be  fractured,  but,  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  ordinary  signs  of  fracture,  this  lesion  is  apt  to  be  overlooked 
The  presence  of  pain,  tenderness,  and  swelling  over  the  region  of  the  bone,  with 
the  histor}'  of  injury,  should  suggest  the  fracture. 

Treatment. — Reduce  the  fracture  by  extension  and  nianiinilation.  Seciu-e 
immobilization  liy  the  apjilication  of  a  well-padded  jialmar  splint,  which  should 
extend  from  the  ends  of  the  fingers  to  beyond  the  middle  of  the  forearm.  In 
addition,  a  compress  may  be  placed  immediately  over  the  fracture.  Finally, 
the  hand  should  be  suspended  in  a  sling.  In  a  simple  fracture  the  splint  should 
be  worn  about  four  weeks,  and  passive  motion  should  be  conunenced  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week. 

Fr.\cture.s  of  the  ]\Iet.\i-.\rp.vl  Bones. 

The  metacarpal  bones  are  fractured  Ijy  direct  antl  by  indirect  violence. 
The  first  metacarpal  bone  is  most  freciuently  and  the  third  least  often  broken. 
The  most  connnon  indirect  cause  is  violence  acting  on  the  distal  end  of  the  bone 
in  the  long  axis,  as  when  a  blow  is  struck  with  the  fi.st.  A  blow  on  the  palmar 
or  dorsal  surface  and  crushing  injuries  are  the  frequent  direct  causes. 

The  symptoms  are  abnormal  mobility,  crepitus,  pain,  inability  to  use  the 
fingers,  anil  deformity  due  to  displacement  of  the  distal  fragment.  This  last 
sjTnptoni  may  be  slight  or  entirely  wanting. 

Treatment. — Reduction  having  been  accomplished  by  extension  applied  to 
the  finger  corresponding  to  the  fractured  bone,  immobilize  the  part  by  splints 
in  a  suitable  manner  for  about  three  weeks.  At  the  end  of  the  second  week  it 
is  ad\'isable  to  begin  pa.ssive  motion.  If  the  third  or  fourth  metacarpal  bone 
is  broken,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  ajiply  a  simple  padded  palmar  splint,  with  a 
roll  of  gauze  or  rubber  tubing  on  either  side  of  the  bone,  and,  over  all,  strips 
of  adhesi\-e  plaster  and  a  bandage.  In  fracture  of  the  first,  second,  and  fifth 
metacarpal  bones  especial  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  deformity.  The 
comparative  importance  of  the  first,  as  indicated  by  its  varied  movements 
and  bountiful  musculature,  suggests  the  need  of  caution  and  vigilance  in  the 
treatment. 

Fracture  o/  the  Stare  of  the  TJntuih.  or  "Bennett's  Fracture." — In  his  address 
before  the  Section  on  Surgery  of  the  British  iledical  A.ssociation,  1885,  Edward 
H.  Bennett,  professor  of  surgery  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  drew  attention  to  a 
fracture  at  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone,  the  first  note  in  regard  to 
which  he  had  publisheil  in  ISSl.  Dr.  Raymond  Russ,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in 
the  Journal  of  tlie  American  Mcrlical  Association,  .hme  lQth,190Q,  reports  eight 
cases  of  this  fractin-e,  observed  during  a  single  year.  In  this  report  he  ex- 
presses the  belief  that  this  is  one  of  the  commonest  as  well  as  most  important 
of  the   fractures  of  the  metacarpal  Iwnes.     In  the  surgical  di.spensary  of  the 
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ruiwTsity  of  Culiloniia,  in  \vhicli  inost  (if  these  cases  were  cil)serv(>(l,  an  in- 
spection of  the  ofUcial  records  showed  that  during  that  jjarticular  year  there 
was  a  decided  falUng  off  in  the  number  of  diagnoses  of  "tliunil)  sprains"  and 
"  metacarpo-trapezial  subluxations,"  and  Russ  draws  from  this  the  inference 
that  in  previous  j^ears  a  number  of  actual  fi-actures  of  this  first  metacarpal 
bone  must  have  been  overlooked.  It  is  certainly  at  times 
very  difficult,  without  the  aid  of  the  .r-rays,  to  establish  the 
diagnosis  of  fracture,  and  Russ  believes  that  to  this  fact 
Fig.  gi.— Metal  must  be  attributed  the  frequent  failures  to  ascertain  its 
Splint,  fdriractures  of     gxistencc  ami  the  consequent  impression   among  surgeons 

the  Phalanges.    (From  .      ,  ^  '  dp 

Chcyne     and    Burg-     that  it  is  rare. 

hard.)    The  trough  re-  rpj^^  jj^^^  ^^^  fj  ^^.^  ^^^.^^  accordiug  to  Benuctt,  ruus  obliquely 

ceives  the  finger,  v/hile 

the  flattened  rounded     across  the  palmar  half  of  the  articular  (metacarpo-trapezial) 
portion  goe.?  into  the     gurfacc  of  the  bouc,  and  the  shaft  slips  upward  and  back- 

pahn  of  the  hand.  i  •        i  i       i    c  •         i      • 

wartl  past  this  detached  fragment,  simulating  a  backward 
dislocation  of  the  thumb.  The  force  which  causes  such  a  fracture  must,  as 
Russ  believes,  be  considerable,  and  it  is  usually  applied  to  the  distal  end 
of  the  metacarpal  bone,  although  in  one  of  his  cases  the  injury  was  inflicted 
on  the  palmar  surface. 

Dr.  Russ  recommends  that  the  thuml)  be  put  up  in  a  strong  position  of 
abduction  antl  held  in  this  position  by  an  intei'nal  rectangular  cardboard 
splint. 

Fr.\ctures  of  the  Ph.\l.\nges. 

Fractures  of  the  phalanges  are  commonly  due  to  direct  violence,  and  they 
are  often  compound,  or  accompanied  by  lacerations  and  brui.ses  of  the  soft 
jmrts.  Indirect  force,  as  by  a  fall  or  a  blow  on  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  or  by  the 
finger  being  immoval:)ly  held  against  opposition,  may  cause  fracture. 

The  proximal  phalanx  is  the  one  most  often  fractured,  and  the  distal  one 
the  least. 

Alinormal  mobility  and  crepitus  suffice  for  diagnosis.  A  simple  fracture 
will,  as  a  rule,  unite  in  about  three  weeks.  Immobilization  may  be  secured 
by  a  slightly  curved  gutter-shaped,  splint  of  leather,  gutta-percha,  metal,  or 
felt,  secured  by  adhesive  strips  or  by  a  roller  bandage.  (Fig.  61.)  Passive  mo- 
tion should  be  resorted  to  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  second  week.  AA'rap- 
ping  the  finger,  either  alone  or  in  company  with  its  uninjured  fellow,  with  a 
narrow  strip  of  stout  paper  or  textile  fabric,  coated  with  collodion  or  silicate  of 
soda  to  render  it  impervious  to  water,  is  serviceable. 

In  compound  fractures  of  the  phalanges  the  wound  may  become  infected, 
and  suppuration  and  necrosis  may  take  place.  Ankylosis  may  follow  in  some 
cases,  and  in  others  tetanus  may  develop.  The  question  of  amputation  is  per- 
])lexing  in  the  case  of  an  artisan,  to  whom  a  serviceable  hand  is  indispensable. 
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and  also  in  a  female,  to  whom  the  i^reservation  of  a  digit  for  cosmetic  reasons 
is  very  important. 

A  common  displacement  in  simple  fractures  of  the  phalanges  is  angular,  with 
the  apex  directed  forward.  If  the  gutter  splint  does  not  afford  relief,  the 
fractured  bone  may  be  treated  Iiy  the  use  of  a  thick,  firm,  roller  bandage  con- 
fined in  the  palm  of  the  haiul  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  carried  over  the 
fingers  from  the  dorsum  of  the  closed  hand  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
wrist.  In  all  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  digits  immobiliza- 
tion should  not  be  kept  up  too  long,  as  ankylosis  is  liable  to  develop. 

Fractures  of  the  Pelvis. 

According  to  Treves  (op.  cit.),  fractures  of  the  pelvis  constitute  three  per 
cent  of  the  list  of  fractures,  and  consist  of  those  in  which  tlie  peh'ic  ring  is  also 
fractured  and  those  in  which  this  ring  escapes,  i.e.,  of  those  which  involve  the 
true  and  those  which  involve  the  false  pelvis  (Fig.  62).  Although  the  pelvic 
bones  are  to  a  great  extent  heavily  clothed  with  muscles,  in  most  cases  one 
should  be  able,  by  external  examination  and  by  internal  digital  exploration, 
— via  the  rectmn  in  the  male,  and  the  va- 
gina in  the  female, — to  make  a  diagnosis  of 
fracture.  The  complications  in  these  cases 
relate  to  coincident  injuries  of  the  pelvic  vis- 
cera and  blood-vessels  and  to  those  of  other 
parts  of  the  body,  which  often  are  of  greater 
importance  than  the  fracture  of  the  pelvis. 
Involvement  of  the  urinary  liladder  or  the 
urethra  at  the  same  time  is  important  and 
should  be  promptly. determined  because  of 
the  liability  to  and  danger  from  urinary 
infiltration.  Contusion  of  the  large  or  the 
small  intestine,  or  of  the  kidney,  may  prove 
to  be  a  serious  complication;  also  laceration 
of  vessels  may  occasion  serious  and  fatal 
internal  hemorrhage. 

Causes. — The    most    frefjuent    cau.se   of 
fracture  of   the   jiehis   is   a    crushing  force, 
such  as  the  passing  of  the  wheel  of  a  heavily 
loaded  vehicle  across  the  pelvis,  the  ca\'ing- 
in  of  an  embankment,  the  falling  of  slate  or 
stone  (in  the  case  of  miners  and  laborers),  the 
between  the  buffers  of  two  railroad  cars,  etc., 
injuries  are  due  to  direct  or  to  indirect  violence, 
rectus  mu.scle  mav  tear  off  the  anterior  inferior 


Fig.  62. — Horizontal  Fr.acture  of  tlic 
Cotyloid  Cavity  and  of  the  Ischio-pubic 
Ramus  of  the  Sacrum,  caused  by  a  blow 
upon  the  ischiuni.  Experimental  speci- 
men.   (Walther.) 

;<ick  of  a  horse,  the  being  caught 

and  falls  from  a  height.     These 

Also  "  violent  contraction  of  the 

s{)ine  of  the  ilium."  (Da  Costa.) 
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Symjitoiii.s. — AMiilc  there  may  he  lillle  or  lui  ilisplaceiueiit  in  fraetiire  of 
the  pelvic  ring,  tlie  foilowing  symptoms  are  often  present:  great  slioclc,  a  sense 
of  loss  of  sup])ort,  inability  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  limb  of  the 
injured  side,  and  rotation  outward  of  this  limb.  Deformity  may  not  be  marked, 
and,  if  it  is,  it  may  be  obsem-ed  by  tumefaction  resulting  from  extravasation. 
Creijitus  may  l)e  noticed  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  lift  the  patient,  but,  if 
it  be  sought  for,  only  the  gentlest  and  most  careful  manipulation  should  be 
exercised,  for  fear  of  inflicting  injury  on  adjacent  vi.scera.  Abnormal  mobility 
may  be  detected  by  carefully  making  increasing  direct  pressui-e  upon  the  pubes, 
or  by  counter-pressure  on  the  ilia.  If  these  efforts  cause  pain  at  a  point  not 
pressed  upon,  this  symptom  is  of  tliagnostic  value.  The  presence  of  urinary 
extravasation  of  the  jjerineum  or  the  abdominal  wall  is  of  great  importance  and 
demands  prompt  relief.  The  urethra  and  bladder  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined with  a  clean  catheter.  There  may  be  blood  dripping  from  the  meatus, 
or  blood  may  be  pas.sed  after  the  catheter  has  been  introducetl,  oi'  it  may  be 
withdrawn  by  aid  of  the  instrument.  Retention  of  urine  may  be  a  feature 
from  the  inception  of  the  injury,  and  with  the  lapse  of  time  urinary  infiltration 
into  the  cellular  tissue  may  show  itself.  Injury  to  the  rectum  will  be  manifest 
on  exjiloration  with  the  finger  or  a  speculum,  and  a  change  in  the  contour  of 
the  jjclvic  cavity,  the  projection  of  fragments  of  lione,  etc.,  should  readily  be 
detected  by  the  educated  finger  on  rectal  examination. 

The  urethra  may  be  lacerated  by  fragments  of  bone,  or  ruptured  by  .separa- 
tion of  the  symphysis.  The  ])resence  of  extravasation  will  be  indicated  by 
l)ain  at  the  site  of  the  injury,  by  jiain  on  pressure  in  the  perineum,  by  re- 
tiention  of  urine,  by  lu'ethral  hemorrhage,  etc. 

Rupture  of  the  bladder  Avill  be  attended  with  hypogastric  pain,  frequent 
desire  to  micturate,  and  the  inability  to  pass  urine.  A  few  drops  of  bloody 
urine  may  pass  after  the  catheter  has  been  introduced,  or  may  be  withdrawn 
by  the  aid  of  the  instrument,  and  dulness  on  percussion  may  be  present  in  the 
lower  abdomen  antl  loin.  Evidences  of  shock  are  manifest  by  the  paleness  and 
anxious  expression  of  countenance,  and  liy  the  feeble  pulse,  cold  clammy  skin, 
weak  voice,  etc.  The  catheter,  when  introduced  into  the  bladder,  may  pass 
through  the  rupture  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  rupture,  the  bladder  should  be  emptied.  Then,  if  a  given  quan- 
tity of  sterile  w-ater  is  injected  into  it  and  fails  to  return,  this  fact,  if  accom- 
panied by  an  increased  area  of  dulness  in  the  lower  abdominal  zone  and  loin, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  positive  indication  of  the  existence  of  rupture.  Palpation 
of  the  base  of  the  blatlder  l)y  the  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum  will  furnish 
important  evidence  bearing  on  rupture  of  the  organ. 

Treatment. — In  fracture  of  the  ring  of  the  pelvis  the  patient  should  cau- 
tiously be  placed  on  his  back  on  a  firm  mattress  or  on  a  fracture-bed.  The 
exannnation  of  the  patient  should  be  conducted  carefully,  in  order  to  prevent 
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additional  injury  therefrom  to  the  peh'is  and  its  contents.  After  the  fragments 
have  been  as  completely  reduced  as  may  be  practicable,  wide  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  are  passed  around  the  pelvis  and  are  supplemented  by  a  wide  roller 
adjusted  b}'  compresses  carcfullj'  arranged  so  as  to  prevent  undue  pressure  on 
bony  prominences.  A  broad  padded  or  quilted  swathe,  secured  by  eyelet  and 
lacing  or  by  safety-pins,  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  bandage.  The  Iwily  l)and- 
age  or  swathe  should  be  applied  tightly  so  as  to  scciu-e  as  perfect  inmiol)iliza- 
tion  as  possible,  without  making  undue  pressm-e  OA-er  the  abdomen.  The 
patient  should  be  kept  on  the  back  for  at  least  four  weeks  and  should  remain 
in  bed  from  two  to  four  weeks  longer.  At  first,  the  legs  should  be  comfortably 
flexed  and  thus  supported  by  pillows.  If,  however,  discomfort  is  caused,  the 
limbs  may  be  extended,  care  Ixnng  taken  during  the  first  four  weeks  to  avoid 
movements  that  may  disarrange  the  fragments.  Firm  pillows  or  sand  bags 
may  be  placed  alongside  the  body  to  prevent  po.ssible  movements  during  sleep. 
Long  side  splints,  extending  from  the  a.xilla  to  below  the  feet,  may  be  required 
to  secure  immobility  in  very  restless  or  delirious  patients.  The  binding  of 
the  limbs  together,  after  proper  padding,  may  be  a  serviceable  and  temporary 
expedient.  If  the  bedpan  is  useil,  it  should  be  managed  with  great  care,  to 
avoid  disturbance  of  the  fragments;  also  a  catheter  may  be  necessary  to  keeji 
the  bladder  in  a  proper  state. 

The  various  complications  are  treated  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  general  surgery,  but  the  frequency  with  which  the  bladder  and  urethra  are 
involved  in  these  fractures  warrants  a  few  brief  suggestions  at  this  time.  If 
the  urethra  or  the  bas  fotid  is  ruptured,  the  resulting  urinary  infiltration  nuist 
be  promptly  relieved  by  perineal  incision  and  drainage.  If  the  rupture  of  the 
bladder  is  intraperitoneal,  abdominal  incision  and  suturing  of  the  rupture  will 
be  alike  imperative.  If  the  rupture  be  extraperitoneal,  free  abdominal  section 
to  evacuate  the  extravasated  urine  will  l)e  required.  (For  further  information, 
consult  the  article  on  "Surgery  of  the  Bladder"  in  "\'ol.  YIII.) 

If  the  acetabulum  is  fractured  l)y  impact  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  exten- 
sion and  counter-extension  will  be  required,  as  in  fractures  of  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  fenuir,  to  be  sulisequently  considered. 

If  the  ala  of  the  ilium  is  broken,  the  bandage  or  swathe  around  the  pelvis 
should  not  be  used,  as  it  may  cause  displacement  of  the  fragment  inward. 
Under  these  circumstances  place  the  jiatient  on  the  back,  with  the  thighs  mod- 
erately flexed  on  the  abdomen,  and  enjoin  quiet  on  his  part.  At  the  same 
time  keep  the  scat  of  the  fracture  covered  with  adhesive  plaster. 

In  fractures  of  the  ischium,  Hamilton  (op.  rit.)  suggests  leaving  the  choice 
of  position  to  the  patient.  He  says:  "Ordinarily  lie  will  prefer  to  lie  upon 
his  back  with  his  thighs  flexed  and  supported  by  pillows,  and  his  hips  slightly 
elevated  by  a  firm  cushion  laid  under  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum.  His  knees 
ought  to  be  gently  bound  together,  but  if  the  patient  finds  this  position  jjuinful 
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or  excessively  irksome,  as  sonietiines  lie  will,  he  may  he  permitted  to  oecupy 
any  position  which  he  finds  most  comfortable." 

In  regard  to  fractures  of  the  pubes,  Legros  Clarke  states  that  the  loose  con- 
nective tissue  between  the  symphysis  and  the  bladder  shows  a  tendency  to 
develop  a  suppurative  inflammation.  The  simple  forms  of  fracture  in  this 
locality  usually  show  a  tendency  to  unite,  and  only  recjuire  immobilization 
by  the  means  suggested  in  fracture  of  the  pelvic  ring,  or  by  some  modification 
thereof. 

Finally,  fractures  of  the  pelvic  bones,  being  due  to  such  a  variety  of  trau- 
matisms, necessarily  present  a  great  variety  of  characteristics,  and  conse- 
quently recjuire  for  satisfactory  treatment  common  sense,  aided  by  a  practical 
knowledge  of  bone  repair  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  mechanical  ingenuity 
in  securing  immobilization.  It  is  also  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  general  physical  condition  of  the  patient  should  be  considered,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  broken  bone. 

Fractures  of  the  Femx  r. 

According  to  Gross,  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity  are  a  little  in  excess  of 
those  of  the  upper.  According  to  H.  H.  Mudd,  however,  "fractures  of  the 
lower  extremity  are  about  one-half  as  frequent  as  those  of  the  upper,"  "about 
one-fourth  of  such  injuries  being  of  the  femur."  Mudd  also  states  that  "fract- 
ures of  the  lower  end  of  the  fenuu-  are  infrequent,  those  of  the  upper  end  more 
common,  and  tho.se  of  the  middle  or  shaft  most  conunon."  According  to  Mes- 
serer,  the  average  tensile  strength  of  the  adult  femur  is  equal  to  about  674  kg. 
(1482.8  lbs.),  while  its  resistance  to  lateral  pressure  is  second  only  to  that  of 
the  tibia.  He  further  states  that  it  will  give  way  to  a  torsion  force  of  89  kg. 
(196  lbs.). 

Fractures  of  the  femur  are  of  gi'eat  importance  to  the  surgeon  and  to  the 
patient.  With  proper  care  and  judicious  measures  thoi'oughly  carried  out, 
suitable  function  can  usually  be  secured,  although  perfect  anatomical  results 
may  not  be.     Some  shortening  is  to  be  expected. 

The  greatest  dangers  to  be  anticipated  are  unusual  deformity,  vicious  union 
and  non-union,  crippling,  and  possibly  even  the  loss  of  the  patient's  life  by 
some  remote  complication  such  as  fat  embolism.  The  loss  of  function  may 
be  due  to  deformity,  to  degeneration  or  destruction  of  muscular  tissue,  to  con- 
traction of  ligaments  and  tendons,  etc.  Wliilc,  in  persons  of  advanced  age, 
the  efforts  to  secure  a  useful  limb  for  the  few  years  they  may  expect  to  live 
are  most  commendable,  still  these  efforts  should  not  be  pushed  too  far,  for  fear 
that  the  patient's  expectancy  of  life  may  thereby  be  curtailed.  It  is  in  these 
cases  that  the  patient's  physical  condition  demands  as  careful  study  as  does 
the  fracture  itself. 
■     In  considering  fractures  of  the  femur,  we  may  divide  them  into:  (1)  those 
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of  the  upper  end,  (2)  those  of  the  shaft,  and  (3)  those  of  the  lower  end.  Fract- 
ures of  the  upper  end  maybe  divided  into:  (a)  intracapsular  and  extracapsular 
fractures,  (b)  fi'actures  of  the  trochanter  major,  and  (c)  epiphyseal  separations 
of  the  great  trochanter  and  of  the  head  of  the  l)one. 


I.  Fractures  of  the  I^pper  End  of  the  Femur. 


^\lien  an  examination  is  made  for  fracture  in  the  vicinity 
the  patient's  clothing  shouUl  be  removed,  and  he  should  In 
on  the  back  on  a  suitable  table,  or  on  a  bed  prox-ided  with 
a  firm  mattress  beneath  the  centre  of  which  one  or  more 
broad  boards  have  been  placed,  so  as  to  prevent  any  sag- 
ging. The  position  of  the  injured  limb  having  been  care- 
fully inspected  and  a  comparison  made  between  the  two 
limbs,  the  surgeon  should  locate  with  care  the  great  tro- 
chanter and  the  neck  of  the  bone.  The  thickness  of  the 
muscles  of  the  hip,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  will,  in  many  cases,  render  it  difficult 
to  locate  these  parts.  Movements  to  determine  unnatural 
mobility  and  crepitus  must  be  carefully  and  gently  made, 
and  sudden  or  violent  motion  should  be  avoided.  Crepitus 
may  not  be  apparent,  nor  is  it  always  essential  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  diagnosis;  but,  if  present,  it  is  an  invalualile 
sign.  If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  impaction  exists, 
the  parts  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  Unless 
great  pain  and  nervousness  are  present,  it  will  not  be  advisab! 
an  ansesthetic. 


f  the 


hill  j'^ijit; 
s(|uarely 


Fig.  63.  — Intra- 
capsular Fracture  of 
the  Head  of  the 
Femur.  (H.  Rieffel, 
in  Le  Dentu  et  Del- 
bet:  "Traitd  de  Chi- 
rurgie.") 

to  administer 


(fl)  Intracapsular  and  Exiracapsiilar  Fractures. 

Intracapsular  fractures  of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  (Figs.  63  and  64)  vary 
consideral)ly  in  many  respects.  The  neck  may  penetrate  the  head  of  the  bone, 
and  the  fragments  may  penetrate  each  other;  or  they  may  be  intraperiosteal 
at  the  junction  of  the  neck  and  the  head  of  the  bone  and  at  the  middle  of  the 
neck,  or  extraperiosteal  with  laceration  of  the  cervical  and  cajjsular  ligament. 
In  the  last-named  variety  bony  union  is  not  likely  to  take  place  because  of 
failure  of  apposition  of  the  fractured  ends,  of  tloticient  nutrition  of  the  proxi- 
mal fragment,  and  of  effusion  of  blood  and  syno\ial  Huiil,  and  perhaps  also  on 
account  of  interstitial  absoriition.  In  the  first  forms  bony  union  may  perfectly 
well  take  place;  but,  unfortunately,  these  forms  of  fracture  are  infrequent. 

Intracapsular  fractures  of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  belong  chiefly  to  ad- 
vanced life.  The  alteration  of  the  angle  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  with  the  shaft, 
the  atrophy  of  the  neck  and  its  brittleness,  which  changes  are  natural  features 
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of  tulvaiiccd  litV,  aiv  jjotcnt  ijrc'dispo.siiifi;  causes  ol'  IVactui't'.  Iiiti-acapsular 
fracture  is  unusual  in  the  young.  Indirect  violence  is  the  chief  exciting  cause; 
direct  violence,  aside  from  gunshot  or  penetrating  injuries,  rarely,  if  ever,  pro- 
duces it.  Females  are  more  subject  to  intracapsular  fracture  tlian  males,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  two  anil  a  half  or  three  to  one,  and  it  is  therefore  some- 
times called  "old  woman's  fracture." 

While  partial  fracture  of  the  neck  may  exist,  yet  it  is  certainly  very  rare; 
complete  fracture  of  the  neck,  both  within  and  outside  the  capsule,  without 


Fig.  64. — Intracapsular  Impacted   Fracture  of  the  Xeck  of  the  Femur.     (Massachusetts  General 

Hospital.) 


complete  rupture  of  the  periosteum  or  the  capsular  ligament,  is  a  common 
event.  In  some  cases  there  is  not  merely  a  fracture  of  the  bone,  but  also  such 
a  degree  of  displacement  that  the  capsule  is  torn.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, the  periosteum  and  caj^ule  are  only  partially  ruptured.  An  intracapsu- 
lar fracture  may  be  transverse,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  slightly  oblique,  from  above 
downward,  and  from  within  outward.  In  some  instances  the  line  of  fracture 
extends  from  the  neck  ui)  into  the  head  of  the  bone,  separating  a  larger  or 
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smaller  portion  of  the  latter.  In  the  rare  instanees  in  \vhich  a  fracture  within 
the  capsule  occurs  in  early  life,  it  is  limited  to  epiphj-seal  separations,  the  re.sult 
of  a  fall  on  the  feet  or  knees,  or  of  some  direct  injury;  the  only  special 
feature  about  such  cases  being  the  youthfulness  of  the  patient.  In  the  aged, 
sometimes  the  injury  results  from  a  very  slight  jar,  or  from  a  twist  of  the 
limb,  the  fracture  iirccetling  the  fall,  to  which  the  injury  may  lie  erroneously 
attributed. 

The  .symptoms  of  intracapsular  fracture  are  pain,  CA'er.sion  and  shortening 
of  the  limb,  flattening  of  the  trochanteric  region,  crepitus,  and  los.s  of  function. 
The  pain  may  be  slight  or  severe;  it  is  increased  in  all  instances  by  motion, 
whether  communicated  or  voluntary.  Pain  may  be  localized  at  or  near  the 
joint,  and  it  i.s  sometimes  referred  to  the  great  trochanter,  to  the  groin,  or  to 
the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  Crciiitus  is  not  likely  to  be  present,  and 
should  be  sought  for  in  a  gentle  and  careful  manner.  Eversion  of  the  limb  is 
characteristic  in  many  waj'S  and  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat,  being  powerless,  the  limb 
rolls  outward  in  response  to  its  own  weight.  In  very  rare  instances,  however, 
inversion  has  been  noticed.  In  suspected  cases  in  which  eversion  is  absent  or 
not  well  marked,  it  will  be  easy  to  satisfy  one's  .self  that  the  patient  cannot 
invert  the  injureil  limb  to  the  same  extent  as  the  sound  one.  Shortening, 
to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch  and  more,  is  present  in  nearly  all  cases,  yet  in 
rare  instances  it  may  be  less  than  half  an  inch  or  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptii^le.  In  an  impacted  fracture  shortening  may  not  be  apparent  at  first, 
l)ut  after  a  few  da}-s  it  may  easily  be  appreciated,  amounting  in  some  cases  to 
half  an  inch  or  more.  Shortening  usually  increases  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
may  eventually  amount  to  three  inches  or  moie,  by  reason  of  displacement 
and  absorption.  Unless  swelling  from  hemorrhage  or  effusion  exists,  the  tro- 
chanteric region  will  appear  flattened,  and  this  flattening  may  even  amount  to 
a  depression  when  comparison  is  made  between  the  injured  and  the  uninjured 
sides.  The  gi-eat  trochanter  rises  above  Nekton's  line,  which  is  drawn  directly 
from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  greatest  prominence  of  the 
ischiatic  tuberosity.  In  a  normal  limb  the  line  passes  across  the  hip  just 
above  the  top  of  the  trochanter  with  the  thigh  slightly  flexed.  Loss  of  func- 
tion is  usually  quite  a  prominent  feature,  and  the  inability  to  raise  or  invert 
the  limb  is  marked;  yet  in  rare  instances,  especially  if  the  capsule  is  untorn 
or  the  fracture  impacted,  the  patient  may  stand  on  the  limb  or  even  walk  a  few 
steps,  but,  as  a  rule,  he  can  do  so  only  with  pain  and  will  soon  fall  unless  sup- 
j)orted. 

Stim.'^on  states  that  "The  jjosture  and  appearance  of  the  limb  are  .so  char- 
acteristic that  it  is  sometimes  almost  safe  to  make  the  diagnosis  by  simple  in- 
spection. As  the  patient  lies  ujwn  the  back  the  affected  limb  appear.s  .shorter 
than  the  other,  everted,  and  slightly  flexed  and  abducted,  and  conveys  an  im- 
pression of  helplessness  that  is  verj'  often  striking." 

vol..  III. 11 
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Fig.  65. — Extracapsu- 
lar Fracture  of  the  Head 
of  the  Femur.  (H.  Rief- 
fel.) 


Altered  Arc  of  Rotation  of  the  Great  Trochanter  (Desault's  sign). — The  pivot 
on  which  the  great  trociianter  revolves  is  no  longei'  the  acetabulum,  and  the 
great  trochanter  no  longer  describes  the  segment  of  a  circle,  but  rotates  only  at 
the  apex  of  the  femur,  which  rotates  around  its  own  axis.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  obtain  this  sign,  and  to  do  so  often  inflicts  violence  on 
the  parts. 

Lagoria's  sign  is  a  relaxation  of  the  extensor  muscles, 
and  the  fascia  lata  too  is  relaxed. 

Ascent  of  the  great    trochanter    above  Nelaton's   line, 
which  has  already  been  explained. 

Relation  of  the  Great  Trochanter  to  Bryanfs  Triangle. — 
Bryant's  [Sir  Thomas]  triangle  is  laid  out  as  follows: 
Place  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  posture,  carry  a  line 
around  the  body  on  a  level  with  the  anterior  iliac  spines, 
draw  a  line  from  the  anterior  iliac  spine  on  each  side  to 
the  summit  of  the  corresponding  great  trochanter  {A  B), 
and  measure  the  base  of  the  triangle  from  the  great 
trochanter  to  the  perpendicular  Hne  {A  C),  to  determine 
the  amount  of  ascent  {B  C),  The  difference  in  measure- 
ment between  the  two  sides  shows  the  amount  of  ascent 
of  the  trochanter;  that  is,  it  shows  the  extent  of  shortening  of  the  injured 
limb.     (Fig.  66.) 

Morris's  measurement  shows  the  extent  of  inward  displacement.  Morris 
measured  from  the  median  line  of  the  body  to  a  perpendicular  line  dropped 
through  the  trochanter  on  each  side  of  the  body. 

Extracapsular  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  (Fig.  65)  occur  most  frequent- 
ly in  middle  life,  but  not  so  often  in   old  age  as  those  of  the  intracapsular 
variety.     Extracapsular  fractures  are  encountered  more  frequently  in  those 
under  fifty  years  of  age,  and  in  those 
who  are  relatively  young,  than  are  the 
intracapsular  fractures. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  fract- 
ure, in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  a  fall 
or  blow  on  the  trochanter,  although 
occasionally  it  is  caused  by  a  fall  on 
the  knees  or  on  the  feet. 

^V^^ile  these  fractures  may  occur  at 
any  part  of  the  neck  outside  of  the  cap- 
sule, the  line  of  fracture  is  generally  found  at  the  base  of  the  neck  of  the  bone, 
running  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  crest,  i.e.,  where 
the  bone  is  weakest.     It  is  proper  to  say  in  this  connection  that  a  fracture  at 
the  base  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  femur  is  quite  likely  to  be  intracapsular 


-Bryant's  Method  of  Making  Measure- 
ments.     (Hoffa.) 
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in  front  and  will  be  extracapsular  behind  for  obvious  anatomical  reasons 
relating  to  the  connection  of  the  capsule  with  the  bone  at  that  situation. 
Hoffa  states  (Von  Bergmann's  "System  of  Surgery,"  American  edition,  Vol. 
III.,  p.  437)  that  strictly  extracapsular  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femm'  are 
extremely  rare,  the  majority  of  those  thus  designated  being  in  reality 
mixed  fractures — i.e.,  partly  intracapsular  and  partly  extracapsular.  In 
many  cases  the  j)roximal  or  acetabular  fragment  penetrates  the  trochanteric 
or  distal  one,  splitting  it  into  two  or  more  pieces.  Hamilton  (op.  cit.)  says: 
"The  direction  ot  the  lesion  in  the  outer  fragment  preserves  also  a  remarkable 
uniformity;   the  trochanter  major  being  divided  from  near  the  centre  of  its; 


- „  „K«.,*     Fuses  with  shaft 

TaTl^rto'f    about  18  1.: 
first  year 


Fuses  with  shaft  about  20-22  yeara 
About  12  years.  About  16  years. 


Fig.  67. — Ossification  of  Femur;  Condition  at  Different  .'^ges.      (Cunningham.) 


summit,  obhquely  do\\'nward  and  forward  toward  its  base,  and  the  line  of 
fracture  terminating  a  httle  short  of  the  trochanter  minor,  or  penetrating  be- 
neath its  base ;  while  one  or  two  lines  of  fracture  usually  traverse  the  trochanter 
major  horizontally."  He  further  states  "that,  in  the  examination  of  more  than 
thirty  specimens,  I  have  noticed  but  two  or  three  exceptions  to  the  general 
rules  above  stated."  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  femur  shows  that 
the  trochanter  major,  which  appears  as  an  epiphysis  about  the  second  or  third 
year,  and  fuses  with  the  shaft  about  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year,  has, 
near  its  centre,  primarily  a  wedge-shaped  projection  that  penetrates  the  shaft 
in  the  direct  hne  so  often  marked  in  later  years  by  this  fracture  (Fig.  67). 
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The  trochanter  is  usually  turned  backward,  the  shaft  of  the  hone  rotat- 
ing in  that  direction  as  in  other  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  bone.  Malgaigne 
claimed  that  impaction,  with  resulting  fracture  of  the  trochanters,  always 
occurs  in  true  extracapsular  fractures,  except  in  the  very  rare  instances  in 
which  the  trochanter  forms  a  part  of  the  upper  or  proximal  fragment.  While 
this  is  not  finally  accepted,  it  is  nevertheless  established  that  impaction  or 
comminution  of  the  trochanter  is  the  rule,  whether  the  injury  is  produced  by 
a  force  exerted  directly  by  way  of  the  foot  or  knee,  or  by  one  applied  directly 
to  the  trochanter.  If  the  limb  is  in  good  position  after  impaction,  and  the 
impacted  state  persists,  the  best  plan  is  to  maintain  the  extremity  in  that  position. 
The  limb  will  of  course  be  somewhat  shortened,  and  the  extent  of  this  shorten- 
ing will  vary  from  an  insignificant  to  a  considerable  amount,  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  force  which  produced  the  impaction.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it 
will  be  found  that  the  limb  is  rotated  outward,  and  only  in  rare  instances  is 
it  rotated  inward.  This  latter  deformity  appears  not  to  depend  entirely  on 
any  one  special  cause.  Then,  again,  in  a  certain  number  of  instances  the  limb 
will  be  neither  everted  nor  inverted.  That  the.se  different  positions  may  often 
depend  upon  the  direction  in  which  the  fracturing  force  was  exerted  and  upon 
the  direction  and  degree  of  impaction,  is  no  doubt  true.  "\'oluntar3'  or  invol- 
untary movement  of  the  patient,  injudicious  handling  of  the  limb  by  the  sur- 
geon or  by  the  attendants,  and,  more  especially,  rotating  the  limb  forcibly  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  existence  of  crepitus  or  of  mobility,  are  objec- 
tionable because  they  release  the  fragments  of  bone,  thus  causing  greater  mo- 
bility at  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  a  greater  degree  of  .shortening,  and  eversion 
of  the  limb  so  common  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms,  briefly  stated,  are  pain,  mobility,  crepitus, 
shortening  and  eversion  of  the  limb.  In  the  absence  of  impaction,  displacement 
is  marked.  In  rare  instances,  some  one  or  more  of  these  symptoms  may  be 
absent.  There  will  be  flattening  over  the  region  of  the  trochanter,  more  espe- 
cially if  impaction  is  not  present,  and  the  limb  will  rotate  on  a  much  shorter 
axis  than  tliat  of  the  sound  side.  Pain,  tenderness,  and  swelling  are  commonly 
located  at  the  outer  and  upper  j)art  of  the  trochanter.  The  limb  can  be  freely 
moved  by  the  surgeon  when  there  is  impaction  or  when  there  is  no  impaction, 
but  the  motion  w-ill  cause  more  or  less  pain  and  muscular  spasm.  Therefore 
needless  movements  should  be  avoided,  for  apparent  reasons.  Voluntary  mo- 
tion is  either  wanting  or  exists  in  limited  degree.  Crepitus  usually  is  present 
in  ^'arying  degrees  unless  impaction  is  jiresent  and  the  fragments  are  firmly 
fixed.  Shortening  is  invariably  present  in  complete  fracture  and  varies  from 
an  inch,  in  most  cases,  to  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more,  depending  on  the  direc- 
tion and  the  degree  of  force  connected  with  it.  In  cases  with  impaction  the 
shortening  may  not  exceed  half  an  inch. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  the  Hnc  of  fracture  is  both  within  and  outside 
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the  capsule,  aiul  the  accompanj-ing  syniptonis  may  indicate  whether  tlie  fract- 
ure is  chiefiy  intracapsular  or  chiefly  extracapsular.  The  prognosis,  especially 
as  to  bony  union,  will  be  more  favorable  if  the  line  of  separation  is  mainly  out- 
side the  capsule. 

(6)  Fr.\cture  Through  the  Trochanter  M.\.ior. 

In  this  form  of  fracture  the  lines  of  separation  vary  somewhat,  in  the 
one  instance  passing  through  the  trochanter  or  below  it,  so  that  the  upper 
fragment  is  composed  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  trochanter,  while  in  other  instances  it  may  be  obliquely  directed  from 
within  outward  and  upward,  or  from  behind  in  an  upward  course,  or  it  may 
pass  obliquely  through  the  trochanter,  downward  and  inwartl,  and  not 
involve  the  neck.  Under  proper  immobilization  and  apposition,  kept  up  for 
from  six  to  eight  weeks,  bony  imion,  in  most  instances,  should  follow.  The 
symptoms  partake  largely  of  those  common  to  extracapsular  fractures,  viz., 
pain,  crepitus,  shortening,  abnormal  mobility,  and  the  characteristic  deformity 
that  would  be  naturally  expected  to  follow  chvision  of  the  bone  along  this 
line. 

(c)  Epiphyseal  Separation  of  the  Trochanter  Major. 

Epiphyseal  separation  of  the  trochanter  major  is  more  common  than  the 
last-named  injury,  and,  like  it,  is  due  to  direct  violence.  The  distinguish- 
ing features  are  the  age  of  the  patient  (the  epiphysis  being  formed  about  the 
fourth  year,  and  fusing  with  the  shaft  at  the  eighteenth);  local  pain,  ten- 
derness, and  swelling;  mobility  of  the  fragment;  and  crepitus,  if  the  fragment 
can  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  femur.  Dis- 
placement may  also  be  present,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  limited,  especially  when 
the  limb  is  abducted;  yet  the  fis.sure  between  the  fragment  and  the  shaft  may  be 
felt  when  careful  paljjation  is  made.  There  is  no  shortening,  and  free  passive 
movement  and  the  full  weight-sustaining  function  of  the  limb  are  present. 
Although  the  prognosis  is  favorable  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  Treves 
states  (op.  cit.)  that  "Hutchinson  collected  11  cases,  6  of  which  suppurated 
anil  5  died." 

Fractures  of  the  trochanters  are  infreriuent,  the  trochanter  major  being  the 
one  more  often  thus  injured.  This  portion  of  the  bone  may  be  fractured  by 
direct  or  by  muscular  violence.  The  fragment  may  be  free  or  be  restrained  by 
tendinous  or  periosteal  tissue,  and  is  usually  displaced  backward  and  upward, 
llobility  of  the  fragment,  pain  on  locomotion,  and  external  rotation  are  usually 
marked.  Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  may  be  associated  with  fracture  of 
the  trochanter.  Immobilization  with  the  limb  abducted  and  rotated  outward, 
and  local  pressure,  constitute  the  main  features  of  the  treatment. 

Fracture  of  the  trochanter  minor  may  happen,  though   rarely,  with  fraet- 
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ure  of  the  neck.  Muscular  vidlcncc  is  repoitcd  to  liavc  causefl  it.  Without 
x-rays  the  diagnosis  is  wellnigh  inii)ossible.  ^^"hen  the  injury  occurs  indepen- 
dently of  fracture  elsewhere  about  the  neck,  flexion  of  the  thigh  with  external 
rotation  will  serve  to  approximate  the  fragments. 

Separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis,  or  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  is  a  rare  re- 
sult of  traumatism,  occurring  most  freriuently  in  connection  with  disease  of 
the  bone.  It  belongs  entirely  to  early  life,  and  is  followed  by  marked  perma- 
nent shortening,  or  sometimes  by  coxa  vara.  The  symptoms  are  substantially 
those  of  intracapsular  fracture.  The  crepitus,  if  present,  is  of  a  cartilaginous 
rather  than  of  a  bony  kind. 


Differential  Diagnosis  of  Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  a  fractui-e  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  and  in  the  Roentgen  or  x-rays  we  possess  the  most  val- 
uable means  for  the  purpose.  Before  determining  the  treatment  to  be  pursued 
we  should,  whenever  practicable,  employ  this  means  of  diagnosis.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  x-rays  are  not  always  available ;  and,  furthermore,  the  radiographs 
of  this  injury  do  not  always  furnish  entirely  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  precise 
location  and  extent  of  the  fracture.  Under  these  circumstances  the  diagnosis 
will  have  to  be  made  by  a  careful  study  of  the  shape,  the  relations,  and  the 
fimctions  of  the  bones  that  form  the  hip  joint,  of  the  muscles  that  control  the 
limb,  and  of  the  ligaments  that  are  connected  with  the  joint.  Such  a  study, 
combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  belonging  to  the  various 
fractures,  should  suffice. 

The  ]iractical  tabular  arrangement  of  the  late  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton  has 
been  of  material  service  to  me  in  past  years,  but  later  observations  justify  in 
some  instances  a  modification,  and  I  submit  the  following  as  more  in  accordance 
with  the  accepted  facts  of  to-day : 


Table  of  Signs   of  Fracture  in   iNXRACArsuL.vR   axd   Extracapsular 
Fractures   of  the   Neck   of  the   Femur. 

Intracapsular.  Extracapsular. 

1.  More  often  after  the  50th  year  of  1.  While  found  in  old  age,  may  occur 
age,  and  its  frequency  increases  with  age.  at  any  age. 

2.  More  frequent  in  women.  2.  Equally  common  in  both  sexes. 

3.  Occasioned  by  slight  force  (indi-  3.  Occasioned  by  greater  violence  (di- 
rect), and  the  same  applied  in  the  long  rect),  and  the  same  is  apjjiied  in  the  long 
axis  of  the  femur,  as  in  the  case  of  a  fall  axis  of  the  neck,  as  in  the  case  of  a  fall 
on  the  foot  or  a  trip  on  the  carpet,  etc.  on  the  trochanter. 

4.  Pain,    swelling,    extravasation    of  4.  Pain,    swelling,    extravasation    of 
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blood,  and  ecchymosis  more  often  in  the  blood,  and  ecchymosis  more  often  at  the 

inguinal  region.  outer  and  upper  part  of  the  trochanter. 

5.  Sometimes  the  patient  can  flex  the  5.  Flexing  the  thigh  or  drawing  up  the 
thigh  or  draw  up  the  heel,  but  he  cannot  heel  is  so  painful  that  the  patient  will 
lift  perpendicularly  the  foot  from  the  bed.  not  voluntarily  attempt  it. 

6.  Shortening  at  first  is  less  than  it  is  6.  Shortening  at  first  is  greater  than 
in  extracapsular  fracture — not  more  than  in  intracapsular  fracture  and  does  not 
half  an  inch  or  three-cjuarters  of  an  inch,  increase.  When  the  fracture  is  not  im- 
sometimes  not  any.  Shortening,  with  jiacted,  the  shortening  may  be  an  inch 
the  lapse  of  time,  increases,  and  then  may  and  a  half  or  more. 

be  greater  than  in  extraca]5sular  fracture. 

7.  Crepitus  rarely  can  be  determined,  7.  Crepitus  is  more  or  less  distinct  (ex- 
and  the  diagnosis  is  made  ordinarih'  by  cept  in  impacted  fractures) ,  and  with 
the  history  of  the  injury,  by  the  rela-  this  and  other  general  and  special  signs 
tions  of  the  great  trochanter  to  Nela-  a  diagnosis  can  usually  be  made;  the  use 
ton's  line  and  to  Bryant's  triangle,  and  of  the  x-ray  often  fails  to  furnish  satis- 
by  the  use  of  the  a;-ray.  factor}-  evidence. 


In  cases  in  wliich  we  are  dcpi-i\-ed  of  the  advantage.s  of  the  x-ray,  the  diag- 
nosis depends  principally  on  the  nature  of  the  violence,  the  age  and  sex  of  the 
patient,  and  the  deformity  of  the  limb,  factors  which  have  been  so  fully  con- 
sidered in  the  preceding  pages  as  not  to  require  repetition  here.  I  might 
state  here,  however,  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  many  surgeons  who 
hold  the  view  that  it  is  not  particularly  important  to  determine  whether  the 
fracture  is  extracapsular  or  intracapsular;  that  it  is  enough,  for  all  pjactical 
purposes,  simply  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  this  bone;  and  that,  in  reaching  a  conclusion  upon  this  latter  point,  the 
chief  reliance  should  be  placed  on  the  results  obtained  fi'om  careful  measure- 
ments of  the  sound  and  the  injured  limbs. 

It  is  proper  again  to  enjoin  the  exercise  of  great  care  in  these  cases,  for 
error  may  result  in  irreparable  damage  to  the  patient's  physical  condition  and 
comfort,  and  also  to  the  reputation  of  the  surgeon. 

A  severe  contusion  over  the  region  of  the  hip  will  produce  swelling,  with 
accompanying  deformity,  often  eversion,  pain,  and  some  loss  of  function,  and 
the  diagnosis  of  such  a  condition  from  intracapsular  fracture  without  separa- 
tion of  the  fragments,  and  also  of  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck,  is  often  diffi- 
cult. The  loss  of  function  in  a  contusion  is  rarely  so  complete  as  in  fracture 
and  is  more  limited  in  its  duration;  and,  furthermore,  the  usual  eversion  may 
be  wanting  and  there  is  no  shortening  of  the  limb  nor  alteration  of  the  tro- 
chanteric relations.  Although  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic  in  examining  a  sup- 
posed fracture  at  the  hip  joint  is  objectionable,  there  are  exceptional  cases 
in  which  it  may  be  required  for  a  thorough  examination.  Even  in  these  cases 
there  is  danger  that,  owing  to  the  patient's  unconsciousness  of  pain,  the  sur- 
geon may  yield  to  the  temptation  to  employ  too  much  force  in  his  manipula- 
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tions,  ami  thus  eausu  a  f;eparation  of  the  fragments.  It  is  this  very  danger 
which  has  prompted  the  advice  to  treat  the.se  doubtful  cases,  if  no  contra-indi- 
cations  exist,  as  if  they  were  in  reality  cases  of  fracture.  The  combination  of  a 
contusion  and  a  rheumatic  joint  offers  special  difficulties  in  diagnosis.  A  dis- 
location of  the  head  of  the  femur  on  the  dorsum  ilii  may  sometimes  closely 
resemble  a  fracture,  especially  when  great  contusion  or  extravasation  of 
blood  has  occurred  about  the  joint,  with  pos.sibIy  a  fracture  elsew'herc  about 
the  hip.  In  such  a  dislocation,  however,  .some  invei'sion  is  invariable;  and, 
although  there  is  a  shortening  of  from  one  to  three  inches,  and  the  great 
trochanter  is  above  Nekton's  line,  there  are  usually  other  evidences  which 
point  to  a  dislocation  rather  than  to  a  fracture — such,  for  example,  as  a 
history  of  forcible  internal  rotation  and  the  facts  that  the  head  of  the  bone 
is  found  resting  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  and  that  the  trochanter  rises 
toward  the  iliac  spine.  A  dislocation  into  the  thyroid  foramen  may  show 
eversion,  but  there  is  then  distinct  lengthening.  In  fracture  of  the  l)rim  of  the 
acetabulum  there  w'ill  be  shortening  of  the  limb,  but,  unless  resulting  disloca- 
tion on  the  dorsum  complicates  the  fracture,  the  power  of  everting  and  adduct- 
ing  the  limb  will  still  remain.  In  fracture  of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  caused  by 
impact  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  there  will  be  shortening  of  the  limb,  but  the 
deformity  can  be  detected  by  rectal  exploration  with  the  finger. 

Treatment  of  Hip-Joint  Fr.\ctures. 

In  many  of  these  cases  of  fracture  of  the  femur  in  the  region  of  the  hip 
joint,  the  treatment  will  be  directed  along  similar  if  not  identical  lines,  even 
when  the  fractures  are  of  different  varieties.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  the 
difference  between  the  plans  of  treatment  required  will  be  both  marked  and 
material.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  fracture  in  an  aged  woman  or  man, 
in  whom  the  circulation  and  all  the  natural  processes  are  feeble,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  adopt  a  plan  of  treatment  that  would  necessitate  confinement  to 
bed  or  the  annoyance  and  worry  of  an  immobilizing  apparatus  of  any  kind. 
Usually  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  such  cases  is  to  restrict  the  confinement 
to  bed  to  a  limited  period  of  time ;  to  arrange  matters  in  such  a  way  that  physi- 
cal discomfort  shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  that  the  danger  of  bed-sores  shall 
be  avoided,  and  that  the  fractured  limb  shall  be  kept  in  as  nearly  normal  posi- 
tion as  possible  by  means  of  sandbags,  pillows,  and  cushions;  and,  finally,  that  a 
moderate  degree  of  extension  shall  be  employed  from  the  leg  and  ankle  by  means 
of  a  pulley  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Under  a  regime  of  this  kind,  maintained 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  or  possibly  longer,  one  may  reasonably  expect  that 
the  injured  patient  will  become  somewhat  inured  to  the  unusual  and  discom- 
forting state  of  affairs.  A  moderate  degree  of  counter-extension  can  be  se- 
cured by  slightlj'  lowering  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  jiatient,  or  by  raising 
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the  foot  of  tlie  bed.  These  arrangements  need  not  deter  the  patient  from 
turning  in  the  bed  or  from  indulging  to  some  extent  in  other  movements  of 
the  body,  provided  they  do  not  cause  too  much  pain.  As  soon  as  these  move- 
ments of  the  body  can  be  accomphshed  without  depressing  pain,  the  patient 
should  be  taken  out  into  the  open  air,  on  suitable  occasions,  in  a  wheeled  chair, 
and  later  should  be  encouraged  to  use  crutches.  Attention  to  the  secretions, 
diet,  cleanliness,  etc.,  of  the  patient,  although  apparently  a  trivial  matter,  is 
in  reality  one  of  the  important  duties  of  the  surgeon.  It  should  be  understood 
clearly  from  the  first,  by  all  concerned  (and  particularly  by  the  patient's  friends), 
that  the  injury  is  of  such  a  nature  that  during  the  remainder  of  life  he  will 
have  a  halting  gait,  that  a  bony  union  of  the  fractured  bone  cannot  be  secured, 
and  that  illogical  efforts  to  secure  such  a  union  serve  to  imperil  the  patient's 
life.  The  suggestion  that  all  such  injuries  in  suitable  instances  may  be  treated 
by  open  incision  and  the  removal  of  the  upper  fragment  of  bone  is  unwise  and 
has  not  my  approval,  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  frequently  that  this  frag- 


FiG.  6S. — Buck's  Extension  Apparatus  in  Position, 


ment  may  become  absorbed  and  that  the  opposing  ends  of  the  fractured  bone 
may  become  rounded  off.  Cases  have  been  observed  in  which  the  upper  frag- 
ment forms  a  distinct  cup-shaped  cavity  in  which  the  rounded  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  moves.  In  certain  cases,  however,  it  may  be  found  necessary,  be- 
cause of  inflammation  and  severe  pain,  to  open  into  the  joint  and  remove  the 
detached  fragment.  In  some  compound  injuries  here  it  is  essential  to  remove 
the  loose  fragments  and  also  the  detached  head  of  the  bone.  In  these  cases 
the  surgeon  should  be  guided,  in  treatment,  by  the  approved  principles  of  sur- 
gical experience.  In  simple  fractures  within  the  capsule  the  formation  of 
"callus"  does  not  take  place.  If  the  head  of  the  bone,  by  reason  of  the  extent 
of  the  rupture  of  the  capsular  ligament  and  i)eriosteum,  is  deprived,  of  the  blood 
supply  necessary  to  secure  proper  union,  the  blood  received  through  the  liga- 
mentum  teres,  when  present  and  uninjured,  will  not  suffice  for  the  reproduction 
of  osseous  tissue.  Osseous  union  should  not  be  promised,  no  matter  how  pa- 
tient and  thorough  the  treatment  may  be.  If  the  fracture  is  one  in  which  the 
line  of  solution  extends  both  inside  and  outside  the  capsule,  some  callus  will 
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likely  form  at  that  jiart  (posteriorly)  of  the  line  of  the  fracture  which  lies  out- 
side the  capsule. 

In  an  epiphyseal  separation  of  the  head  of  the  feniiu'  resulting  from  disease, 
the  pathological  condition  of  the  acetabulum,  or  upper  end  of  the  fenuu',  may 
require  opening  of  the  joint,  for  removal  of  the  loose 
head  of  the  bone. 

In  fractures  at  the  upjjcr  end  of  the  femur  in 
which  ligamentous  or  fibrous  union  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  take  place,  the  following  method  of 
treatment  will  give  good  results:  Keep  the  patient 
in  bed  with  a  Buck's  extension  and  Hamilton's  long 
side  splint  (Figs.  68,  69,  and  70)  for  the  first  ten 
days  or  two  weeks,  during  which  time  the  pain,  ten- 
derness, and  swelling  will  have  subsided  to  a  great  extent ;  then  put  the  limb 
in  a  plaster-of-Paris  spica,  and  get  the  patient  out  of  bed  on  crutches.  In 
some  instances  good  union  is  secured  by  applying  a  plaster-of-Paris  encase- 
ment as  early  as  the  first  or  second  day  after  the  injury:  still  I  am  convinced 
that  the  method  mentioned  above  is  the  better  and  much  the  safer  one. 

Some  surgeons  prefer  to  use  a  Liston's  straight  splint  for  the  entire  period 
of  the  treatment  (Fig.  71).     I  cannot,  however,  commend  it. 

Fractures  of  the  upper  extremity  are  not  so  well  treated  by  plaster  of 
Paris  as  are  those  of  the  lower.  I  regard  it  as  invaluable  in  the  treatment  of 
fractures  of  the  lower  limb,  especially  in  tliose  which  are  now  under  consider- 


FiG.69. —  Coaptation 
Splints,  for  Use  in  Cases  of 
Fracture  of  tlie  I'emur. 
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Fig.  70.— Hamilton's  Long  Side  Splint,  -n-itli  Traction. 


ation.  It  not  onlj'  gives  excellent  results  as  to  bony  union  and  restoration  of 
function,  but  it  adds  materially  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  and  has  less- 
ened, it  appears  to  me,  the  mortality  of  these  injuries.  Before  the  plaster 
dressing  is  applied,  however,  it  is  better  to  wait  until  all  the  unpleasant  feat- 
ures relating  to  fracture  have  disappeared  or  have  been  brought  under  control. 
The  dangers  of  faulty  apposition,  of  gangrene,  and  those  of  other  conditions 
belonging  to  a  recent  traumatism  .should  have  disappeared  before  the  dressing 
is  appUed. 

Gurdon  Buck's  method  of   treating  fractures  of  the   thigh  by  extension, 
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with  modified  details,  is  quoted  from  Scudder's  excellent  work  on  "The  Treat- 
ment of  Fractures": 

•'  The  materials  needed  are  two  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  each  two  inches  wide  and 
longenoughtoextendfromthe  seat  of  fracture  to  tlie  internal  malleolus.  .  .  .  To  each 
strip  of  plaster  at  the  ankle  end  should  be  stitched  a  piece  of  webbing  the  width  of 
the  ]5laster  and  about  six  inches  long.  Prepare  five  other  strips  of  adhesive  plaster, 
all  of  which  should  be  one  inch  and  a  half  wide.  Three  of  these  strips  should  be  long 
enough  to  encircle  respectively  the  leg  above  the  malleoli,  the  knee  above  the  con- 
dyles, and  the  thigh  an  inch  below  the  seat  of  the  fracture.  The  remaining  two 
strips  of  plaster  should  be  long  enough  to  extend  spirally  from  the  malleoli  around 
the  leg  and  thigh  to  the  seat  of  fracture.  Prepare  also  a  roller  bandage  of  gauze  or 
cotton  cloth,  a  curved  or  straight  ham  splint  [inferior]  properly  padded,  and  three 
adhesive  strips  for  holding  the  ham  splint. 

"  In  addition,  three  long  coaptation  splints  for  surrounding  the  shaft  are  re- 
quired, also  six  webbing  straps  with  buckles  or  strips  of  bandage  to  be  used  as  straps; 


Fig.  71. — Liston's  Splint,  Padtled  and  .\pplied.      a,  Perineal  band;  b,  splint  shown  separately. 


fresh  sheets  or  pillow-cases  or  towels  for  padding;  a  swathe, to  encircle  the  pel  vis,  made 
of  unbleached  cotton  cloth  or  medium-weight  Shaker  flannel ;  and  a  long  outside 
splint  of  irood.  four  inches  wide,  to  extend  from  the  axilla  to  six  inches  below  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  To  this  last  a  cross-piece,  eighteen  inches  long,  should  be  fastened, 
making  thus  a  long  T-splint.  The  list  is  completed  by  two  towels  for  perineal  straps, 
safety-pins,  and  a  pulley,  which  can  be  bought  at  little  cost  at  a  hardware  store.  This 
pulley  should  be  screwed  to  a  broom-handle  cut  to  the  right  height.  ...  A  spreader, 
which  is  a  piece  of  wood  two  inches  wide  and  a  little  longer  than  the  width  of  the 
foot,  perforated  at  its  centre  for  the  extension-weight  cord,  is  also  recjuired.  There 
should  be  provided:  a  core/,  three  feet  long,  size  of  a  clothes-line ;  two  bricks  or 
wooden  blocks  for  elevating  the  foot  of  the  bed;  four  sand  bags  twenty  inches  long 
and  six  inches  wide;  a  cradle — for  keeping  the  weight  of  the  clothes  from  the  thigh. 
[The  cradle  may  be  made  of  two  barrel  hoops  cut  in  two  and  attached  at  the  middle, 
or  the  halves  of  .several  barrel  hoops  attached  at  their  ends.] 

"  Application  of  Buck's  Extension,  xnth  Modified  Details. — All  the  materials  being 
in  readiness  and  at  hand,  the  patient  having  been  etherized  (?)  and  the  fracture 
examined,  the  thigh  and  leg  and  foot  are  first  washed  with  warm  water  and  Castile 
soap  and  thoroughly  dried  [the  thigh  and  leg  shaved].  The  long  straight  strips 
of  adhesive  plaster  with  the  webbing  attached  are  applied  to  the  middle  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  leg  and  thigh  up  to  the  seat  of  fracture.    The  junction  of  the  ad- 
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hesive  plaster  and  webbing  should  be  brought  to  a  point  just  outside  the  malleoli. 
The  two  spiral  and  then  the  three  I'iri'ular  strij^s  should  next  be  applied  as  indicated. 
[The  spiral  strips,  beginning  just  above  the  malleoli,  should  pass  around  the  leg  in  op- 
posite directions,  in  a  spiral  manner,  until  they  reach  each  other,  just  below  the 
fracture;  the  circular  strips  should  pass  around  the  thigh  and  leg  so  as  to  increase 
the  adhesion  of  the  long  straight  strips  to  the  leg  and  thigh.]  Over  the  extension 
strips  is  placed  a  roller  bandage,  snugly  and  evenly  surrounding  the  foot,  the  leg,  and 
the  thigh.  The  bandage  fixes  the  adhesive  plaster,  prevents  swelling  of  the  foot, 
and  affords  comfort.  Then  the  padded  posterior  coaptation  or  ham  splint  is  applied 
and  held  by  three  straps  of  adhesive  plaster,  one  at  each  end  of  the  sjilint  and  one 
below  the  knee.  If  the  curved  ham  splint  is  used,  the  padding  (one  sheet  of  wadding) 
should  be  laid  ujion  the  splint  evenly  throughout.  If  a  straight  ham  splint  is  used, 
the  padding  should  be  ap])lied  evenly,  and,  behind  the  knee,  should  be  placed  an  ad- 
ditional pad  in  order  to  sujiport  the  knee  in  its  natural  position.  This  additional  pad 
should  be  placed  between  the  splint  and  the  layer  of  sheet  wadding.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  padding  of  the  ham  splint  is  to  slip  away  from  each  end  of  the  splint, 
thus  leaving  it  unduly  pressing  into  the  thigh  and  calf.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to 
hold  this  padding  in  \)\iice  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  at  each  end  of  tiie  splint. 
The  three  thigh  coaptation  splints  should   be  next   put   in   position — one  anter- 


FiG.  72. — Seiin's  Apparatus  by  Means  of  which  Graihiated  Pressure  can  be  Brought  to  Boar  upon 
the  Neck  of  tlie  Femur  in  tlie  Direction  of  tlie  Long  Axis.      (HolTa.) 

iorly,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  thigh  from  groin  to  patella;  one  ex- 
ternally, extending  from  trochanter  to  external  condyle ;  and  one  internally,  extend- 
ing from  just  below  the  perineum  to  just  above  the  adductor  magnus  tubercle. 
The  best  padding  for  these  splints  is  a  towel  folded  lengthwise  of  the  splints. 
The  splints  themselves  are  held  by  an  assistant  while  three  or  four  straps  are  tight- 
ened sufficiently  to  hold  them  in  place.  While  these  coaptation  splints  are 
being  applied  it  is  very  important  that  steady  traction  be  made  upon  the  lower 
fragment  in  order  to  maintain  its  reduction.  The  straps  of  the  coaptation  splints 
are  then  finally  tightened.  The  long  outside  splint  with  the  T  cross-piece  is  then 
padded  with  sheets  and  applied  to  the  limb  and  body.  The  upper  end  of  the  splint 
is  enclosed  in  a  swathe,  which  passes  around  the  body  and  is  fastened  with  safety- 
pins.  The  thigh  and  leg  are  held  steadily  to  the  outside  splint  by  two  or  three  straps. 
The  assistant,  making  extension,  exchanges  his  traction  for  that  of  the  weight  and 
pulley.  The  foot  of  the  bed  is  raised  upon  blocks  or  bricks,  in  order  to  provide  the 
counter-extension  by  means  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  foot  is  kept  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  leg.  The  sand  bags  are  laid  along  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the 
limb  to  add  greater  steadiness  to  the  ai:)paratus." 
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Scudder  makes  the  furtlicr  statement  that  throughout  the  course  of  the 
treatment  it  is  essential  to  be  positive  aljout  four  things:  Absence  of  shorten- 
ing, which  is  prevented  by  the  weight  and  pulley;  outward  bowing  of  the  thigh, 
wliich  is  prevented  by  slightly  abducting  the  limb  after  the  apparatus  is  aiiplied: 
outward  rotation  of  the  limb,  which  is  prevented  by  fastening  (by  means  of 
pins)  a  piece  of  bandage  six  inches  wide  to  the  leg,  below  the  calf,  bringing  it 
up  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  and  securing  it  to  the  long  splint  while  the  limb 
is  held  in  the  corrected  position;  and  sagging  backward  of  the  thigh,  wliich 
is  prevented  by  the  posterior  ham  splint  j^roperly  padded.  The  weight  to  lie 
employed  may  very  conveniently  consist  of  a  bag  of  shot,  the  weight  of  which 
should  only  be  sufhcient  to  maint.ain  satisfactory  extension.  In  actual  practice 
this  A'aries  from  five  to  about  twenty  pounds. 

The  inflanmiatory  swelling,  pain,  etc.,  having  been  controlled  in  a  reason- 
able degree  by  the  end  of  the  .secontl  week  after  the  injury,  I  usually  encase 
the  Umb  permanently  in  plaster  of  Paris  according  to  the  method  of  Senn, 
which  is  thus  described  by  Da  Costa:  - 

"  Senn  claims  that  by  his  method  of  '  immediate  reduction  and  permanent  fixa- 
tion '  bony  union  is  obtained  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the  cap- 
sule. He  'places  the  patient  in  the  erect  position,  causing  him  to  stand  with  his 
sound  leg  upon  a  stool  or  box  about  two  feet  in  height ;  in  this  position  he  is  su])- 
ported  by  a  person  on  each  side  until  the  dressing  has  been  applied  and  the  plaster 
has  set.' 

"Another  person  takes  care  of  the  fractured  limb,  which,  in  impacted  fractures, 
is  gently  supported  and  immovabh'  held  until  permanent  fixation  has  been  secured 
by  the  dressing.  In  non-impacted  fractures  the  weight  of  the  fractured  limb 
makes  auto-extension,  which  is  often  quite  sufficient  to  restore  the  normal  length 
of  the  limb;  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  person  who  has  charge  of  the  limb  makes 
traction  until  all  shortening  has  been  overcome  as  far  as  possible,  at  the  same  time 
holding  the  limb  in  position,  so  that  the  great  toe  is  on  a  straight  line  with  the  inner 
margin  of  the  patella  and  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  In 
applying  the  plaster-of-Paris  bandage  over  the  seat  of  fracture  a  fenestra,  corre- 
sponding in  size  to  the  dimensions  of  the  compress  with  which  the  lateral  pressure 
is  to  be  made,  it  left  open  oA'er  the  great  trochanter. 

"To  secure  perfect  immobility  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  include  in  the  dressing  the  fractured  limb  and  the  entire  pelvis,  but  it  is  also 
absolutely  necessary  to  include  the  opposite  limb  as  far  as  the  knee,  and  to  extend 
the  dressing  as  far  as  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib.  [A  '  dinner  pad '  should  he  ap- 
plied over  the  hypogastric  region;  it  should  extend  up  to  the  umbilical  region.] 

"The  splint  (Fig.  72)  is  incorporated  in  the  i^laster-of-Paris  dressing,  and 
it  must  be  carefully  applied,  so  that  the  compress,  composed  of  a  well-cushioned 
pad  with  a  stiff,  unyielding  back,  rests  directly  upon  the  trochanter  major,  and 
the  pressure,  which  is  made  by  a  set-screw,  is  directed  in  the  axis  of  the  femoral 
neck.  Lateral  pressure  is  not  applied  until  the  plaster  has  completely  set.  Syn- 
cope should  be  guarded  against  by  the  use  of  stimulants. 

"No  matter  how  snugly  a  ]ilaster-of-Paris  dressing  is  applied,  as  the  result  of 
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shrinkage  it  becomes  loose,  and  without  some  means  of  malting  lateral  pressure  it 
would  become  necessary  to  change  it  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  render  it  efficient. 
But  by  incorporating  a  splint  in  the  plaster  dressing  (Fig.  73)  this  is  obviated, 
and  the  lateral  pressure  is  regulated,  day  by  day,  by  moving 
the  screw,  the  proximal  end  of  which  rests  on  an  oval  depres- 
sion in  the  centre  of  the  pad." 

Thomas'  8i)liiit  (Fig.  74)  is  waniJy  advocated  for  this 
purpose  by  some  authorities,  and  it  is  a  good  appliance; 
it  permits  readily  the  using  of  a  bedpan  and  allows  the 
patient  to  be  turned  over  on  the  side  when  it  is  desired 
to  smooth  the  bedclothing.  Thomas'  splint  is  made  as 
follows:  A  bar  of  soft  iron,  one  inch  and  a  haif  wide, 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  long  enough  to  extend 
from  the  lower  fourth  of  the  leg  up  to  the  axilla,  is  mould- 
ed to  fit  the  posterior  surface  of  the  limb  and  Iwdy.  At  its 
upper  and  lower  ends  a  transverse  band  or  collar  of  lighter 
iron  is  securely  fixed,  the  one  encircling  the  chest  just  be- 
low the  axilla,  and  the  other  the  leg  just  below  the  swell 
of  the  calf.  A 
third  band  passes 
around  the  thigh 
just  below  the 
perineal  crease. 
It  may  be  modi- 
fied to  some  ex- 
tent to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  an 
individual  case.  A  piece  of  strong 
bandage  is  passed  around  the  perpen- 
dicular bar  just  below  the  upper  trans- 
verse collar  and  carried  thence  over 
the  shouUlers.  To  prevent  it  from  ex- 
coriating the  latter,  it  is  run  through 
two  pieces  of  thick  rubber  tubing.  A 
roller  bandage  around  the  calf  and  an- 
other around  the  tliigh,  with  a  spica 
and  compress  over  the  trochanter  major 
if  thought  necessary,  will  secure  efficient 
immobilization,  and  the  patient  can  be 
got  out  of  bed,  with  this  splint,  sooner 
than  with  any  other  dressing  except  the  plaster-of-Paris  splint.  If  thought 
necessary,  extension  may  be  made  by  weight  and  pulley  during  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks.     If  the  jjatient  is  to  move  about,  the  opposite  limb  may  be  prac- 


FiG.    73. — Senn's   Ap- 
paratus in  Position. 


Fig.  74. — Tliomas's  Single  Hip-splint  in  Position. 
(After  Ridlon.)      a,  Front  view;  b,  rear  view. 
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tically  lengthened  by  the  wearing  of  a  platform  or  thick-soled  shoe,  thus  raising 
the  injured  one  so  that  the  weight  of  the  limb  will  exercise  an  extending  influ- 
ence, aided,  if  need  be,  by  additional  weight  applied  to  the  sole. 

The  Nathan  R.  Smith  anterior  splint  (Fig.  75)  has  its  advocates,  but 
Hodgen's  modification  of  it  (Fig.  76)  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  better  method. 
The  former  is  described  in  the  older  works  on  surgery  and  in  some  of  recent  date  ; 
Hodgen's  splint  is  described  in  most  surgeries.  This  brief  reference  seems  to 
me  to  be  all  that  is  necessary,  especially  as  the  illustrations  show  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  apparatus.  The  principle  involved  is  that  of  the  double 
inclined  plane,  the  limb  being  suspended  and  the  direction  of  the  suspend- 
ing cords  being  such  as  to  secure  both  apposition  and  extension.     Brown,  of 


Fig.  75. — Nathan  R.  Smith's  Anterior  Splint. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  claims  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods  of  treat- 
ing fractures  of  the  thigh  below  the  upper  third. 

The  method  of  treating  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  advocated  by 
Whitman,  of  New  York,  seems  to  me  to  be  one  from  which  good  results  may  be 
expected.  At  present,  however,  it  is  still  too  soon  to  pass  judgment  on  this  method, 
which,  to  use  the  doctor's  own  expression,  "appeals  to  our  reason  rather  than 
our  experience."  Ashcroft,  of  Deadwood,  S.  Dakota,  reports  the  case  of  a  miner, 
aged  42,  weight  190  pounds,  height  5  feet  10  inches,  who  sustained  an  intra- 
capsular fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  in  consequence  of  a  mass  of  stone 
falling  upon  him.  Whitman's  method  of  treatment  was  followed  and  an  excel- 
lent result  was  secured.     Tlie  Whitman  method  is  described  as  follows: 

A  piece  of  ordinary  seamless  shirting,  such  as  is  used  for  plaster  jackets,  about 
six  feet  in  length,  cut  and  sewed  in  shape  to  cover  the  body  and  limb,  is  first  applied 
and  fixed  securely  in  place  by  bands  passing  over  the  shoulders.     This  is  threaded 
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with  several  long  bandages,  the  "  scratchers  "  designed  to  keep  the  skin  in  good  condi- 
tion. It  is  also  advisable  to  insert  a  substantial  "  dinner  pad."  The  patient  is  then 
anaesthetized  and  is  placed  in  a  position  for  the  application  of  the  bandage.  The 
head  and  shoulders  may  be  supported  conveniently  on  a  box  of  proper  length  and 
about  eight  inches  in  height;  the  pelvis  rests  upon  a  sacral  support.  A  wide,  firm 
band  of  cloth  is  then  carried  about  the  perineum,  the  two  ends  of  which,  united 
over  the  shoulder  and  held  by  an  assistant,  furnish  counter-traction.  If  the  fract- 
ure is  complete,  the  shortening  is  first  entirely  overcome  by  the  traction  and 
counter-traction.  The  limb,  in  the  extended  attitude,  under  traction  is  slowly 
abducted  by  the  assistant  until  the  trochanter  is  fairly  opposed  to  the  side  of  the 
pelvis,  forty-five  degrees  from  the  line  of  the  body,  the  operator  meanwhile  pressing 
the  trochanter  downward  and  inward.  In  some  instances  there  is  a  distinct  snap 
as  the  outer  part  of  the  neck  slips  beneath  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  and  in  any 
event  the  abduction  is  increased  until  the  trochanter  is  firmly  apposed  to  the  side 
of  the  pelvis.  The  abductor  muscles  are  relaxed  and  the  direction  of  the  ilio- 
psoas is  so  changed  that  muscular  contraction  can  no  longer  exert  a  harmful  influ- 


Fic.  76. — Hoilgen's  Modification  of  the  Nathan  R.  Smith  Splint  AppUed. 


ence.  The  primary  object  of  the  abduction  is,  by  leverage  against  the  upper  bor- 
der of  the  acetabulum,  to  overcome  the  deformity;  secondly,  by  tension  on  the 
capsule,  to  remove  folds,  to  appose  the  fragments,  and  by  actual  contact  of  bone 
with    bone   to   oppose  redisplacement. 

A  plaster  spica  bandage  is  then  applied  in  the  usual  manner  from  themammarv 
line  to  the  toes;  this  should  fit  snugly  about  the  hip,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
should  completely  enclose  and  support  the  buttock.  As  a  rule,  the  support  is  com- 
fortable because  it  is  efficient.  It  absolutely  ]irevents  rotation  of  the  limb.  The 
support  may,  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  be  shortened,  to  allow  action  at  the  knee, 
and,  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks,  or  when  it  may  appear  that  union  is  assured,  it  may 
be  removed.  The  best  time  for  the  application  of  the  treatment  is  immediately 
after  the  injury,  for  with  the  comprehensive  sujiport  of  the  whole  limb,  from  the 
toes  up,  there  is  little  danger  of  constriction. 

The  plaster-of-Paris  dressing  as  applied  by  Senn  .should  be  continued  for 
two,  two   and   a   half,  or  three  months,  or  in  some  cases  for  a  longer  period, 
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occasional  removals  and  reajiplication  being  requiretl  to  meet  the  shrink- 
age of  the  limb,  and  for  purjioses  of  cleanUness.  The  Thomas  hip  splint 
(Fig.  74)  should  be  kept  on  for  eight  weeks  at  least,  and  in  some  cases  for  a 
longer  time:  antl,  even  after  the  removal  of  either  the  Senn  or  the  Thomas 
dres.sing,  the  patient  should  spend  at  least  a  month  with  only  a  limited 
amount  of  use  of  the  limb,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  avoid  sudden  un- 
due pressure  on  the  reunited  bone  until  it  is  securely  consolidated.  Too 
early  use  of  the  limli  is  no  doubt  a  freijuent  cause  of  lioth  unnecessary  short- 
ening and  deformity. 

In  this  connection  the  following  is  of  special  interest: 

The  results  ol.)t:uned  hy  ^loore  in  treating  fracture  of  the  femoral  neck  after 
the  method  devised  by  Maxwell  were  very  satisfactory.  The  ])lan  is  as  follows:  The 
patient  is  ana?sthetized,  the  thigh  flexed  upon  the  body  and  lifted  up  so  as  to  pull  the 
psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  away  from  the  seat  of  fracture:  extension  is  kept  up 
while  the  limb  is  being  brought  down  to  its  natural  position;  a  pull  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  pounds  is  applied  by  means  of  Buck's  extension.  Another 
jjull  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  is  then  applied  to  the  inner  side  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  thigh  by  weight  and  pulley.  The  direction  of  the  latter  pull  is  upward 
and  outward.  The  elevation  of  the  side  pulley  must  be  such  as  to  overcome  the 
outward  rotation.  Stiffening  of  the  knee  is  prevented  by  remo\'ing  the  weights 
every  three  or  four  days  and  flexing  the  knee.  It  is  reported  that  bony  union  has 
thus  been  secured  in  practically  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the  femoral  neck.  (St.  Louis 
Courier  of  Medicine.  Nov.,  1S96.) 

Cobb  rejjorts  a  case  of  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  which 
he  treated  by  operation,  and  in  this  report  he  presents  the  following  conclu- 
sions, which  are  submitted  without  comment  to  the  experience  and  judgment 
of  the  profession,  as  a  suggestion  of  what  can  be  done : 

(1)  Fractures  entirely  intracapsular  are  very  rare.  (2)  When  they  do  occur 
and  are  unimpacted,  the  obtaining  of  union  by  any  form  of  fixation  apparatus  is 
exceedingly  doubtful.  (3)  The  operation  of  nailing  the  fracture  with  or  without 
open  incision  is  to  be  adopted  whenever  possible.  (4)  In  the  young  and  middle- 
aged,  when  no  contra-indications  to  operation  are  present,  such  as  obesity,  general 
debility,  marked  arteriosclerosis,  or  complicating  disease,  the  method  with  open 
incision  is  more  accurate  and  preferable.  (5)  In  persons  of  advanced  age  and 
those  with  definite  contra-indications  to  surgical  interference,  the  direct  method 
without  incision,  as  practised  by  Nicolaysen,  should  be  used  in  all  cases  if  seen 
sufficiently  early.  (6)  In  employing  the  method  of  Nicolaysen,  a  general  anai-sthetic 
should  be  given. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Hay  10th,  1906. 

In  fractures  of  the  neck  and  of  the  shaft  of  the  fcnuu'  in  children,  the  natu- 
ral restlessness  of  the  patient  is  with  difficulty  overcome.  To  meet  this  condi- 
tion, Hamilton  has  made  a  reconmiendation  which  I  have  found  very  servicea- 
ble; he  advises  the  use  of  a  long  side  splint  on  the  sound  limb  as  well  as  on  the 
injured  one,  the  ends  projecting  beyond  the  feet  to  be  firmly  attached  by  a  cross- 
piece  of  wood.  Some  prefer  this  plan  to  the  ^'an  Ar.sdale's  triangle  or  Bry- 
V(>i„  nr.  — 12 
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ant's  iiic'tliiKl  of  vertical  extension  of  the  thighs  and  legs  at  right  angles  to  the 
body.  Da  Costa  advises  Buck's  extension  for  four  weeks,  followed  by  a  plaster- 
of-Paris  dressing  for  four  weeks  longer. 

II.  Fr.\ctures  of  thp;  Sh.\ft  of  the  Femur. 
Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  may  occur  at  any  point  of  this  part  of 
the  bone  and  at  any  age  of  life.  It  occurs  most  frequently  at  the  middle  third, 
next  at  the  lower,  and  least  often  at  the  u])i>er  thii'd.  The  fracture  may  be  a 
transverse  one,  is  more  frequently  oblifiue,  is  souietinies  spiral  or  rotatory,  and, 
in  the  dense  part  of  the  shaft,  gunshot  injui-ies  produce  stellate  and  in  rare 
instances  "butterfly  fracture."  (See  article  on  "Gunshot  Wounds  "  in  Vol.  II.) 
Separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  sometimes  occurs.  The  common  causative 
factor,  in  fractures  of  the  upper  third  of  the  femur,  is  indirect  force;  in  fi'actures 
of  the  lower  third,  it  is  usually  direct  force;  and  in  those  of  the  middle  third, 
both  direct  and  indirect  force  may  cause  fracture.  In  rare  instances  muscular 
action  alone  has  produced  fracture  of  the  shaft.  Fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur  are  conuuon  to  all  periods  of  life,  are  more  nu- 
merous before  ten  years  of  age,  and  then  diminish  in 
frequency  with  the  progress  of  age. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  fenuir 
are  quite  characteristic,  and  the  diagno.sis  is  usually 
made  with  ease.  There  is  generally  marked  displace- 
ment, except  in  cases  of  impaction  (rare),  in  cases  of 
children,  in  cases  in  which  the  fracture  is  transverse, 
and  in  cases  in  which  the  periosteum  remains  intact. 
Shortening,  except  in  cases  of  impaction  and  in  trans- 
verse and  green-stick  fractures,  is  quite  characteristic; 
and  the  swelling  which  is  visible  immediately  after  the 
fracture,  before  inflammation  sets  in,  is  due  to  shorten- 
ing and  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  shortening. 
A  little  later,  inflammatory  swelhng  adds  its  portion 
to  this  deformity.  Deformity,  abnormal  mobihty,  pain, 
tenderness,  and  crepitus  are  usually  present.  The  short- 
ening is  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  hamstring  and 
quadriceps  muscles;  and  the  angular  deformity  is  also 
caused  by  the  action  of  these  muscles.  The  upper  frag- 
ment, in  a  fracture  of  the  upper  third,  points  upward 
and  outward,  owing  to  the  unopposed  contraction 
of  the  iliacus  and  psoas  muscles.  As  a  rule,  in  fractures  of  the  .shaft  of 
the  femur,  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upward,  and  behind  as  well  as  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment.  In  fractures  of  the 
lower  third,  the  gastrocnemius,  when  pulling  u])on  the  condyles,  tilts  the  lower 


Fig.  77. — Fracture  of  the 
Shaft  of  the  Femur,  with 
Shortening  and  Rotation 
Outward  of  the  Limb. 
(Hoffa.) 
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fragment  backAvard,  causing  its  upper  end  to  project  toward  the  popliteal  space, 
with  possible  injury  to  the  great  vessels  of  this  region.  Eversion  of  that  part 
of  the  limb  which  is  below  the  fracture  (Fig.  77)  is  the  rule,  as  in  fractures  of 
the  neck;  but  there  are  occasional  and  rare  exceptions  in  which  this  part  of  the 
limb  may  be  inverted,  or  may  be  in  its  usual  line.  The  shortening,  in  adults, 
may  amount  to  two  or  three  inches;  in  children  it  is  proportionally  less.  The 
shai'p  end  of  a  fragment  may  perforate  the  overlying  tissues  as  the  immediate 
result  of  the  exciting  force,  or  this  perforation  may  be  caused  by  a  fall  or  by 
the  movements  of  the  individual  subsequently  to  the  breaking  of  the  bone. 


Fig.  78. — Weight  Extension  for  Fracture  of  the  Femur  below  tlie  Trochanters.  (From  Cheyne 
and  Burgliard.)  Tlie  extension  here  is  made  in  the  long  axis  of  the  femur,  which  coincides  with 
that  of  the  upper  fragment. 


In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  the  surgeon  should 
in  all  cases  first  satisfy  himself  that  the  blood  supply  of  the  injur-ed  jjarts  is  in- 
tact before  he  appHes  any  permanent  dressing.  The  chief  difficulty  which  he 
will  encounter  is  usually  in  connection  with  fractures  of  the  upper  third,  for  in 
these  the  tendency  of  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  to  tilt  upward  and 
outward  is  great  and  maybe  difficult  to  overcome,  and,  consequently,  both  .short- 
ening and  deformity  will  happen  in  such  cases.  To  prevent  this,  the  best  course 
is  to  treat  the  fracture  by  making  extension  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  78,  and  to  employ, 
in  conjunction  with  it,  the  metal  splint  (Fig.  79).  In  all  fractures  of  the  shaft, 
except  those  of  the  tran.sverse,  partial,  or  green-stick  varieties,  some  shortening  is 
inevitable;  and  if  it  does  not  exceed  one  inch,  the  treatment  should  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory.     In  fractures  of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds,  I  use  the  same 
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means  as  in  fractures  of  the  neck,  viz.,  Buck's  extension,  witli  modified  details, 
(Im-ing  the  first  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  and  then  the  plaster-of-Paris  ch'essing 
api)lied  in  the  oi'dinary  manner.  In  some  cases  I  have  put  up  a  simjile  and 
even  a  coni]X)und  fracture  in  a  piaster-of-Paris  dressing;  from  the  very  first; 
adopting  the  precaution,  liowever.  to  provide  at  once  a  suitable  fenestra  over  the 
seat  of  the  fracture.    If  I  find,  in  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  case,  that  the 


Fig.  79. — Metal  Splint  for  Fracture  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Femur.  (From  Cheyne  and  Burghard.) 
This  splint  may  usefully  be  employed  to  press  down  the  upper  fragment  in  place  of,  or  in  addition  to, 
the  plaster-of-Paris  sliield,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  shape.  Extra  weight  can  easily  be  added  by 
moulding  a  slieet  of  lead  outside  the  splint.     Tliis  splint  is  used  in  addition  to  the  weight  extension. 

extension  in  the  horizontal  position  fails  to  correct  the  deformit}-  (f.y.,  in  a  fract- 
ure of  the  upper  third),  I  then  resort  to  the  use  of  a  Hodgcn's  sijlint  or  the 
old  splint  of  Esmarch,  or  a  double  inclined  plane  (Fig.  80),  or  a  single  inclined 
plane  with  Buck's  extension  applied  to  the  limb.  Fractures  of  the  shaft  of 
the  femur  should  be  immobilized  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  perhai)s  for  a  longer 
time,  due  consideration  being  given  to  the  se^■erity  of  the  injury  and  the  physi- 


FiG.  so. — Esmarcli's  Double-inclined  Plane. 


cal  condition  of  the  patient.     In  fractures  of   the   .shaft  in   children,  the  same 
principles  apply  as  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  in  these  patients. 

In  fractures  of  the  lower  third  of  the  femur  not  recognized  as  belonging  to 
those  classed  as  "Fractures  of  the  Lower  Extremity  of  the  Femur,"  the  same 
methods  of  practice  hold  as  for  those  of  the  "upper  and  middle  thirds"  of  the 
bone,  except  when,  for  special  reason,  some  change  in  treatment  is  required. 
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III.  Fractures  of  the  Lower  Extremity  of  the  Fe.mur. 


Fractures  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fenuir  may  ho  produced  liy  indirect 
force,  but  are  mo.'^tly  the  result  of  direct  force.  Tlie  following  varieties  are  of 
not  infrec[uent  occurrence:  Suju-acondyloid  fractures:  fractures  between  the 
condyles;  longitudinal  si)litting  of  the  bone;  sei)aration  of  the  epiphysis:  and 
extensive  comminution  of  the  bone  from  severe  crushing  and  gunshot  injuries. 
(Fig.  81.)  In  the  supracondyloid  variety  the  line  of 
fracture  runs  well  above  the  ejiiphy.seal  line,  in  a 
sUghtly  obli([ue  direction  downward  and  forward. 
The  upper  fragment  is  displaced  forward  and  the 
lower  backward,  the  three  calf  muscles  aiding  (by 
tilting)  in  increasing  the  deformity  backward,  while 
the  hamstring  muscles  and  the  rectus  pull  the  lower 
fragment  and  leg  upward.  The  lower  fragment  may 
injure  the  large  blood-vessels  and  ner-\-es  in  the  po])- 
liteal  space.  The  patella  is  made  jirominent  by  the 
flexion  of  the  joint  in  this  backward  displacement  of 
the  lower  fragment,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is 
a  depression  above  the  partially  flexed  joint.  The 
late  Dr.  Gross  stated  that  "  the  upper  fragment 
may  descend  so  far  do\\ii  as  to  push  the  j^atella  away 
from  the  trochlea  of  the  femur,  over  the  tibia,  so 
as  to  create    the    appearance    sinuilative    of    partial 

luxation  of  this  little  bone."  The  supracondyloid  fracture  may  be  combined 
with  a  longitudinal  splitting  of  the  shaft,  and  is  occasionally  complicated  with 
a  vertical  fracture  that  extends  into  the  joint  and  separates  the  condyles. 
(Fig.  81.)  Intercondyloid  fracture  is  a  serious  condition,  especially  when  a 
bad  fracture  is  complicated  with  invasion  of  the  large  joint.  In  a  supracon- 
dyloid fracture,  there  is  widening  of  the  joint,  the  condjdes  sometimes  being 
separated  by  penetration  of  the  shaft.  Blood  and  serum  distend  the  capsule 
of  the  joint,  abnormal  mobility  is  marked,  and  crepitus  is  present.  These 
symptoms,  together  with  those  obtained  by  careful  palpation,  readily  afford  a 
diagnosis.  The  cause  of  such  an  injury  is  usually  a  fall  upon  the  feet  or  knees, 
also  blows  inflicted  directly  upon  the  condyle.  The  knee  is  flattened  and  broad- 
ened, the  fragment  is  drawn  upward,  there  is  crepitus,  and  considerable  swell- 
ing ^A-ill  follow,  but  usually  there  is  not  much  shortening.  The  late  Dr.  Gross 
also  said  that  "fracture  of  both  condyles  may  simulate  a  partial  luxation  of 
the  tibia  backward." 

The  treatmeyit  of  fractvn'e  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  femur,  if  the  joint 
is  involved,  will  require,  in  the  first  place,  measures  directed  to  subduing 
the  inflammation  in  and  about  the  joint,  the  limb  being  kej^t,  in  the  mean  time. 


Fig.  81  .—T-shaped  Fract- 
ure of  the  Condyles  of  the 
Femur,  caused  by  a  fall  up- 
on the  knee.     (Von  Bruns.) 
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in  the  jKisition  tliut  will  best  aid,  at  a  later  date,  in  effecting  coaptation  of  the 
fragments  Inuiiobilization  in  supracondyloid  injuries  may  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  tlie  jjlaster-of-Paris  dressing.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  this  dress- 
ing should  be  removed,  and  passive  motion  and  massage  should  be  l)egun,  with 
the  use  of  douches  and  swathes  of  hot  water.  Da  Costa,  when  he  fails  to  ac- 
complish reduction  by  horizontal  extension,  makes  traction  on  the  leg,  at  the 
same  time  gradually  bringing  it  to  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh  when  it  is  suit- 
al)lv  mobilized;  he  uses  the  double  inclined  plane  and  begins  massage  at  the 
end  of  five  weeks,  restoring  the  limb,  on  each  such  occasion,  to  the  splint  after 
the  movements  are  completed.  lie  follows  this  course  for  three  weeks  longer 
and  then  di.spenses  with  the  splint,  but  continues  the  movements  and  massage 
until  all  stiffness  has  subsided  Da  Costa  uses  this  measure  in  treating  a  sepa- 
ration of  either  condyle.  In  longitudinal  fractures  in  which  the  end  of  the 
bone  is  s])lit,  Da  Costa  u.^^es  the  straight  position  in  plaster  of  Paris  for  eight 
weeks.  I  have  relied  mainly  on  the  plaster  dressing  in  these  fractures  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  bone,  keeping  up  the  immobilization  for  from  six  to  eight  weeks, 
and  ]3erhaps  a  longer  time,  accortling  to  the  special  indications  of  the  cases, 
always  beginning  passive  movements  and  massage  just  as  soon  as  the  degree  of 
union  will  permit.  Also  I  have  been  careful  to  warn  the  patient  against  the 
making  of  unusual  movements  in  walking,  and  not  to  walk  without  the  aid  of 
a  crutch  and  a  stick  or  a  pair  of  crutches. 

Epiphyseal  fractures  do  not  occur  after  the  twenty-first  year  of  age,  the 
symptoms  resembling  those  of  a  trans^'erse  fracture  above  the  condyles.  The 
lower  fragment  is  tilted  to  the  front,  while  the  end  of  the  upper  projects  back 
into  the  popliteal  space.  Crepitus  is  softer  than  the  bony  kind.  Reduction 
may  be  effected  by  means  of  extension  and  manijnilation,  and  union  secured 
by  immobilization  with  a  well-padded  i)osterior  splint  and  a  plaster-of-Paris 
dressing. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  the  injunction  to  look  well  to  the  l)lood  supply  of  the 
hmb  below  the  point  of  injury,  more  especially  in  all  fractures  of  the  lower 
extremity. 

Fractures  of  the  P.vtella. 

Recent  Fractures. 

Fractures  of  the  patella  represent  two  per  cent  of  all  fractures,  and  they 
therefore  constitute  a  common  accident.  The  superficial  location  of  the  bone, 
with  its  special  function  and  strong  muscular  attachments,  will  help  to  explain 
this  frequency.  The  patella  is  essentially  a  sesamoid  bone  developed  in  the 
tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle. 

The  causes  of  its  fracture  are  muscular  contraction  and  direct  force,  either 
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of  which  may  act  separately  or  l)oth  may  act  together.  iMu.scular  action  usu- 
ally produces  a  transverse  fracture  (Fig.  82),  but  in  very  rare  instances  the 
line  of  the  fracture  runs  in  a  vertical  direction,  owing  in  part,  it  is  thought,  to 
the  fact  that  the  vasti  muscles,  because  of  their  peculiar  rela- 
tions to  the  lateral  a.spects  of  the  knee-cap,  pull  upon  it  in 
opposite  tlirections  when  the  leg  is  flexed. 

The  bone  is  less  frequently  broken  by  direct  violence  than 
by  muscular  contraction.  Direct  violence  [iroduces  variousforms 
of  fracture,  the   oblique,  vertical,  and  star-shaped  lines  being 

Fig.  <S2. — Trans- 
tile  most  common.  verse  Fracture  of 

As  just  before  stated,  external  violence  and  muscular  con-     *'^''   Pateiia.  (H. 

.  r  .  ,  Rieffel,       in       I.e 

traction  often   cooperate   m    the   causation  ot    this   fracture.      Dcntu  et  Deibet: 
Either  of  these  causes  may  operate  primai'ily,  or  they  ma}'      "Traite   de  Chi- 

1-1  •  1     •  •  Til'  ■         '  rurgie.") 

be  Simultaneous  m  their  action.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  in  'which  direction  the  line  of  fracture  will  run.  The 
patella  is  more  often  fractured  by  muscular  action  than  any  other  bone,  but 
this  cause  is  uncommon  in  earl}^  hfe.  Hamilton  reported  a  case  in  a  boy  five 
years  of  age.  This  fracture  is  an  injury  of  active  manhood  and  middle  life, 
and  occurs  most  frequently  during  cold  weather,  when  the  icy  footways  make 
falls  more  numerous.  The  act  of  resisting  the  fall,  under  these  circumstances, 
causes  sudden  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  extensor,  and,  if  the  knee  is  flexed 
at  the  moment  .of  this  contraction,  the  patella  is  likely  to  be  fractured.  Both 
patellse  may  be  fractured  at  the  same  time.  The  joint,  as  well  as  the  pre-patel- 
lar  bursa,  may  be  opened.  Fracture  of  the  patella  occurs  more  often  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female. 

The  fracture  may  be  located  in  any  part  of  the  bone,  but  is  more  frequent 
at  or  near  its  middle.  It  is  quite  often  observed  just  below  the  middle,  in  the 
transverse  furrow  that  exists  on  the  front  part  of  the  patella.  The  apex  of 
the  bone  may  be  the  seat  of  fracture.  A  fracture  may  be  partly  transverse 
and  partly  olilique.  The  separation,  in  comminuted  fractures,  may  run  in  vari- 
ous directions.  Incomplete  fractures  are  hard  to  detect,  for  abnormal  mobility 
and  crepitus  will  be  ab.sent.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  such  incomplete 
fractures  sometimes  do  occur.  In  fractures  of  the  patella  the  adjacent  soft 
tissues  are  more  or  less  lacerated;  the  anterior  fibro-periosteal  layer  is  torn 
and  stretched  and  often  drops  between  the  fragments,  thus  preventing  approxi- 
mation and  interfering  with  union.  The  lateral  expansion  of  the  capsule  is 
extensively  lacerated.  In  cases  of  compound  fracture  the  severe  manner  in 
which  the  tissues  are  injured,  coupled  with  the  probable  involvement  of  the 
joint,  explains  why  serious  results  may  follow. 

SjTnptoms. — Quite  often  a  sudden  snap  is  felt  or  heard  in  the  knee,  and  the 
patient  falls  and  cannot  get  up  with  the  aid  of  the  injured  limb.  However, 
if  assisted  to  his  feet,  he  is  sometimes  able  to  stand  or  even  to  walk  slowly  if 
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the  cxtrciiiity  can  he  kept  straight.  In  (lie  ii'CuinlK'nt  posture,  in  cases  of 
complete  fraeture  witli  extended  ru]itui-e  of  the  contiguous  aponeurosis,  the 
patient  is  unahle  to  rai.-^e  the  linili  from  off  the  hed.  Palpation  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  fragments  are  movable  and  widely  sepai-ated,  and  this  latter  condi- 
tion may  easily  be  seen  unless  the  swelling  is  great.  The  se])aration  is  due  to 
the  contraction  of  the  ([uadricepsexten-sor  muscle,  and  the  gap  between  the 
fragments  may  measure  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth.  The  displacement,  which 
is  usually  of  the  longitudinal  ty]ie,  gives  rise  to  a  transverse  depression  in  which 
the  finger  can  be  placed,  unless  the  fi'agments  are  held  together  by  untorn 
tissues.  The  mobility  of  the  fragments  depends  on  the  line  of  fracture.  If  it 
runs  transversely  there  will  be  free  motion  of  the  fragments  in  ■oppo.site  direc- 
tions. As  to  crepitus,  it  is  difhcult  or  impossible  to  detect  its  existence  on 
account  of  the  enormous , swelling,  due  to  the  effusion  of  blood  and  of  synovial 
fluid  and  the  presence  of  inflammatory  products  around  the  joint;  principally, 
however,  because  of  the  separation  of  the  fragments  and  the  presence  between 
them  of  fibro-periosteal  tissue  and  blood-clot.  And  if,  on  this  account,  the 
fragments  cannot  be  approximated,  and  therefore  union  does  not  take  place, 
the  degree  of  separation  is  likely  to  increase  continuously,  because,  as  pointed 
out  by  Stimson,  there  is  progressive  shortening  of  muscles  and  retraction  'of 
the  associated  ligamentous  structures. 

The  diagnosis  is  easily  made,  as  a  rule,  from  the  history  of  the  injury,  from 
the  patient's  subjective  symptoms,  and  from  the  loss  of  function. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  for  bony  union,  and  the  unfavorable  outlook 
—to  repeat — is  due  to  the  forced  separation  of  the  fragments  dependent  on 
the  effusion  of  blood  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  blood-clots,  on  the  inter- 
ference caused  by  the  torn  ends  of  the  fibro-periosteal  tissue,  and  on  the  short- 
ening of  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle  and  the  ligamentum  patelke.  The 
union  usually  is  ligamentous,  and  this  ligamentous  tissue  admits  of  more  or 
less  stretching  by  early  or  continuous  or  severe  use,  thereby  impairing  the  use- 
fulness of  the  limb.  Bony  union  is  rarely  secured  by  the  non-operative  plan 
of  treatment. 

The  cases  of  bony  imion  of  the  patella  aie,  as  a  rule,  tho.se  in  which  the 
fragments  have  been  directly  approximated,  ^\•hich  can  be  best  accomplished 
by  open  incision  and  suturing  of  the  fragments  and  the  fibrous  tissues  with 
organic  or  inorganic  material. 

Treatment. — If  the  case  is  one  to  which  tlie  surgeon  is  calletl  early,  before 
much  swelling  has  occurred,  he  should  first  ajiply  a  flannel  Imntlage  from  the 
toes  to  the  hip,  making  as  firm  pressure  as  practicable  over  the  knee;  then,  a 
well-padded  posterior  splint, elevation  of  the  limb  to  an  angle  of  aliout  fort.y-five 
degrees,  and  the  application  of  an  ice-bag  or  an  evaporating  lotion  over  the  knee 
are  in  order.  This  plan  usually  will  prevent  much  of  the  effusion  and  swelling 
that  would  otherwise  take  place.     More  often  the  swelhng  is  great  when    the 
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patient  is  first  seen,  preventing  an  approximation  of  tlie  fragments,  antl  in  this 
event  aspiration  of  the  joint  is  practised  with  the  idea  of  hastening  ap))roxi- 
niation  of  the  fragments  by  the  prompt  renroval  of  opposing  fluids.  The  taixly 
coagulation  of  blood  may  permit  of  this  removal  of  a  sufficient  amount  to  be 
advantageous  in  the  treatment  and  to  hasten  the  final  recovery.  If  .suturing 
is  to  be  done,  then  aspiration  is  superfluous. 

'W^icn  the  swelhng  has  been  reduced,  the  selected  plan  of  treatment  should 
begin.  The  first  and  most  important  act  is  to  reduce  the  fragments  and  secure 
them  in  proper  place.  Extension  of  the  leg,  elevation  of  the  limb,  and  perhaps  ' 
flexing  of  the  body  approximately  to  a  sitting  position,  and  the  application 
of  direct  correcting  pressure  to  the  fragments  will  usually  suffice  for  a  satisfac- 
tory primary  adjustment  of  them. 

These  indications  have  been  met  by  the  employment  of  various  appliances, 
only  a  few  of  which  can  here  receive  consideration.  Tho.se  who  are  interested 
in  tracing  the  evolution  of  these  appliances,  from  the  cumbersome  contrivances 
employed  liy  Paulus  Aegineta  and  Ambroise  Pare  to  the  more  practical  appa- 
ratus of  the  present,  -nill  find,  in  the  In- 
ternational Clinics  (^^ol.  III.,  15th  series, 
1905),  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
article  on  the  subject  by  Wright,  of 
New  York. 

The  late  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve  useil,  after 
the  method  of  Purman,  an  ordinary 
harness  ring  of  various  sizes  for  the 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  patella. 
O'Reilly,  of  St.  Louis,  proposed  a  very 
ingenious  modification  of  the  ring,  it 
being  an  oval  or  obiong  ring,  open  at 
one  end,  and  adjustable  by  means  of 
a  screw  so  as  to  fit  all  cases. 

Stimson,  through  a  median  longitu- 
dinal incision  made  down  to  the  bone 
and  exposing  the  attachments  of  the 
ligalncntum  patelhr  and  quadricejis  ten- 
don to  the  patella,  and  after  removal 
of  blood-clots  from  the  joint  and  from 
the  fractured  borders  of  the  bone  and  raising  out  of  the  way  the  fibro-perios- 
teal  shreds,  joined  the  fragments  together  with  a  .•simple  strong  silk  suture 
passed  in  succession  close  to  the  bone,  transversely  through  the  tendinous  at- 
tachments just  stated,  and  then,  firmly  tying  together  the  oppo.sing  ends  of  the 
suture,  completed  the  modified  features  of  the  plan. 

Barker  operated  subcutaneously  in  tlie  following  manner:  He  made  an  in- 


Fia.  83. — Shows  Barker's  Method  of  Holding 
the  Fragments  of  a  Fractured  Patella  together 
by  Means  of  Silver  Wire.  The  present  figure 
sliows  how  the  curved  needle  (n),  armed  with 
the  silver  wire  or  a  strong  silk  suture  (6c),  siiould 
be  introduced  beliind  the  fragments.     (Barker.) 
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cision  with  a  narrow-bladed  knife  down  to  aiul  lluoufili  tlie  ligamentuin  patella? 
at  the  point  of  insertion  into  the  fragment,  and  anutlicr  down  to  and  through  the 
like  insertion  of  tlie  (jiuidriceps  extensor,  tlicn  carried  thi'ougli  these  incisions, 

from  below  upward  beneath  the  patella,  by 
means  of  a  curved  needle,  a  strong  silk  su- 
ture (Figs.  83,  84,  and  85),  the  advancing 
end  of  which  was  then  carried  downward 
under  the  knee  in  the  median  line  to  the 
])oint  of  enti'ance. 

The  hlodd-rlots  on  the  fractured  edges 
of  the  bones  and  any  intcr^•cning  fibrous 
tissue  were  displaced  as  much  as  possiljle 
l)y  rubl)ing  the  fragments  together,  when 
the  suture  was  firmly  tied,  the  ends  cut 
short,  and  tlie  skin  wound  closed.  Strong 
chromicized  catgut  may  be  employed  in- 
stead. 

"AVe  agree  with  Stimson  when  he  says 
that  operative  methods  can  l)e  used  with 
confidence  when  surrounded  with  cverv  jiro- 
tection.  He  habitually  uses  tliem,  but  he 
never  teaches  them  as  proper  routine  prac- 
tice, and  strongly  advises  against  their  use 
except  by  those  who  have  had  experience, 
who  have  formed  the  habit  of  taking  pre- 
cautions, and  who  have  the  aid  of  skilled 
assistants.  Operations  should  only  be  per- 
formed on  healthy  persons  of  suitable  age, 
when  the  separation  is  over  one-half  an  inch, 
or  Avhen  there  is  much  laceration  of  the 
capsule."  (Da Costa:  "Modern Surgery.") 
Scudder  states :  "  The  o]3eration  method 
consumes  less  time  in  convalescence,  and 
an  excellent  result  is  achieved,  but  opera- 
tion exposes  to  the  danger  of  sepsis.  It 
is  the  surest  method  of  securing  perfect 
apposition  and  bony  union." 

He  describes  the  operation  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "The  joint  and  the  fract- 
ured bone  are  to  be  thoroughly  exposed  by  a  transverse  incision.  All  clots 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  or  sponged  out.  Any  loose,  small  fragments  of 
bone  should  be  removed.     In  almost  all  cases  a  rather  dense  fascia  will  be 


Fig.  84. — Shows  the  Second  Step  in  Bar- 
ker's Method.  The  wire  is  disengaged  from 
the  needle,  and  the  latter  is  entirely  with- 
drawn. Next,  the  needle  is  reintroduced, 
this  time  in  front  of  the  fragments,  then 
re-armed  with  the  end  (c)  of  the  wire,  and 
finally  again  withdrawn.      (Barker.) 


Fig.  85.— Shows  how  the  Wire  is  to  be 
Tightened  in  Order  to  Bring  the  Fragments 
together.  The  final  step  is  the  twisting  of 
the  ends  of  the  wire  after  it  has  thus  been 
tightened.      (Barker.) 
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found  overlapping  the  broken  surfaees  of  the  fragments  (especially  is  this  seen 
in  a  transverse  fracture).  These  bits  of  overlapping  tissue  or  curtains  of  tissue 
should  be  retracted  and  removed,  or  utilized  in  covering  the  sutured  fragments. 
■WTiether  sih'er  wire  is  employed  to  suture  the  bone  directly,  or  an  absorbable 
material  is  used  to  suture  the  soft  tissues,  seems  of  little  consecjuence  as  long 
as  all  fascial  tears  aiv  sutured  and  (lie  Ihhiv  fragments  are  approximated.  The 
weight  of  ojiinion  to-day  is  in  iiwov  of  abs()rl>al>le  sutures.  Closure  of  the  joint 
without  di-ainage,  and  immobilization  in  tlie  extended  jiosition,  together  with 
the  treatment  already  mentioned,  arc  indicated."  (Scudder:  "  Treatment  of 
Fractures,"  1905.) 

Preferring  open  incision  antl  suturing  of  the  fragments  in  many  instances,  I 


Fig.  86. — "A  Young  Man  who  Fell  upon  Both  Knees  and  Fractured  Both  Patella  Symmetrically.  Eight 
weeks  after  the  injury  massage  was  begun,  and  the  drawing  shows  that  the  patient  was  able,  soon  after- 
ward, to  raise  one  limb  frorn  the  bed  and  maintain  it  in  a  position  of  almost  full  extension — this,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  fragments  were  markedly  separated.  Nevertheless,  as  no  further  improvement  was 
likely  to  take  place.  I  performed  on  both  knees  the  operation  of  suturing  the  fragments,  and  secured 
a  favorable  result."      (Helferich.) 


will  briefly  indicate  my  ideas  regarding  the  general  selection  of  cases,  the  prepa- 
rations for  and  the  essential  technique  of  the  procedure. 

Those  suffering  from  fracture  of  the  jjatella,  whose  condition  will  permit, 
and  whose  environment  will  afford  skilful  treatment  and  care,  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  submit  to  operative  practice  when  commensurate  advantages  apjjeal  to 
the  discretion  of  the  patient  or  the  surgeon.  Operation  should  be  deferred,  if 
feasible,  until  after  the  acute  symptoms  of  the  primary  injury  have  subsided, 
i.e.,  from  four  or  five  days  to  a  iceek.  That  in  compound  fractures  of  the  bone 
operative  treatment  should  be  adopted  ajijiears  to  me  to  be  self-evident.  Also 
in  instances  of  a  crippled  fellow-limb,  of  jihysical  or  business  demands,  of  de- 
teriorating personal  discomfort,  and  of  prospective  activity  of  a  perplexing 
nature,  the  wi.sdom  of  operation  can  well  be  considered.     Prospective  impair- 
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incnts  of  function,  of  cs^fuhlislied  importance  (wide  separation),  and  embar- 
rassing delay  of  recovery,  invite  the  consideration  of  active  interference. 
I  am  opposed,  however,  to  the  policy  and  the  practice  of  those  surgeons 
who  operate,  for  fracture  of  the  patella,  only  because  the  bone  is  broken, 
and  irrespective  of  the  present  dangers  or  the  future  benefits  relating  to  the 
patient. 

The  preparation  for  o|)eration  includes  all  of  those  things  which  are  gener- 
ally recognized  as  essential  to  safe  aseptic  or  antiseptic  procedure  at  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

The  primary  incision  may  be  made  transversely  just  above  or  below  the 
line  of  fracture;  or  of  an  oval  shape  with  the  convexity  upward  or  downward, 
the  latter  being  preferable;  or  vertically  through  the  median  line  of  the  bone, 
as  may  best  suit  the  fancy  of  the  operator  or  meet  the  indications  of  the  case. 
The  transverse  line  of  union  of  the  soft  parts  is  cjuite  likely  to  be  ruptured  if 
refracture  happens,  especially  when  it  is  dependent  on  direct  violence.  Through 
this  and  the  oval  incisions,  however,  the  joint  can  be  the  better  cleansed  and 
the  ruptured  capsule  the  more  easily  repaired  than  through  the  vertical  in- 
cision. The  joints  should  be  cleansed  by  hot  douching  and  careful  wiping  with 
small,  soft,  moist  sponges.  The  finger  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  joint 
unless  it  be  covered  with  a  rubber  cot.  The  fibro-periosteal  tissue  often  found 
dependent  between  the  fragments  should  be  raised  upward  and  trimmed  off, 
unless  possessed  of  sufficient  structural  integrity  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
by  sewing  it  to  the  opposing  tissues  .it  will  lend  aid  to  bony  union.  From 
the  broken  edges  of  the  bone  the  blood-clots  should  be  scraped  ^^■ith  an 
ordinary  small,  sharp-edged  bone-spoon.  The  opposing  bone  borders  should 
be  bored  through  correspondingly  with  a  small  bone-drill,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  permit  of  their  accurate  and  close  apposition,  when  the  wire  should 
be  firmly  twisted  into  place  and  the  ends  cut  ofT  and  turned  down  and  gently 
forced  against  the  bone.  One  small  wire  at  the  median  line  is  cjuite  sufficient 
and  should  be  passed  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  invade  the  joint  nor  tear  out 
when  twisted  into  place.  Small  loose  fragments  should  now  be  removed,  and  the 
fibro-periosteal  tissue  united  with  catgut  suturing  over  the  line  of  fracture  if 
feasible.  The  portions  of  lacerated  capsule  at  either  side  of  tlie  joint  should 
then  be  repaired,  if  desired,  by  sewing  with  catgut,  and,  in  doing  so,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  include  an  unnecessary  amount  of  the  torn  fibres,  as  thus  un- 
due shortening  of  that  structure  will  increase  corresi^ondingly  the  difficulty 
often  attending  tlie  renewal  of  proper  joint  movements.  In  recognizing  the  fact 
that,  in  good  recovery  from  fractures  without  open  operation,  fully  serviceable 
joints  are  secured,  notwithstanding  non-surgical  repair  of  the  ruptured  borders  of 
the  capsule,  some  surgeons  are  disposed  to  employ  a  short  vertical  primary  incision 
and  omit  all  effort  to  secure  extended  repair  of  the  torn  capsule.  Drainage 
need  not  be  employed  unless  for  some  reason  the  surgeon  regartls  its  presence 
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as  salutary.  In  closing  the  wound  of  the  superficial  parts,  special  pains  should 
be  taken  to  cover  the  line  of  fracture  as  securely  as  possible  with  soft  contigu- 
ous tissues,  so  that,  if  infective  processes  gain  access  from  without  or  approach 
indirectly  from  within,  a  good  protective  barrier  may  have  been  already  inter- 
posed against  the  farther  advance.  Any  difficulty  that  may  be  encountered  by 
the  surgeon  in  this  respect  will,  as  a  rule,  be  promjjtly  surmounted  by  the  exer- 
cise of  ordinary  forethought  and  practical  expediency  on  his  part.  As  a  means 
of  securing  drainage,  when  it  seems  to  be  indicated,  the  following  measures 
may  be  adopted:  On  either  side  of  the  joint,  outside  of  the  condyles,  make 
an  opening  through  the  soft  tissues  l:)y  means  of  clo.sed,  sharp-pointed  scissors 
curved  on  the  flat;  enlarge  these  incisions  by  opening  the  scissors  and  thus  put- 
ting the  tissues  on  the  stretch;  pass  a  curved  and  rather  slender  pair  of  forceps 
from  within  outward  along  the  outer  surface  of  the  blades  of  the  scissors;  and, 
seizing  a  bunch  of  numerous  strands  of  silkworm  gut,  doubled  evenly  on  them- 
selves, pull  it  into  the  joint  cavity.  Rubber  tubing  will  not  be  efficient  when 
thus  introduced,  because  of  the  closure  of  the  lumen  by  the  pressure  of  the 
fibrous  tissue  through  which  the  opening  is  made.  The  limb  should  be  dressed 
in  the  usual  manner,  placed  on  a  splint,  and  raised  enough  to  relax  the  niu.s- 
cles  inserted  into  the  patella.  When  a  drainage  agent  is  employed,  the  part 
should  be  re-dressed  on  the  third  day,  and  the  agent  removed  unless  contra- 
intlicated.  At  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  week,  and  sometimes  before 
in  operative  cases,  if  recovery  has  gone  on  uninterruptedly,  a  light  pos- 
terior wooden  s])lint  may  Ije  applied,  or  the  limb  may  be  encased  from  the 
ankle  to  the  perineum  in  a  light  plaster-of-Paris,  felt,  or  sole-leather  splint,  care 
Ix'ing  taken  to  keep  this  splint  firmly  applied,  and  the  patient  using  a  cane  or 
crutches.  On  frequent  occasions  during  recovery  in  the  open  and  closed 
methods  of  practice,  the  dressings  should  be  renewed  and  bathing  and  massage 
of  the  limb  performed.  After  this,  applj'  a  light  posterior  splint,  suggestive  of 
the  necessity  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  patient  in  the  use  of  the  limb;  or,  better 
perhaps  in  some  patients,  a  spHnt  with  an  adjustable  lock  at  the  knee,  jiermit- 
ting  of  limitetl,  though  increased,  motion  at  intervals,  should  be  utihzed  along 
with  the  support  of  a  walking-stick.  It  is  better,  in  my  judgment,  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  passive  motion  by  means  of  the  patient's  sensitively  guarded 
movements,  with  increasing  range  ol  mechanical  control,  than  to  make  forcible 
flexion  in  the  intervals  of  quiet.  Such  a  course  as  the  former  encourages  nor- 
mal use  of  the  limb  ^\^thout  the  danger  of  undue  stretching  of  fibrous  struct- 
ures or  of  breaking  up  bony  union.  This  line  of  after-treatment  is  suitable  for  the 
open  or  the  closed  methods  of  jDractice,  pro\-ided,  however,  that  in  the  latter 
the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  the  treatment  be  somewhat  longer  deferred. 
It  is  far  wiser,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  patient's  movements  be  guarded  for 
a  week  or  two  longer  than  may  appear  to  be  necessary,  than  that  a  too  exact 
timing  of  freedom  from  restraint  result  in  a  lengthened  fibrous  or  a  fractured 
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l)()iiy  union.  Tlic  fact  tliat  I'dYacture  usvially  takes  place  at  tlie  .seat  of  union 
further  empluLsizes  the  need  of  care  in  thi.s  regard. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  and  it  may  be  inexpedient  to  suture  the  fi-agnients 
with  wire;  instead,  chromicized  catgut,  kangaroo  tendon,  etc.,  may  be  used, 
and,  if  preferred,  the  sutures  need  not  pass  through  the  bone,  l)ut  may  l)e  car- 
ried thi'ougli  the  fibrous  tissues  closely  connected  with  the  surface  of  the  bone. 
At  the  same  time,  if  thought  advisable,  borings  may  be  maile  to  receive  these 
appo.sing  agents.  In  comminuted  fracture  the  attached  fragments  of  bone 
should  be  apposetl  and  held  together  preferably  with  organic  agents,  moi-e  espe- 
cially when  the  fragments  are  too  small  to  justify  attempts  at  boring. 

Blake,  of  New  York,  has  modified  the  usual  plan  of  ])rocc(lure  in  fractures  of 
the  patella  in  an  admirable  manner,  as  it  seems  to  me.     After  completion  of 


Ftg.  87. — Shows  How  the  First  Sutures  are  Applied  in  Blake's  Method  of  Treating  Fractures  of 
the  Patella.      (From  Bryant's  "  Operative  Surgery,"  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

the  usual  operative  steps  for  uniting  the  fragments,  instead  of  suturing  them, 
Blake  sutures,  at  either  side  of  the  broken  bone,  as  close  as  possible,  with  chromi- 
cized catgut  or  kangaroo  tendon,  the  torn  aponeurosis  (Fig.  87)  for  a  distance 
of  half  an  inch  or  so.  If  the  fragments  be  carefully  adjusted  before  tightening 
the  sutures  they  will  afterward  be  found  to  be  quite  as  immovably  apposed  as 
when  joined  together  with  wire.  In  other  respects  the  technique  (Fig.  88)  is 
similar  to  that  already  statetl.  The  operative  advantages  of  the  methoil  would 
seem  to  be  at  once  apparent. 

It  is  natural,  in  a  fracture  of  .so  much  practical  importance  and  heretofore 
burdened  with  oppressive  and  often  painful  treatment  with  imperfect  results, 
that  many  diverse  plans  of  treatment  should  have  been  suggested  and  tried, 
esuecially  since  the  advent  of  asepsis.     Of  this  number  I  will  mention  only  the 
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method  atlvocated  by  Scliafer — a  method  not  unlike  that  of  Barker.     It  i.s  thus 
described  by  its  author: 

'■  A  short,  ]3referably  shghtly  curved  trocar  is  pushed  through  the  quadriceps 
tendon  above  the  patella,  and  another  one  through  the  ligamentum  patellae 
below.  The  stylet  is  removed  from  each,  and  through  each  cannula  a  sil- 
ver wire  is  threaded,  the  ends  being  united  over  a  compress  placed  o\-er  the 
broken  bone.  In  order  to  avoid  interposition  of  the  lacerated  bits  of  fascia 
tetween  the  bone  fragments,  the  skin  and  underlying  soft  parts  are  forcibly  drawn 
upward  and  downward  respectively  by  the  operator  and  an  assistant  immediately 
before  the  trocars  are  introduced,  while  at  the  same  time  the  bone  fragments  are 
approximated.  The  ]irocedure  can  be  carried  out  under  local  anspsthesia,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  from  tire  to  eight  daj-s  daily  massage  of  the  musculature  can  be 


Fig.  SS.^Shows  tlie  Lciati.i,,  .n  il„.  I  «,,  Sn  ~  ,„  Sutures  (Blake's  Method)  after  They  have  been 
Tied  and  the  Fragments  of  the  PatelLa  Reduced.  (From  Bryant's  "  Operative  Surgery,"  D.  .\p])leton 
&  Co.,  New  York.) 

begun.  With  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  passive,  and  then  active,  movements 
are  commenced,  and  the  wires  are  remo\-ed  at  the  end  of  from  four  to  five  weeks. 
The  treatment  is  finished  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  weeks." 

The  simplicity,  safety,  and  effectiveness  of  the  method  are  strongly  empha- 
sized by  the  author.  It  has,  however,  nothing  special  to  commend  it  above 
that  of  F^arker,  by  who.se  instrumental  teclmiiiue  the  former  can  be  cjuite  well 
e.xplained. 

Other  methods  of  subcutaneous  suturing  of  the  fragments  are  known,  l:)ut 
they  offer  no  adequate  advantages  over  tho.se  already  explained  to  justify  me 
in  devoting  further  space  to  their  description. 

Old  Frartiircs  of  the  Patella. 

In  old  fractures  of  the  patella  great  care  shoidd  be  exercised  in  the  ajijili- 
cation  of  remedial  measures,  else  that  which  is  already  bad  may  be  made  de- 
cidedly worse.  The  conservative  resources  of  nature,  supplemented  by  the 
outcome  of  ti-aining  and  of  the  intuitive  control  exercised  by  the  patient  over 
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a  tlisalik'il  menilx'i',  C()utril)ut('  in  a  worn lorf ill  (l('gi'c(>  to  tlic  attainiiiont  of 
practical  functional  use  in  old  fractures  of  the  patella.  Nearly  every  surgeon 
has,  time  antl  again,  Ijoen  inviteil  to  undertake  the  repair  in  instances  of  old 
and  wide  separation  of  the  fragments,  attended  with  disableil  yet  astonishing 
use  of  the  limb.  Anil,  doubtless,  not  all  who  were  consulted — to  say  notliing 
of  the  patients  themselves — have  been  satisfieil  with  the  outcome. 

For  the  purpose  of  joining  together  the  fragments  in  these  cases,  division 
of  the  cjuadriceps  tendon,  of  the  rectus  and  vasti  muscles,  so  fashioned  as  to 
cause  their  increased  lengthening  when  their  divided  borders  are  imited  by 
sutures,  has  been  practised.  Also,  lengthening  of  the  ligamentum  patella?  by 
plastic  method  and  transplantation  of  the  point  of  insertion  to  a  higher  plane, 
to  meet  a  similai-  indication,  are  measures  that  are  not  strange  to  the  surgeon. 

Fractures  of  the  patella,  when  treated  by  the  most  approved  means,  do  not 
always  unite.  The  inability  properly  to  approximate  the  fragments;  the  oc- 
currence of  septic  conditions  and  of  necrosis;  the  presence  of  diathetic  states, 
of  deficient  blood  supply  from  old  age,  or  of  disease  (old  fracture) — each  one 
of  these  not  infrecjuently  exercises  a  determining  influence  on  repair. 

In  very  many  simple  fractures  of  the  jiatella  one  will  be  content  to  ase  at 
first  a  well-padded  posterior  splint,  pulling  the  fragments  into  position  with 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster  and  holding  them  with  a  properly  fitted  harness  ring 
or  plaster-of-Paris  dressing  for  the  first  weeks;  after  wliich  time  Bryant's  or 
von  Bruns'  ambulatory  dressing  (Fig.  103)  and  crutches  or  a  cane  may  be 
utilized  for  five  or  six  weeks,  as  may  be  thought  best.  Some  authorities  advise 
that,  after  the  splints  have  been  removed,  a  lacing  knec-caj)  of  leather  should 
be  worn  in  the  daytime  for  one  j'ear.  This  seems  to  be  unnecessary,  at  least 
for  such  a  length  of  time. 

The  Results. — In  the  closed  method  a  servicealile  limb  is  the  outcome  when 
reasonable  care  is  exercised,  irrespective  of  the  plan  of  treatment  pursued.  In 
the  open  method,  with  suitable  aseptic  care,  a  favorable  result,  with  complete 
restoration  of  function,  can  be  confidently  expected. 

Powers,  in  1898  (Transactions  of  the  American  Surgical  Association),  re- 
ported 711  cases,  474  of  which  were  from  personal  communications  and  237 
from  the  literature  of  the  two  preceding  years.  Of  the  first  series,  4  died ;  of  the 
second,  6  died.  Of  the  total  (10),  3  died  from  sepsis,  and  the  remainder  from 
causes  not  related  to  operative  technicjue. 

Fractures  of  the  Leg. 

Fractures  of  the  leg  constitute,  according  to  Stimson,  six  per  cent  of  all 
fractures,  and  one-fourth  of  those  of  the  lower  extremity;  von  Bruns,  on  the 
other  hand,  places  the  frequency  at  .sixteen  per  cent  of  all  fractures.  The  most 
frequent  site  is  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  third  of  the  leg. 
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Many  of  these  injuries  are  due  to  direct  violence;  and  in  this  connection  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  large  portion  of  the  anterior  surface  of  these  bones  is 
superficial,  and  consequently  that  a  lesion  of  the  soft  tissues  is  extremely  liable 
to  occur  from  the  violence  which  produces  the  fracture,  ^^^^[en  the  injury  has 
been  caused  b)^  muscular  action  or  by  an  indirect  force,  the  sharp  ends  of  the 
bony  fragments  are  likeh'  to  i)uncture  or  lacerate  the  soft  parts,  which  is 
especially  true  in  those  cases  in  which  the  Umb  is  subjected  to  a  twisting  force. 
Finally,  osseous  tissue  constitutes  such  a  preponderating  part  of  the  leg,  and 
especially  of  its  anterior  aspect,  that  a  large  number  even  of  gunshot  wounds 
of  the  leg  in-\'oh'e  one  or  both  liones. 

Wliile  these  fractures  may  occur  at  any  age,  they  are  fomid  in  greatest 
frequency  in  the  decades  between  thirty  and  sixty,  about  equally  in  each 
decade,  and  possibly  more  often  in  males. 

In  considering  these  fractures  we  will  divide  them  into:  (1)  Fractures  of  the 
Tibia;  (2)  Fractures  of  the  Fibula;  and  (3)  Fractures  of  both  Tibia  and 
Fibula. 

(1)  Fractures  of  tlie  Tibia. 

Fractures  of  the  tibia  are  subdivided  into:  (a)  Fractures  of  the  Upper  End; 
(b)  Separation  of  the  Upper  Epiphysis;  (c)  Avulsion  of  the  Tubercle;  ((/) 
Fractures  of  the  Shaft ;   and  (e)  Separation  of  the  Lower  Epij^liysis. 

(a)  Fractures  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  may  be  caused  either  by  direct 
or  bj'  indirect  violence.  The  kick  of  a  horse  and  the  impact  of  a  heavy  or 
rapidly  moving  body  are  examples  of  the  former;  and  a  fall  from  a  height  on 
the  feet,  or  a  twist  of  the  limb,  causing  either  abduction  or  adduction,  are 
examples  of  the  latter.  The  line  of  fracture  may  be  transverse,  oblique,  or 
longitudinal,  and  may  involve  the  articulation. 

In  a  transverse  fracture  the  symptoms  are  pain,  mobility,  crepitus,  anil 
displacement.  The  displacement,  however,  may  not  be  marked,  although 
there  will  be  some  evidences  of  contusion  over  the  fracture.  If  the  fracture 
occurs  high  up  near  the  articular  surface,  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  mis- 
take the  lesion  for  a  dislocation  of  the  knee:  and  an  ana'sthetic  or  the  Roent- 
gen rays  may  be  needed  for  discriminating  Ijetween  the  two.  In  an  obliijue 
fracture  the  displacement  is  markcil,  and  conseciuently  the  irregularity  of  out- 
line, together  with  the  other  signs  of  fracture,  will  render  a  diagnosis  easy. 

If  the  fracture  involves  the  knee  joint  the  injury  nuist  be  looked  upon  as 
a  serious  affair.  The  existence  of  an  inflanmratory  process  near  so  large  an 
articulation,  the  involvement  of  the  articular  surfaces  in  oblique  and  com- 
minuted fractures,  and  the  length  of  time  required  for  repair  of  the  bone, 
amounting  sometimes  to  three  or  four  months,  demantl  a  guarded  prognosis. 
Although  in  comminuted  fractures  a  satisfactory  union  can  be  obtained, 
stiffness  of  the  joint  may  ensue.     "T^oth  tilnal  arteries  and  the  popliteal  vein,"' 
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says  Stimson,  ''liavo  bpcn  torn  in  tlii^  fracluic,"  and  tlicse  are  injuries  which 
may  cause  loss  of  thc^  linil),  if  not  of  the  patient's  life. 

Treatment. — After  reiluetioji  has  Ix-en  eiTeeted  hy  extension  and  manipu- 
lation, the  limb  may  be  inimobihzcd  in  either  the  straight,  the  extended,  or  the 
flexed  position.  If  the  limb  has  been  placed  in  the  straight  position,  the  plaster- 
of-Paris  dressing,  extending  from  the  foot  up  on  to  the  perineum,  and  re-cnforced, 
if  need  be,  by  gutta-percha  or  a  metal  strip  placed  beneath  the  seat  of  the 
fracture,  \vill  suffice;  but  this  dressing  should  not  be  applied  until  inflamma- 
tory action  is  controlled.  As  a  substitute  for  plaster  of  Paris  a  thin  piece  of 
pine  board  of  proper  width  and  padded  so  as  to  fit  accurately  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  thigh,  popliteal  space,  and  calf  of  the  leg,  may  be  employed. 

In  exceptional  cases  extension  by  means  of  weight  and  pulley  may  be  needed 
to  draw  down  and  hold  the  leg  in  proper  position.  The  anterior  splint  of  Smith 
or  of  Hodgen  or  the  double-inclined  plane  has  been  used  satisfactorily  by  those 
who  jirefer  the  flexed  position.  A  plaster-of-Paris  splint  thoroughly  applied  and 
swung  may  meet  all  indications.  For  the  removal  of  blood  or  serous  effu- 
sion that  may  be  present  in  the  joint,  aspiration  may  be  required ;  and  in  com- 
pound injuries,  if  suppuration  is  detected,  it  will  be  better  to  make  lateral  in- 
cisions, low  down,  than  tO  depend  on  the  wound  for  drainage.  If  improperly 
reduced  fragments  should  lock  the  joint,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reniove  them 
by  incision.  The  essentials  of  asepsis  and  antisepsis  are  as  imperative  here  as 
in  compound  fractures  of  the  patella. 

The  immobilizing  apparatus  nmst  be  removed  occasionally  after  the  first 
two  weeks  in  simple  fractures,  and  as  soon  as  possible  in  compound,  so  that 
passive  motion  and  massage  may,  if  possible,  be  fully  utilized  in  securing  a 
serviceable  articulation.  But  the  results  which  I  have  obtained  with  a  plaster- 
of-Paris  dressing  have  been  so  satisfactory,  and  the  dressing  itself  has  been  so 
comfortable  to  the  patients,  that  I  give  it  the  preference. 

(6)  Separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis  has  been  observed  in  a  few  instances 
in  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  .is  due  to  a  sudden  twist  of  the  leg, 
either  in  abduction  or  in  adduction;  although  Poland,  in  his  monograph  on 
"Traumatic  Separation  of  the  Epiphy.ses,"  says  that  direct  pressure  against 
the  epiphysis  is_  a  more  common  cause  than  the  indirect  above  mentioned. 
In  nearly  all  cases  the  tubercle  is  also  torn  away. 

The  displacement,  if  any,  is  slight,  is  commonly  perceptible,  and  may  be 
either  forward,  forward  and  outward,  or  laterally.  In  some  cases  the  diaphysis 
is  also  more  or  less  extensively  broken. 

(ab)  Avulsion  of  the  tubercle  has  sometimes  been  caused  by  an  unusual 
strain  transmitted  through  the  patella  from  contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles. 
This  rarely  occurs  after  the  eighteenth  year  of  age,  anil  is  most  often  caused 
by  jumping.  The  cartilaginous  union  of  the  tubercle  with  the  epiphysis  does 
not  undergo  thorough  consolidation  until  full  growth  is  attained.     The  lesion 
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is  indicated  by  the  snap  which  occurs  at  the  time.  About  two  inches  below 
the  patella  a  bony  mass,  movable  and  painful,  can  be  felt,  and  when  it  is  pushed 
downward  and  backward  crepitus  can  be  distinguished.  The  poM'er  of  extend- 
ing the  leg  is  seriously  impaired  or  entirely  lost.  This  injury  may  be  mistaken 
for  rupture  of  the  ligamentum  patella?,  or  even  for  fracture  of  that  bone,  espe- 
cially in  instances  of  severe  complicating  injury. 

Treatment. — The  leg  being  in  the  extended  position,  push  the  fragment 
into  place;  then  apply  a  popliteal  sphnt  and  allow  it  to  remain  until  all  in- 
flammatory action  in  and  about  the  joint  shall  have  subsided.  At  this  time 
a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage  should  be  apjilied  from  the  foot  to  near  the  pei-i- 
neuni;  it  should  be  lighter  below,  but  heavier  above  and  over  the  seat  of  the 
injury.  Strips  of  adhesive  plaster  will  aid  in  maintaining  apposition.  Either 
the  popUteal  splint  or  the  plaster-of-Paris  bandage  may  be  used  exclusively, 
but,  whichever  it  may  be,  it  should  be  removed  about  the  fourth  week. 

Incision  of  the  overlying  soft  parts,  and  drilling  a  hole  through  the  tubercle 
and  underlying  bone  and  pegging  them  together  with  a  bone  or  ivory  peg,  have 
been  resorted  to  successfully  in  securing  a  union  of  the  fragments.  A  good  re- 
sult may  be  expected  in  these  injuries,  but  perfect  restoration  of  function  may 
be  delayed  for  a  long  time. 

(c)  Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  tlie  tibia  at  any  point  may  be  due  to  direct  A'iolence, 
but  at  the  most  frequent  site  of  fracture — viz.,  the  juncture  of  the  middle  antl 
lower  thirds — indirect  force  is  the  most  frequent  causative  factor.  Twisting 
of  the  limb  lay  a  sudden  and  forcible  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  is 
an  important  factor  in  fractures  at  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft.  A  fract- 
ure at  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  is  usually  transverse,  but  in  the  lower 
part,  as  a  rule,  it  is  oblique,  and  may  be  spiral  or  "\'-shaped;  in  the  latter  case 
the  upper  fragment,  terminates  in  a  sharp  point,  triangular  in  shape,  antl  sit- 
uated in  front  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  bone,  while  the  lower  fragment  shows 
a  seam  or  split  that  may  extend  down  into  the  ankle  joint.  Injury  to  the 
vessels  may  occur,  and  it  should  be  carefully  Icroked  for,  and  any  bleeding 
that  may  be  present  should  be  controlled  at  once. 

The  symptoms  are  pain,  loss  of  function,  mobility,  crepitus,  and  deformity. 
This  last  symptom,  owing  to  the  superficial  nature  of  the  tibia  at  its  anterior 
surface,  and  to  the  mobility  of  the  fragments,  will  be  readily  perceptible.  If 
both  bones  are  broken,  the  mobility  will  be  greater,  and  the  fracture  of  the 
fibula  can  usually  be  detected  by  running  the  finger  along  its  anterior  aspect. 
A  contused  artery  may  exhibit  hemorrhage  at  any  time  within  a  week  or  ten 
tlays  following  the  accident. 

A  simple  fracture  here,  in  a  person  of  good  systemic  condition,  should  become 
consolidated  in  sLx  weeks,  but  a  compound  or  extensively  connninuted  fracture 
or  one  involving  the  ankle  joint  may  require  double  or  treble  that  length  of 
time  before  recovery  takes  place.     Suppuration  in  a  compound  injiu-y  greatly 
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delays  repair,  and  may  induce  necro.sis  or  eause  the  establishment  of  sinuses 
wliich  lead  down  to  diseased  bone,  and  which  may  close  and  reopen  intermit- 
tently unless  properly  treated. 

(rf)  Fracture  of  the  Internal  Malleolus. — Direct  traction  on  the  internal 
lateral  ligament,  by  sudden  out-turning  of  the  foot,  may  break  off  the  internal 
malleolus.  There  will  be  j.)ain,  mobihty,  loss  of  function,  and  displacement  of 
the  lower  fragment  dowiiward.  with  a  depression  between  the  fragments. 

Treatment. — In  some  cases  we  a.\)\Ay  the  plaster  of  Paris  at  once;  in  others 
we  employ  i)reliminary  treatment  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  swelling  and  con- 
trolling inflammatory  action,  while  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  maintain  ap- 
position of  the  soft  parts  and  bony  fragments  by  any  convenient  means  of  immo- 
bilization. In  fractures  situated  lower  down  it  is  usual  to  employ  side  splints, 
a  fracture  box,  a  posterior  gutter  splint,  a  Syme's  anterior  splint  for  the  leg  and 
ankle,  or  an  improvised  anterior  angled  splint  made  by  joining  two  pieces  of  tliin 
board  together  at  such  an  angle  as  will  fit  the  anterior  surface  of  the  leg  and 
upper  part  of  the  foot,  or  any  form  of  mechanical  device  that  will  maintain 
apposition  and  immobility  until  the  limb  can  be  encased  in  plaster  of  Paris. 
The  permanent  dressing  may  be  removed  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  weeks,  and 
the  patient  allowed  to  walk  at  first  with  crutches,  or  with  a  crutch  and  a  stick. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  he  should  walk  only  in  this  manner,  using  the 
injured  limb  as  little  as  possible.  Afterward  he  may  discard  first  the  crutch 
and  later  the  cane  or  stick.  In  effecting  and  maintaining  reduction  the  foot 
can  be  used  to  control  the  lower  fragment. 

(e)  Separation  of  the  Loirer  Epiphysis. — Separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis 
is  rare,  but  more  common  than  separation  of  the  upper  one.  The  symptoms 
are:  mobility,  soft  crei'jitus,  and  the  other  usual  signs  of  fracture;  and  the  diag- 
nosis, in  which  the  patient's  age  plays  an  important  part,  is  usually  not  diffi- 
cult. The  treatment  consists  in  reducing  the  displacement  and  immobihzing 
the  limb  with  plaster  of  Paris,  which  should  be  cut  up  before  hardening, 
and  occasionally  tightened  as  the  limb  shrinks.  Four  or  five  weeks  will  usually 
suffice  for  union. 

(2)  Fractures  of  tlie  Fibula. 

Fractures  of  the  fibula  are  more  common  than  those  of  the  tibia;  the  rea- 
sons for  this  being  that  the  fibula  is  much  lighter  than  the  tibia  in  proportion 
to  length,  and  that  its  position  on  the  outside  of  the  leg  exposes  it  more  to  in- 
juries; also  outward  turning  of  the  foot  frequently  fractures  it.  Fractures 
occur  much  less  freciuently  in  the  ujjper  two  thirds  of  the  bone  than  in  the 
lower  thiixl,  and  they  are  usually  due  to  a  direct  force  in  the  former  locality, 
and  to  an  indirect  one  in  the  latter.  In  the  up]ier  two  thirds  the  bone  is  so 
deeply  embedded  in  the  muscles  that  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  a  fracture,  and, 
besides,  in  many  cases  the  patient  can  walk,  notwithstanding  the  fracture,  al- 
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though  he  wih  ha\'e  some  jiaiii  at  tlie  seat  of  the  injury.     The  normal  chisticity 
of  the  bone  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  abnormal  mobility,  but  pressure  on  the 
lo^rer  fragment  \vill  not  tlisturb  the  upper.     Crejjitus  cannot  always  be  elicited, 
but  the  x-ray  will  readily  afford  cor- 
rect   information.     "A   linear  ecchy- 
mosis,"  says  Da  Costa,  "may  appear 
later  in  the  history  of  the  case." 

Immobilization  for  four  or  fi\'e 
weeks  vnth  plaster  of  Paris  will  gen- 
erally suffice  to  secure  union. 

Fracture  at  the  lower  third  is  far 
more  common,  and  it  has  received  the 
name  of  "Pott's  fracture"  (Fig.  89). 
As  a  rule,  it  is  due  to  an  indirect  force. 
Stimson  places  great  stress  upon  ab- 
duction and  eversion  of  the  foot  in  the 
production  of  this  fracture.  He  claims 
that  eversion  of  the  foot  gives  a  square 
break  at  the  base  of  the  internal 
malleolus,  the  tibio-fibular  ligament 
being  ruptured  or  there  being  a^'ul- 
sion  of  that  portion  of  the  tibia  to 
which  it  is  attached,  and  the  fibula 
breaking  close  above  the  external 
malleolus  by  pressure  on  this  proc- 
ess. Abduction,  he  says,  causes  an 
oblique  fracture  of  the  fibula  two  or 

three  inches  abo\'e  the  malleolus,  the  margin  of  the  internal  malleolus  giving 
way  obliquely,  with  rupture  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  first,  and  subsequently  of  the  tibio-filnilar  ligament.  In  a  case 
recently  coming  under  my  observation,  the  patient,  while  walking  on  uneven 
ice,  slipped  and  fell,  breaking  his  left  fibula,  as  sometimes  occurs  with  in- 
version of  the  foot,  especially  in  the  presence  of  sudden  and  forcible  violence. 

Von  Bergmann  says,  in  connection  with  Pott's  fracture:  "All  these 
injuries  are  produced  by  twisting  the  foot  upon  uneven  ground,  or  by  falling 
sideways  while  the  foot  is  fixed,  for  example  in  a  hole,  a  railroad  track,  or  be- 
tween rocks,  or  by  violent  rotation  of  the  leg  while  the  foot  is  fixed,  or  by  the 
foot  being  everted  or  inverted  forcibly  against  the  ground  in  jumping  or  fall- 
ing." In  fracture  by  inversion  or  adduction,  he  says:  "If,  while  the  foot  is 
fixed,  the  body  falls  to  the  tibial  side,  or  if  the  foot  is  twisted  inward  l>y  a  mis- 
step or  in  jumping,  or  if,  while  the  leg  is  fi.xed,  the  foot  is  tlriven  violently 
inward  and  upward,  the  tibio-fibular  and  external  lateral  ligaments  are  jxit 


-Putt's     Fracture.      (Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.) 
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upon  the  .stretch  and  the  latter  tears  the  external  nialkolus  oft'  at  its  [Joint  of 
insertion  if  it  is  stronger  than  the  bone;  the  result  is  a  transverse  or  slightly 
oblique  fracture  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  above  the  tip  of  the  malleolus. 
If  the  force  is  continued,  the  astragalus  is  driven  inward  against  the  internal 
malleolus  and  breaks  it  jjartly  or  completely  off;  if  the  fragment  is  displaced 
the  foot  stands  in  the  varus  position."  (von  Bergmann,  "System  of  Practical 
Surgery,"  edited  by  Bull.) 

The  same  authority,  in  speaking  of  fractures  by  eversion  and  abduction, 
says  (p.  465  of  Vo\.  lY.  of  the  original  German  edition)  that  they  "are  much 
more  frequent  than  the  above,  and  are  produced  similarly,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction,  by  violent  eversion  or  abduction  of  the  foot.  If,  for  example,  the 
entire  foot  is  held  firmly  while  the  body  falls  outward,  the  deltoid  ligament  is 
put  on  the  stretch;  it  is  rarely  torn,  but  usually  tears  off  the  internal  malleolus, 
and  as  a  rule  near  its  bafse;  exceptionally  the  ligament  is  torn  off  at  its  inser- 
tion on  the  astragalus.  .  .  .  The  fibula  breaks  at  its  weakest  point  above  the 
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tibio-fibular  ligaments,  namely,   two  to  two  and  one-fourth  inches  from  the 
tip."     This,  he  says,  is  typical  Pott's  fracture. 

Symptoms. — These  often  vary  materially,  owing  to  the  ]5eculiarities  of  each 
case.  As  a  rule,  there  is  limited  or  marked  eversion,  and  nearly  all  measures 
of  treatment  look  to  securing  recovery  without  eversion  of  the  foot.  Only  in 
rarely  exceptional  instances  is  there  inversion,  which,  howe^•er,•  is  readily  cor- 
rected. Occasionally  the  foot  is  markedly  everted,  from  excessive  spasm  of 
the  gastrocnemius  causing  tension  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  with  deformity  and 
a  backwai'd  displacement  of  the  foot.  ^AHien  the  foot  is  everted,  there  is  de- 
pression at  the  site  of  injury,  slightly  changing  the  contour  of  the  ankle.  The 
latter  change,  howe^'er,  will  be  more  marked  if  the  internal  malleolus,  or  the 
tibia  just  above  the  joint,  is  fractured.  In  some  cases  the  foot  may  be  ab- 
ducted so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  dislocation  of  the  ankle:  in  other 
cases  the  malleoli  are  farther  apart  than  in  the  uninjured  limb,  the  foot  is  too 
freely  movable  laterally,  and  crepitus  can  usually  be  elicited.  The  everted 
foot  can  easily  be  brought  to  its  proper  position  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
but,  when  released,  it  at  once  resumes  the  previous  deformity.  Palpation  dis- 
closes the  fact  that,  as  a  ride,  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  underlies 
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the  upper  fragment  and  points  toward  tlie  tibia,  or  leans  inward  and  slightly 
backward,  especiall}-  in  the  instances  of  decided  deformity.  Stimson  mentions 
three  points  where  pain  or  at  least  tenderness  on  pressure  is  cjuite  a  characrer- 
istic  feature,  viz.,  on  the  fibula  at  the  scat  of  fracture,  in  front  of  the  til)io- 
fibular  ligament,  and  at  the  anterior  Ijorder  of  the  internal  malleolus. 

Treatment. — In  a  simple  fracture  at  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  a  ]5erma- 
nent  dressing  of  plaster  of  Paris  generally  suffices.  In  some  of  the  cases  of  com- 
pound or  comminuted  fracture,  or  in  cases  attended  with  marked  inflammatory 
features  characterized  by  great  swelling  of  the  tissues,  or  with  effusion  into  the 
joint,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  a  temporary  dressing,  such  as  Dupuytren's 
splint  (Fig.  90)  or  another  of  similar  utility.  This  splint  is  made  of  a  straight 
piece  of  thin  board  reaching  from  the  middle  of  the  thigh  to  just  below  the 


Fig.  91. — Croft's  Splint;  Method  of  Cutting  out  the  "Lateral  Portions.  (From  Cheyne  and  Burg- 
hard.)  The  pieces  of  white  paper  in  the  lower  figure  are  equal  to  half  tl>e  circumference  of  the  limb 
in  the  upper  at  the  corresponding  marks,  with  the  exception  of  the  right-hand  one,  wliichis  equal  to  the 
distance  from  the  point  of  the  heel  to  the  mark  at  the  root  of  the  toes. 


foot,  and  is  padded  with  a  long  wedge-shaped  pad,  with  the  thick  end  placed 
along  the  inner  surface  of  the  leg,  beginning  just  below  the  internal  malleolus, 
while  the  thin  end  reaches  nearly  up  to  the  upper  end  of  the  splint.  The  splint  itself 
may  be  secured  by  three  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  or  by  webbing  with  buckles, 
or  by  turns  of  a  plain  roller  bandage,  one  of  wliich,  according  to  Da  Costa,  should 
be  pas.sed  just  abo\-e  the  ankle,  another  just  below  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  a 
third  at  the  upper  end  of  the  splint :  or  it  may  be  secured  by  a  few  turns  of  a  roller 
bandage  at  the  upper  end  and  a  figure-of-8  around  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  ankle. 
This  arrangement  permits  of  ready  observation,  so  that  one  can  see  if  proper  appo- 
sition is  being  maintained.  Other  forms  of  splints  have  also  given  satisfaction. 
Such,  for  example,  are    a  fracture   box,  care  being  taken  to  protect  the  heel 
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by  paildiiiji  placed  al)<i\'c,  l)ut  iicrvr  Ix'iieatli  it;  a  suspt'iujcd  .wire  splint;  or  a 
plaster-of-Paris  dressing.  Of  these  splints  I  prefer  the  last,  which  .should  cither 
be  applied  frou)  the  beginning  or  after  a  Dupuytren's  .splint  has  been  worn  for 
a  certain  length  of  time.  The  padding  at  the  lower  end  should  be  thick  enough 
to  admit  of  a(k'(|uate  inver.sion  of  the  foot  without  bringing  it  into  contact 
with  the  splint. 

(3)  Fractures  of  Bath   TUiin  and  Fihiiln  at  the  Same  Time. 

Fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  at  the  same  time  are  cjuite  frequent,  and 
are  very  often  compound,  sometimes  comminuted.  Fractures  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  log  are  due  to  direct  violence;  fractures  of  the  lower  pai't  are  due 
to  indirect  \-iolence.  AMien  a  fracture  occurs  in  the  lower  part,  the  tibia  usu- 
ally breaks  first,  and  the  fibula  later  and  at  a  higher  jioint.  A\^iile  fractures  of 
the  upper  part  are  mostly  transverse,  in  the  lower  part  they  are  oblique,  spiral, 
V-shaped,  etc. 

A  comminuted  fracture  is  far  more  readily  recognized  than  a  single  fracture 
of  either  bone.  The  greater  mobility,  the  crepitus,  the  displacement,  the  de- 
formity, and  the  functional  disability  render  the  diagnosis  in  these  instances 
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Fig.  92. — Croft's  Splint.  Shape  of  tlie  .\nterior  and  Posterior  Portions.  (From  Cheyne  and 
Burghard.)  The  upper  one  is  tlie  narrower  anterior  pieee.  Tlie  relative  width  of  the  two  portions 
can  be  varied  at  will  to  suit  the  needs  of  any  particular  case. 

comparatively  easy.  Some  difficulty,  however,  may  be  experienced  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  complete  fracture  of  one  bone,  while  the  other  is  the 
seat  of  a  partial  or  green-stick  fracture.  Pott's  fractures  may  properly  find 
a  place  in  tliis  class,  although  they  were  considered  in  connection  with  fract- 
ures of  the  fibula,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  le.sion  in  this  bone  is  greater  than 
that  in  the  tibia,  and  is  in  some  cases  limited  to  it. 

Treatment. — The  principal  feature  of  the  treatment  is  the  plaster-of-Paris 
dressing  which  has  already  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  sections  relating 
to  fractures  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  consequently  will  not  be  considered 
again.  Croft's  splints,  which  may  be  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of  these 
cases,  are    shown    in    the   accompanying   illustrations     (Figs.    91-97).      The 
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fracture  may  be  complicated  by  a  backward  elislocation  of  the  foot,  and 
special  measures  may  be  required  for  the  relief  of  this  complication;  or  the 
tendo  Achillis  may  require  subcutaneous  section,  which  should  be  resorted  to 
in  cases  in  which  contraction  of  this  tendon  occasions  nuich  displacement  or 
difficulty  in  securing  and  maintaining  proper  reduction. 

In  severe  cases  of  fracture  of  the  leg,  with  great  destruction  of  bone  and 
soft  tissues,  or  with  injury  to  the  large  ves.sels,  the  injury  should  be  most  care- 
fully investigated,  and  if  the  outlook  for  the  recovery  with  a  useful  limb  seems 


Fig.    93. — Croft's    Splint.      Removing    the    Excess    of    Plaster    from    the   Lateral    Portions.      (From 
Che>Tie  and  Burghard.)     This  shows  a  simple  way  of  insuring  an  even  distribution  of  the  plaster. 


to  be  doubtful,  and  more  especially  if  the  attempt  involves  danger  to  the  pa- 
tient's hfe,  the  question  of  amputation,  as  soon  as  shock  has  passed  away-, 
should  be  seriously  considered.  In  these  days  of  liighly  perfected  prosthetic 
appliances  the  loss  of  a  foot  or  a  leg  is  not  so  serious  a  deprivation  as  in  olden 
times.  In  the  decision  of  a  question  of  this  nature,  the  exercise  of  conserva- 
tism is  most  earnestly  urged. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  usually  a  source  of  great 
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anxiety,  not  only  on  account  of  their  serious  character,  but  also  because  Nature's 
efl'orts  at  repair  do  not  seeni  to  be  as  effective  in  injuries  of  the  leg  as  in  injur- 
ies of  some  other  jiarts  of  the  body.  As  regards  the  treatment  of  compound 
fractures  Morse  very  properly  sa}s : 

The  modern  antiseptic  treatment  must  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wound 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  inflicted.     As  a  general  rule,  it  may  he  stated  that 


Fig.  94. — Croft's  Splint.     The  Antero-posterior  Splint  Removed.     (From  Cheyn 
The  figure  shows  the  trough-like  splint  thus  formeii. 


■  and  Burghard.) 


the  first  dressing  decides  the  fate  of  the  patient  and  determines  the  jirocess  of 
wound-healing.  The  treatment  of  the  wound  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  that 
of  the  fracture  itself,  more  especially  during  the  first  two  weeks.  A  combination 
of  most  thorough  antiseptic  treatment  of  the  former,  immediate  and  perfect  reduc- 
tion of  the  latter,  and  subsequently  fixationof  the  fractured  limb  by  some  kind  of  plas- 
tic splint,  yields  the  best  results.  Whenever  there  isany  prospect  of  obtaining  primary 


Fio.  95. — Croft's  Splint.     Application  of  the  Anterior  and  Posterior  Portions.     (From  Chejme  and 
Burghard.)     The  illustration  shows  the  interval  down  the  side  of  the  limb  between  the  two  portions. 

healing  of  the  wound,  the  attempt  to  secure  it  should  be  most  faithfully  made.  In 
jiunctured  and  gunshot  fractures  and  when  the  wound  is  small  and  clean-cut.  the  sur- 
rounding skin  for  a  distance  of  several  inches  should  be  shaved  and  thoroughly  disin- 
fectedby  scrubbingwith  hot  water  and  potash  soap, then  with  alcohol,  and  lastly  with 
a  five-per-cent  carbolic-acid  or  a  1:1000  mercuric-chloride  solution.  If  the  bone  pro- 
jects from  the  wound,  the  part  protniding  should  be  included  in  the  disinfection 
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before  reduction  is  made,  as  other\\-ise  infection  ma}'  be  caused  by  the  reduction. 
Such  fractures  must  never  be  explored,  and  the  wound  should  not  be  enlarged  unless 
reduction  is  impossible  without  so  doing  or  complications  present  themselves  that 
demand  it.  Resection  of  the  projecting  fragment  is  seldom  necessary,  as  reduction 
can  usually  be  effected  under  an  ana?sthetic.     It  is  in  cases  of  this  kind  and  in  gun- 


FlG.  96. — Croft's  Splint.  Bandaging  on  the  Lateral  Portions.  (From  Clicyno  and  Burghard.) 
The  surgeon  holds  the  fracture  in  a  good  position  and  the  foot  at  right  angles,  an  as.sistant  keeps  the 
lateral  portions  in  position  at  their  upper  end,  while  a  second  assistant  applies  tlie  muslin  bandage. 

shot  fractures  that,  as  a  rule,  the  wound  beneath  the  skin  is  aseptic.     Suturing  of 
such  wounds  should  be  avoided. 

The  wound,  properly  disinfected,  is  dressed  by  applying  an  antiseptic  occlusion 
dressing.  For  this  purpose  nothing  is  more  efficient  than  a  non-irritating  antiseptic 
powder,  composed  of  four  parts  of  boric  acid  to  one  part  of  salicylic  acid,  and  a  com- 
press of  aseptic  absorbent  cotton.  Cotton  is  preferable  to  gauze,  as  it  serves  as  a 
more  efficient  filter,  and  with  the  powder  and  blood  is  soon  converted  into  a  dry  crust 
that  seals  the  wound  hermetically  and  excludes  it  from  the  entrance  of  pathogenic 


Fig.  97. — Method  of    Examining 
The  limb  is  held  steady  i 


I    Limb  in  a  Croft's  Splint.      (From  Cheyne  and   Burghard.) 
L  one  half  of  tlie  splint  wliile  the  other  is  opened  out. 


microbes.  About  a  teaspoonful  of  the  boro-salicylic  powder  is  placed  on  the  wound, 
and  the  cotton  compress  is  applied  and  retained  with  a  gauze  roller,  or,  if  there  is 
any  danger  of  it  becoming  displaced,  it  is  fastened  in  position  with  a  strip  of  adhe- 
sive plaster  before  the  bandage  is  applied.  The  dressing  should  not  be  disturbed 
until  the  wound  is  healed,  unless  signs  and  symptoms  indicate  the  existence  of 
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infection.  Should  inrcction  fdllow  this  treatment,  removal  of  the  dressing,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  wound,  c-ounter-oix'uings,  efficient  tubular  drainage,  energetic  second- 
arj'  disinfection,  and  substitution  of  the  hot  antiseptic  compress  for  the  dry  dressing 
constitute  tlie  proper  course  to  pursue.  If  wound  infection  docs  not  occur,  the  com- 
pound fracture  is  converted  at  once  into  a  simple  subcutaneous  fracture,  and 
should  be  treated  as  such. 

P.  Bruns  recommends  for  similar  ca.'^es  a  ];owder  conipo,sed  of 

Carbolic  acid 2.5  part.s 

Colophonium CO     " 

Stearin ] .3     " 

Precipitated  carbonate  of  lime 700     " 

Senn  says:  "  I  have,  however,  used  the  boro-salicvHc  powder,  in  the  proportion 
specified,  on  an  extensive  scale,  both  in  civil  and  in  military  practice,  and  have 
been  so  much  gratified  with  the  results  that  I  can  recommend  it  most  emphatically 
as  a  local  application  in  such  cases,  used  in  the  manner  described." 

The  after-treatment  of  a  compound  fracture  by  the  surgeon  [says  Dr.  Morse]  cannot 
be  too  carefully  watched.  He  must,  day  after  day,  look  for  evidences  of  infection. 
A  rise  in  temperature  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  usuallv  means  ferment  in- 


FlG.  98. — Bavarian  Splint.  Motliod  of  Application.  (From  Clipyne  and  Burghard.)  The 
inner  layer  of  flannel  is  being  smeared  with  liquid  plaster-of-Paris.  The  outer  layer  is  seen  beneath 
the  basin  and  is  ready  for  application  to  the  plastered  surface. 


toxication;  after  that  time  it  suggests  septic  infection.  In  fermentation  fever  the  sub- 
jective symptoms  are  generally  7iil;  in  sepsis  they  correspond  in  intensity  with  the 
degree  of  intoxication.  The  condition  of  the  tongue  is  of  more  diagnostic  impor- 
tance than  the  character  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  discriminating  between 
fever  and  sepsis.  In  septictemia  the  tongue  is  dry  and  usually  brown ;  in  fermen- 
tation fever  it  is  moist  and  coated.  If,  from  the  local  and  general  symj^toms,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  wound  has  become  infected,  no  time  must  be  lost  in 
removing  the  dressing  and  making  additional  provision  for  drainage.  Secondary 
disinfection  is  generally  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  If  the  wound  has  been 
sutured,  every  stitch  must  be  removed  and  drainage  established  where\'er  it  appears 
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necessarj'.  A  moist  antiseptic  compress  must  take  the  place  of  the  dn-  dreSsinc;.  and 
frequent  antiseptic  flushings  become  indispensable.  It  is  advisable,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  replace  the  more  energetic  antiseptic  solutions,  such  as  carbolic-acid 
and  mercuric-chloride,  by  Thiersch's  solution  or  a  saturated  solution  of  the  acetate 
of  aluminum,  as  the  former,  used  in  large  quantities  and  at  short  intervals,  might, 
and  often  do,  result  in  intoxication  that  may  prove  disastrous  and  even  fatal. 


99. — Bavarian  Splint.      (From  Clieyiie  and  Burghard.) 
the  limb  and  finished  by  binding  the  edges  with  leather 


I'lie  splint  has  been  removed  from 
nd  puneliing  eyelet  holes  in  it. 


The  antiseptic  irrigation  should  l:)e  jirereded  by  the  injection  of  hydrogen  dioxide. 
If  suppuration  does  not  yield  promptly  to  this  treatment,  continuous  irrigation  with 
either  of  the  mild  antiseptic  solutions  must  be  instituted  at  once,  and  has  often, 
in  my  experience,  been  the  means  of  averting  death  from  sepsis  and  in  preventing 
the  necessity  of  a  secondary  amputation.  Should  this  treatment  not  make  a  prompt 
impression  by  improving  the  local  condition  and  Ijy  ameliorating  the  general  symp- 


Fir;.  1(10. — Interrupted  Plaster-or-Paris  Splint.  (From  Chcync  and  Burghard.)  .^  form  of  .splint 
adapted  to  compound  fractures.  The  illustration  shows  how  the  iron  bars,  incorporated  with  the 
plaster  bandage,  are  bent  to  allow  free  access  to  the  wound.  The  limb  is  slung  from  a  cradle;  as  a 
rule,  the  plaster  bandage  would  be  carried  above  the  knee. 


toms,  the  propriety  of  performing  a  secondary  amimtation  must  be  considered,  with 
a  view  to  p^e^•enting  death  from  septico-j^ysemia. 

After  thorough  disinfection  of  the  wound  and  limb  and  proper  fixation  of  the 
bones,  the  limb  must  be  placed  in  a  suitable  splint  in  order  to  secure  immobilization 
and  i)revent  dis]3lacement  of  the  fragments,  even  when  attempts  at  direct  fixation 
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have  been  made.     Tenotomy  is  often  necessary  to  proper  reduction  and  IVeciuently 
aids  in  the  after-treatment  of  the  more  serious  cases. 

The  swelhng  following  a  compound  fracture  is  u.sually  far  more  extensive  than 
after  simple  fractures;  hence  it  is  frequently  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  adjust 


Fig.  101. — "Fracture  Box"  or  "Box  Splint "  for  Fractiire.s  of  the  Leg.  (From  Cheyne  and  Bnrg- 
hard.)  The  two  lateral  splints  are  rolled  up  in  a  folded  sheet,  fastened  to  the  limb  by  straps  and  buckles, 
and  the  whole  apparatus  slung  to  the  cradle.      A  bandage  is  usually  also  put  on  over  all. 

a  splint  or  external  fixation  dressing  that  will  make  allowance  for  .subsequent  swell- 
ing, and  that  need  not  be  removed  or  disturbed  in  order  to  inspect  or  redress  the 
wound.  In  fractures  of  the  leg  the  author  still  employs  the  'fracture  box  of  our 
fathers '  as  being  the  safest  and  most  comfortable  temporary  splint  that  can  be  used. 


Fig.  102. — Syme's  Horse-shoe  Splint.  (From  Cheyne  and  Burghard.)  The  sling  embracing  the 
heel  may  be  made  of  elastic  webbing.  The  smaller  figure,  at  the  left,  shows  the  method  of  rolling 
up  lint  to  make  the  padding.  The  splint  is  very  commonly  supplied  with  two  holes  bored  in  its  upper 
end.      It  is  then  secured  to  the  upper  part  of  tlie  leg  by  one  or  two  turns  of  a  bandage. 


For  compound  fractures  of  the  thigh  Buck's  extension  apparatus,  with  modi- 
fied details,  answers  every  purpose,  and  later,  when  all  acute  symptoms  have  sub- 
sided, a  fenestrated  plaster-of-Paris  splint  (von  Esmarch)  may  be  safelj'  applied. 
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The  patient  must  be  jilaced  in  a  narrow  bed  with  a  firm  hard  mattress.  Later, 
there  is  frequently  a  tendenc}'  to  eversion  of  the  foot.  This  may  be  corrected  by 
pinning  a  strip  of  Canton  flannel  along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  bandage,  passing  it 
under  the  leg  and  over  the  side  splint,  where  it  is  secured  by  several  tacks.  This 
suspends  the  leg,  taking  pressure  from  the  heel,  and  causes  the  recjuired  inversion. 
(Dr.  Nathan  Clarke  Morse,  of  Iowa,  on  Postoperative  Treatment.) 

In  the  opinion  of  some  surgeons  amhulatury  dressings,  as  they  are  called, 
have  their  place  in  the  treatment  of  many  cases  of  fracture  of  the  lower  extrem- 
ity. They  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  For  exam]:)le,  some  are  made 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  while  others  consist  of  some  special  kind  of  hip-antl-leg 
spHnt  (Fig.  103),  after  the  order  of  orthopedic  appliances;  some  are  hinged  at 
the  knee,  while  others  are  not;    some  take  the  support  of  the  body  by  means 


Flo.  103.— von  Brinis'  .\mbulant  Splint.      (Iloffa.) 

of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  or  by  a  padded  extremity  that  presses  upon  the 
perineum,  etc.,  while  others  have  the  dressing  so  arranged  as  to  grasp  the  prom- 
inences about  the  knee  and  the  conical  surfaces  of  the  thigh.  The  object  of 
all  these  contrivances  is  to  transmit  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  ground  direct 
from  the  upper  attachment,  without  use  of  the  foot,  thus  preventing  transmis- 
sion through  the  fractured  portion  of  the  leg  or  thigh.  It  is  claimed,  in  behalf 
of  this  method  of  ambulatory  treatment,  that  it  prevents  to  some  extent  shrink- 
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ago  of  tho  muscles,  retains  tlicir  coiitraetile  ])0\vei's,  entails  less  amemia  and 
flel)ility  than  if  the  ]jatient  is  confined  to  the  bed,  and  favors,  in  many  instances, 
a  more  rapid  and  satisfactory  union  of  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone.  The  main 
point  is  to  see  that  the  reduction  is  perfect  and  the  immobilization  complete. 
Special  care  is  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  foot  in  its  proper  a.xis  and  in  normal 
relation  to  the  linil),  and  to  prevent  pressure  from  being  made  on  bony  prom- 
inences or  upon  the  integument  at  any  point,  for  fear  of  causing  excoriation 
and  sloughing. 

Although  this  ambulatory  treatment  is  almost  necessarily  limited  to  simple 
fractures  or  to  slight  compound  injuries  that  are  early  converted  into  simple 
ones  by  appropriate  treatment,  yet  such  measures  undoubtedly  have  a  legiti- 
mate place  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  leg,  and  should  receive  due  con- 
.sideration. 

Fractures  of  the  Boxes  of  the  Foot. 

Fractures  of  the  l^ones  of  the  foot  comprise  about  one  and  a  half  or  two 
per  cent  of  all  fractiu'es.  The  os  calcis  is  most  frequently  broken,  and  the 
astragalus  comes  next  in  order.  Direct  force,  in  the  shape  of  a  blow  or  a  fall 
upon  the  foot,  often  produces  compound  fractures.  In  the  case  of  fractures  of 
the  OS  calcis  and  the  astragalus,  however,  the  causative  agent  is,  as  a  rule,  an 
indirect  force.  The  scaphoid,  cuboid,  and  cuneiform  bones  are  broken  with 
about  equal  frequency  by  a  direct  or  an  indirect  force.  Fractures  of  the  meta- 
tarsals and  phalanges  are  almost  invariably  proiluced  b}'  direct  force,  and  are 
frequently  compound. 

Fractures  of  the  Os  Calcis. 

Fractures  of  the  os  calcis  are  often  caused  bj^  falling  and  striking  directl}' 
on  the  feet.  (Fig.  103.)  Thej'  should  be  recognized  early,  anil  proper  treat- 
ment instituted,  for  failure  to  diagnose  the  fracture  and  properly  immobilize 
the  foot  often  results  in  necrosis.  Fractures  of  the  tuberosity  are  usually 
produced  by  violent  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  which  displace  the 
detached  fragment  upwartl.  The  contraction  of  tlie  tendo  Acliillis  is  offset  by 
the  plantar  fascia  and  muscles  arising  from  this  part  of  the  calcaneum.  The 
symptoms  are  usually  clear,  viz.,  inability  to  stand  or  walk,  displacement  of  the 
tuberosity  (heel),  and  crepitus  elicited  by  drawing  down  the  fragment.  Loss 
or  impairment  of  the  power  of  extending  the  foot,  and  lowering  of  the  plantar 
arch,  may  also  be  observed  in  these  cases.  If  the  fragment  cannot  be  replaced 
and  held  there,  it  should  be  exposed  and  fixed  by  an  ivory  or  bone  peg  or  by 
suturing.  Fractures  invohang  the  sustentaculum  tali  are  rare  and  are  usually 
associated  with  other  injury  to  the  calcaneus.  Sometimes  the  fracture  pro- 
duces a  pes  valgus.  Comminuted  fractures  are  produced  by  compression,  the 
violence   being  ap])lied   directly   to   the   heel.      The  severity    of    the  fracture 
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depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  weiglit  and  force.  Fis.sures  without  displacement 
cannot  very  well  be  detected  in  this  fracture,  yet  persistent  pain  and  loss  of 
fvmction,  with  effusion,  should  be  sufficient  e\idence  to  warrant  the  placing  of 
the  foot  in  some  kind  of  inunobilizing  apparatus.  Unusual  pain  should  al- 
ways demand  a  careful  investigation,  and,  if  there  be  any  doubt  with  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  injury,  the  foot  .should  be  treated  as  if  a  fracture  did  exist. 
There  is  in  some  ca.?es  a  broadening  of  the  heel  with  discoloration,  and  the 
grooves  on  either  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis  are  often  obliterated. 

Fractures  of  tlie  Astragalus. 

Fractures  of  the  astragalus  are  commonly  the  outcome  of  falls  from  a 
height  and  striking  sciuarcly  on  the  feet.  Under  these  conditions  the  body 
of  the  bone  is  broken  between  the  tibia  and  the  os  calcis.  Fracture  of  one 
or  more  of  the  inmiediately  contiguous  bones  not  unfretjuently  happens  at  tlie 
same  time.  There  is  no  established  hne  of  fracture  and  the  fragments  vary  in 
number  and  in  their  relations  with  each  other.  Fracture  is  frequently  produced 
by  a  violent  flexion  of  the  foot.  A  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  often 
attended  with  a  slight  fracture  of  the  internal  malleolus.     There  may  be  little  or 


Fic.  104.  —Fracture  of  the  Calcaneus  by  Crushing.      (.Vnger.) 


no  displacement,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  backward  tlisplacement,  the  frag- 
ment sometimes  appearing  posteriorly  between  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  the 
tendo  Achillis. 

The  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the  astragalus  may  be  determined  by  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms:  A  limitation  of  motion,  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  inabil- 
ity to  stand  or  walk  upon  the  foot.  There  is  little  or  no  displacement,  and 
the  con(Ution  is  oftentimes  mistaken  for  a  severe  sprain.  Persistent  swelling 
with  marked  tenderness  and  some  extravasation  of  blood,  antl  crepitus,  sliould 
vol..  III. — 14 
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bo  rcgivrdcd  as  sufficient  evidence  of  a  fractuic.  In  fiactviie  of  the  neck  of 
the  bone,  the  head,  when  displaced,  may  be  noted.  In  all  doubtful  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  well  to  antpsthetize  the  patient  ami  thus  determine  the  presence  of  a 
false  point  of  motion  and  ])erhaps  crepitus.  It  is  wiser,  when  possible,  to  fore- 
stall anesthesia  and  nianii)ulation  in  diagnostic  effort  by  the  utilization  of 
x-rays,  preferably  in  both  feet,  for  jiurposes  of  comparison. 

Fractures  of  tlie  Other  Tarsal  Bones. 

In  fractures  of  any  other  of  the  tarsal  bones,  the  following  symptoms  are 
usually  present:  Pain,  swelling,  mobility,  crepitus,  widening  of  the  foot  at  the 
point  of  fracture,  and,  as  Pick  has  pointed  out,  a  loss  of  the  arch  of  the  foot. 
Crepitus  may  not  be  detected  at  fii-st,  on  account  of  the  natural  wedged  con- 
dition of  these  bones,  and  later,  even  after  swelling  has  subsided,  it  may  not 
be  possible,  without  the  employment  of  a  general  anaesthetic,  to  elicit  this 
symptom — a  procedure  which  is  rarely  advisable.  As  a  rule,  it  can  be  elicited 
only  by  rotating  the  foot  while  the  heel  is  firmly  held.  The  pain  usually  be- 
comes more  intense  when  the  foot  is  flexed.  If  displacement  exists,  the  diag- 
nosis is  clear.  There  is  always  loss  of  function,  particularly  to  be  noticed  in  an 
attempt  to  walk.  The  real  contlition  can  be  ascertained  only  after  the  swelling 
has  subsidetl.  Fragments  can  occasionally  be  felt  just  beneath  the  skin, 
and  their  presence  usually  occasions  some  deformity. 

The  course  of  these  fractures  of  the  foot  is  usually  characterized  by  a  long 
period  of  recovery;  and,  even  after  recovery  has  taken  place,  there  remains, 
for  several  months  or  even  for  years,  a  more  or  less  persistent  pain  in  the  sole 
of  the  foot.  In  exceptional  cases  a  flat  foot  develops,  and  Avith  this  condi- 
tion is  associated  some  eversion  of  the  foot.  Motion  may  be  free  in  the  ankle 
joint,  but  impaired  in  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  and  medio-tarsal  joints. 

In  the  treatment  of  fi-acture  of  a  bone  of  the  tarsus  the  first  step  required 
is  to  reduce  the  deformity;  and,  in  order  to  reduce  it  properly,  it  will  often  be 
necessary  to  employ  a  general  ana?sthetic.  The  reduction  is  effected  by  means 
of  extension  and  counter-extension  and  direct  pressure  on  the  displaced  frag- 
ments. The  maintaining  of  the  fragments  in  position  is  not  always  easy,  it 
being  often  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  continue  the  forces  that  restored  them 
to  place.  Local  pressure  made  by  means  of  a  tourniquet  and  pad,  or  estab- 
lished in  some  other  way,  may  be  utilized,  preferably  the  former,  since  continu- 
ous and  well-regulated  pressure  can  thus  be  best  secured.  If,  however,  the  os 
calcis  (the  heel)  be  fractured  as  above  described,  the  foot  shoukl  l)e  extended 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  comfort,  the  fragment  pushed  down  into  place,  and 
the  foot  and  fragment  thus  confined  by  means  of  a  plaster-of-Paris  dressing 
encasing  the  foot  and  the  leg  quite  up  to  the  knee.  The  application  of  the 
plaster  bandages  in  a  figure-of-8  form  around  the  heel,  thence  under  the 
sole  and  over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  will  aid  the  retaining  power.     A  lighter 
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splint  applied  at  the  front  of  the  foot  and  leg,  and  meeting  the  same  indica- 
tions with  the  aid  of  adhesive  plaster  and  bandages,  may  be  used. 

If  no  deformity  exists  in  fracture  of  the  tarsus,  a  temporary  dressing  should 
be  applied  and  the  swelling  reduced  by  the  application,  for  several  days  if 
necessary,  of  an  ice  bag  or  perhaps  of  an  evaporating  lotion.  After  the  swell- 
ing has  subsided,  the  foot  should  be  maintained  in  a  position  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  leg  and  a  permanent  immovable  dressing  applied.  The  fnu-tuie 
box  is  reconnnended  by  many,  but  plaster  of  Paris,  I  believe,  makes  a  much 
better  antl  more  comfortable  dressing  and  should  lie  worn  for  six  weeks. 
Should  the  dressing  become  loose,  it  should  be  i-emoved  and  a  new  one  applied 
in  its  place.  In  case  a  projecting  fragment  cannot  be  forced  into  place,  it 
should  be  excised,  for,  if  it  be  left,  it  will  be  likely  to  cause  ulceration  or  slough- 
ing of  the  tense  soft  parts  over  it,  as  well  as  to  prove  a  source  of  irritation 
thereafter  from  pressure  of  boot  or  shoe.  In  compound  fractiu'es,  drainage  is 
necessary,  and  provision  must  l)e  made  for  it  by  cutting  out,  in  the  immovable 
dressing,  a  door  or  fenestra  over  the  woiuul. 

The  foot  should  be  kept  elevated  for  a  time.  While  it  is  not  always  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  patient  cjuiet  longer  than  the  first  ten  days  or  two  weeks, 
yet,  if  he  be  allowed  to  sit  up,  the  foot  should  not  rest  on  the  floor.  The  allow- 
ing of  patients  to  walk  on  crutches  should  be  at  first  practised  with  discretion, 
as  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  foot,  in  the  u])right  position,  may  keep 
up  the  swelling  and  possibly  cause  embarrassments  requiring  operative  relief. 

The  bearing  of  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  injured  foot  shoidd  be  deferred 
for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  possibly  longer,  depending  on  the  degree  of  infliction 
caused  by  the  act.  The  lowering  of  the  main  arch  of  the  foot,  because  of  the 
impainiieiit  df  the  imsterioi-  pilhii-  (the  os  calcis)  is  not  unusual  in  fracture  of 
that  b(ine.  Also  this  (leformity  may  follow  fracture  of  the  astragalus.  Fract- 
ure of  tlic  sustentaculum  tali  may  cause  inversion  of  the  foot.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  patient  to  undergo  a  long  course  of  hot-water  baths,  massage,  and 
passive  motion  before  a  serviceable  limb  is  assured. 

Fractures  of  (lie  Metatarsal  Bones  and  the  Phalanges. 

Fractures  of  the  metatarsal  bones  and  the  phalanges  are  readily  detected, 
but  not  so  easily  as  are  those  of  the  hand.  They  are  treated  on  the  same  plans 
as  those  reconmiended  for  fracture  of  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  upper 
extremity.  Rest  of  the  injured  foot  is  of  importance  for  apparent  reasons. 
The  foot  should  be  kept  quiet  for  four  or  five  weeks.  Union  usually  results 
without  any  functional  impairment.  Fractures  of  the  toes,  however,  owing 
to  their  comparatively  small  size,  are  best  treated — except  in  the  case  of  the 
great  toe — by  .separating  with  pads  and  binding  together.  A  splint  moulded 
to  the  great  toe  and  to  the  outer  and  inner  metatarsal  bones,  will,  when  band- 
aged in  place,  meet  the  indications. 
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General  liE.MAUKS. 

The  torni  "  pseudai'throsis  "  signifies  an  almornial  point  of  motion  in  a 
bone,  the  result  of  a  fracture  which  has  failed  to  unite  after  nature's  efforts  at 
repair  have  been  exhausted.  Dela\'ed  union  oi'  teni]iorary  failiu-e  is  present 
when  union  is  delayed  beyond  tln'  time  ordinarily  rccjuired  for  consolidation. 

The  difference  between  delayed  uni(  m  and  ]  )seudarthrosis  or  ununited  fracture, 
while  distinct,  is  more  or  less  an  ai'bitrary  one.  It  is  distinct  in  the  sense  that 
the  term  "  delayed  union  "  is  applied  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is  more  than 
a  fair  probability  that  the  process  of  repair  is  still  in  progress  and  that  union 
will  later  result  from  simple  niethotls  of  treatment:  while  "ununited  fracture" 
is  applied  to  those  in  which  all  efforts  at  repair  on  tli(>  part  of  nature  have 
ceased,  and  in  which  only  vigorous  efl'orts  on  die  jtart  of  the  surgeon  will  renew 
them.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  decide  in  the  early  stages  which  cases  will 
finally  unite  and  wliicli  fail.  We  are,  therefore,  comj)elled  to  adoi^t  a  more 
or  less  arbitrary  rule  in  distinguishing  between  the  two  conditions.  When 
the  fracture  fails  to  unite  in  the  time  usually  sufficient  in  the  particular  bone 
involved,  we  call  it  delayed  union.  The  term  ununited  fracture  oi-  non-union 
is  not  cnii)loyed  until  after  three  or  four  months  have  elapsed,  when  it  is  be- 
lieved that,  in  most  cases,  nature's  efforts  have  been  exhausted.  A  still  more 
arbitrary  rule  is  adopted  by  some  surgeons,  who  assert  that  if  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  consolidation  has  not  occurred  the  condition  is  one  of  delayed  union;  and 
if,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  union  has  still  failed,  ununited  fracture  is  pres- 
ent. While  this  will  serve  as  a  good  working  rule,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  some  bones,  as  the  clavicle,  usually  unite  in  three  or  four  weeks;  while 
others,  as  the  femur,  require  from  six  to  eight  weeks  for  union.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  union  hatl  been  delayed  considerably 
longer  than  three  or  four  months,  and  in  which  the  unaided  efl'orts  of  nature, 
except  for  the  correction  of  errors  in  the  treatment,  were  sufficient  to  produce 
consolidation.  Penn  reports  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  fenuir  wliicli  united 
after  immobilization  and  extension  in  two  months,  in  which  union  had  been 
delayed  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  accident.  Delayed  union  may  also  be  de- 
fined as  the  earliest  manifestation  of  p.seudarthrosis,  and  its  most  imjiortant 
characteristic  is  that  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  union  later  develojis. 
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Ununited  fracture  indicates  a  failure  of  ossification  of  the  newly  formed 
reparative  material  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  This  maj'  result  in  one  of  several 
degrees  of  insufficiency  of  union.     There  may  be  an  entire  absence  of  any 


Fig.   105. — Corson's  Case  of  Excessive  Bone  .-Vtropliy   Following  Fracture.     (Annals  of  Surgcrij,  Oct., 
1898.)     a,  Riglit  forearm;  b,  left  forearm. 

connecting  bond  between  the  two  fragments,  which  then  become  more  or 
less  rounded  and  atrophied,  resulting  in  a  freedom  of  motion  of  the  fragments 
on  eacli  other  and  usuallv  a  shrunken  flail-like  character  of  the  limb. 
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Much  mofc  I'riMiuciitl}'  there  i.s  ;i  fil)roii.s  coiiiieedo!!  between  the  fragments, 
the  uniting  filjro-liganientous  bands  varying  in  iengtli  and  strength  accord- 
ing to  tlie  distance  between  the  ends  of  the  bone.  The  mefkiUary  cavity  may 
be  closed  at  the  ends,  which  are  more  or  less  rounded  and  covered  by  a  fibrous 
tissue  like  the  jjeiiosteuni.  The  atrophy  and  rounding  of  the  fragments  are 
due  to  a  rarefying  osteitis,  which,  in  some  cases,  may  continue  until  tlie  greater 
part  ()f  llic  l)one  has  lieen  absorbeil.*  Coi'son  reported  an  interesting  case 
of  this  kind  (see  Fig.  105).  The  riglit  ulna  probably  had  been  fractured  in  a 
fall  ten  years  before,  the  injury  being  treated  simply  with  a  lotion;  and,  five 
years  before,  both  bones  of  the  left  forearm  had  positively  been  fractured 
and  properly  ticated.  Except  for  paralysis  agitans  of  the  left  side  of  six 
months'  duration  and  a  slight  senile  bronchitis  when  Corson  saw  her,  the  pa- 
tient was  healthy  and  vigorous  for  her  age.  A  remarkable  instance  is  that 
recorded  in  the  ]k)ston  Medical  and  Sur<jical  Journal,  ISoS.  (iood  union  had 
already  !)egun  in  a  fracture  of  the  humerus,  when  a  refracture  occiu'red  and 
was  followed  by  a  rapid  absorption  of  the  whole  bone  from  the  axilla  to  the 
elbow.  Gross  refers  to  a  similar  case  in  which  the  whole  humerus,  except  the 
condyles  and  a  little  of  the  head,  was  absorbed  in  six  years  following  the  fract- 
ure. This  fracture  had  been  ]3receded  by  another  an  inch  and  a  half  above, 
three  months  before,  which  united  in  the  usual  time.  The  general  health 
remained  unimpaired,  and  the  nuiscles  of  the  arm  well  developed. 

Finally,  and  in  rare  cases,  a  true  joint  may  be  formed  at  the  seat  of  fract- 
ure. The  ends  of  the  bone  when  in  contact  may  become  covered  with  a 
layer  of  cartilage,  and  this  with  a  form  of  synovial  membrane,  smooth  and 
polished,  the  fibrous  miiting  structiu'e  foi-ming  a  capsule  containing  a  lul)ri- 
cating  fluid,  synovial  in  character.  Of  seven  such  cases  collected  by  von  Bruns, 
four  involved  the  humerus,  two  the  forearm,  and  one  the  leg.  Diseases  charac- 
teristic of  joints,  such  as  arthritis  deformans,  and  foreign  bodies  have  been 
known  to  affect  these  false  joints. 

At  times  the  union  may  be  partly  fibrous  and  partly  bony.  This  was 
demonstrated  in  a  fracture  of  the  fibula  operated  on  by  Gould.  The  patient 
complained  of  extreme  pain  on  special  movements  of  the  foot.  At  (jperation 
it  w'as  established  that  the  line  of  fracture  had  united  at  both  ends  by  bone 
and  in  the  centre  by  fibrous  tissue.  This  fibrous  tissue  was  adherent  to  the 
sheaths  of  the  surrounding  muscles,  so  that  on  movement  of  these  muscles 
pain  was  produced  by  dragging  on  the  adhesions. 

Frequency. 

While  delayed  union  is  relatively  common,  ununited  fracture  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  rare.     Mr.  Walker,  of  Oxford,  met  with  only  6  or  8  cases  in  more 

*Annal.s  of  Surgery,  Oct.,  189S. 
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than  1,000  fractures  which  he  had  treated.  In  nearly  4,000  fractures  treated 
at  the  iliddlesex  Hospital,  Lonsdale  found  only  5  or  6  imunited,  excluding 
those  occurring  witliin  a  capsule.  Pier&on  collected  367  fractures,  only  1 
of  wliich  was  ununiteil.  Karmilow  places  the  frequency  at  1  in  300  or  400, 
Hamilton  at  1  in  500.  Of  489  fractures  at  the  Zurich  Clinic,  6  were  imunited 
and  in  16  delayed  union  was  present,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  high  percentage 
of  failure  of  union.  On  the  other  hand,  Norris  found  that  of  946  recent  fractures 
received  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  not  one  resulted  in  non-union. 

Etiology. 

The  exact  etiology  in  most  cases  is  difficult  to  establish,  and  this  is  proba- 
bly responsible  for  the  large  variety  of  conditions  assigned  as  causes.  These 
are  generally  di\dded  into  the  constitutional  and  local.  Although  the  failure 
of  union  has  been  attributed  to  numerous  constitutional  disturbances,  it  is 
very  probable  that  in  most  cases  some  local  factor  is  at  fault.  The  projaer 
appreciation  of  this  fact  is  important.  To  assume  that  a  suspected  or  recog- 
nized dyscrasia  or  a  constitutional  condition  is  responsible  for  the  delayetl 
union,  and  to  act  on  that  assumption  to  the  extent  of  directing  one's  efl'oi'ts 
to  constitutional  treatment  only,  and  neglecting  to  seek  and  correct  local  dis- 
turbances, would  in  most  cases  lead  to  the  loss  of  very  valuable  time.  In  the 
absence  of  any  positive  evidence,  it  would  be  much  safer  to  assume  that  the 
cause  is  local,  and  to  direct  one's  attention  to  the  dressings,  which  may  be  faulty 
or  may  have  been  disturbed  by  a  rebellious  patient.  It  is  not  intended  here 
to  imply  that  the  constitutional  treatment  is  to  lie  neglected,  Init  that  it  should 
be  of  secondar}^  imjjortance  to  the  local.  On  the  other  hantl,  some  surgeons 
attach  much  more  importance  to  constitutional  causes  than  do  others.  Pilcher 
maintains  that  they  indisputably  determine  non-union  in  many  cases,  and 
points  to  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  defective  immobilization  fails  to 
prevent  union.  He  refers  to  two  patients,  in  both  of  whom,  at  two  different 
periods,  fractures  occurred,  imion  being  delayed  in  each  fracture,  showing  that 
a  constitutional  predisposition  probably  existed.  Most  surgeons,  however, 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  local  are  by  far  the  more  important  causal  factors. 
Agnew,  in  discussing  local  causes,  says  that  in  most  instances  of  delayed  miion, 
and  especially  in  those  of  non-union,  which  came  vmder  his  care,  the  cause 
could  be  traced  to  certain  influences,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  pres- 
ence of  a  foreign  body,  as  a  fragment  of  necrosed  bone  or  a  ball.  He  also 
adds  that  not  unfrequently  the  failure  is  due  to  a  defective  dressing  or  a  refrac- 
tory patient. 

Constitutional  cmises  are  of  importance,  probably  through  their  influence 
in  depressing  cellular  acti^^ty  in  general,  as  from  ana?mia  following  serious 
hemorrhage,  or  from  exliausting  conditions.     Agnew  savs  that  he  has  fovmd 
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shock  in  a  miiuluT  of  instaiicct^  to  have  rctanlcd  consoliilalioii.  Only  those 
constitutional  causes  conunonly  alhiili'il  lo  in  coiincclion  witli  ])scuilai1hrosis 
will  be  referred  to  here. 

Pregnancy  and  lactation  may  have  some  influence  in  tlelaying  consolidation. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  blood  recjuired  by  the  uterus,  and  its  consequent 
deficiency  elsewhere,  will  account  for  any  influence  it  may  ha\'e  in  retarding 
ossification.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  disturbance  in  repaii-  is  due  to  the 
abstraction,  from  the  mother,  of  the  calcium  salts  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ftrtal  skeleton.  Packard  says  that  against  the  cases  adduced 
in  proof  of  this  cause  must  be  set  a  great  many  in  which  the  cure  has  been  rapid, 
and  he  refers  to  such  a  case  which  came  under  his  care  at  the  Episcopal  Hospital. 

Many  cases  of  delayed  union  have  Ix'en  ascribed  to  syphilif:,  yet  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  this  disease  has  little  or  no  influence  on  the  process  of  bone 
repair,  beyond  its  effect  in  lowering  general  vitality.  The  coexistence  of  syphi- 
lis and  slow  union  has  been  reported  many  times,  but  the  evidence  of  a  causal 
relation  is  not  convincing,  and  the  weight  of  authority  is  against  it. 

Cancer,  aside  from  localized  deposits  in  a  bone,  will  not  interfere  with  union. 
Brodie  and  Liston  reported  cases  of  cancer  in  which  fractures  occurring 
from  slight  violence  unitetl  as  if  they  had  been  in  healthy  bones.  Fractures 
occurring  at  the  seat  of  cancerous  deposits,  leading  to  absorption  of  bone 
tissue,  will  probably  not  unite. 

Scurvy,  and  fevers  of  a  depressing  nature,  l^y  inducing  great  del.)ilit}'  in  the 
vital  powers,  may  interfere  with  the  reparative  process.  Improper  abstinence 
from  food  as  in  the  treatment  of  obesity,  and  the  removal  of  an  habitual  stimu- 
lant, have  been  said  to  act  in  a  similar  manner. 

Disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  may  also  have  some  influence  in  delay- 
ing the  healing  of  fractures.*  Girchier  says  that  patients  suffering  from  general 
paresis  of  the  insane  show  a  greater  frangibility  of  the  bones  and  a  greater 
liability  to  delayed  union,  soft  fibrous  union,  and  complete  non-imion,  than 
do  those  who  suffer  from  some  other  form  of  insanity.  That  the  interference 
with  union  was  not  due  to  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  patient  was 
shown  in  the  first  place  b}'  the  fact  that  these  patients  were  generally  more 
manageable  than  those  with  most  other  forms  of  insanity,  and  in  the  second 
place  by  the  fact  that  Girdner  was  always  able  to  obtain  imion  and  useful  limbs 
when  the  patients  suffered  from  any  other  forn^  of  insanity,  as  acute  or  chronic 
mania.  In  nearly  all  of  these  it  was  more  difficult  to  adjust  and  immobilize  the 
fragments,  owing  to  the  restlessness  present,  than  in  cases  of  general  paresis. 
Dennis  refers  to  a  case  in  which  there  occurred  a  spinal  injury  with  fracture  of 
the  humerus  and  leg  of  the  same  side.  The  humerus  united,  but  the  leg  failed. 
Other  cases,  however,  are  reported  in  which  under  similar  circumstances  union 
of  a  fracture  below  the  seat  of  injury  in  the  cord  has  resulted  without  delay. 

*Annals  of  Surgerj-,  1897,  i. 
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Tlie  cutting  off  of  the  main  hlood  supply  of  a  limb  nmst  have  some  disturbing 
influence  on  the  reparative  process  in  bone,  as  it  tlocs  in  that  of  the  soft  tis- 
sues, but  with  the  return  of  a  good  blood  supph'  from  the  collateral  circula- 
tion union  will  probably  proceed  as  in  the  normal  limb.  Brodie  showed,  from 
experiments  on  lower  animals,  that,  in  the  first  week  after  ligature  of  the 
main  arter}',  luiion  is  clclayed  for  about  a  week,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
it  goes  on  as  though  no  such  operation  hatl  licen  done.  The  following 
case,  which  the  wi-iter  had  under  his  care  at  the  University  Hos])ital,  illustrates 
the  possibilities  of  a  similar  condition.  As  the  result  of  a  crushing  accident 
there  was  a  conrminuted  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  and  the  circulation 
below  was  so  compromised  that  no  pulsation  could  be  felt  at  the  ankle  in  either 
of  the  tibial  arteries.  The  greater  part  of  the  leg  soon  became  threateningly 
pale,  cold,  and  axlematous,  and  later  gangrenous  areas  appeared.  These 
proved  to  involve  only  the  superficial  tissues,  and  to  be  localized  to  small  por- 
tions of  the  surface.  For  the  first  week  the  question  of  amputation  was  held 
in  abeyance,  anil  was  at  the  end  of  that  time  consitlered  umiecessary.  Union 
was  delayed  mitil  the  thirteenth  week,  when  the  patient  was  able  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  body  and  to  walk  \nthout  discomfort  at  the  scat  of  fracture. 
The  comminution  of  the  bones,  the  degree  of  elevation  employed,  and  the 
difficulty  in  l)ro^■iding  immobilization  could  in  themselves  account  for  the 
delay  in  union.  Other  causes  giving  rise  to  similar  disturbance  of  the  blood 
supply  are :  too  tight  bandaging,  injury  of  the  veins,  and  thrombosis.  Berard 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  mrion  of  the  various  epiphyses  in  the  long 
bones  of  the  extremities  with  their  shafts  is  related  to  the  direction  of  the 
nutrient  arteries;  and  Gueretin's  statistics  seemcci  to  show  that  non-union 
was  more  common  at  those  ends  of  the  long  bones  away  from  which  the  nu- 
trient arteries  were  directed.  On  the  other  hand,  Norris,  after  an  analysis  of 
forty-one  cases,  failed  to  confirm  this  view. 

Advanced  age  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  pi'edisposing  cause  of  imperfect 
miion  in  fractures.  Horner  reported  a  fracture  of  the  humerus  in  a  woman 
ninety  years,  Agnew  a  fracture  of  the  thigh  in  a  woman  ninety-five  years, 
and  Gross  one  of  the  humerus  in  a  woman  one  hundred  years  of  age,  in  all  of 
which  cases  consolidation  occurred  in  the  normal  period.  Amesbury,  who  saw 
about  ninety  cases  of  ununited  fracture,  and  von  Bruns,  who  collected  statistics 
bearing  on  this  point,  concluded  that  pseudarthrosis  is  more  rare  in  childhood 
and  old  age  than  in  the  intervening  period  of  life. 

Fragilitas  ossium,  a  condition  in  which  fractures  occur  from  slight  causes, 
and  in  which  one  would  naturally  expect  union  to  be  slow,  does  not  interfere 
with  the  process  of  union,  as  is  shown  by  the  reported  cases.  The  writer  saw 
at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which  at  different  times 
twenty-four  fractures  had  occurred,  every  one  uniting  with  the  usual  rapidity. 

Wiile  the  local  causes  are  more  frecjuently  apparent  than  the  corstitutional 
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and  can  in  sonic  cases  lie  positively  demonstrated,  there  is  considei'alile  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  their  indivitlual  importance.  That  which  will  demand 
the  greatest  attention  from  the  physician  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  immobilization 
of  the  fracture.  It  is  probably  the  most  frequent  cause  of  pseudarthrosis 
and  may  be  the  result  of  a  faulty  dressing,  too  frequent  examination  by  the 
physician,  or  of  interference  on  the  ]>art  of  the  patient,  who,  in  seeking  relief 
from  pain  or  fatigue,  loosens  tlie  liandages  or  relaxes  the  i-xtension. 


Fig.   106. — Ununited  Fracture  of  Botli  Rones  of  tlie  Leg,  with  Ov 
Dr.  H.  K.  Pane-cast.) 


Flapping.     (Skiagraphcd  by 


Too  icide  an  interval  between  tlie  fnianients,  as  from  necrosis  in  a  compound 
fracture  or  the  remo\'al  of  detached  fragments  in  a  compound  conuninuted 
fracture,  may  result  in  an  insufhcient  deposit  of  callus  to  liridge  the  gup.  On 
the  other  hand,  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  a  separation  of  the  fragments 
of  from  two  to  six  inches  has  been  overcome  and  the  bone  reunited  with  little 
or  no  shortening  in  the  affected  limb.     The  time  required  for  union  in  these 
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cases  is,  of  course,  prolonged  and  tlie  lialiility  to  failure  is  increased.  Too  great 
overlapping  may  also  interfere  with  union  by  removing  the  fractured  surfaces 
from  each  other  by  too  wide  an  interval  (see  Fig.  106). 

The  interpositioti  of  joreign  tissues,  such  as  tendon,  muscle,  bullets,  or  necrosed 
bone,  sometimes  seems  to  offer  an  insuperable  barrier  to  consolidation  (see  Fig. 
107).  Interposition  of  fibrous  tissue  occurs  in  almost  every  fractured  patella, 
either   from   the  offending   instrument  in  fract-  >, 

ures  by  direct  violence,  or  from  atmospheric 
pressure  in  fractures  by  intlirect  violence.  Muscle 
tissue  frequently  intervenes  in  fractures  of  the 
humerus  and  femur,  where  the  surrounding  mus- 
cles are  closely  adherent  to  the  bone.  Roberts 
reported  a  case  of  ununited  fracture  of  the  hu- 
merus in  which,  after  the  bone  had  been  exposed 
by  incision,  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  the  frag- 
ments. The  stripped-up  periosteum  and  nmsclcs 
held  such  relation  to  the  fragments  that  resection 
of  the  ends  of  the  bone  was  necessary  before  its 
continuity  could  be  restored.  In  a  case  of  Mor- 
ton's involving  the  same  bone,  extreme  j^ain, 
spasm,  and  finally  non-union  resulted  from  inter- 
position between  the  ends  of  the  bone  of  a 
small  fragment,  which  lay  across.  A  portion  of 
the  muscle  and  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  were 
also  implicated.  \Vhenever  possible  the  interven- 
ing substance  should  be  disengaged  by  extension 
and  maniinilation:  and  in  these  cases,  as  well  as 
in  those  in  which  overlapping  or  separation  of 
the  fragments  exists,  grating  of  the  fractured 
surfaces  should  be  obtained  to  determine  that 
the  fragments  are  in  proper  position. 

Compound  fractures  which  become  infected  may  result  in  delayed  or  non- 
union, although  this  is  far  from  being  the  rule,  especially  since  the  introduction 
of  antiseptic  methods  of  treatment.  Pilcher  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
of  2,900  gunshot  fractures  of  the  humerus,  in  the  Civil  War,  only  6  resulted 
in  non-union.  The  depressed  constitutional  condition  in  these  compound 
fractures  probably  has  little  to  do  with  the  failures  in  imion  that  do  occur. 
The  local  effects,  such  as  the  loss  of  bone  substance,  persistent  suppuration, 
and  the  intervention  of  a  necrosed  fragment  of  bone,  sufficiently  explain  the 
interference  with  the  process  of  consolidation.  Sometinres  the  callus  which 
develops  al^out  a  loosened  fragment  is  in  turn  more  or  less  destroyetl  by  it 
and  the  miion  delayed  or  prevented. 


Fig.  107. — A  Longitudinal  Sec- 
tion of  an  Oblique  Supracondyloid 
Fracture  of  the  I'emur.  No  union 
has  occurred,  the  upper  fragment 
liaving  pierced  the  quadriceps  ten- 
don, which  is  seen  between  the  two 
fragments  above  the  patella.  (Spec- 
imen in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
Museum.)    (Treves.) 
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It  is  generally  coiiccilcd  tliat  in  some  cases,  in  which  the  treatment  has  been 
carefully  carried  out  and  no  local  or  constitutional  cause  can  be  determined, 
non-union  will  result.  In  view,  therefore,  of  this  fact,  and  the  wiile  variety 
of  causes  assigned  to  this  condition,  it  becomes  necessary  to  speak  with  caution, 
in  the  presence  of  the  jjatient  or  his  friends,  lest  the  physician  be  unnecessarily 
accused  of  carelessness  and  the  result  be  attributed  to  his  treatment.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  well-kiio\vn  fact  that  fractures  frequently  unite  in  the  pres- 
ence of  very  careless  treatment,  and  even  where  no  treatment  at  all  has  been 
applied.  Wliere  two  bones  have  been  liroken  in  the  same  ])ati('iit,  either  in  the 
same  or  in  different  portions  of  the  body,  and  where  the  trcatuicnt  for  liotli  is 
equally  skilful,  one  may  unite  and  the  other  .fail.  The  only  case  of  delayed- 
union  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle  seen  by  Pilcher  occuned  in  an  apparently 
robust  young  man,  in  whom  unusual  care  to  immobilize  was  taken  by  the  sur- 
geon. At  tln^  end  of  four  weeks,  when  Pilcher  fii'st  saw  him,  no  callus  had  formed 
and  the  fragments  were  as  movable  as  if  the  fracture  had  just  been  sustained. 
Two  weeks  after  discarding  the  dressings  and  going  to  work,  he  returned 
with  an  abundant  ossifying  callus  uniting  the  fragments. 

Diagnosis  and  Prognosis. 

The  diagnosis  of  delayed  union  ilepends  chiefly  upon  the  detection  of  a 
false  jioint  of  motion  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  There  will  usually  be  considera- 
ble tenderness  upon  pressure;  and  ui>on  an  attempt  to  use  the  limb,  pain, 
swelling,  and  oedema  develop. 

The  prognosis  will  vary  with  the  part  of  the  body  and  the  particular  bone 
or  bones  involved,  the  degree  of  mobility  at  the  seat  of  fractui'e,  the  condition 
of  the  ends  of  the  bone,  the  age  and  general  health  of  the  i)atient,  and  the 
treatment  employed.  In  non-union  of  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremity,  the 
degree  of  chsability  will,  generally,  be  less  than  if  the  lower  extremity  be  af- 
fected. Instances  of  ununited  fracture  have  been  reported  in  which  the  mo- 
tion at  the  seat  of  fracture  and  the  disturbance  of  function  have  been  so  slight 
that  it  would  probably  be  ath'isable  to  avoid  all  treatment,  especially  in  old 
people.  Peters  refers  to  a  case  of  Sir  W.  Fergusson,  in  which  the  man  had 
such  a  useful  arm,  though  it  was  the  seat  of  pseudarthi'osis,  that  he  passed 
a  searching  examination  as  a  recruit  and  was  accepted  for  the  army.  A  simi- 
lar case  involving  the  forearm  was  seen  by  Peters,  in  which  there  was  such 
slight  impairment  of  function  that  the  man  was  able  to  earn  his  living  as  one 
of  the  crew  of  a  steam  thresher.  Before  the  introduction  of  antisepsis,  a  great 
variety  of  supporting  braces  for  pseudarthrosis  of  the  upper  extremity  had 
been  employed.  They  were  generally  modified  or  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
particular  case.  J.  Hutchinson  was  very  partial  to  their  use,  and  reported  one 
case  in  which  a  sportsman  by  means  of  such  a  support  was  able  to  manage 
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his  gun  very  fairly  in  the  field.  Even  in  the  lower  extremity  they  have  been 
useil  to  great  advantage.  Where  operation  is  inadvisable  for  any  good  rea- 
son, the  prognosis  for  a  fairly  useful  limb  may  still  be  good  with  the  aitl  of  a 
suitable  apparatus  such  as  that  devised  by  H.  H.  Snuth  (see  Figs.  lO.S  and  109), 
which  has  the  still  further  advantage  of  stimulating  callus 
formation  and  possibly  of  bringing  about  consolitlation. 
In  most  cases,  however,  particularly  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, when  pseudarthrosis  is  well  established,  the  prog- 
nosis is  best  promoted  by  the  performance  of  an  opera- 
tion, and,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
antiseptic  technique  and  methods  of  fixation,  the  ojien 
■operation,  ^^^th  fitting  together  of  the  freshened  ends  of 
the  bone  and  mechanical  fixation,  will  be  the  treatment 
■of  choice. 

Treat.mext. 

History. — Although  our  knowledge  of  the  process  of 
tone  repair  has  made  httle  progress  in  the  past  century, 
and  although  since  the  appearance  of  Norris'  most  excel- 
lent paper  in  1842  practically  nothing  of  value  has 
been  added  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  the  improve- 
ment in  the  results  of  treatment  has 
been  very  encouraging.     Few  surgical 

conditions  have  been  the  object  of  so  many  modes  of  treat- 
ment as  the  failure  of  bouy  union  after  fracture,  and,  al- 
though the  majority  have  become  obsolete,  there  still  remains, 
in  the  opinion  of  different  surgeons  and  in  different  countries, 
a  considerable  divergence  of  views.     Among  those  methods 
which  have  been  vaunted  in  their  day,  but  which  have  pas.sed 
out  of  use,  may  be  mentioned  the  local  api)lication  of  blis- 
ters or  coimter-irritants  like  iodine,  comjjression,  sahvation, 
and  the  seton.     Acupuncture  and  electropuncture  to  the  seat 
of  fracture  have  still  a  few  adherents,  but  they  probably 
have  very  little  value.     The  seton  is  of  some  interest  in  this 
countr)',  as  a  product  of  early  American  surgery.     It  was 
first  demonstrated  and  introtluced  into  general  use  by  Physick, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  although  strongly  opposed  from  the  be- 
ginning, particularly  by  English  and  French  surgeons,  such 
as  Brodie,  SjTiie,  Larrey,  and  ^'elpeau,  it  had  many  strong  supporters,  especially 
in  America.     Norris  said  that  the  results  in  America  had  proved  it  to  be  one  of 
the  safest,  least  painful,  and  most  effectual  of  the  operations  for  this  condition. 
To  the  credit  of  the  older  writers,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 


Fig.  108.— Smith's  Ap- 
paratus for  Ununited  Fract- 
ure of  the  Tliigh.    (Agnew.) 


Fig.  109.— Smith's 
Apparatus  for  Un- 
united Fracture  Be- 
low the  Knee.  (Ag- 
new.) 
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inctliods  of  trocatnii'iit  in  vogue  lo-day  arc  merely  niodilications  of  those 
adopted  in  the  earhest  times.  Friction,  prockiced  by  rubbing  the  ends  of  the 
fraeturetl  bone  together,  which  is  ahnost  universally  recommended  at  the  pres- 
ent time  as  an  early  measure,  is  probaljly  the  oldest  method  of  treatment 
for  this  condition,  and  was  spoken  of  by  Celsus.  Avicenna  had  done  the  open 
operation  to  freshen  the  fractured  surfaces,  although  he  considered  it  a  dan- 
gerous and  frequently  fatal  operation.  Wiring  the  teeth  for  jjersistent  defor- 
mity in  fractures  of  the  jaw  was  done  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  The  chief 
objects  of  treatment  to-day,  which  are  to  remove  local  disturbances,  to  pro- 
vide fixation  of  the  fragments,  and  to  stimulate  bone  growth,  were  evidently 
recognized  in  those  times. 

Non-operative  Methods  and  Subcutaneous  Operations. — The  most  im- 
portant factors  inliuencing  the  kind  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  are:  the 
period  elapsing  since  the  occurrence  of  the  fracture,  the  degree  of  separation 
of  the  fragments,  and  the  condition  of  the  ends  of  the  bone.  If,  in  the  ordinary 
fracture,  at  the  end  of  the  time  usually  recjuired  for  repair  in  the  particular 
bone  fractured,  union  has  not  taken  place  and  is  therefore  simply  delayed, 
it  will  be  well  to  assume,  if  no  other  cause  is  apparent,  that  the  treatment  has 
been  at  fault,  and  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  disturbance  is  most  fre- 
quently due  to  imperfect  apposition  of  the  fragments  and  a  lack  of  sufficient 
immobilization.  Any  possible  correction  of  displacement  should,  therefore, 
be  made  at  once,  and  as  perfect  fixation  of  the  fragments  by  dressings  be  pro- 
vided, before  proceeding  to  more  vigorous  methods  of  ti'eatment.  If  the  fract- 
ure has  involved  the  lower  extremity,  and  the  patient  has  been  continuously 
in  the  recumbent  position,  there  will  probably  be  little  or  no  swelling  present 
at  this  period,  when  the  best  dressing  will  be  an  immovable  one,  as  the  plaster- 
of-Paris  cast.  This  shoukl  be  applied  carefully  and  evenly,  with  the  fractured 
ends  in  as  good  position  as  possible.  Once  applied  it  should  not  be  removed 
mitil  full  opportunity  for  consolitlation  has  been  provided.  This  will  vary 
from  six  to  ten  weeks  according  to  the  bone  invoh'ed.  In  most  cases  at  the 
end  of  this  period  consolidation  will  have  been  effected. 

Should  union  still  be  absent,  more  vigorous  methods  nnist  be  employed 
to  excite  callus  formation  and  to  oljtain  more  accurate  apposition  of  the  frag- 
ments. This  can  best  be  accomplished  at  tliis  stage  by  direct  irritation  at 
the  seat  of  fracture,  and  the  api)lication,  wherever  pos.sible,  of  an  innnovable 
dressing. 

Of  the  many  methods  that  have  been  practised  to  stimulate  the  repara- 
tive process,  friction  by  vigorous  rubbing  of  the  ends  of  the  bone  against  each 
other  is  one  of  the  most  valuable.  It  is  at  the  same  time  the  least  dangerous 
and  the  most  effectual  of  the  simpler  methods.  But,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  good,  it  must  be  thorough,  and  should  not  be  employed  in  old  cases 
with  fragments  having  rounded,  atrophied,  and  smooth  surfaces,  and  probably 
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firm  fihro-ligamentous  liands  l)etweeii  them.  In  the  progressive  treatment  of 
a  stubborn  case,  its  place  is  early,  that  is,  in  tlie  stage  of  delayed  imion;  and, 
as  in  all  methods  of  forcing  nature's  efforts,  it  should  be  associated  with  care- 
ful constitutional  treatment  and  the  best  possible  hygienic  conditions.  To  ob- 
tain the  full  benefit  from  friction,  an  ana:-sthetic  is  necessary,  which  should 
be  administeretl  to  the  state  of  complete  relaxation,  in  order  to  overcome  nuis- 
cular  spasm,  to  avoid  pain,  and  to  permit,  therefore,  vigorous  handling  of  the 
parts.  It  should  aim,  not  only  at  stimulating  callus  formation  and  accurate 
replacement  of  the  fragments,  Init  also  at  removing  as  far  as  possible  all  fibrous 
and  other  tissues  from  between  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone.  After  complete 
relaxation  from  the  ano'sthetic,  the  first  efforts  should  l)e  directed  toward 
pro\dding  free  motion  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  to  such  a  degree  that,  when  over- 
lapping exists,  the  fractured  ends,  if  possible,  may  be  apposed  to  each  other 
and  freely  rubbetl  together.  To  tlo  this,  great  force  will  usually  be  necessary, 
the  bending  being  carried  in  all  directions  to  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  the  frag- 
ments freely  rotated  on  each  other.  The  l)one  is  then  seized  on  each  side  of 
the  fracture,  and  vigorous  efforts  arc  ma<le  to  grind  awa}'  all  intervening  tissues 
until  crepitus  is  well  established.  The  fragments  are  then  iJropcrly  adjusted 
anil  immobilization  provided  for  from  six  to  ten  weeks  according  to  the  bone 
involved.  It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  repeat  this  procedure  before 
sufficient  reaction  has  been  established  or  union  obtained.  A  plaster  cast 
should,  therefore,  not  be  applied  until  an  oj^portvmity  has  been  afforded  to 
observe  the  local  effect  of  the  manipulation  and  to  permit  the  acute  swelling 
to  subside. 

In  some  cases  the  fragments  will  still  fail  to  grate  upon  each  other,  probably 
from  the  altereil  condition  of  the  ends  of  the  bone,  too  wide  separation  or  too 
gi'eat  overlapping,  or  the  intervention  of  firm  fibrous  bands  between  them; 
but,  if  the  cases  are  judiciously  selected,  tliis  can  usually  be  avoided.  Karmilow 
states  that  the  method  was  .successful  only  forty  times  in  four  hundred  cases  in 
which  it  was  employed.  This  was  probably  due  to  an  imjjrojjer  selection  of 
cases  or  a  lack  of  \-igor  in  the  application  of  the  method.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  is  sometimes  danger  of  seriously  injuring  adjacent  impor- 
tant structures,  as  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  in  pseudarthrosis  of  the  middle 
third  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus.  The  nerve  is  so  closely  bound  to  the  bone 
in  its  groove  in  this  region,  that  it  is  fre([ucntly  injured  at  the  time  of  the  oc- 
currence of  the  fracture,  or  later  is  enveloped  in  the  callus.  Vigorous  manipu- 
lations in  the  friction  treatment  for  non-union  may,  therefore,  partially  or 
completely  rupture  and  paralyze  the  nerve.  In  this  region  other  methods 
should  be  adopted,  and  in  most  instances  it  will  be  best  to  proceed  at  once  to 
an  open  operation. 

In  pseudarthrosis  of  the  lower  extremity,  particularly  of  the  leg,  contin- 
uous friction  at  the  seat  of  fracture  may  be  applied,  by  the  use  of  an  appara- 
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tus  wliich  will  iiumobilize  the  fragments  and  take  the  weight  above  at  the  bony 
prominences  about  tlie  knee  or  at  the  hip,  thus  permitting  the  patient  to  walk 
about.  Irritation  will  be  excited  by  the  unavoidable  slight  weight  and  move- 
ment transmittetl  to  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  thus  increased  bone  growth 
favored.  As  stated,  in  referring  to  the  prognosis  of  pseudarthrosis,  the  best 
apparatus,  generally,  is  that  devised  by  Smith  (see  Figs.  108  anil  109),  which 
can  be  adapted  for  a  fracture  of  tlie  leg  or  thigh. 

The  so-called  "percussion  method''  has  had  many  supi)ortrrs,  l)ut  is  little 
used  at  the  present  time.  It  was  introduced  by  H.  0.  Thomas,  of  Liverpool, 
and  consists  in  exciting  about  the  fracture  a  hyperannia  and  exudation,  by 
light  hanmiering  with  a  small  rubber-covered  copper  mallet.  The  parts 
about  the  fracture  should  be  jaercussed  for  five  or  ten  minutes  every  48  or  72 
hours,  with  the  mallet,  until  the  desired  ilegrce  of  reaction  has  been  created. 
This  will  be  shown  by  the  appearance  of  redness,  lieat,  pain,  and  moderate 
swelling,  when  the  fragments  are  to  be  immobilized  for  five  or  six  weeks. 

While  the  injection  of  irritating  substances  in  and  about  the  line  of  fract- 
ure had  its  greatest  vogue  in  the  days  when  open  operation  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous proceeding,  it  has  some  supporters  at  the  present  time,  von  Bergmami 
advises  it  as  one  of  the  nulder  measures,  and  recommends  tlie  use  of  tinctvu-e  of 
iodine,  five-per-cent  carbolic-acid  solution,  four-  to  ten-per-cent  cliloride-of-zinc 
solution;  he  says,  further,  that  the  surgeon  may  consider  subcutaneous  tearing 
of  the  intersubstance,  electropuncture,  or  thermopimcture.  Moore  states 
that  the  injection  of  glacial  acetic  acid  has  been  employed  at  the  Melbourne 
Hospital  for  many  years.  The  injection  of  a  few  drops  is  sufficient  to  effect 
a  cure,  and  this  has  been  accomplished  in  some  cases  where  wiring  of  the  frag- 
ments has  failed. 

Bier's  method  of  inducing  venous  congestion  has  been  em[)Ioyed  to  increase 
bone  growth  in  delayed  union  (Dumreicher,  Helferich).  The  hypera^mia  may 
be  localized  to  the  region  of  fracture  by  placing  the  constricting  bandage  above, 
or  above  and  below  the  line  of  fracture,  but  not  over  it.  Nicolachni  recom- 
mended an  interrupted  use  of  the  method  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  six  days. 
Wiener  states  that  the  venous  hypersemia,  like  that  which  accompanies  inflamma- 
tion, tends  to  remove  detrimental  substances  and  to  form  new  tissue.  Care 
should  be  observed  in  applying  the  constriction,  which  should  aim  to  obstruct 
only  the  superficial  veins  and  not  the  deeper  vessels.  Coolness  of  the  parts 
below  is  a  sign  of  too  severe  constriction.  Wlien  the  necessary  reaction  has 
been  protluced,  the  limb  may  be  immobilized  by  plaster-of-Paris  or  other  efficient 
splints.  In  the  lower  extremity,  especially  in  ununited  fracture  of  the  bones 
of  the  leg,  this  method  may  be  combined  with  the  continuous  irritation  pro- 
vided by  the  ambulatory  apparatus  of  Smith. 

Subcutaneous  perforation  of  the  fragments,  by  means  of  specially  devised 
drills,  was  first  used  by  Dieffenbach,  but  was    brought  into  prominence  by 
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Brainarcl,  of  Chicago.  Until  recent  years  it  was  vciy  much  practisetl,  l:)ut  with 
the  development  of  modern  antiseptic  technique  it  has  largely  passed  out  of 
use.  It  has  the  ach'antage  of  avoiding  a  cutting  operation,  and  in  rare  cases 
may  be  serviceable  at  the  present  time.  The  method  of  procedure  is  as  fol- 
lows :  the  skin  is  perfoj'ated  with  the  instrument  or  a  narrow-bladed  bistoury, 
and  an  ojiening  made  to  the  seat  of  fracture.  A  special  perforator  is  then 
introduced  along  the  track  of  this  opening,  and  is  made  to  [lass  through  both 
fragments  and  the  line  of  fracture  at  several  points,  without  removing  the  drill 
from  the  woimd  in  the  soft  tissues.  The  numlx'i'  of  bone  perforations  will  de- 
pend on  the  size  of  the  bone  fractured.  A  drill  with  a  triangular  point  is  con- 
sidered prcfcraljle  to  one  with  a  flat  jioint,  as  it  is  less  liable  to  break  or  to 
split  the  bone.  This  accident  occurre<l  in  a  case  reported  by  Weir,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  severe  infection  followed  and  the  patient  died.     Brainard, 


Fig.  110. — Fixation  of  the  Overriding  Fragments  by  Two  Ivory  Pegs      (Von  Bruns.) 

from  his  experience,  considered  that,  generally,  two  or  three  bone  perfora- 
tions were  sufficient  for  the  first  attempt.  Where  no  foreign  body  intervened 
and  the  fragments  were  closely  apposed,  the  method  was  said  to  be  usually 
successful,  although  a  repetition  was  often  demanded.  Dieffenbach  became 
dissatisfied  with  this  method  and  added  the  introduction  of  ivory  pegs  through 
the  bone  perforations  (see  Fig.  110).  As  ordinarily  performed  this  operation 
will  not  provide  for  the  removal  of  intervening  foreign  tissues  nor  for  freshen- 
ing the  ends  of  the  fragments.  Tlie  wound  that  is  necessary  is  quite  or 
almost  as  dangerous,  with  careful  antisepsis,  as  one  large  enough  to  expose 
the  fragments  freely,  so  that  there  is  little  reason  for  preferring  it  to  the  modern 
operation  of  resection.  White  says  that  these  methods  of  drilling  and  pinning 
with  ivory  or  iron  pegs  were  far  more  frequently  followed  by  failure  than  by 
success. 

Open  Operation. — The  most  practical  and  elTectuai  treatment  for  well- 
developeil  p.'^cudarthrosis  is  free  incision,  resection  or  freshening  of  the  ends 
of  the  bone,  and  direct  fixation  of  the  fragments  by  one  of  the  mechanical  de- 
vices employed  at  the  present  time.  It  permits  the  thorough  removal  of  inter- 
vening fibrous  or  other  foreign  tissues,  and  converts  the  conditions  into  those 
of  a  recent  compovmd  fracture,  under  favorable  circumstances.  Resection 
was  introduced  into  general  use  by  White,  of  Manchester,  in  1760,  who  removed 
the  ends  of  a  fractured  bone  affected  by  caries.     In  its  early  days  it  was  so 
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frequently  followed  by  excessive  infection  that  it  was  employed  only  in  the 
worst  cases.  'Wlien  it  did  succeed  in  bringing  about  consolidation  it  was  only 
after  many  months  and  sometimes  several  years.  It  is  when  we  compare 
such  results  with  those  obtained  at  the  present  time  tliat  wo  realize  fully 
the  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  this  always  serious 
condition.  The  great  importance  of  the  whole  subject  of  fractures,  to  the 
physician,  hinges  largely  upon  the  possibilities  arising  from  the  occurrence  of 
pseudarthrosis.  Because  of  the  frightful  mortality  and  the  delayed  conva- 
lescence and  consolidation  following  the  employment  of  this  method  of  treat- 
ment before  the  introduction  of  antisepsis,  the  non-operative  and  minor 
operative  methods  of  cure  found  their  greatest  favor  and  attained  their  highest 
development.  Friction  by  rubl)ing  the  ends  of  the  fragments  together,  am- 
bulatory splints,  injection  of  stimulating  substances,  perforation  of  the  bone, 
pinning  the  fragments  together  with  ivory  pegs,  and  many  other  such  methods 
of  treatment  were  the  products  of  that  period.  The  non-operative  were  the 
methods  of  choice,  and  o]i(n  oi)eration  the  exception.  In  well-established 
cases  the  reverse  is  true  to-day.  That  the  ([uestion  of  the  Ijost  treatment  for 
ununited  fracture  has  not  yet  been  settled  is  sho^^^l  l)y  the  numerous  methods 
still  in  use.  In  the  stage  of  delayed  union  pseudarthrosis  is  so  common,  and 
the  results  of  early  correction  of  ( i-rors  in  treatment,  particularly  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  good  immol)ilizing  dressing,  and  dii'cct  ii'ritation  of  the  fragments 
by  rubbing  them  against  each  other  soon  afterward,  have  been  so  successful 
that  these  measures  are  almost  universally  employed.  Advanced  cases,  while 
very  serious  and  important,  are  relatively  so  rare  that  no  single  surgeon  has  had 
an  extended  experience  in  their  treatment.  The  weight  of  authority,  it  is  true, 
is  in  favor  of  resection  and  fixation  of  tlie  fragments,  under  thorough  antisep- 
tic technifiue;  Init  there  is  still  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
means  of  fixation. 

Fixation  by  Wire. — The  earliest  kno-nii  attempts  to  obtain  cUrect  fixation 
of  the  fragments  were  made  with  wire,  either  as  a  suture  passed  through  per- 
forations in  the  ends  of  the  bone,  or  as  a  ligature  encircling  the  two  fragments 
of  an  oblique  fracture.  The  first  use  of  the  wire  suture  in  the  treatment  of 
pseudarthrosis  was  made  by  Kearney  Rodgers,  of  New  York,  in  1826.  Horeau 
hail  employetl  wire  for  a  similar  purpose  in  1805,  but  he  surrounded  and  tlrew 
the  fragments  together  with  the  wire  as  a  ligature.  Before  the  time  of  Lis- 
terism,  the  tendency  was  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  wire  out  of  the  wound,  that 
it  might  be  more  easily  removed  later.  At  the  present  time  the  policy  is 
to  permit  the  suture  to  remain  buried. 

Silver  wire  is  generally  preferi-ed  to  any  other  for  this  operation,  because 
of  the  supposed  antiseptic  qualities  of  .silver,  its  considerable  strength,  and 
its  ease  of  manipulation.  Other  materials  have  also  been  employed,  such  as 
catgut,  kangaroo  tendon,  silk,  and  silkworm  gut,  l)ut  they  have  not  met  with 
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the  same  favor  as  the  silver  wire.  After  the  cuds  of  the  fragments  have  been 
exposed  by  a  free  incision,  holes  are  drilled  in  the  bone,  the  wire  is  passed  through 
the  perforations  in  both  fragments,  its  two  ends  are  Ijrought  together,  twisted, 
cut  short,  and  the  ends  pressed  finuly  down  to  the  lione.  In  very  oblique  fract- 
ures the  wire  is  still  sometimes  used  as  a  ligature,  encircling  both  fragments, 
with  or  \\ithout  groo\ing  the  surface  of  the  bone  to  prevent  slipping  of  tlu^ 
wire.  It  may  be  used  as  a  double  ligature,  by  passing  a  loop  through  a  per- 
foration made  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  fracture  and  passing  through  both 
fragments.     The  loop  is  then  cut,  makhig  two  ligatures,  with  which  the  frag- 


FiG.  111. — Ununited  Fracture  of  the  Right  Femur  .^fter  Operation.     Tlie  skiagraph  shows  a  broken 
wire  suture  anil  angular  displacement  of  the  fragments.      (Skiagraphed  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Pancoast.) 


ments  are  held  clo.-^ely  together  i)y  twisting  the  ends  of  the  two  ligatures,  each 
including  a  half  of  the  bone.  Although  the  wire  suture  is  probably  more  fre- 
quently employed  than  any  other  mechanical  means  of  direct  fixation,  strong 
objections  are  made  to  it  !))•  many  surgeons.  The  most  important  of  these 
may  be  summarized  briefl}'  as  follows:  the  practical  impossibility  of  so  twist- 
ing the  wire  as  to  obtain  absolute  fixation  at  the  seat  of  fracture ;  the  frequency 
with  which  the  wire  breaks  (see  Fig.  Ill),  and  this  usually  after  the  wouiul  ha.s 
been  closed,  so  that  it  is  easily  overlooked;  the  tendency  to  softening  of  the 
bone,  loosening  of  the  suture,  and  .'-.omctimes  necrosis,  owing  to  the  tension  of 
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the  suture;  and  the  oljjeetiou  to  leaviiiji  a  Ijuried,  iion-al)sorl)al)h',  foreign 
body  ill  the  tissues.  In  the  smaller  bones  where  the  strain  jjlaced  upon  the 
suture  is  not  great,  the  wire  suture  has  its  greatest  value.  It  is  almost  univer- 
sally used  in  the  opei'ative  treatment  of  i)seudarthrosis  involving  the  patella, 
olecranon,  clavicle,  and  lower  jaw.  The  tentlency  to  lateral  displacement  in 
fractures  of  the  patella  anil  olecranon  is  slight  oi-  absent;  while  in  the  clavicle 
and  lower  jaw  bony  union  occurs  more  readily  than  in  any  of  the  long  bones 
of  the  extremities.  Bone  ferrules,  closely  fitting  the  periphery  and  binding 
together  l:)oth  fragments,  as  well  as  ivory  and  metal  plugs  made  to  fit  snugly 
into  the  medullary  cavity  of  eacli  fragment  for  the  same  purpose,  have  received 
a  fair  trial,  but  have  not  met  with  continued  fa\-oi-.  They  generally  give  imper- 
fect fixation,  and  frequently  are  followed  by  infection  and  su])puration. 

Fixation  by  Pegs,  Nails,  and  Screws.— Ivory  pegs,  iron  nails,  and  screws 
have  been  used  to  advantage  when  the  fracture  has  been  sufficiently  oblique 
to  permit  the  fragments  to  be  firmly  bound  together.     They  are  also  availa- 


FiG.    112. — Volkmann's  "Step  Method"  of  Resection  and  Fixation  of  the  Fragments,      (von  Bruns.) 

ble  with  the  Volkmann  '"step  method"  of  tlovetailing  the  fragments  (see 
Fig.  112).  In  this  method  a  rectangular  portion  is  removetl  from  the  corre- 
sponding surface  of  each  fragment,  with  a  suitable  saw.  Two  holes  slightly 
smaller  than  the  pegs  or  screws  are  drilled  through  both  fragments,  which 
are  then  pinned  or  screwed  firmly  and  closely  together.  A  greater  area  of 
freshened  bone  surface  is  presented  for  approximation,  and  a  more  firm  ap- 
position provitletl  by  the  interlocking  of  the  irregular  surfaces.  \Miile  in  favor 
with  some  surgeons,  this  method  is  not  generally  used.  Some  length  of  bone  is 
always  sacrificed.  Allis,  in  a  case  of  imunited  fracture  of  the  humerus,  experi- 
enced considerable  difficulty  in  sawing  the  fragments  accurately,  and  in  fitting 
them  together  found  it  practically  impossible  to  prevent  lateral  sliding  of  one 
fragment  on  the  other,  the  side  of  one  fragment  falling  into  the  central  concavity 
of  the  other.  In  oblique  fractures  of  the  tibia,  after  the  removal  of  the  inter- 
vening fibrous  tissue  and  freshening  of  tlie  fractured  surfaces  by  the  curette  and 
chisel,  the  WTiter  has  several  times  observed  the  fragments  very  firmly  held  to- 
gether by  gimlets  (see  Fig.  113).    The  whole  lower  extremity  coukl  be  lifted  by  the 
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heel,  with  absokitcly  no  juovcment  between  the  fragments,  and  later  during  the 
dressings  without  discomfort  to  the  patient.  This  degree  of  fixation  is  main- 
tained for  a  week  or  two,  after  which  the  softening  which  takes  place  about  the 
gimlets  renders  sucli  manipulations  inadvisable.  The  gimlets,  of  course,  pro- 
truded from  the  woimd,  which  was  closely  sutured  about  them,  permitting 
healing  by  first  mtention,  except  for  the  small  openings  left  after  the  removal 


Fin.  113. — Ununited  Fracture  of  Both  Bones  of  the  Leg,  with  a  Single  Gimlet  Giving  Good  Fixation. 
(Skiagrapheil  by  Dr.  IT.  K.  Pancoast.) 

of  the  gimlets.  Firm  union  resulted  in  every  case,  and  usually  little  or  no  in- 
fection. Tlie  wire  suture  could  not  produce  the  same  degree  of  fixation,  nor 
could  the  gimlets  in  a  transverse  fracture. 

In  1892  J.  William  Wiite  employed  in  a  case  of  pseudarthrosis  of  the  hu- 
merus, a  metallic  plate  an  inch  wide,  with  four  holes,  two  for  each  fragment. 
Tliese  apertures  in  the  plate  were  so  arranged  that  the  two  for  each  fragment 
were  three-eighths  of  an  inch  ajiart ,  and  the  inner  one  a  half  inch  from  the  line  of 
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114.— Wliitc's    Plate    for    Kixati^ 
Ununited  Fracture  After  Resect u 


I'riiclurc.  After l)()tli  ciulsof  tlic  Ijoiic  1i;m1  been  freed  from  I  lie  Miri-oundiiifi  tissues, 
they  were  sawed  uff  transversely  iusouml  bone,  so  that  they  came  together  accu- 
rately. Four  holes  were  then  Ijored  in  the  bone  with  an  awl  slightly  smaller  than 
the  screws,  to  correspond  with  the  plate  apertures.      Imiui-  screws,  the  thread  of 

\\iiieh  fitted  tliat  in  the  ]ilate,  were  then 
inserte(l  so  that  they  held  the  plate  and 
fi'agments  fiimly  together  (see  Figs.  114  and 
115).  The  plate  was  provided  with  a  cen- 
tral handle,  which  was  considered  the  least 
essential  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  was 
intended  to  steady  it  while  the  screws  were 
being  inserted.  It,  however,  protruded 
from  the  wound  and  scr\-ed  also  as  a  di'ain, 
the  rest  of  the  wound  licing  closed.  The 
fixation  was  wvy  firm,  the  humerus  mov- 
ing as  one  piece  with  the  .same  solidity  as  the  bone  on  the  opposite  side.  Firm 
union  resulted  and  later  the  jilates  and  screws  were  removed  under  ether. 

Similar  plates,  without  the  central  handle  and  with  .screws  which  do  not 
project  beyond  the  plates,  may  be  employed.  The  \^•ound  may  then  be  closed 
completely.  This  is  considered  an  advantage  b}'  some  surgeons,  since  it  does 
not  expose  the  seat  of  fracture  to  the  risk  of  infection  from  the  skin  surface. 
As  with  White's  plates,  a  .second  operation  is  usuall.y  necessary  for  the  removal 
of  the  i)lates  and  screws. 

The  best  rejxirted  results,  following  operation  for  un- 
united fracture,  with  which  the  writer  is  familiar,  were 
obtained  with  Parkhill's  modification  of  the  jilates  and 
screws.*  This  apparatus  was  employed  in  10  cases  of 
delayed  union  or  ununited  fracture,  2  of  vicious  union  with 
refracture,  aiul  1  of  compound  fracture.  Firm  union  re- 
sultetl  in  every  case,  and  in  all  except  the  comiiound 
fracture  the  time  required  was  from  five  to  eight  weeks 
according  to  the  size  of  the  l)one  involved.  In  the  com- 
pound fracture  ten  weeks  were  necessary.  Healing  by  first 
intention  occurred  in  11  cases,  and  moderate  infection  in  2. 
Be.sides  the  firm  fixation  provided,  the  essential  advantage  White'.s  Plate  in  Posi- 
of  tills  apparatus  is  due  to  the  fact  that  nothing  is  left  in  the 
wound  except  the  .screws,  which  are  easily  removed,  and  leave  only  small  open- 
ings that  heal  rapidly.  A  second  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  ajsparatus  is, 
therefore,  unnecessary.  It  has  the  additional  advantage  that  the  same  firm 
fixation  is  provided  whether  the  fracture  is  transverse  or  oblique.  Park- 
hill  describes  the  apparatus  (see  Figs.  116,  117,  118,  and  119)  and  the  operation 

*Parktiill:   Annals  of  Surgery,  1S9S. 
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as  follows:  "It  (the  appai'catus)  consists  essentially  of  four  shafts,  each  with 
a  thread  cut  on  the  lower  end  and  also  one  near  the  upper  end.  The  extreme 
upper  end  is  made  square  so  that  the  shaft  may  be  pioverned  by  a  clock  key. 
Two  sets  of  curved  wing  ]jlates  are  attached  to  these  shafts,  the  longer  pak 


Fig.  116.— Separate  Pieces  of  the  Clamp.      (Parkhill.) 

corresjjondinp;  to  (he  outer  ones,  ;uid  the  shorter  pair  to  the  inner.  Each 
wing  ])latc  is  fixed  to  its  shaft  by  two  nuts  running  vipon  tlie  U])])er  thread, 
one  abtjve  the  jilate  and  the  other  In-low,  for  accurac}'  of  adjustment.  AVlien 
in  position  one  wing  plate  overhes  the  other  in  each  half  of  the  instrument, 


Fir,.  117.— Side  View  of  Clamp  .\fter  it  Had  Been  .\pplied  to  the  Fractured  Tibia.      (Parkhill.) 

and  when  clamped  the  pair  lie  side  by  side.  They  are  fastened  together  by 
a  steel  clamp  with  a  screw  in  each  end.  These  screws  and  shafts  are  controlled 
by  the  same  clock  key,  and  the  nuts  by  a  small  wrench.  Any  method  ot 
resection  of  the  bony  fragments  which  may  be  found  desirable  in  the  particular 
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case  may  l)c  used.  The  transverse  is  pmhahly  the  most  easy  of  exeeution 
and  gcnei-ally  the  most  dcsiral)!('.  Tlie  pei'iostcum  may  oi-  may  not  he  sepa- 
rated from  the  fragments,  hi  the  forearm  and  in  the  leg,  if  one  l)one  is  intact 
while  its  fellow  demands  operation,  it  shor.ld  l)e  shortened  to  a  corresponding 
degree    anil    eiamjx'd   in  a  similar  manner,     h^aeh   fragment    is  drilled   traris- 


FiG.  lis.— Top  View  of  Clamp  in  Positi. 


(Parkhill.) 


versely  to  the  long  axis  of  the  l)one,  and  a  small  steel  jiin  is  thrust  into  the  first 
hole  while  the  second  is  being  drilled,  in  order  that  they  may  l)e  made  par- 
allel. The  distance  these  holes  should  be  from  each  other  and  from  the  ends 
of  the  fragments  should  be  determined  by  the  bone  under  operation  and  the 
size  of  the  clamp  to  be  used,  of  wliich  there  are  three.    The  drill  selected  should 


Fig.  119.— Clamp  Ready  for  Removal  at  First  Dressing,  at  the  End  of  Six  Weeks.     fParkhill.) 

be  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  shaft  of  the  instrument,  in  order  that  the  threads 
may  take  a  firm  hold  on  the  bone.  The  shafts  are  screwed  in  place  by  means 
of  the  clock  key.  This  is  accomplished  more  rapidly  by  means  of  the  clock- 
key  attachment  fitted  to  a  Langenbeck  brace.  The  shafts  being  in  place, 
their  corresponding  wing  plates  are  adjusted  and  fixed  by  means  of  their  nuts. 
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Wliile  the  fragments  are  held  in  accurate  apposition  the  wing  plates  are  clamped 
together.  The  instrument  is  long  enough  to  project  tlu'ough  the  soft  tissues 
in  order  to  allow  the  accurate  suturing  of  the  wound  between  the  shafts  and  also 
for  the  interposition  of  a  dressing.  ^Vhen  possible  the  wound  should  be  closed 
without  drainage.  The  part  operated  on  should  be  enclosetl  in  a  fixed  dress- 
ing of  plaster  of  Paris  or  something  of  a  similar  nature.  The  instrument 
should  be  removed  in  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  depending  on  the  bone  operated 
on  and  the  conditions  of  the  particular  case." 

Fixation  by  External  Splints. — In  ununited  fracture  of  the  long  bones 
Treves  dispen.ses  entirely  with  direct  mechanical  fixation  of  the  fragments, 
his  objections  Ix'ing  made,  specifically,  against  the  use  of  the  wire  suture.  He 
depends  upon  external  dressings  for  immobilization  and  apposition,  and  also 
makes  extension,  for  some  time  precetling  the  operation,  to  correct  the  shorten- 
ing as  far  as  possible.  He  is  careful  tluring  the  operation  so  to  shape  the  fract- 
ured surfaces  that  accurate  apposition  is  i)ro\'ided,  but  he  believes  that  the 
success  of  the  operation  depends  more  on  the  completeness  of  the  arrange- 
ments that  are  made  for  keeping  the  fragments  in  position  after  the  operation 
than  upon  a  careful  operation  itself.  The  necessity  for  careful  adjustment 
of  the  fragments  and  infinite  and  continued  care  in  the  after-treatment  is  so 
urgent  that,  in  dealing  with  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  femur,  he  considers 
it  best  to  operate  on  the  Ix-d  which  the  patient  will  occupy  throughout  the 
whole  treatment.  Such  anxiety  in  the  after-treatment  of  a  fracture  which 
has  already  shown  a  disinclination  to  unite,  intlicates,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
the  necessity  of  a  fi.xation  apparatus  applied  directly  to  the  bone:  and  the 
excellent  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  Parkhill  instrument  should  make 
its  use  preferable  to  a  resort  simply  to  external  splints.  It  may  be  advisable 
where  the  fragments  show  a  tendency  to  easy  and  accurate  apposition  with- 
out mechanical  aid:  Ijut,  even  in  such  a  case,  there  ma}''  be  an  unexpected 
tendency  to  displacement  from  contraction  of  the  nuiscles  and  the  restlessness 
of  the  patient  when  he  recovers  from  the  amrsthetic,  while  the  stimulating 
effect  of  the  screws  probably  has  considerable  influence  in  promoting  union. 

Unusual  difficulties  sometimes  ari.se  from  the  atrophied  ends  of  the  bones, 
and  froni  the  fibro-cartilaginous  covering  of  the  fragments;  while  in  other  cases 
caries  and  necrosis  have  so  destroyed  the  bone  as  to  render  the  removal  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  one  or  both  fragments  neces.sary,  and  the  opportunities 
for  union  slight.  In  the  latter  cases  it  will  usually  be  best  at  first  to  direct 
all  efforts  toward  eradicating  the  inflammatory  tissue  and  obtaining  soHd 
healing  before  attempting  to  unite  the  fragments. 

In  some  cases  transplantation  of  hone  has  been  successful  in  filling  the  gap 
between  widely  separated  fragments.  The  transplanted  portion  should  be 
taken  from  one  or  both  fragments,  the  periosteum  and  the  attachments  of  the 
surrounding  muscles  being  preserved   wherever    possible,  and    the    fractured 
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surfaces  liciiif;  pi'cviously  rrcslienctl  for  approximation  with  the  transplanted 
hone.  l'\n\ier  ([uotes  Macewen  as  having  succeeded  in  restoring  the  entire 
shaft  of  the  humerus  by  succes.sive  transplantations  of  bone.  He  transferred 
tiie  lione  in  the  first  operation  directly  from  a  case  in  which  he  performed  a 
cuneiform  osteotomy  for  genu  valgum,  and  repeated  the  operation  on  two 
subsequent  occasions.  The  final  result  furnished  the  boy  with  a  humerus, 
which  for  all  practical  purposes  was  as  functionally  perfect  as  its  fellow. 

In  very  rare  cases  amputation  may  be  justified  as  a  last  resort.  A  failure 
to  provide  a  useful  liml)  after  a  reasonalily  [lersistent  trial  of  the  various  meth- 
ods of  treatment  ada])ted  to  the  stage  of  the  failure  and  the  l)one  involved 
will  be  exceedingly  rai'e.  The  liml)  niriy,  however,  finally  become  a  burden  to 
the  patient,  especially  in  the  lower  exti'emity,  and,  from  widesjtread  necrosis 
or  absorption,  may  become  a  flail-like  appendage,  when  an  artificial  limb  would 
be  more  satisfactory. 

In  addition  to  whate\Ti'  local  treatment  is  employed,  the  general  healtli  of 
the  patient  should  always  receive  careful  attention,  and  more  ]iarticulai'ly  if 
the  delay  in  union  is  protracted.  Good  hygiene  and  nutritious  food  are  of 
much  value,  ami  the  administration  of  drugs,  such  as  iron,  will  often  be  neces- 
sary. Probably  no  drugs  have  any  specific  effect  on  the  formation  of  bone. 
When  operation  is  performed  and  union  results  in  from  five  to  six  weeks,  little 
or  no  advantage  can  be  taken  of  o]ien-air  treatment.  But  when  non-ojjcrative 
treatment  is  employed  and  many  weeks  or  months  are  reijuired  for  imion,  the 
patient  should  be  advised  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  the  open  air  anil 
sunshine.  When  the  lower  extremity  is  involved  this  advantage  can  usually  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  plaster  cast  or  a  Smith  walking  apparatus  and  crutches, 
and  even  when  these  are  not  advisable  a  wheeled  chair  will  often  enable  the 
patient  to  avoid  the  depressing  effect  of  long  confinement. 


PSEUDARTHROSIS    IN   CHILDREN. 

The  rarity  of  ununited  fracture  in  children  has  already  been  referred  to. 
Power*  collected  seventy-two  cases,  occurring  in  children  imder  ten  years  of 
age.  The  Ijulk  of  these  were  in  the  okler  children,  occm-ring  either  as  the  re- 
sult of  accident  in  the  usual  manner  or  of  osteotomy  or  other  operation  per- 
formed for  the  relief  of  deformity.  Cases  of  compouml  fracture,  where  possible, 
were  excluded,  as  the  pathology  of  these  differetl  from  the  others.  The  fre- 
quency in  the  various  bones  differed  markedly  from  that  observed  in  adults. 
.Of  70  cases,  6  were  in  the  clavicle,  7  in  the  humerus,  12  in  the  femur,  and  45 
in  the  leg,  one  or  both  bones  being  in-\'olved.     None  occurred  in  the  forearm. 

The  results  of  treatment  were  also  striking.     Bony  union  occurred  in  only 

*  D'Arcy  Power,  in  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixxv. 
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21  cases,  and  of  these  9  appeared  to  be  examples  of  delayed  imion  rather  than 
of  ununited  fracture.  In  4  in^pro^■en^ent  was  noted,  i.e.,  the  fibrous  union 
became  firmer:  antl  in  45  there  was  no  improvement.  Sir  James  Paget  con- 
sidereil  that  the  measures  suitable  for  pseutlarthrosis  in  adults  are  entirely 
useless  in  children.  Power's  investigations  confirm  this  view.  Two  cases  re- 
ported by  Southam  are  also  confirmatory.  Both  in-\-olved  the  tilfia  and  fibula, 
one  in  a  girl  seven  years  old  and  the  other  in  a  boy  six  years  old.  In  the  first, 
during  four  and  a  half  years  various  methods  of  treatment  were  tried,  including 
careful  splinting  for  three  weeks  following  the  accident,  and  a  plaster-of-Paris 
cast  for  one  month  afterward ;  repeated  reapplications  of  the  cast  for  the  follow- 
ing fom-teen  months:  " hanunering " :  exposure  and  resection  of  the  ends  of 
the  bone:  later  wiring  of  the  fragments;  and  finally  a  leather  splint  fitted  to 
the  leg.  Bony  union  was  not  obtained.  The  second  case  resulted  from  an 
operation  for  the  correction  of  a  curvature.  Two  subsequent  osteoplastic 
operations  (bone-grafting)  were  j^erformed,  both  resulting  in  fibrous  union. 
Amjnitation  was  finally  performed. 

Power  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  securing,  by  ever}'  means  in  our  ability, 
immediate  bony  miion  after  fractures  in  children,  it  being  borne  in  mind  that, 
if  this  process  fail,  the  little  patient  will  in  all  probability  be  a  crii)ple  for  life. 


PSEUDARTHROSLS   IN   SPECIAL   BONES. 

Pseudarthrosis  in  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities  occurs  most  commonly 
in  the  middle  of  the  shafts  of  the  humerus  and  fenun-,  respectively,  although 
fractures  are  most  frequent  in  the  forearm  and  leg,  especially  near  the 
wTist  and  ankle.  -It  is  rare  in  other  than  the  long  bones,  excejjt  the  lower 
jaw,  where  it  camiot  be  said  to  be  common,  though  of  sufficient  frequency 
and  gravity  to  deserve  special  mention.  In  the  patella  and  olecranon  it  is  al- 
most constant  after  fractures,  but  as  the  functional  results  are  all  that  can  be 
expected,  in  the  ordinary  case,  from  non-operative  treatment,  it  is  not  generally 
regarded  as  a  failure  of  union.  Owing  to  the  strong  tendency  of  the  quatlri- 
ceps  and  triceps  muscles,  respectively,  to  separate  the  fragments,  only  opera- 
tive treatment  could  avoid  it. 

Statistics  tend  to  show  that  this  condition  is  more  common  in  the  humerus 
than  in  any  other  bone,  although  this  is  not  without  question.  Agnew  col- 
lected 685  cases  of  pseudarthrosis,  of  which  226  were  in  the  lunnerus,  37  in 
both  the  radius  and  ulna,  23  in  the  radius  alone,  16  in  the  ulna  alone,  16G  in  the 
femur,  105  in  both  the  tibia  and  fibula,  84  in  the  tibia  alone,  2  in  the  fibula  alone, 
16  in  the  lower  jaw,  6  in  the  patella,  1  in  the  cla\ncle,  1  in  the  scapula,  1  in  the 
metacarpus,  and  1  in  the  eighth  i-ib.  Norrif  collected  150  cases,  of  which  48 
involved  the  femur,  33  the  leg,  48  the  humerv.s,  19  the  forearm,  and  2  the  lower 
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jaw.  Til  von  Hruns' .statistics  there  were  1,274  cases  of  pseuilarthrosis,  376  oc- 
curring in  the  humerus.  Of  681  authentic  cases,  226  were  in  the  humerus,  or 
33  per  cent,  while  the  frequency  of  fractures  of  the  humerus  was  only  about  15 
per  cent  (von  Bergiuann).  Of  56  cases  demonstrated  at  autopsy  (von  Bruns) 
22  were  in  tlie  femur,  IS  in  the  humerus,  S  in  the  leg,  and  S  in  the  forearm. 
Morris  says  that  it  occurs  most  fre<|uently  in  the  i'emur,  leg,  arm,  forearm, 
lower  jaw,  clavicle,  and  ribs,  respectively. 

The  greater  frequency  in  the  humerus  and  femur  may  be  e.xplained  by  the 
close  adhesion  to  and  the  more  complete  envelopment  of  these  bones  by  the 
surrounding  muscles,  and,  therefore,  the  greater  tendency  to  interposition  of 
portions  of  muscle  tissue  between  the  fragments;  the  frequent  obliquity  of 
the  line  of  fracture  and  overlapping  of  the  fragments  from  the  contraction  of 
the  powerful  muscles  associated;  and  the  difficulties  experienced  in  immo- 
bilizing the  seat  of  fracture. 

Humerus. — Unimited  fracture  is  relatively  rare  in  the  upper  and  lower 
ends  of  the  humerus.  Of  167  cases  in  Agnew's  statistics,  grouped  accord- 
ing to  the  j-art  of  the  bone  affected,  4  involved  the  surgical  neck,  12  the  upper 
third,  110  the  middle  third  including  its  junctions  with  the  upper  and  lower 
thirds,  and  41  the  lower  third.  In  other  words  they  were  all,  except  four, 
in  the  shaft,  and  two-thirds  involvetl  the  middle  third.  By  the  shaft  is  implied 
that  portion  of  the  humerus  between  the  sui'gical  neck,  or  the  upper  margin 
of  the  pectoralis  major  tendon  above,  and  the  base  of  the  condyles  below. 

Of  49  fractures  of  the  humerus,  seen  by  Hamilton,  29  iiu'oh'ed  the  shaft, 
and  of  these  one  died  in  a  few  days.  Of  the  remaining  28,  in  4  union  had 
not  resulted  after  six  months;  and,  in  many  more,  it  Avas  delayed  In  yond  the 
usual  time.  Three  of  the  4  cases  of  non-union  occurred  near  the  middle 
of  the  shaft,  ami  1  near  the  condyles.  On  the  other  hand,  of  65  fractures 
of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  generally  near  the  middle,  in  not  one  \A'as  union  de- 
layed beyond  six  months.  He  explains  the  greater  frequency  of  non-union 
in  the  humerus  as  follows:  During  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of 
the  humerus,  the  elbow,  which  is  universally  dressed  in  flexion  at  a  right  angle, 
becomes  rigid,  so  that  every  attempt  at  motion  in  the  elbow  is  transmitted 
to  the  seat  of  fracture.  Moreover,  the  elbow'  being  fixed  by  an  angular  splint, 
the  weight  of  the  forearm,  encumbered  by  the  splint  and  bandages,  though 
supported  by  a  sling,  tends  to  fall  downward,  thus  tilting  forward  the  upper 
end  of  the  lower  fragment.  A^ariations  i«  the  positions  of  the  head  and 
body,  the  frequent  movements  of  the  shoulder,  the  resi)iratory  movements 
of  the  chest,  and  the  tendency  of  the  patient  to  relieve  himself  of  fatigue  by 
lifting  the  forearm  with  the  opposite  hand  produce  a  frequency  of  movement 
at  the  seat  of  fracture  that  finds  no  parallel  in  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur. 
Stimson  attaches  greater  importance  to  rotation  of  the  lower  fragment  on  the 
upper,  the  forearm  acting  as  a  lever.     The  intervention  of  muscle  tissue  between 
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the  fragments  has  been  frequently  reported.  It  is  probable  that  all  three  con- 
ditions are  very  important  factors  in  the  production  of  pseudarthrosis  in  this 
bone,  and  would  go  far  to  explain  the  great  frequency  here.  Intervention  of 
the  musculo-spiral  nerve  between  the  fragments  has  also  been  reported  fre- 
quently. Pressure  upon  the  nerve  by  forcing  the  two  fragments  together  will 
cause  pain  to  be  transmitted  down  the  forearm  and  hand,  showing  that  the 
nerve  is  caught  at  the  seat  of  fracture. 

In  an  operation  for  ununited  fracture  of  the  humerus,  the  incision  is  made 
on  the  outer  sitle  of  the  arm,  Ix'cause  the  most  important  vessels  and  nerves 
are  on  the  inner  side,  and  becau.se  the  bone  is  most  sujierficial  extei'nally  (see 
Fig.  120).     The  structure  in  greatest  danger  from  the  incision  and  the  manipu- 


FiG.  120. — TraQSverse  Section  in  tlie  Middle  of  the  .\rm.      (Original.)      a,  Brachial 
metlian  and  ulnar  nerves;  b,  niusculo-sjiiral  nerve. 


lations  necessary  during  the  operation  is  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  It  is  also 
frequently  injured  in  recent  fractures  of  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  either  from 
the  sharp  fragments  at  the  time  of  the  fracture  or  from  inclusion  in  the  callus 
later.  Bound  closely  to  the  bone  by  the  fibres  of  the  triceps  muscle  as  it  lies 
in  its  groove,  it  is  in  greater  danger  from  the  fragments  than  are  the  brachial  ves- 
sels, the  median  and  the  ulnar  nerves,  which  are  further  removed  and  more  loosely 
attached,  so  that  they  more  readily  escajje  injury.  Emerging  from  its  groove 
in  the  humerus  on  the  outer  side  at  the  \e\e\  of  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  and 
posterior  to  it,  it  passes  downward  on  the  outer  side  from  the  middle  of  the  shaft 
to  the  elbow,  where  it  divides  into  the  radial  and  posterior  interosseous  nerves. 
In  the  operation  for  pseudarthrosis,  additional  care  is  neces.sary  from  the  fact 
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that  the  nerve  is  often  disiilaceil  ami  tied  down  by  lynij)!!,  so  that  it  may  be 
not  infrequently  injured,  iiigelow  aceidentally  divided  it  twice,  notwithstand- 
ino;  more  than  ordinaiy  care,  once  comjjletely  and  once  Icnvinj;-  oidy  a  .single 
fibre  at  one  side.  Later,  the  fiiiicl ion  of  the-  paralyzed  parts  (snpinators  of 
the  forearm  and  extensors  of  the  carpus)  returned  in  both.  In  a  thirdca.se, 
partial  jiaralysis  ensuetl  after  an  operation,  the   nerve    having  i)robably  been 


Fifi.   121.— Uiumited   Fi 


If  ul   Uie  Humerus,  with  Parkhill's  Plates  and  Screws  in  Position. 
(Skiagraplicil  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Pancoast.) 


divided.  Reference  has  alreatly  Ijeen  made  to  the  danger  of  injuring  it  in  the 
violent  movements  necessary  in  producing  friction  by  rublang  the  fragments 
together  in  a  case  of  delayed  union.  This  danger  is  increased  by  its  inclusion 
in  the  indurated  mass  about  the  seat  of  fracture. 

Bones  of  the   Forearm.— Of    the  76    cases    of    p.seudarthrosis    involving 
these  bones,  fomid  in  Agnew's  statistics,  37  affected  both  bones,  23  the  radius 
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alone,  and  16  the  ulna.  Of  22  ca.'^es  involving  both  bones,  20  were  in  the  niiild'e 
tliinl,  2  in  the  lower  third,  and  none  in  the  u]iper  third.  Of  13  ca.ses  in  the 
radius  alone,  S  were  in  the  middle  third  ami  5  in  the  lower  third:  and  of  S  in  the 
ulna  2  were  in  the  upper  third,  5  in  the  middle  third,  and  1  in  the  lower  third. 

As  in  fractures  of  the  patella,  fibrous  union  is  the  rule  after  those  occurring 
in  the  olecranon.  In  rare  cases  attempts  are  made  to  obtain  liony  union  liy 
operation,  when  the  functional  results  are  sufficiently  imperfect  to  demand 
relief.  Diefl'enbach,  several  times  in  old  cases,  divided  the  trice])s  tendon, 
brought  the  fragments  together  and  rubbed  them  against  each  other,  w'lih 
considerable  benefit  in  some  cases.  The  upvii  (ijnration  with  wiring  of  the  frag- 
ments as  in  the  patella,  is  the  treatment  to  he  preferred. 

Jacobson  gives  the  indkxitions  iov  this  operation  as  follow:  "1.  Where,  in 
spite  of  careful  treatment  previously  eniidoyed,  the  limb  is  weak  anil  its  use- 
fulness seriousl}-  interfered  witli,  esiiecially  where  the  occupation  of  th.e  pa- 
tient recjuires  vigorous  extension  of  the  elbow.  2.  \Miere  such  treatment  has 
not  been  used,  but  the  time  for  it  has  gone  by.  In  either  ca.se  the  patient 
should  be  in  good  condition,  and  the  younger  the  better." 

The  operation  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  described  for  the  same  condition 
in  the  patella,  except  that  a  longitudinal  incision  is  usually  made  over  the  olec- 
ranon and  that  a  single  suture  of  lighter  silver  wire  is  emploj'ed.  Tlie  wound 
is  closed  without  (.Irainage,  an  antisejitic  dressing  and  an  anterior  straight  splint 
reaching  from  tlie  shouldei'  to  the  palm  are  applied.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
patella  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  remove  the  wire  suture  later. 

A  group  of  fractures  which  in  all  probability  will  receive  increased  atten- 
tion in  the  future  are  tho.?e  involving  the  head  and  neck  of  the  radius.  The 
writer  recently*  investigated  this  subject  and  obtained  sufficient  skiagraphic 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  a  comparatively  freciuent  fracture.  It  is  typical 
as  to  its  mechanism  and  symptoms,  and  is  of  much  importance  owing  to  its 
relation  to  the  elbow  joint,  the  fracture  of  the  head,  which  is  frequently  present 
even  in  fractures  of  the  neck,  being  always  intracapsular.  The  failure  to 
recognize  it  is  due  to  its  peculiar  obscurity.  This  can  be  amply  explained 
by  its  deep  situation,  except  posterioi'ly :  by  the  close  approximation  of  the  radial 
head  to  the  humerus  and  ulna,  small  portions  of  which  are  frequently  broken 
off:  and  more  iiarticularly  liy  the  freijuent  close  apposition  of  the  fragments 
of  the  radial  head,  maintained  by  the  orbicular  ligament.  Prat  more  recently  f 
reported  four  new  cases,  and  considered  that  it  was  remarkable  how  frequently 
these  fractures  have  escaped  recognition. 

That  non-union  occurs  with  relatively  great  frequency  is  shown  by  the 
literature.  Of  48  cases  collected  by  the  writer,  death  resulted  from  the  sever- 
ity of  the  associated  injuries,  immediately  or  soon  after  the  accident,  in   11 

*  University  Medical  Bulletin,  Sept.  and  Oct.,  190.5. 
t  Revue  d'Orthopcdie,  March.  1906. 
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cases,  and  in  15  iii()r(\  ainpniation  or  excision  was  done  so  soon  after  the 
accident  tlial  (licrc  was  not  siiHicicnt  time  to  determine  tlie  kind  of  union 
of  tlie  fracture  that  would  result.  Of  the  remaining  22  cases,  in  S  ununited 
fracture  was  present,  while  in  3  the  detached  fragment  was  described  as  a  foreign 
body  in  the  joint.  In  at  least  three  moi'e  of  the  cases  in  which  excision  was 
performed,  union  was  delayed  beyond  the  time  usually  necessary  for  its  com- 
pletion: so  that  of  2")  fractures  delayed  union  or  ]>seudarthrosis  was  present 
in  11,  or  U  per  cent.  The  actual  frequency  is  prohalily  naicli  less,  as  the 
milder  cases,  which  usually  unite  and  are  much  more  frequent  than  the  severe 
and  complicated,  have  very  rarely  been  recognized,  and  therefore  have  not 
been  reported.  A  brief  review  of  the  cases  .showing  delayed  or  non-union 
will  not  be  without  value. 

Malgaigne's*  patient  tiled  fifty-five  days  aftei'  the  occurrence  of  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  radius  forward.  Autopsy  showed  an  incomplete  fract- 
ure of  the  head  of  the  radius,  with  no  trace  of  reunion. 

Gross  t  found  a  specimen  in  the  dissecting-room  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
head  of  the  radius  had  been  chipped  off  and  hail  become  united  to  the  contigu- 
ous border  of  the  coronoid  process. 

Weicliselbaum,  *  b}'  accident,  found  in  each  elbow  of  a  twenty-year-old,  strong 
young  soldier,  who  had  died  of  dysentery,  a  free  foreign  boily,  and  a  correspond- 
ing loss  of  substance  in  that  jsart  of  the  radial  head  articulating  with  the  ulna. 

von  Lesser  §  excised  a  suppurating  joint,  some  time  after  a  heavy  fall  on 
the  elbow,  wliich  had  produced  a  wound  that  had  been  sutured.  He  found  that 
the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  radial  head  had  been  broken  off,  but  still 
retained  an  attachment  to  the  neck  by  a  lamella  of  bone.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable cleft  between  the  two  fragments  of  the  head. 

Hueterjl  removed  some  time  after  the  injury,  by  a  free  incision  into  the 
joint,  two-thirds  of  the  radial  head,  still  attacheil  to  a  strand  of  the  capsule 
which  had  to  be  dividetl. 

Pinner^  refers  to  a  specimen  in  the  Pathological  Institute  of  Freiburg,  in 
which  one-half  of  the  radial  head  had  been  broken  off  and  had  remained  at- 
tached to  the  capsule.  The  fractured  surfaces,  instead  of  uniting,  had  formed 
a  false  joint  by  eburnation. 

Stimson,**  two  months  after  an  injury  to  the  elbow,  excised  the  joint,  wliich 
had  suppurated.  The  anterior  half  of  the  radial  head  was  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  head  and  from  the  shaft,  with  an  irregular  surface  of  fracture. 

*  "  Trait^s  des  fract.  et  des  luxat.,"  tome  ii.,  p.  51. 
t  "System  of  Surgerj',"  Philadelphia,  1859,  p.  181. 
t  Virchows  Archiv,  Bd.  Ivii.,  p.  202. 
§  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fi'ir  Chirurgie,  Bd.  iv.,  p.  202. 

II  Verhandl.  der  Deutschen  Gesellschaft  f iir  Chirurgie,  V.  Kongress,  1876,  p.  39. 
1[  Zeitschrift  fur  Chirurgie,  1884,  xix..  p.  74. 
**  "A  Treatise  on  Fractures,"  1883,  p.  433. 
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Wainwright*  operated  on  the  elbow  of  a  i)atient,  more  than  thirteen  weeks 
after  a  fall  of  twenty  feet  on  the  hand  of  the  same  side.  The  head  of  the  radius 
was  split  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a  vertical  cleft  filled  by  fibrous  tissue. 

Cheyne.f  seven  weeks  after  a  fall  from  a  carriage,  on  the  ell:)ow,  removed 
a  loose  fragment  consisting  of  one-half  of  the  lieatl  of  the  radius. 

StimsonJ  operated  on  a  man  about  si.\  weeks  after  a  fall  from  a  truck,  with 
liis  arm  under  him.  The  radial  head  was  broken  into  .several  jiieces,  which 
were  removed. 

The  prognosis  of  non-union  in  these  fractures  is  not,  of  necessity,  always 
bad.  Weichselbaum  discovered  the  condition  in  his  ca.se  quite  by  accident. 
The  patient  had  probably  received  tlie  injuiy  before  he  wa.s  called  upon  to  pas.s 


Fig.  122. — l"minited  Fracture  of  tlie  Head  of  the  Radius,  ten  months  after  the  injury  was  re- 
ceivetl.  The  SNTuptoras  were  crepit\is,  constant  pain,  and  limitation  of  mo\-ement.  (Skiagraplied  by 
Dr.  H.  K.  Pancoast.)     a,  The  two  ends  of  tlie  vertical  line  of  fracture. 


the  examination  as  a  recruit,  .so  that  the  impairment  of  function  nui.st  have 
been  .slight.  This  would  be  remarkable  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  both  elbows  were  involved.  The  WTiter  reported  a  case  in  which, 
six  \\-eeks  after  the  accident,  when  union  .seemed  to  be  present,  there  was  detected 
for  the  first  time  a  shght  but  decided  crepitus  over  the  rachal  head  on  rota- 
tion. ( )ii  the  same  day  and  preceding  the  development  of  this  ,s\Tnptom,  the 
patient  had  received  unusually  vigorous  treatment  by  the  masseur.  Coinci- 
dentally,  and  for  the  first  and  only  time,  there  apjieared  considerable  ecchynio- 

*  Transactions  of  the  Clinical  Society  T.ondon,  vol.  xx.,  p.  7.3. 

t  British  Medical  Journal,  March  7th,  1.S91. 

I  .\nnals  of  Surgerj-,  1898,  vol.  i..  March  and  .\pril. 
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sis  aliout  the  cllxiw.  Tlic  chief  interest  in  tliis  case  consists  in  tlie  fact  tliat,al- 
Ibough  a  sliglit  grating  can  still  lie  appreciated  (sixteen  nionllis  al'tei'  the  in- 
jury), tlic  return  of  full  function  lias  been  about  as  rai)iil  and  complete  as  in 
several  other  cases  which  tlie  wiitei'  has  had  the  r)pporl unity  of  obsei'ving  and 
which  seemed  to  lune  united  l)y  bcjue  in  aliout   tliree  or  four  weeks. 

That  permanent  impairment  of  function  may  lesull  in  some  cases  is  certain. 


Fig.  123.— Ununited  Fracture  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Radius.    (Skiagraplied  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Panonast.) 


For  instance,  in  Gross'  and  Pinner's  cases,  one  fragment  became  ankylosed  to 
the  ulna,  so  that  rotation  must  have  been  interfered  with.  In  AVainwright's 
case,  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  flexion  and  extension  could  be  performed 
only  through  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  while  pronation  and  siqjinaticjn  were 
reduced  about  one-half.  The  patient  was  quite  unable  to  work.  The  deformity 
which  is  frequently  present,  and  the  possibilities  of  exuberant  callus,  threaten 
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the  joint  seriously.  The  writei'  is  familiar  with  a  case  of  typical  vertical  fracture 
of  the  head,  which  occurred  about  ten  months  ago.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  deformity,  but  crei)itus  was  distinct.  At  the  present  time  crepitus  is 
still  present  and  the  i>atient  is  nuich  annoyed  by  pain  and  limitation  of  exten- 
sion and  fle.xion.  The  skiagraph,  taken  a  short  time  ago,  still  show.s  a  line  of 
fracture,  but  no  displacement  of  the  fragment  (see  Fig.  122). 

The  treatment  of  ji.soudarthrosis  in  these  ca.ses  will  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  degree  of  disability  j)resent  and  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  age  of  the 
patient.  When  the  limitation  of  motion  in  the  elbow  .seriously  interferes 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  linil),  and  the  injury  is  confineil  to  the  head  of  the 
radius,  excision  of  the  detached  fragment  or  of  the  head  should  be  ad\d.sed.  The 
patient  may,  however,  be  advanced  in  years  and  may  have  become  so  ac- 
customed to  the  impairment  of  function   that    he   would    jjrefer   to   continue 


Fig.  124.— 'rrans^ 


Section  at  Junction  of  the  tapper  .ind  Middle  Tljird.'^  of  the  Forearm  (Original.) 
s;  b.  ulna:    c,  radial  vessels;    (/,  radius;    c,  anterior  interosseous  vessels. 


in  that  condition  rather  than  to  take  the  risk  of  an  operation.  Excision  of 
the  head  in  the  stage  of  delayed  union  gave  good  results  in  the  hands  of  Stim- 
son  antl  others,  while  Cheyne  has  also  obtained  excellent  results  from  excision 
of  the  detached  fragments. 

The  relative  frecjuency  of  non-union  in  the  middle  third  of  the  shaft  of  the 
radius  becomes  more  evident  when  wc  take  into  con.sideration  the  infrequency 
of  recent  fractures  in  this  portion.  Only  10  out  of  127  recent  fractures  of  the 
radius  seen  by  Hamilton  occurred  in  this  portion:  and  in  the  lower  third,  where 
the  great  majority  of  the  fractures  <if  this  Imni'  occur,  he  had  never  seen  an 
example  of  non-union. 

In  approaching  the  shaft  of  either  the  radius  or  the  ulna  for  operation  on 
an  ununited  fractiue,  the  incision  should  be  made  from  the  correspontling 
side  of  the  forearm,  and  on  both  sides  if  both  bones  are  involved  (see  Fig.  124). 
The  same  care  shfiuld  be  observeti  to  preserve  unlimited  the  interosseous  space 
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as  in  a  recent  fracture,  to  preN'ent  the  ])(>ssil)ility  of  l)iiuling  of  tlie  two  bones 
together  by  callus.  Because  of  tiie  small  size  of  the  bones,  lij^lit  fixation 
devices  are  to  be  eniployecl.  Most  surgeons  prefer  the  wire  suture,  but  in  the 
writer's  opinion  light  plates  and  screws  are  better,  because  they  provide  better 
fixation,  reijuire  less  disturbance  of  the  fragments,  anil  leave  no  foreign  body 
jjermanently  in  the  tissues.     In  some  cases  if  one  bone  only  is  ununited  and  the 


Fig.  12.5. — Ununited  Fracture  of  Both  Bones  of  tlie  Forearm.     Parkhill'.s  plates  and  screws  in 
the  radius.      (Skiagraplied  by   Dr.   H.    K.   Faneoast.) 

other  united,  it  will  be  necessary  that  a  corresponding  portion  of  both  should 
be  removed  and  both  treated  in  the  same  way.  It  will  sometimes  be  found 
that  mechanical  fixation  of  one  bone  will  provide  sufficient  immobilization 
of  the  other  (see  Fig.  125). 

Femur. — Of  lOO  cases  of  pseudarthrosis  of  the  femur  in  Agnew's  tables, 
8  were  in  the  neck,  16  in  the  upper  third,  64  in  the  middle  third  including  its 
junction  with  the  upper  and  lower  thiril,  and  12  in  the  lower  third. 
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Until  recent  3Tars  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  to  obtain  union  bj'  opera- 
tion in  ununited  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  wliich  is  very  common. 
Patients  suffering  from  this  condition  generally  remain  cripples  for  life.  Gil- 
lette and  Boeckmann*  in  1898  reported  three  successful  operations.  A  horse- 
shoe-shaped flap  consisting  of  the  skin,  superficial  and  deep  fascia,  with  the 
base  upward  antl  covering  the  great  troclianter,  was  made.  The  great  tro- 
chanter was  di\aded  at  its  base  and  turned  upward  with  its  attached  nuiscles, 
thus  exposing  the  capsule  of  the  joint.  A  longitudinal  incision  through  the 
capsule  exposed  the  line  of  fracture  in  the  neck.  The  ends  of  the  fragments 
were  denuded,  and  a  bone  peg,  that  held  the  fragments  together,  was  driven 
through  the  neck.  The  capsule  was  then  stitched  witli  catgut,  and  the  great  tro- 
chanter was  replaced  in  its  normal  position  and  nailctl  with  a  small  bone  peg. 
The  flap  of  skin  and  fascia  was  sutured  in  place,  and  a  dressing  and  a  silicate  band- 
age were  applied.  Good  union  of  the  wound  and  solid  bony  union  were  obtained 
in  all  three  cases,  in  from  six  to  ten  weeks,  and  ultimately  there  was  a  good 
functional  result.  R.  H.  Saj're  obtained  union  in  a  similar  case  with  the  use  of  a 
gimlet.  G.  G.  Da\'is  employed,  in  two  cases,  an  anterior  incision  for  rcacliing 
the  fractured  surfaces.  This  passed  vertically  downward  from  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spine  of  the  ilium,  and  through  the  intersi)ace  between  the  tensor  vagina^ 
femoris  posteriorly,  and  the  .sartorius  and  rectus  fc-moris  anteriorly.  A  second 
incision  was  made  directly  over  the  great  trochanter  for  the  introduction  of  the 
fixation  peg.  Good  results  were  obtained  in  both  cases.  Shaffer,t  in  two  cases, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  bony  union  with  the  use  of  a  long  Taylor  hip  splint ,  a  belt 
of  surcingle  material  about  the  pelvis  to  keep  the  fragments  together,  and  a  horse- 
hair pad  of  crescentic  shape  over  the  great  trochanter.  The  belt  was  firmly  buckled 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pelvis.  The  limb  was  placed  in  abduction  at  an  angle 
of  about  20°,  the  insertions  of  the  adductor  muscles  acting  as  a  fulcrum  and 
the  shaft  of  the  femur  as  a  lever.  The  whole  limb  was  placed  on  an  inclined 
plane  at  an  angle  of  about  135°.  It  was  necessary  later  to  pass  a  tourniquet 
over  the  padded  belt  better  to  control  the  latter.  Bony  union  was  obtained  in 
one  case  in  four  months,  and  in  the  other  in  six  months.  In  another  case  the  pa- 
tient was  permitted  to  walk  about  with  the  Taylor  sjilint,  a  Wgh-soled  shoe  on 
the  foot  of  the  sound  limb,  antl  crutches.  Bony  union  resulted  after  seven  months. 
In  still  another  case  the  method  failetl.  None  of  the  patients  treated  by  these 
two  methods  was  over  forty-two  years  of  age,  so  that  they  do  not  promise  relief 
to  the  large  majority  of  these  cases  which  occur  in  older  people. 

Pseudarthrosis  of  the  .s7(fl//  of  the  fenun-  is,  next  to  that  of  the  humerus, 
the  most  frequent,  and  of  the  two  is  the  more  serious.  It  generally  affects 
young  people  and  renders  them  almost  helpless.  Of  the  166  cases  in  Agnew's 
tables,  in  11  amputation  was  done,  while  of  the  226  involving' the  humerus, 

*Trans.  Orthop.  .\ss'n,  ISOS,  xi. 
t  X.  York  Med.  Jouni.,  1897,  Ixvi. 
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(iiilyTwiTctliustrciitoil.  Al'tci-  failure  fioiii  tlic  simpler  ihciIkhIs  of  treatment, 
the  open  operation  will  be  strongly  indicated.  The  chief  ditticulties  arise  from 
the  failure,  frequently,  to  expose  the  frafimenis  properly;  from  the  greater  op- 
portunities for  infection  than  in  most  othei-  bones;  and  from  the  greater  obstacles 
to  keeping  the  fragments  together  ami  immobilized.  These  difficulties  are  con- 
siderably increased  if  the  pseudarthrosis  is  well  established,  especially  if  otliei' 
methods  have  been  tried  and  have  failed ;  wliere  tlu-re  has  been  little  or  no  at- 
tempt at  new  bone  foi'malimi,  and  iiioi'e  pai'liculai'ly  if  markeil  ali'ophy  of  the 
fragments  exists  or  necrosis  of  a  loose  fragment  fi'om  infeciion  in  a  compound 


Fig.  126. — Transverse  Section  in  the  Middle  of  the  Thigli.      (Original.)      n,   Deep  femoral  vessels; 
6,  great  sciatic  nerve;  c,  superficial  femoral  vessels. 


fracture,  or  from  a  comminuted  fracture.  The  incision,  which  should  be  free, 
may  be  made  anteriorly  or  externally,  since  the  bone  is  nearest  those  surfaces, 
and  all  vessels  and  nerves  are  avoitletl  fsee  Fig.  126).  Parkhill  made  it  ante- 
riorly, while  Treves  advises  the  externa!  incision.  The  seat  of  fracture  being 
exposed  and  the  fragments  freed  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  the  periosteum  is 
raised  from  the  edges  of  the  fragments  and  the  fractured  surfaces  are  freshened. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  pushing  each  fragment  in  turn  out  of  the  wound, 
and  sawing  off  a  thin  slice  from  the  entl  of  each  fragment  if  the  fractm'e  is  trans- 
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verse,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  ohlic[\ic  fracture  witli  little  (lisj>laceinent,  l\v  i)eii(liiig 
and  separating  the  fragments  sufficiently  to  permit  curetting  or  chiselling 
away  all  fibrous  tissue  until  healthy  bleeding  bone  is  reached  in  both  frag- 
ments, care  being  taken  to  preserve  the  periosteum.  A  transverse  saw  cut 
would  sacrifice  too  much  length  of  bone  in  such  a  fractvu'e.  The  fragments 
must  be  carefulh^  protected  by  retractors  or  spatulir  during  this  stage  of  the 
operation.  They  are  then  brought  togetlier  and  accurately  fitted  to  each  other: 
the  saw,  curette,  or  chisel  being  used  fur  this  purpose.  Firm  fixation  is  then 
provided  with  some  mechanical  device,  preferably  with  the  largest  size  of  the 
Parkhill  p.lates.  If  the  fracture  is  ^■ery  oblique,  two  long  .screws  or  gimlets  will 
answer  the  jiurpose.  The  wound  is  then  closed,  only  the  screws  l)eing  left  in 
the  tis.'^ues.  If  the  parts  were  not  previously  infecteil,  and  if  careful. antiseptic 
technique  has  been  followed,  an  antiseptic  dressing  should  be  applied  \\ith- 
out  drainage,  and  a  plaster-of-Paris  cast  that  will  include  the  pehis  and  the 
knee.  If  a  drain  is  considered  necessary  a  fenestra  of  sufficient  size  should  be 
made  in  the  cast,  for  future  dressing  of  the  wound. 

Patella. — Although  this  bone  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  ununited 
fracture  than  any  other  in  the  body,  efforts  to  obtain  Ixmy  union  have  Ijcen  the 
least  frequent,  forob\'ious  reasons.  (_)f  the  6S.5  ca.sesof  ]>seiidarthro.sis  in  Agnew's 
statistics,  there  weie  only  six  df  the  patella,  those  receiving  treatment  alone 
being  included.  Agnew  says  "the  olijei't  aimed  at  in  the  treatment  of  these 
instances  of  non-union  was  doul)lless  to  obtain  a  close  ligamentous  connection 
of  the  fragments."  Hamilton  was  convinced  that  a  fibi'oiis  union  of  less  than 
one  inch  in  length  was  cpiite  as  advantageous  as  a  liony  union  and  probably 
nuich  stronger.  He  refers  to  a  ca.se  in  which,  after  fibrous  union  with  a  separa- 
tion of  a  half  inch,  rcfracture  occurix'd  about  a  half  inch  above  the  first  fracture 
and  transversely.  Of  127  eases  wliich  he  collecteil,  in  25  the  new  bond  of 
union  ga^'e  way  completely,  and  in  2  more  partially.  A  majority  refused 
to  reunite,  even  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  few  which  did  so  unite  were  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  examples  in  which  the  rujiture  occvu'red  soon  after 
the  retentive  apjiaratus  was  removed  antl  in  which  the  limb  was  immediately 
subjected  to  treatment. 

The  indications  for  operation,  according  to  Lord  Lister,  are:  in  old  cases 
(especially  hospital  patients)  where  the  pre\dous  treatment  had  failed;  in  cases 
where,  on  account  of  the  poor  union,  the  limb  hatl  become  useless,  especialh^  in 
a  patient  whose  occupation  required  much  walking  or  standing;  in  cases  where 
the  gait  is  helpless  and  requires  much  attention;  or,  finally,  in  cases  where  the 
patient  has  fallen  frequently,  threatening  seriously  a  fracture  of  the  opposite 
patella. 

The  increasing  tendency  among  surgeons  to  do  the  open  operation  for  recent 
fracture  of  the  patella  illustrates  the  present  degree  of  confidence  in  modern 
antiseptic  technique.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  knee  joint  must  be 
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(ip(Mied  freely,  ami  tluit  the  ofTurrencc  of  inlVclidn  exposes  the  patient  to  the 
(lander  of  [)ennanent  imiiainnent  of  function  and  to  the  risk  that  he  will  lose 
this  limb  or  his  life.  The  operation,  therefore,  demands  unusual  precautions  as 
to  cleanliness,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  as  little  uiuiecessary  ti'auma  to 
the  tissues  as  possible.  Longitudinal  and  transverse  incisions  have  been  em- 
])loyed,  but,  in  order  to  ex])ose  i)roperly  the  seat  of  fracture,  they  must  pass  over 
the  most  j)rominent  part  of  the  knee,  and  the  scar,  therefore,  must  be  exposed 
to  much  pressure  afterwai'd.  For  this  reason  the  curvetl  incision  fi-om  side  to 
side  will  be  preferable.  If  the  curve  be  carried  above  the  jjatella  there  will  be 
no  pressure  on  the  scar  in  kneeling,  and  if  a  refracture  occurs  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  opening  the  joint,  as  is  likely  t(j  be  the  case  wlien  a  straight 
transverse  incision  over  the  line  of  fracture  has  been  emjjloyed.  Tlie  flap  thus 
made,  including  the  skin  and  fascia  only,  is  turned  downward,  freely  exposing 
the  fragments.  The  difficulties  in  freshening  the  fractured  surfaces  and  accu- 
rately approximating  them  are  considerably  greater  than  in  a  recent  fracture. 
The  fragments  \\'ill  be  surrountled  by  and  adherent  to  the  old  cicatricial  tissue. 
The  lower  fragment  is  sometimes  very  small,  and  the  fi'actured  surfaces  of  both 
fragments  may  be  much  atrophied.  All  fil)rous  tissue  intervening  nuist  be 
thoroughly  lemoved  by  the  cin-ette  and  chisel,  or  Ijy  a  narrow-bladed  saw, 
while  an  assistant  steailies  the  fragment  with  a  lion-jawed  forceps.  Care  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  tk'bris  from  entering  the  knee  joint,  where  it  later  may 
give  rise  to  much  irritation;  and  the  .soft  tissues  nuist  be  ijrotected  by  retrac- 
tors from  injui-y  by  the  instruments.  Two  holes  are  now  mad(>  in  each  frag- 
ment with  a  drill,  about  an  inch  apart,  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fragment 
obliquely  to  the  fractured  surface,  where  the  drill  should  emerge  above  the 
cartilage,  so  that  the  suture  will  not  enter  the  joint.  A  silver-wire  mattress 
suture  is  then  introduced  through  the  bone  perforations.  It  is  made  to  pass 
toward  the  fractured  surface  of  one  fragment  and  out  through  the  corre- 
sponding perforation  in  the  other  fi'agment.  It  is  then  passetl  back  through 
the  two  corresponding  liolcs  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  bone,  .so  that  the  two 
ends  emerge  from  the  two  holes  of  one  fragment.  They  are  then  given  two 
or  three  twi.sts,  cut  short,  and  pres.se(.l  firmly  tlown  to  the  bone,  so  as  not  to 
project  under  the  skin  and  later  give  trouble  from  jjressure.  It  was  formerly 
considered  preferable  to  remove  the  suture  after  union  was  complete,  but  in 
recent  fractures,  where  this  operation  is  frequently  performed,  the  wire  rarely 
gives  trouble  and  is  usually  not  removed.  A.  C.  Wood*  avoids  pressure  on  the 
twisted  ends  of  the  wire  by  u.sing  two  lateral  wire  .sutures.  He  introduces  the 
drill  from  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  circumference  of  each  fragment,  bringing  it 
out  on  the  fractured  surface,  .so  that  when  the  two  fragments  are  lirought 
together  the  t\\isted  ends  are  at  the  side  of  the  patella  where  there  is  no 
pressm-e  and  where  they  are  far  removed  from  the  incision.     The  wound  is 

*  Proc.  Phil.  Co.  Med.  Soc,  \ov.  29th,  1905. 
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closed  without  drainage,  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied,  and  tlie  linil)  elevated 
with  a  posterior  splint,  as  in  the  ordinary  non-operative  treatment  of  recent 
fracture  of  the  patella. 

Bones  of  the  Leg. — Of  64  cases  of  unimited  fracture  involving  both  the 
tibia  and  the  tiljula,  in  Agnew's  tables,  ."iS  occurred  in  the  middle  third  includ- 
ing its  junctions  with  the  upjjcr  and  lower  thirds,  and  26  in  the  lower  third. 
( )f  4S  involving  the  tibia  alone,  5  wei'e  in  the  upper  tliird,  27  in  the  middle  third, 
and  16  in  the  lower  third.  The  fil>ula  was  the  seat  of  pseudarthrosis  in  only 
2  cases,  the  lower  tMrd  being  involved  in  both. 

The  frequency  of  ununited  fractures,  in  these  bones  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  frequency  of  compound  fractures,  with  loss    of  bone    substance    and 


Fin.  127. — Transverse  Section  in  the  Middle  of  the  Leg.     (Original.) 
vessels;  6,  fibula;  c,   posterior  interosseous  vessels;  d 


necrosis;  by  the  usual  obliiiuity  of  the  lines  of  fracture  in  both  bones,  especially 
in  the  tibia,  and  the  powerful  muscles  tending  to  produce  overriding  of  the 
fragments;  and  by  the  frec^uency  of  serious  complications,  often  rendering  the 
application  of  suitable  fixation  dressings  difficult  anil  .sometimes  impossible.  In- 
jm-y  of  the  nutrient  artery  may  also  be  a  cause. 

Owing  to  the  subcutaneous  positions  of  the  antero-internal  surface  of  the 
tibia  and  the  external  surface  of  the  fibula  in  its  lower  portion,  the  incisions  for 
expo.sing  the  seats  of  fracture  should  be  made  on  these  surfaces  (see  Fig.  127). 
The  skiagraph  \\ill  aid  materially  in  determining  the  exact  position  and    tlie 
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prdpcr  Ic'iifitlMit'  llic  iiicisidii  in  any  case.  If  it  hccdnii's  necessary  tf)  remove  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  tiljiu  a  corresponding  portinn  of  the  fibula,  whether 
it  be  the  seat  of  ])scu(larthrosis  or  not,  should  be  renin\-e(l  also,  to  permit  of  a 
proper  ajiproxiiiialinii  of  tlic  libial  frajimenls.  Tn  such  cases,  luiwcxei',  nuicli 
dcliix'i'alion  should  lie  exci'ciscd,  otherwise  ini])aii'nient  of  motion  or  failure  of 
union  may  follow.  It  is  ncccssai'y  to  be  very  careful  not  to  remove  too  much 
of  the  fibula, — an  errror  wliich  it  is  more  difhcult  to  avoid  than  one  would  at 
first  suppose.     If  too  much  of  this  bone  is  excised,  a  portion  of  one  fragment 


Fig.   128.— Ununited  Fracture  of  tlie  I. 


itli   \ci_r(>-.i>^       (Stviagraplicd  by   Hr.   II.    K. 


Pancoast  ) 


may  be  separated  and  transplanted  en  masse,  or,  better,  in  fragments,  in  the 
gap.  The  curette  or  chisel,  or  both,  will  usually  be  preferable  to  the  saw  in 
preparing  the  ends  of  the  fragments  for  approximation,  because  of  the  fre- 
quent obliciuity  of  the  line  of  fracture.  In  some  cases  in  which  the  displace- 
ment is  sliglit  (see  Fig.  11.3)  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  detach  the  fragments 
from  the  surrounding  tissue,  bending  of  the  limb  being  sufficient  to  expose 
the  fractured  surfaces  for  the  use  of  the  curette  or  chisel.  When  the  ends  of 
the  bone  are  properly  preparetl,  they  are  to  be  accurately  apposed  to  each 
other  and  iramobihzed,  preferably  by  plates  and  screws.  Where  the  appo- 
sition is  good  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  chsplacement,  external  splints  may 
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bo  relied  on  for  iiiiiiiobilization.  Since,  in  tliese  cases,  an  inability  to  produce 
the  necessary  callus  and  liony  union  has  already  been  shown,  it  will  be  best,  in 
most  instances,  to  obtain  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  temporary  presence,  at 
the  scat  of  fracture,  of  the  screws. 

Lower  Jaw. — Of  tlie  16  cases  of  delayed  union  and  ununited  fracture 
in  Agnew's  statistics,  11  iiivoh-cd  tlH>  body,  1  the  anjilc,  and  in  1  the  location 
was  not  given.  Thirteen  were  cured,  1  was  I'clieved,  and  2  died,  1  de\'eloping 
pya-mia  and  the  other  \'iru]ent  variola. 

It  is  remarkable  that  failure  of  union  is  not  more  common  in  abonesodifh- 
cult  to  immobilize  thoroughly,  and  in  which  fracture  is  so  commonly  com- 
pound.    Not  only  is  non-union  comjiaratively  rai'e,  but  union  is  u.sually  rapid. 

In  cases  which  have  failed  to  unite  (Fig.  12S),  coii.solidation  has  been 
obtained  by  prolonged  innnoliilization,  both  with  external  and  with  interdental 
splints,  .so  that  u.sually  early  operation  is  not  indicated.  Fiiction  by  rulibing 
the  fragments  together  and  subcutaneous  driUing  have  also  been  successful.  In 
well-established  cases  it  will  be  best  to  expose  and  freshen  the  ends  of  the  bone 
by  the  curette  and  chi.sel,  and  to  immobilize  them  by  wire  sutures  and  external 
splints.  In  .•^ome  ca.ses  the  operation  can  lie  carried  out  best  from  within  the 
mouth,  and  in  others  an  external  incision  will  be  necessary. 


INFLAMMATORY  AFFECTIONS  OF  BONE. 

By   GEORGE    A.    PETERS,    M.B.{Tor.),    F.R.C.S.{Eng.),     Toronto,    Canada. 


Inflammatory  processes  in  bone  in  all  essential  points  are  similar  to  such 
processes  occurring  in  the  soft  tissues  or  organs  of  the  body,  but  the  phenomena 
are  so  modified  and  restricted  by  tlic  ]ieculiar  physical  character  of  bone  tissue 
as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable  except  by  inference.  The  classic  signs  of  in- 
flammation— redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  pain — as  described  by  Celsus,  are 
unquestionably  present,  but  are  not  easily  aj^preciable  to  the  senses  of  the 
surgeon  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  inflamed  structure  from  the  surface  of  the 
body.  As  in  the  case  of  .inflanmiation  of  the  soft  parts,  the  causes  of  inflannna- 
tion  in  bone  may  be  of  three  kinds:  mechanical  or  phy.sical,  as  in  the  case  of 
fractures  and  injuries  by  direct  violence;  or  organized,  as  in  the  case  of 
inflannnatory  processes  due  to  micro-organisms  (the  tubercle  bacillus,  the 
staphylococcus,  or  the  streptococcus) ;  or  functional  or  nervous,  as  in  the  bone 
manifestations  of  rheinnatoid  arthritis  and  locomotor  ataxia.  It  is  in  the  de- 
fensive reaction  against  such  various  injuries  that  the  inflammatory  processes 
in  bone  take  place,  and  the  economic  intention  of  such  processes  is  a  beneficent 
one  and  inclines  towartl  the  protection  of  the  body  as  a  whole  and  toward  the 
recovery  and  restoration  to  health  of  the  parts  locally  affected.  It  is  mainly 
from  reasoning  by  analogy  that  it  is  known  that  the  microscopic  manifesta- 
tions of  inflammation  are  similar  in  bone  to  those  in  the  soft  parts,  but  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  the  initial  injury,  whether  mechanical,  thermal,  chemi- 
cal, or  toxic,  is  followed  l)y  the  vascular  phenomena  of  acceleration  of  blood 
stream  succeeded  by  retardation;  the  sluggish  movement  of  the  sti'eam  passing 
into  oscillation,  then  stasis,  and  thrombosis.  In  the  mean  time  the  injured 
vessel  walls  have  permitted  the  leakage  of  the  blood  plasma  and  serum,  the 
migration  of  white  blood  corpuscles,  and,  in  cases  of  intense  inflammation,  the 
escape  bodily  of  red  blood  corpuscles  into  the  tissues  immediately  surrouniling 
the  minute  blood-vessels  in  the  inflamed  area.  The  functional  activity  of  the 
inflamed  part  is  seriously  altered  and  the  manifestations  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive chemio taxis,  as  described  by  Metchnikoff,  occur  in  bone  precistly  as  they 
do  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

As  in  the  soft  tissues  of  the  body,  the  results  of  inflammatory  action  in  bone 
are  of  very  many  different  characters.  In  mild  cases,  or  where  the  causative 
agent  ceases  to  act,  the  result  may  be  a  comjjlete  recovery  and  restoration  of 
the  affected  part  to  its  original  form;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  fractures,  there  may 
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be  brought  about  a  physiological  wcklingof  the  broken  bones  in  a  manner  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  produced  without  the  inflamniatory  manifesta- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  complete  alteration  of  the  structure 
and  consistency  of  the  bone  by  the  removal  of  normal  tissue  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  jiroducts  of  inflammation  in  the  shape  either  of  scar  tissue,  which 
takes  the  form  of  condensed  bone,  or  of  al)scess  foi-mation.  In  cases  in  which 
the  causative  agents  are  of  an  extremely  virulent  nature,  there  may  be  a  total 
death  of  the  part.  Even  a  mechanical  cause  may  be  so  severe  in  action  as 
totally  to  deprive  a  portion  of  bone  of  its  \itaUty;  oi-,  in  tlie  inflamniatory 
processes  such  as  take  place  in  osteomyelitis,  the  germ  may  produce  such  a 
profound  effect  upon  the  circulation  as  totally  to  shut  off  the  blood  supply  to 
a  certain  area  of  bone,  thus  bringing  about  a  complete  necro.sis  or  sloughing  of 
a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 

But  while,  as  pointed  out  above,  all  essential  features  of  inflammation  are 
present  in  bone,  the  mechanical  problem  presented  by  the  presence  of  such 
physical  construction  as  the  compact  tissue,  the  cancellous  tissue,  the  medulla, 
or  even  the  periosteum  of  the  bone,  furnishes  such  a  series  of  modifications  in 
the  inflammatory  processes  as  the}*  affect  ^'arious  parts  that  a  separate  descrip- 
tion of  certain  of  these  processes  would  seem  to  be  indicated  in  order  to  make 
clear  the  use  of  vaiious  terms  that  will  necessarily  be  employed  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  different  inflanunatory  diseases  of  bone. 

Nomenclature. — In  the  broad  sense,  all  inflammatory  processes  in  bone  maj' 
be  com])rised  under  the  terms:  Periostitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  periosteum;  os- 
teitis, or  inflammation  of  the  bone  substance,  whether  compact  or  cancellous; 
and  osteomyelitis,  inflammation  of  the  medulla  of  the  bone ;  but  so  various  are 
the  different  clinical  and  jjathological  phenomena,  and  so  widely  divergent  are 
the  results  of  the  different  characters  which  these  inflammations  assume,  that 
it  becomes  necessary  to  treat  each  condition  under  a  cUfferent  heading.  The 
designations  used  to  distinguish  the  different  forms  of  the  inflammatory  dis- 
eases of  bone  are  derived  in  some  cases  from  the  character  of  the  causative 
agent,  as  in  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  diseases;  in  some  cases  from  a  jiromi- 
nent  clinical  feature  of  the  disease,  as,  for  example,  in  acute  necrosis,  acute 
epiphysitis;  and,  finally,  in  other  cases  from  some  characteristic  physical  result 
of  the  disease,  as  in  osteoplastic  periostitis,  osteosclerosis,  etc.  It  must  also 
be  distinctly  understood  that,  although  for  purposes  of  description  the  inflam- 
matory diseases  of  one  component  of  the  bone  may  be  treated  separately  from 
the  other  components,  it  is  rare  indeed  that  the  periosteum,  for  example,  is  in- 
flamed without  the  affection  reaching  the  bone  beneath,  and  still  more  rare  for 
inflammation  of  the  medulla  to  occur  without  accomjmnying  inflammation 
both  of  the  osseous  tissue  proper  and  of  the  periosteum. 
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INFLAMMATORY   DISEASES   OF  THE   PERIOSTEUM. 

Structure  and  Character  of  the  Periosteum. — Tlie  impnitant  nifjn- 
brane  wliich  covers  the  Ixuies  is  eadowcd  in  liealth  with  great  vitality,  and 
with  a  resisting  power  of  a  very  higli  degree  of  efficiency.  Even  under  eir- 
curnstances  of  violent  injury  or  virulent  inflannnation  the  periosteum  .seldom 
sloughs,  and,  even  should  sloughing  occur,  the  membrane  seldom  perishes  en 
masse,  sufficient  shreds  generally  surviving  to  furnish  wonderful  results  in  the 
way  of  reproduction  of  new  lione.  Even  into  adult  life  and  advanced  years  the 
periosteum  appears  to  retain  nuich  of  its  primal  embryonic  power,  and,  indeed, 
this  power  seems  to  be  stimulated  under  irritation,  whether  jihysical  or  chemical. 
Doubtless  these  extraordinary  economic  powers  are  due  to  a  lai'ge  extent  to  the 
high  degree  of  vascularity  of  this  membrane  and  to  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the 
osteoblasts  which  line  its  inner  surface  and  lie  adjacent  to  the  bone  tissue. 

In  structure  the  periosteum  consists  largely  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  outer  layer 
being  composed  jjrincipally  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  and  affording  a  nidus  for 
the  larger  vessels,  while  the  inner  layer  furnLshes  a  medium  for  the  distribution 
of  the  smaller  vessels  to  the  osseous  tissue,  and  contains  numerous  yellow  elastic 
fibres  which  intermingle  with  the  white  fibrous  structure.  The  inner  layer  is 
also  lined  by  a  fairly  continuous  stratum  of  osteoblasts.  In  adults,  and  in  a 
condition  of  health,  these  cells  are  flattened  for  the  most  part,  dormant  and 
quiescent,  containing  only  a  small  amount  of  granular  protoplasm  around  their 
nuclei.  Under  the  stimulation  of  irritation,  however,  whether  of  |)hysieal 
character,  as  in  fractures  and  traumatic  injuries,  or  of  toxic  character,  as  in  the 
infective  inflammations,  these  cells  become  swollen,  granular,  and  angular  in 
shape;  their  resisting  power  seems  to  be  augmented,  and  their  reproductive 
power  stimulated  and  promoted.  As  above  stated,  the  ^■essels  of  the  perios- 
teum are  numerous  and  large  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  long  bones.  From 
the  under  surface  of  the  periosteum  they  penetrate  the  numerous  open  mouths 
of  the  Haversian  canals,  being  accompanied  by  minute  nerves  which  are  also 
distributed  from  the  periosteum.  On  lifting  up  the  periosteum  gently  from  the 
bone  and  peering  into  the  angle  which  it  is  thus  made  to  form  with  the  surface 
of  the  bone,  one  can  frequently  see  these  .small  vessels  as  they  are  stretched 
and  lifted  out  of  their  corresponding  canals  by  the  separating  process.  In  cases 
of  suppuration  occurring  under  the  periosteum,  frequently  these  vessels  may 
be  seen  to  be  completely  thrombosed,  thus  shutting  off  entirely  the  supply  of 
nutriment  to  the  bone  beneath,  and  leading  frequently  to  necrosis.  It  will  be 
pointed  out  later,  however,  that  destruction  of  these  vessels  is  not  necessarily 
followed  by  death  of  the  bone,  because  there  is  a  tolerably  liberal  anastomosis 
between  the  vessels  derived  from  the  periosteum  and  those  chstributed  from  the 
nutrient  artery  of  the  bone. 
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The  jieriostemn  A'aries  in  thickness  ami  in  the  other  qualities  above  tie- 
scribed  very  considerably  in  tlifferent  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  long  bones, 
such  as  the  femur  and  humerus,  its  bulk  comports  with  the  weight  and  impor- 
tance of  the  bone  which  it  covers,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  flat  bones  of  the 
skull  and  face  it  is  very  much  thinner  and  ])ossessed  of  nuich  less  reproductive 
power  in  cases  of  injury  or  disease.  In  the  short  Iiones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus, 
and  in  the  vertebrip,  it  is  .so  incorporated  in  places  with  tlie  sourrounding 
ligaments  as  to  be  indistinguishable  as  a  distinct  entity. 

Aci'TE  OR  Subacute  Non-suppurative  Periostitis. 

This  process,  when  it  displays  the  character  of  a  non-suppurative  disease, 
is  somewhat  rare.  There  are,  however,  instances  of  an  affection  of  the  perios- 
teum presenting  the  symptoms  of  intense  pain,  swelling,  and  thickening  of  this 
membrane,  with  some  redness  of  the  skin  over  the  part  if  the  afl'ectcd  bone  is 
situated  clo.se  to  the  surface.  The  anioimt  of  fever  present  is  u.sually  insignifi- 
cant, and  may  be  accomimnied  by  a  slight  rise  of  pulse  rate.  The  cause  is 
usually  traumatic,  such  as  a  l)low  or  ci'ush  which  pres.ses  the  periosteum  against 
the  bone  beneath.  Usually  the  extent  of  the  tli.sease  is  confined  to  the  immedi- 
ate seat  of  injury.  Oilier  has  described  a  condition  which  he  designates  albu- 
minous periostitis,  in  which  a  fluid  of  a  serous  character,  liighly  charged  with 
albumin,  collects  under  the  affected  membrane.  This  form,  apparently,  often 
passes  on  into  the  suppurative  type  of  jieriostitis,  and  under  such  circumstances 
doubtless  the  inflamed  tissues  are  infected  with  pyogenic  germs. 

Sore  or  ''Bucked"  Shins  in  Youny  Horses. — From  the  point  of  view  of  compara- 
tive patholog>'  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  veterina- 
rians describe  a  disea&e  which  occurs  in  young  horses  as  a  result  of  severe  train- 
ing on  a  hard  track,  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  "albuminous  periostitis" 
of  Oilier,  and  to  which  both  veterinary  surgeons  and  the  laity  apply  the  term  "  sore 
or  bucked  shins."  The  cause  appears  to  be  the  violent  concussion  to  which  the 
metacarpal  bones  are  subjected  in  bursts  of  speed  over  a  hard,  unyielding  surface. 
Such  concussion  a]3]3ears  to  spring  the  bones  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  a  par- 
tial separation  of  the  unyielding,  inelastic  periosteum  covering  them.  The  result 
is  that  a  subperiosteal  exudate  of  serous  fluid,  frequently  tinged  with  blood,  col- 
lects and  raises  the  membrane  away  from  the  bone  beneath.  Should  this  fluid 
become  infected  with  pyogenic  organisms,  suppuration  will  occur;  and  so  great  is 
the  separation  of  periosteum  in  some  instances  that  a  necrosis  of  the  bone  beneath 
may  take  place.  The  occurrence  of  supjiuration  and  necrosis  in  these  cases  is  very 
rare,  since  the  periostitis  usually  becomes  osteoplastic  in  form  and  results  in  the 
deposit  of  irregular  layers  and  nodules  of  new-formed  bone,  which  .some  trainers 
believe  adds  to  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  limb.  The  development  of 
"splints"  in  young  horses  is  also  usauUy  due  to  a  traumatism  exciting  perio.stitis 
and  osteitis,  which  result  in  the  formation  of  a  nodule  of  new  bone,  usually  upon 
the  inner  and  upper  aspects  of  the  foreleg. 
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Symptoms. — The  degree  of  |>aiii,  tenderness,  swelling,  and  fvwv  will  hear  a 
direct  proportion  to  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the  inflamed  area.  The  pain 
is  noticeably  worse  at  night,  and  tlie  tenderness  is  usually  very  well  marked, 
even  when  the  pain  may  not  l)e  severe.  Swelling  is  generally  to  he  recognized 
after  the  laiise  of  the  first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  hut  redness  of  the 
surface  is  not  common  unless  th(>  hone  is  very  su})erficial  or  the  process  has 
become  se])lic  and  is  pas.sing  on  to  the  suppurative  type. 

Prognosis. — Recovery  within  a  few  days  or  weeks  is  the  rule.  Sometimes 
a  thickening,  due  to  the  deposit  of  new  bone  liy  the  inflamed  periosteum,  per- 
sists. Occasionally  the  accretion  may  he  permanent,  but  usually  it  becomes 
slowly  absorbed  antl  disappears  entirely  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Should 
there  occur  a  pyogenic  infection  of  sucli  an  area  of  intlanmiation,  suppuration 
and  necrosis  may  result,  hut  this  hajiiiens  rart'ly.  .\s  something  very  excep- 
tional, there  may  be  loss  of  vitality  of  a  shell  of  hone  without  sujipuration,  as 
happened  in  the  following  case : 

W.  McM.,  a  tennis  jilayer,  sustained  jirofound  suljcutaiieous  injury  to  the  perios- 
teum of  the  tibia  through  striking  the  shin  against  a  board  at  the  margin  of  the 
tennis  court.  A  sharp  attack  of  periostitis  with  great  pain  and  tenderness  followed, 
but  without  suppuration.  A  small,  tender  swelling,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  persisted  after  the  pain  and  other  inflammatory  symptoms  had  subsided. 
Some  ten  weeks  afterward,  when  this  swelling  was  incised,  a  thin  shell  of  bone, 
about  the  thickness  of  one's  finger-nail,  was  discovered  and  removed.  There  was 
no  supi^uration,  and  the  wound  healed  ]3romptly. 

Treatment. — Rest,  in  a  recumbent  po.sition,  with  the  affected  part  elevated, 
is  the  most  essential  element  of  the  treatment  of  these  mild  inflanunations. 
The  apphcation  of  moist  heat  is  distinctly  soothing.  One  or  two  leeches  may 
be  applied,  preferably  at  some  short  distance  above  the  inflamed  area.  The 
patient  should  be  placed  upon  a  spare  diet,  and  the  bowels  should  be  freely 
purged.  In  severe  cases,  where  the  i)ain  is  very  great,  a  subcutaneous  incision 
through  the  periosteum  will  give  great  relief.  This  should  he  done  with  the 
same  care,  as  regards  asepsis,  as  would  be  exercised  in  an  opei'ation  of  greater 
magnitude.  Cocaine  ana3sthesia  will  be  sufficient,  and  the  fine  tenotome  used 
should  be  entered  at  a  distance  of  about  half  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  swell- 
ing, passed  between  the  periosteum  and  the  skin  to  reach  the  opposite  limit  of 
the  swelling,  and  then  carried  through  the  periosteum  to  the  bone,  so  as  to 
divide  the  former  as  the  instrument  is  being  withdrawn. 

Chronic  or  Osteopl.\stic  Non-suppurative   Periostitis. 

By  the  demands  of  the  pathological  processes  of  this  disea.se  it  is  es.sentially 
chronic  in  character.  As  above  stated,  sometimes  the  acute,  non-suppurative 
form  of  periostitis  becomes  chronic,  and  the  osteoplastic  function  of  the  perios- 
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teum,  stimulated  Ijv  the  impulse  of  the  chronic  irritation,  deposits  somewhat 
irregular  lamella?  or  processes  of  new  bone  upon  the  surface  of  the  parent  bone 
(Fig.  129).  It  usually  occurs  as  the  result  of  slight,  frequently  repeated  irri- 
tations of  a  mechanical  character,  or  as  the  expression  of  a  constitutional  taint 
in  young  subjects,  and  Erichsen  describes  it  as  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal 
possibilities  of  growth  in  bone.  Under  the  influence  of  such  irritation,  Avhether 
of  mechanical  or  of  constitutional  character,  the  periosteum  becomes  swollen 
and  thickened  and  much  more  vascular.     The  membrane  is  found  to  be  easily 


Fig.  129. — Skiagrapli  of  a  Case  of  Csteoplastic  Periostitis  rollon-ing  Injury,  a,  Newly  formed 
bone;  b,  a  mass  of  bone  forming  in  front  of  the  lower  end  of  the  liumerus  from  detached  periosteum 
or  in  the  substance  of  the  brachialis  anticus  (myositis  ossificans);  c,  tlie  elbow  joint;  <1,  lower  epi- 
pliysis  of  the  humerus.      (Sliiagrapli  by  Dr.  S.  Cummings,  of  Toronto.) 

separated  from  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  its  under  surface  is  studded  with 
gritty  particles  of  newly  formed  osseous  tissue,  the  result  of  the  activity  of 
osteoblasts  which  are  capable  under  such  circumstances  of  developing  latent 
embryonic  activit}'.  The  bone  at  first  dejiosited  under  these  circimistances  is 
of  an  immature  and  irregular  character,  and  is  roughly  arranged  in  lamella^ 
or  spicules  and  nodules  of  various  shapes.  This  spong_v,  irregular  bone,  how- 
ever, subsequently  becomes  organized  into  more  or  less  distinct  Haversian 
systems,  and  shrinks  in  bulk  as  it  becomes  more  highly  constructed. 

Etiology. — As  above  mentioned,  the  condition  may  be  a  sequel  of  acute 
periostitis,  or  it  may  be  a  result  of  constitutional  disease.  The  most  common 
constitutional  cause  is  syphilis,  and  in  this  di.sease  thickenings  of  a  jiermanent 
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charactor.  called  ikkIcs,  may  (lc\'('l()|i  on  varitju.s  Ikjik'.s,  the  most  commnn  lit'lng 
the  tibia,  the  clavicle,  and  the  bones  of  the  forearm.  In  tuberculous  disease 
also  a  certain  amount  of  osteoplastic  periostitis  may  occur  around  the  margins 
of  tuberculous  [processes  of  a  more  active  and  destructive  character.  In  chronic 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  again,  there  may  occur  in  the  neighborhootl  of  the  joints 
osteophytic  processes,  buttresses  and  spurs  which  may  completely  lock  the 
joints.  Osteoplastic  periostitis  is  also  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
curious,  mysterious  disease  known  as  osteitis  deformans.  All  these  constitu- 
tional conditions,  however,  will  be  fully  treated  in  the  articles  especially  de- 
voted to  their  consideration. 

Treatment. — Usually  the  treatment  for  this  condition  is  that  of  the  con- 
stitutional disease  of  which  it  is  an  expression.  Relief  of  the  i)ain  at  night, 
which  is  so  prominent  a  symptom,  may  sometimes  be  obtained  from  the  use 
of  iodide  of  potassium  in  full  tloses — say,  20-30  grains  three  times  a  day — or  by 
the  use  of  repeated  small  blisters  over  or  near  the  seat  of  pain.  In  very  severe 
cases  an  incision  through  the  thickened  periosteum  from  end  to  end  of  the 
swelling  may  be  found  advisable,  and,  if  the  inflammation  extends  into  the 
bone  beneath,  the  incision  may  be  continued  through  the  conqjact  tissue  to 
the  medulla.     This  ojaeration  is  known  as  linear  oateolomij. 

Acute  Suppurative  Periostitis. 

Acute  suppurative  disease  of  the  periosteum  will  be  considered  under  the 
following  headings : 

(1)  Suppurative  disease  occurring  as  a  sefjuel  or  terminal  result  of  the  acute 
inflammation  above  described;  (2)  post-febrile  periostitis,  such  as  that  follow- 
ing typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  etc. 

(1)  Suppurative  Periostitis. — When  sujipuration  occurs  as  a  terminal  result  of 
acute  periostitis  of  traumatic  origin  it  is  due  to  the  presence,  at  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation, of  some  of  the  pathogenic  germs,  especially  the  staphylococci  or  strepto- 
cocci. The  physiological  resistance  of  the  injured  part  is  already  depreciated  by 
the  injury  sustaineil,  and  when  the  germs  lodge  the  accumulation  of  inflammatory 
products  affords  a  favorable  nidus  for  their  implantation  and  growth.  The  sup- 
puration which  results  is  usually  confined  within  somewhat  sharply  defined  limits 
and  the  periosteum  is  commonly  perforated  spontaneously  so  as  to  allow  the 
escape  of  the  pus  into  the  surrounding  areolar  tissue  before  any  great  degree  of 
separation  of  the  membrane  has  taken  place.  It  is  indeed  quite  rare  for  such 
an  inflammatory  process  to  result  in  an  extended  separation  of  the  periosteum, 
such  as  occurs  in  the  disease  to  be  described  later  under  the  heading  of  "  Acute 
Osteomyelitis." 

Ssonptoms. — The  symptoms  are  tho.se  of  the  acute,  non-suppurative  variety 
of  inflammation  in  an  accentuated  form.     When  supiniration  occurs  there  will 
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be  an  elevation  of  teniiierature  and  pul^c  rate  conunensurate  with  tlie  intensity 
and  extent  of  the  disease,  with  sometimes  the  occurrence  of  a  chiU  or  chilly 
sensations.  Redness  of  the  skin  over  the  inflamed  area,  and  a'dema  as  re- 
vealed by  pitting  on  pressure,  will  observed.  The  patient  also  experiences  very 
much  more  pain,  suffers  from  loss  of  sleep  and  failing  appetite,  and  altogether 
displaj-s  a  much  more  serious  condition  in  the  latter  variety. 

Treatment. — The  only  item  to  he  addetl  to  the  treatment  already  pre- 
scribed fiir  the  simple  condition  is  to  advise  very  prompt  incision  through  the 
periosteum  of  the  inflamed  area.  The  incision  should  be  cjuite  free  and  should 
be  made  with  precautions  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  any  other  germs  than 
those  already  [Jiesent.  Great  relief  of  all  symptoms  ininuHliately  follows  upon 
the  making  of  the  incision,  and  usually  the  suppuration  subsitles  very  promptly. 
The  periosteum  falls  l)ack  to  its  normal  position,  granulations  spring  up  from 
the  bone  beneath,  and  recovery  without  necrosis  is  the  rule.  Occasionally, 
however,  a  thin,  superficial  layer  of  bone  will  perish,  which  greatly  delays 
recovery,  since  perhaps  there  ^^^ll  be  I'equircd  for  its  separation  a  lapse  of  some 
weeks  or  possibl}'  even  months. 

(2)  Post-febrile  Periostitis. — The  diseases  in  which  intiannnation  of  the  peri-, 
osteum  occurs  as  a  secjuel  are  principally  tj'phoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  and  pnevmionia.  Of  these,  typhoid  fever  is  much 
the  most  common  pi'ecursor  of  the  condition.  Sir  James  Paget  has  observed 
and  connnented  upon  some  70  cases  of  periostitis  following  typhoid  fever,  and 
in  1876  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen  of  Philadelphia  ciuoted  41  cases  of  disease  following 
fevers,  of  which  37  were  sequelte  of  typhoid  fever.  In  1894  Dr.  H.  C.  Parsons 
of  Toronto  full}-  discussed  the  subject  and  analyzed  6  cases  which  had  occurred 
during  that  year  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  The  typhoid  bacillus  in  these 
cases  appears  to  possess  pyogenic  properties  and  remains  alive,  though  ilor- 
mant,  with  great  jjersistency  in  the  osseous  tissue.  In  4  out  of  6  cases  which 
Parsons  reported  he  obtained  a  pure  culture  of  the  Bacillus  typhosus.  In  one 
of  the  other  cases  the  stajjhylococcus  was  founil  in  addition  to  the  Bacillus  typho- 
sus. This  germ  may  bring  about  the  sui)purative  process  in  bone  in  the  later 
stages  of  typhoid  fever  or  during  convalescence;  or,  on  the  contrary,  it  may 
lie  dormant  within  the  bone  tissue  for  m.any  months  or  even  years.  Nothnagel 
reported  a  case  which  occurred  six  years  after  a  primarj'  attack  of  fever,  and 
Buschke  reported  the  finding  of  living  typhoid  bacilli  in  the  ]uis  of  bone  lesions 
which  developed  forty-six  years  after  the  febrile  attack.  This  persistence  of 
the  typhoid  bacillus  in  bone  without  giving  rise  to  symptoms  is  in  harmcny 
with  what  we  know  of  its  behavior  in  other  organs.  Duba  reported  its  presence 
in  the  gall  bladder  seventeen  years  after  the  i)rimary  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 
The  bone  lesions  caused  by  this  organism  more  frecjuently  affect  the  periosteum 
than  the  medulla  of  bone,  though  numerous  cases  of  what  are  known  as  "  Brodie's 
ab-scess  "  appear  to  have  owetl  their  origin  to  its  belated  ravages.     The  symp- 
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tonis  associat(Ml  witli  this  condilioii  (Ifvclop  .sldwly  and  usually  give  rise  to  a 
mild  ciinstilutidiial  ilisturbaiice.  Their  chnical  histories  resemble  rather  those 
of  tuberculous  lesions  than  those  of  typical  acute  osteomjTlitis.  The  resulting 
sequestra  are  usually  small  and  superficial,  and  healing  generally  takes  place 
somewhat  tardily  after  their  removal. 

The  pus  from  a  typhoid  bone  lesion  may  be  a  source  of  danger  to  those  asso- 
ciated with  the  case,  either  in  the  capacity  of  attendants  or  in  that  of  clre.ssers. 
In  a  case  recently  reported  a  man  developed  a  suppurative  osteitis  .^ome  two 
years  after  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  The  pus  from  the  bone  lesion  was  found 
to  contain  typhoid  bacilli,  and,  while  the  sinus  was  still  discharging,  the  pa- 
tient's wife,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  collect  and  burn  the  soiled  dressings, 
developed  tj'phoid  fever  and  died.  As  there  had  been  no  other  ca.se  of  fever 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  no  other  possible  source  of  infection  could  be  traced, 
her  illness  and  death  were  naturally  attributed  to  infection  from  the  discharg- 
ing .sinus. 

Prognosis. — Not  always  does  suppuration  occur  in  this  form  of  disease, 
but  the  disease  may  persist  in  a  chronic,  non-suppurating  form  for  many  months 
and  ultimately  undergo  resolution  and  absorption.  When  suppuration  does 
supervene,  however,  the  case  is  likely  to  be  an  extremely  chronic  one,  and  in- 
stances of  a  duration  amounting  to  four  or  even  six  years  have  been  observed. 
Usually  the  pus  accumulates  under  the  periosteum,  Init  occa.sionally  the  abscess 
forms  in  the  medulla.  This  condition  adds  greatly  to  the  gravity  of  the  dis- 
ease and  calls  for  ATry  nuich  more  heroic  treatment. 

Treatment. — A  free  incLsion,  with  a  thorough  scraping  of  the  diseased  area 
and  a  disinfection  of  the  whole  ca\aty,  is  called  for.  Watson  Cheyne  holds 
strongly  that  the  germ  is  generally  located  in  the  medulla,  and  recommends 
that  the  medullary  cavity  should  be  opened  up  and  scraped  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  visible  disease,  even  if  it  should  involve  the  entire  length 
of  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  The  whole  cavity  should  then  be  swabbed  \nth  pure 
carbolic  acid,  so  as  thoroughly  to  disinfect  its  surface.  If  care  be  taken  to  mop 
away  all  excess  of  fluid,  or  to  flood  the  cavity  with  alcohol,  there  is  no  danger 
of  carbolic-acid  poisoning.  The  subsecjuent  treatment  of  the  resulting  larger 
cavity  is  similar  to  that  of  large  cavities  occurring  under  other  conditions,  and 
the  subject  will  be  taken  up  under  the  heading  of  Treatment  of  Acute  Infec- 
tive Osteomj'elitis. 


OSTEITIS. 

The  occurrence  of  an  inflammatory  process  of  bone  affecting  eitlier  the  com- 
pact tissue  or  the  cancellous  tissue,  apart  from  a  coincident  periostitis  and 
osteomyelitis,  is  practically  unknown,  but  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  of 
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the  dense  portions  of  the  bone  are  so  diverse  from  inHannnations  in  soft  tissues 
that  a  description  of  the  process  merits  separate  consideration.  It  is  (juite  e^i- 
dent  that  in  dense  bone  there  cannot  occur  the  same  degree  of  exudation  of 
blood  pla,«ma  and  wliitc  lilood  corpuscles  that  is  present  in  the  soft  tissues  un- 
less there  also  occur  at  the  same  time  an  absorptive  process  of  the  osseous 
tissue  itself.  A  study  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  bone  substance  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  the  bone  is  composed  of  what  are  known  as  Haversian  systems, 
each  system  consisting  of  a  concentric  arrangement  of  lamellip  of  bone  around 
a  Haversian  canal.  The  interstices  between  these  systems  are  filled  in  by  in- 
complete units  of  the  same  character.  In  the  interior  of  each  canal  are  found 
usually  an  artery,  an  accompanying  vein,  and  a  nerve  from  the  cerebro-spinal 
systenr.  Between  the  various  lamelkx;  also  are  lacuna^,  which  lodge  the  bone 
cells  or  corpuscles,  and  from  which  extend  minute  canaliculi  which  branch  in 
various  tlirections  and  commimicate  with  similar  minute  canals  from  adjacent 
lacuna'.  Moreover,  ]3rocesses  of  the  bone  corpuscles  occupy  these  canals,  so 
that  the  adjacent  cells  C(5mmunicate  with  one  another  in  all  directions:  for, 
after  all,  a  bone  corpuscle  is  simply  a  branched  connective-ti.ssue  corpuscle. 
Through  these  lacuna  and  canaliculi  there  flows  a  current  of  lymph  wMch  min- 
isters to  the  nutrition  of  the  cells  and  surrounding  bone,  and  also  promotes  the 
removal  of  decom[)osed  tissue.  Near  the  periosteum  the  Haversian  systems 
are  less  distinctly  defined  and  the  general  tendency  is  toward  an  arrangement 
of  lamelliB  parallel  with  the  surface,  while  toward  the  medulla  the  Haversian 
canals  become  large,  are  surrounded  by  a  greater  amount  of  cellular  tissue,  and 
gradually  blend  \nth  the  cancellous  tissue  in  the  interior  without  there  being 
any  sharply  defined  line  of  demarcation  between  them.  From  these  considera- 
tions of  the  structural  qualities  of  bone  it  is  ciuite  cleai'  that  the  ordinary  phenom- 
ena of  an  inflanmiatory  process  are  necessarily  greatly  modified  especially  in  com- 
pact bone  tissue.  For  example,  while  exudation  and  migration  of  corpuscles 
certainly  take  place  to  a  hmited  extent,  there  cannot  be  any  such  accumulation 
of  these  extravascular  elements  as  to  lead  to  an  appreciable  degree  of  swell- 
ing. Also,  when  such  accumulation  takes  place  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possi- 
ble, since  the  dense  bone  cannot  expand,  the  tendency  is  for  the  circulation  in  the 
vessels  to  be  choked  off;  and  thus,  in  a  very  acute  type  of  inflannnation,  as 
will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Acute  Osteomyelitis,  there  may  occur  such 
an  interference  with  nutrition  as  to  lead  to  the  death  en  masse  of  large  areas  of 
compact  bone.  This  result,  of  course,  represents  a  disastrous  extremity,  wMle, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  minor  degrees  of  inflammation  the  exudate  may  all  be 
absorbed  and  the  bone  return  to  its  normal  condition.  Between  these  two 
extremes,  however,  are  two  other  very  peculiar  processes  which  prevail,  respec- 
ti^•ely,  in  many  different  diseases  of  the  bone.  These  two  conditions  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  each  other  in  their  ultimate  results,  the  one.  Osteoporo- 
sis, leading  to  great  wasting,  thinning,  and  softening  of  the  bone   (rarefaction). 
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while  tlio  other,  Osteosclerosis,  leads  to  increase  in  bulk,  anil  extreme  conden- 
sation or  hardening  (osteosclerosis). 

OSTEOPORO.SIS,    OR    RaREFYIXG    OR    R.\REF.\CTIVE    OsTEITIS. 

In  rarefying  osteitis,  as  the  name  implies,  the  general  result  is  a  diminution 
in  the  degree  of  density  of  the  osseous  tissue  of  the  part  affected.  The  Haver- 
sian canals  become  tunnelled,  as  it  were,  and  considerably  enlarged,  so  that 
many  of  them  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  space  from  which  the  bone 
has  been  absorbed  becomes  filled  with  embi-yonic  tissue  which  appears  as  a 
pink  granulation  mass  within  the  enlarged  canals.  The  absorption  of  the  bone 
and  its  replacement  by  such  granulations  apjiear  to  take  place  by  a  process  of 
erosion  of  the  o.sseous  lamella^.  Irregular  excavations,  known  as  "Howship's 
lacuna^,"  occur  in  the  portions  of  bone  in  which  the  rarefactive  change  is  pro- 
ceeding. In  the  granulation  tissue  occupying  these  excavations  are  found 
large,  multinuclear,  irregularly  shaped  cells  called  "osteoclasts."  These  cells 
constitute  the  attacking  force  ujion  the  bone  substance.  Their  nature  is  very 
peculiar.  Their  origin  is  not  ilefinitely  known,  nor  is  it  known  what  ultimately 
becomes  of  them,  but  they  are  unquestionably  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
dissolving  the  bone  salts.  Whether  this  is  accomplished  by  some  power  of 
secreting  solvent  acids,  or  by  some  other  digestive  or  phagocytic  function,  is 
not  known.  At  all  events,  it  is  quite  certain  that  these  cells  perform  during 
their  limited  period  of  existence  a  series  of  very  effectual  scattered  attacks  upon 
the  osseous  structure.  If  a  portion  of  bone,  which  has  been  undergoing  this 
process  for  some  time,  is  macerateil  thoroughly  and  then  washed  out  under  a 
stream  of  water,  the  bone  is  found  to  j^resent  a  condition  of  porosity  such  as 
that  observed  in  a  sponge  or  piece  of  coral.  If  the  process  persist  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  the  whole  of  the  osseous  lamelkp  may  be  ab.sorbed,  anil  the  can- 
cellous spaces  fuse  with  one  another  so  as  to  form  a  mass  of  granulation  tissue 
almost  devoid  of  osseous  elements.  Such  accumulations,  however,  are  neces- 
sarily of  limited  area,  since  the  blood  supj^h'  usually  fails  and  the  mass  under- 
goes a  change,  the  nature  of  which  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  disease 
of  which  such  rarefactive  osteitis  is  a  manifestation.  Some  of  the  terminal 
results  of  rarefactive  osteitis  are  indicated  below. 

Rarefactive  Osteitis,  in  Tuberculous  Disease. — In  the  case  of  tuberculous  dis- 
ease the  granulations  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  break  ilown,  so  as  to  form 
what  is  known  as  "cold  abscess."  This  will  be  described  in  the  article  on 
"Tuberculous  Disease  in  Bone." 

Rarefactive  Osteitis  in  Syphilis. — A  change  somewhat  similar  to  this  takes 
place  in  syphilis,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  gumma  or  gummatous  abscess. 
This  also  will  be  considered  in  the  article  on  "Sj'philitic  Disease  of  Bone." 

Rarefactive  Osteitis  in  Acute  Inflanunation  of  Bone. — Should  an  infection  by 
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pyogenic  germs,  such  as  stajjliylococci  or  streptococci,  take  ])lace,  there  may 
develop  an  acute  process  that  will  lead  speedily  to  perforation  of  the  periosteum 
and  rupture  externally,  or  to  conditions  that  call  imperatively  for  surgical  in- 
terference. 

Rarefactire  Osteitis  in  Fractures  and  Injuries  to  Bone. — The  process  of  rare- 
faction in  these  cases  is  altogether  a  beneficent  one,  .since  it  is  manifestly  impo.s- 
sible  for  the  repair  of  fracture  of  bone  to  take  place  without  the  conver.sion  of 
the  rough,  aljrupt  end.s  of  the  bones  into  a  softened,  plastic  mass  capable  of 
undergoing  physiological  fusion  and  welding.  This  process  takes  place  with 
great  rapidity,  and  must  be  regarded  as  physiological  rather  than  pathological 
in  character.  It  is  succeeded  l\v  a  condensing  osteitis  which  results  in  the  res- 
toration of  the  solid  continuity  of  the  matrix  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  This  will 
be  treated  further  on  in  this  aiticle  vuider  the  head  of  "Condensing  Osteitis." 

Rarefactii'c  Osteitis  in  Separation  of  Necrosed  Bone. — When  a  consiilerable 
portion  of  bone  perishes — massive  necrosis — as  the  result  of  such  a  disease  as 
acute  osteomyelitis,  the  dead  bone  becomes  separated  from  the  living  l.\v  the 
process  now  under  consideration.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  change  is  a 
vital  one,  and  accordingly  takes  })lace  at  the  expense  of  the  living  rather  than 
of  the  dead  tissue.  A  thin  layer  of  the  living  bone,  at  the  line  of  demarcation, 
undergoes  j^rofounil  rarefactive  absorption  and  in  time  the  necrosed  bone  or 
sequestrum  is  thus  entirely  sloughed  off  from  the  living  and  lies  in  a  cavity  en- 
tirely separated  from  all  vital  connection  with  the  living  tissue.  This  process 
of  rejection  will  be  further  considered  \\hen  tlealing  with  the  question  of  necro- 
sis in  acute  osteomyelitis.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  such  changes 
are  occurring  in  the  deeper  portion  of  bone,  the  periosteum  is  by  no  means  idle. 
It  is  genexally  eugaged  in,  the  process  of  osteoplastic  construction  of  new  bone, 
so  as  to  compensate  as  far  as  possible  in  strength  for  the  weakening  which 
is  taking  place  as  the  result  of  the  rarefying  process  within.  Hence  ^)0\\- 
taneous  or  pathological  fracture  of  bone  from  osteoporosis  in  this  connection 
is  rare. 

Etiology  of  Rarefying  Osteitis. — The  causation  of  the  condition  under  con- 
sideration has  been  largely  indicated  in  the  al)0ve  paragraphs.  Local  injuries, 
as  from  blows,  crushes,  fracture,  gun.shot  wounds,  and  amputations,  are  among 
the  physical  causes.  Among  causes  of  constitutional  origin  may  Ijc  mentioned 
tuberculous  disease,  syphilis,  typhoid  fever,  and  the  exanthemata. 

The  process  also  occurs  as  a  reparative  act  in  the  separation  of  necrosed 
areas  of  bone.  The  absorption  of  l)one  as  the  result  of  pressure  from  an  aneu- 
rism or  tumor  does  not  always  take  place  by  the  process  of  rarefying  osteitis, 
and,  when  a  malignant  growth  invades  the  substance  of  the  bone,  it  does  so  by 
the  removal  of  the  osseous  structure  by  rarefaction  and  absorption.  When  the 
osteoporo.sis  is  widely  diffused  over  the  shaft  of  the  bone  and  is  of  a  mildly  in- 
flammatory type,  the  bone  may  become  increasingly  porous  without  undergoing 
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c()ini>k'to  (Icstnictinii.  'I'liis  (■(inditidu  seems  to  occur  in  ceilaiii  cases  of  [laraly- 
si.s  and  in  some  forms  of  insanity,  and  is  usually  referred  to  as  atrophy  of  bone. 
Bone  undergoing  the  process  of  osteoporosis  is  much  more  pci'vious  to  the 
a-rays  than  normal  compact  bone.     (Fij;.  l.Hi),  r;  Fig.  ].'>S,  «.) 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  condition  is  that  of  the  disease  or  con- 
dition with  which  it  is  associated,  and  hence  will  lie  considered  elsewhere. 

OSTEOftCLEROSI.S,     OR    CoXDEXSIXG    O.STEITIS. 

This  j)rocess,  which  is  also  known  as  "sclerosing  osteitis"  or  "osteoplastic 
osteitis"  (Fig.  130),  is  the  direct  antithesis,  from  a  pathological  point  of  view, 
of  the  condition  jireviously  descrilied,  viz.,  osteoporosis,  or  rarefactive  osteitis. 
It  may  occur  in  either  conqiact  or  cancellous  tissue  of  bone,  or  inunediately 
beneath  the  periosteum,  and  consists  in  an  interstitial  deposit  of  new-formed 
bone,  of  a  peculiarly  dense  character,  in  every  available  space.  At  the  same 
time  there  appears  to  occur  an  increa.se  in  the  proportion  of  bone  salts  in  the 
pre-existing  bone.  The  Haversian  canals,  which  are  narrow  and  slender  in 
normal  bone,  become  still  more  constricted  by  a  further  deposit  of  bone  salts 
in  the  connective  tissue  immediately  around  the  vessels.  This  may,  indeed, 
proceed  to  such  an  extent  as  entirely  to  choke  off  the  blood  supply  to  the  part, 
antl  in  an  extreme  case  may  result  in  necrosis  of  the  whole  alTected  area. 
Usually,  however,  only  a  limited  number  of  the  Haversian  canals  are  thus 
occluiled,  so  that  those  remaining  are  able  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  bone. 
The  proce.ss  is  clearly  one  of  extreme  chronicity,  and  the  density  of  bone  under- 
going this  change  may  approach  that  of  ivory,  .so  that  the  term  "eburnation" 
is  sometimes  applied  to  bone  of  this  ciuality.  Generally  there  occurs  also  a 
deposit  of  similar  character  beneath  the  periosteum,  so  that  the  whole  bone 
becomes  thickened,  and  gradually  increases  in  total  weight  as  well  as  in  specific 
gravity.  When  the  sclerosing  change  occurs  in  cancellous  tissue  the  trabecuke 
become  thickened  and  densified  at  the  expense  of  the  soft  medullary  tissue,  and 
thus  the  cancellous  tissue  soon  resembles  compact  bone  of  an  unusually  dense 
ty\>e.  Such  sclerosed  bone  becomes  entkely  impervious  to  o'-rays  even  when 
the  exposui-e  is  of  considerable  duration  (Fig.  130). 

Etiology. — The  exact  causes  W'hich  leail  up  to  this  condition  are  various, 
and  frerjuently  ill-defined.  The  two  oppo.site  conditions  of  osteoporosis  and 
osteosclerosis  often  proceed  synchronously  at  very  short  distances  from  each 
other  in  the  same  bone.  For  example,  in  a  condition  of  chi'onic  disease, 
such  as  may  occur  in  very  latent  cases  of  tuberculosis,  while  the  interior  of  the 
affected  area  is  softening  and  undergoing  fatty  degeneration  with  complete 
disappearance  of  the  bony  trabeculte,  the  margin  may  present  a  zone  of  bone 
undergoing  the  process  of  osteosclerosis.  In  such  cases,  when  surgical  operation 
is  resorted  to,  it  is  frequently  with  great  tlifficulty  that  one  is  able  to  chisel 
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through  the  dense  bone  m  order  to  reach  the  tUsea«>  which  was  tlie  primary 
cause  of  the  alterations  found  in  the  surrouncUng  bone  tissue. 

Osteosclerosis  around  Foreign  Bodies. — Any  aseptic  foreign  body  lodged  in 
a  bone  appears  to  furnish,  unilcr  certain  conditions,  just  the  degree  of  inflam- 
matory irritation  which  results  in  deposit  and  secretion  of  this  dense  sclerotic 
bone.     The  writer  has  in  his  po.ssession  a  bullet  which  entered  the  inner  side 


Fig.  130. — Osteosclerosis  or  Condensing  Osteitis  of  tlie  Upper  End  of  the  Tibia,  a,  The  bone  is 
quite  impervious  to  i-rays;  6  and  c,  irregularities  due  to  osteoplastic  periostitis.  (Skiagram  by  Dr. 
S,  Ciuimiings,   of  Toronto.) 


of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  passetl  througli  the  cancellous  tissue,  and  lodged 
just  under  the  compact  tissue  at  the  outer  sitle  of  the  bone.  A  chronic  sinus, 
discharging  a  minute  amount  of  sero-pus,  hatl  existed  for  some  three  years, 
and,  on  operation,  it  was  found  that  the  walls  of  this  sinus  were  of  excessive 
density,  and  the  bullet  itself  was  firmly  embedded  in  a  jacket  of  bone  approach- 
ing ivory  in  hardness,  so  that  the  chisels  usetl  in  cutting  through  this  bone  were 
chipped  aiul  broken  during  tlie  operation.     Bone  of  a  similar  character  has 
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been  rdiiiid  by  the  writci-  sui-fduiidiiit;  small,  eeiitfal  se((viestra  the  ivsult  of  an 
osteomyelitis  with  necrosis  uf  a  small  aica  of  conipaet  bone  deeply  situated, 
and  giving  rise  to  a  mild  inflannnatiou  of  very  long  standing. 

Osteosclerosis  in  Hliciininlnid  Arlhrilis. — In  this  disease,  which  is  known  to 
commence  by  the  destruction  of  the  articular  fibro-cartilage,  the  friction  of  the 
exposed  ends  of  the  bones  against  each  other  appears  to  furnish  the  requisite 
degree  of  irritation  for  the  formation  of  new  osseous  tissue,  which  fills  up 
the  cancellous  spaces  adjacent  to  the  articulation.  This  new-formed  bone 
contains  a  great  excess  of  lime  salts,  so  that  the  process  appears  to  be  one  of 
calcification  rather  than  of  ossification.  Bone  of  this  grade  of  density  is  cap- 
able of  a  high  degree  of  polish,  and  the  constant  friction  of  the  joint  surfaces 
against  each  other  produces  a  smooth,  ivory-like  appearance  known  as  ebur- 
nation.  As  the  exposed  surfaces  are  thus  progressively  worn  away,  the  con- 
densing osteitis  proceeds  concurrently  in  the  bone  immediately  beneath,  so  that 
a  great  alteration  in  the  contour  of  the  joint  surfaces  of  the  bone  may  take 
place.  At  the  same  time,  irregular  osteophytes  are  frequently  formed  around 
the  circumferential  margin  of  the  articular  ends  of  bones  so  as  to  give  rise 
to  a  roughened,  irregular  appearance  wliich  has  been  compared  to  the  gutter- 
ings  of  a  wax  candle.  These  osteophytes  may  or  may  not  be  of  the  condensed 
variety  of  new  formations. 

Osteosclerosis  in  Fractures  and  Other  Injuries. — After  the  rarefactive  process 
by  which  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  softened  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  repair 
of  fractures  and  injuries  of  bone  has  existed  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  there 
occurs  a  complementary  change  by  which  this  rarefied  and  softened  bone  is 
condensed  and  converted  into  bone  of  normal  strength  and  density.  This 
process  is  accompanied  by  a  shrinkage  in  bulk,  and  is  clinically  known  as  "  the 
absorption  of  the  provisional  callus."  In  these  cases,  however,  the  change  is  a 
physiological  and  beneficent  one  and  does  not  pass  to  the  stage  of  production 
of  bone  of  too  den.se  a  consistence. 

Expansion   of   Bone. 

This  term  is  used  by  Erichsen  to  describe  a  clinical  event  in  which  the  two 
processes  of  osteoplastic  osteitis  and  rarefactive  osteitis  go  on  side  by  side.  The 
compact  tissue  in  these  cases  becomes  altered  in  construction,  and  for  the  most 
part  is  more  spongy  than  normal.  At  the  same  time  there  occurs  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bone  a  formation  of  new  layers  due  to  the  activity  of  the  osteo- 
blasts of  the  deeper  periosteal  layers.  These  new-formed  layers,  however,  are 
extremely  irregular  in  outline,  and  show  evidences  of  the  presence  of  Howship's 
lacunte  filled  with  multinucleated  cells,  or  osteoclasts,  with  destruction  of  bone 
proceeding  in  some  parts,  while  exviberant  construction  occurs  in  others.  Thus, 
by  a  process  of  deposit  of  new  bone  by  the  periosteum  upon  the  surface  and 
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the  coincident  absor|)ti()n  of  the  deeper  lawyers  of  the  compact  tissue  by  the 
process  of  rai'efactive  osteitis,  the  total  circumference  of  the  bone  is  increased 
and  the  medullary  canal  becomes  also  correspondingly  large  in  area.  In  other 
words,  the  whole  bone  is  expanded.  The  general  contour  of  the  lione,  however, 
is  fairly  well  maintained  and  its  strength  is  also  a<lequate  for  the  piu'poses  of 
support  fur  A\-liich  it  is  intended.    (Fig.  142.) 

E.\i.)ansion  of  bone  by  the  central  growth  of  a  tumor,  such  as  a  sarcoma,  is 
accompanied  by  similar  changes,  except  that  here  the  deposit  of  bone  lieneath 
the  periosteum  is  of  more  regular  t3'pe  and  smoother.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  the  rarefacti^'e  process  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  pi'oceeds 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  its  compensator}'  osteoplastic  process,  and  the  result 
is  that  sooner  or  later  a  jxithological  fracture  at  the  seat  of  growth  takes 
place. 

OSTEOMYELITIS. 

This  term  refers  especially  to  inflammation  of  the  medulla  of  bone,  either 
in  the  hollow  canal  or  in  the  cancellous  tis.sue  in  the  expanded  extremities  of 
the  long  bones.  \Mien  the  disease  commences  in  one  of  these  situations  it 
almost  invariably  spreads  by  a  direct  continuity  of  tissue  to  the  other.  The 
name  is  applied  to  those  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  bone  in  which  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  medulla  forms  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  disease;  but, 
as  in  other  inflammatory  conditions  of  bone,  the  remaining  components  of  the 
structure,  viz.,  the  compact  bony  matrix  and  the  periosteum,  likewise  partici- 
pate in  the  morbid  processes.  The  process  of  osteomyehtis  may  he  appropri- 
ately considered  under  three  principal  headings,  viz.:  Acute  Simple  or  Non- 
suppurative Osteomyelitis;  Acute  Infective  or  Suppurating  Osteomyelitis, 
commonly  known  as  Acute  Necrosis;  and  Chronic  Osteomyelitis. 

Acute,  Simple,  or  Nox-sri'ruR.\.TivE  Osteomyelitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  medulla  not  culminating  in  .suppuration  is  usually 
traumatic  in  origin,  and  is  unaccompanied  liy  a  growth  of  any  pyogenic  germs 
in  the  area  of  inflammation.  The  familiar  form  of  this  condition  is  that  which 
occurs  in  fractures  and  sometimes  in  contusions  of  the  expanded  ends  of  long 
bones.  Under  these  circumstances  the  condition  can  scarcely  be  called  one  of 
disease,  since  the  processes  are  physiological  rather  than  pathological  in  their 
nature,  and  the  intent  and  results  are  benign  and  conservative.  The  process 
of  union,  as  it  occurs  in  fractures,  has  been  fully  dealt  with  in  "\'olume  I., 
page  270  et  seq.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  in  this  place  that  the  process 
is  characterized  by  a  very  early  congestion  of  the  tis.sues  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  fracture,  accompanied  l)y  effusion  and  exudation  of  l)lood  plasma, 
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iuul  also  ucc<)ini)aiiic'(l  by  a  striking  activity  in  the  rcpioduction  and  growth 
of  the  normal  cells  of  all  participating  tissues.  Thus,  there  is  pnjtluccd  that 
jwrtion  of  the  callus  which  occupies  the  medullary  canal  and  is  sometimes 
known  as  "pin  callus."  This  ])oilion  of  llie  callus  is,  of  coui'sc,  directly  con- 
tinuous with  the  "interstitial"  and  "en.sheathing  callus,"  and  ultimately  under- 
goes organization  into  bone  tissue,  thus  bringing  about  repair  of  the  fracture. 
After  union  is  complete  the  medullary  canal  is  restored  in  continuity  by  the 
absorption  of  the  "pin  callus."  The  sequence  of  events  following  contusion  of 
the  cancellous  tissue  in  the  expanded  extremities  of  the  long  bones  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  described  above,  and  the  results  of  the  mild  in- 
flammatory process  are  similarly  beneficent  in  character. 

The  occurrence  of  suppuration  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  sinijile  fract- 
ures is  so  unusual  as  to  constitute  a  I'are  j)Iu'nonienon.  That  such  supj^ura- 
tion  is  so  uncommon  is  the  more  surprising  because  it  is  found  to  be  not  cUflicult 
to  induce  suppuration  experimentally  in  fractured  bones  of  the  lower  animals 
by  the  injection,  into  the  blood  system,  of  pyogenic  organisms  such  as  the 
streptococci  and  staphylococci.  When,  therefore,  suppuration  does  occur  at 
the  site  of  a  simple  fracture,  it  may  be  taken  as  quite  certain  that  a  lodgment  of 
pathogenic  germs  has  occurred  at  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  The  lowei'ing  of  the 
vitality  of  the  tissues,  the  lessening  of  the  natural  resistance  due  to  the  injury, 
and  the  effusion  of  blood  and  inflammatory  products  furnish  the  necessary 
depression  of  the  resisting  power  which  enables  the  germs  to  thrive  and  mul- 
tiply. AVhen  this  unfortunate  event  once  becomes  initiated  the  condition  does 
not  materially  differ  from  that  to  be  described  under  the  heading  of  Acute  Infec- 
tive Osteomyelitis,  which  is  to  be  immediately  considered. 


Acute  Infective  Osteomyelitis,  or  Acute  Necrosis. 

This  condition  constitutes  by  far  the  most  imi)ortant  and  most  common 
acute  inflammatory  disease  of  bone.  Its  immediate  consequences,  both  locally 
and  constitutionally,  are  frequently  so  serious,  and  its  remote  results  so  disas- 
trous, that  a  lengthy  and  minute  consideration  of  the  disease  is  imperative.  It 
is  so  important  that  there  shoukl  be  no  error  as  to  the  identity  ami  recognition 
of  the  disease  under  consideration  that  it  seems  wise  to  refer  to  the  various 
terms  used  to  designate  the  contlition  by  different  authors.  The  most  common, 
and  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  names  are  those  given  at  the  heading  of  this 
paragraph,  namely,  acute  infective  osteomj'clitis,  or  acute  necrosis.  Other 
terms  used  are:  Spontaneous  Osteomyelitis,  Necrosial  Fever,  Bone  Typhus, 
Acute  Suppurative  Osteomyelitis,  Phlegmonous  Periostitis,  Acute  Suppura- 
tive Epiphysitis,  and  Bone  Fuj-unculosis. 

In  order  that  what  is  to  be  set  forth  in  the  following  paragraphs  may  be 
followed  in  an  intelligent  and  logical  manner  by  the  reader,  acute  osteomyehtis 
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or  acute  necrosis  may  he  l_)riefly  ami  comprehensively  dehhied  as  follows:  It. 
is  an  acute,  inflammatory  disease  of  pyogenic  origin  occurring  lirincijjally  in 
the  long  bones  of  young  people  in  whom  the  union  of  the  diaphyses  and  epiphyses 
has  not  yet  taken  place.  It  occurs  usually  in  those  who  have  been  depressed 
by  antecedent  disease  or  who  have  been  exposed  to  inclement  weather  or  to 
injury,  and  is  marked,  as  a  rule,  by  profound  symptoms,  lioth  locally  and  con- 
stitutionally. It  is  hable  to  be  complicated  by  acute  ulcerative  endocartlitis, 
or  by  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  serous  cavities  (such  as  the  pericardium 
and  pleura),  and  almost  always  results  in  massive  necrosis  or  death  of  a  gi-eater 
or  le.ss  area  of  the  affected  bones. 

Etiology. — Though  acute  osteomyelitis  is  undoubtedly  a  germ  tlisease, 
there  are  certain  conchtions  of  environment,  anteccMJcnt  disease,  and  local  trau- 
matism which  haxe  such  an  obvious  bearing  in  tletermining  the  onset  of  the 
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Fig.  131. — Chart  Sliowing  the  Number  of  Cases  of  .\cute  Osteomyelitis  Occurring  in  Different 
Years  of  Life.  Tlie  numbers  on  tlie  left  represent  the  total  percentage  of  cases  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease, while  those  at  the  top  of  the  chart  represent  the  different  ages  from  one  to  twenty-si.v  years.  As 
will  be  observed,  there  is  a  gradual  rise,  with  fluctuations,  till  the  seventeenth  year,  then  .a  rapid 
fail  occurs;  the  disease  practically  disappearing  about  the  twenty-first  year,  wlien  ossification  is 
complete.      (From  Trendel,  in  Bcitriige  zut  liin.  Chirvrgic,  1904,  vol.  xli.,  p.  607.) 


malady  that  they  may  be  very  well  considered  under  the  heading  of  etiology. 
The  di.sease,  in  practice,  is  found  to  be  confined  to  a  large  extent  to  children 
below  the  age  of  puberty.  It  may  occur,  howcvei',  at  any  period  of  life  before 
the  os.sifieation  of  the  ejuphyses  with  the  diaphy.ses  of  the  long  bones  is  com- 
pleted, but  it  is  almost  never  known  to  occur  in  a  typical  form  after  that  event 
has  taken  place. 

A  most  graijhic  chart  illustrating  the  relation  of  age  to  the  occurrence  of 
this  disease  is  that  given  by  Trendel  (Fig.  131).  Tlris  chart  shows  most  conclu- 
sively that  the  frequency  increa.ses  with  the  advance  in  years  from  the  first  to 
the  seventeenth  j-ear  in  almost  a  directly  continuous  ascending  curve.  .After 
the  seventeenth  year  the  tlroji  is  very  rapid  up  to  the  twenty-first  year,  when 
the  curve  practically  descends  to  zero,  showing  that  extremely  few  ca.ses  occm- 
after  the  twentieth  or  twentj'-first  year  of  life.  This  statistical  chart  fully 
agrees  with  what  is  known  of  the  (leve!o])mental  changes  which  occur  in  the 
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growth  of  boiu's  and  whirli  ait'  known  to  have  a  dchiUtatin";  cITt'ct  ui)on  the 
resisting  powers  of  (lie  rapidly  growing  epiphyseal  region  of  the  long  bones. 

Sex  has  also  some  bearing  ujwn  the  freciuency  of  the  disease,  as  it  is  found 
that,  all  eases  considered,  males  are  afl'ected  about  three  times  as  often  as 
females.  This  discrepancy  ])etween  the  sexes  is  much  less  apparent  in  young 
children  than  in  adolescents  and  may  probably  !>(■  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  males  are  more  exposed  to  such  injuries  as  sprains,  contusions, 
and  wrenches  which  stantl  as  exciting  causes  for  the  on.set  of  the  disease,  and 
that  they  are  also  more  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  temperature 
than  females. 

In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  adults  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  it  may  be  said  that  such  instances  of  osteomyelitis  are  in  the  majority  of 
cases  recrudescences  of  a  condition  which  was  probably  present  in  very  early  life, 
and  from  which  recovery  wa.s  incomplete.  It  is  quite  certain  that  one  does 
occasionally  encounter  a  case  of  osteomyelitis  hi  the  adult,  but  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  history  will  usually  show  that  the  condition  was  present  in  a  mild 
form  in  early  life. 

The  Effects  of  Constitutional  Peculiarities. — The  suljjects  of  the  disease  are 
usually  of  a  more  or  less  feeble  constitution,  although  tliere  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule  which  shall  be  mentioned  later.  Not  infrequently  they  are  of  a  stru- 
mous tliathesis  and  very  often  are  children  who  have  been  depressed  by  ante- 
cedent febrile  diseases  such  as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  bron- 
chitis, and  typhoid  fever. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  disease  may  very  unexpectedly  strike  down  those 
who  are  apparently  of  a  robust  and  vigorous  constitution  and  unusually  strong 
and  well  grown.  In  such  cases  it  may  well  be  surmised  that  growth  and  de- 
velopment have  been  too  rapid,  and  that  time  has  not  been  afforded  for  the 
rapidly  forming  bone  at  the  epiphyseal  lines  to  attain  such  a  degree  of  matur- 
ity as  to  acquire  strong  resisting  powers  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
germs. 

Peculiarities  of  Circulation  in  Growing  Bones,  as  Affecting  the  Onset  of 
Acute  Osteomyelitis.— The  researches  of  Lexer  into  the  tlistribution  of  the  arteri- 
oles in  the  bones  of  growing  chikh'en  and  young  adults,  have  thrown  a  strong  hght 
upon  the  part  played  by  the  blood-vessels  in  di.seases  of  an  inflammatory  charac- 
ter affecting  bone.  His  investigations,  fortified  by  beautiful  preparations  and 
.r-ray  photographs  (Fig.  132),  have  afforded  a  much-needed  explanation  of  the 
frequency  with  which  pyogenic  and  tuberculous  foci  become  located  near  the 
epiphyseal  lines  in  cliildren  and  young  adults,  and,  conversely,  of  the  relative 
immunity  from  such  infections  of  the  same  situations  in  those  who  have  fvilly 
attained  a  normal  growth. 

Lexer's  method  of  investigation  is  briefly  as  follows:  Into  one  of  the  large 
arteries  of  a  recently  removed  limb  he  injects  an  emulsion  of  mercury  and  spirits 
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of  turpentine  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  arterioles  of  the  bone  become  dis- 
tended with  this  nietalUc  emulsion.  Thus  these  vessels,  down  to  their  minute 
ramifications,  become  imper^■ious  to  Roentgen  ra^-s.  The  muscles,  periosteum, 
and  other  soft  parts  are  now  removed  from  the 
bone  by  careful  dissection,  and  a  skiagraph  of  the 
denuded  lione  yields  a  very  graiihic  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  its  matrix  is  suinilied  tlu-ough 
its  various  parts  by  arterial  I.'immI.  Investigating, 
first,  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation  in  the  long 
bones  of  infants  and  young  children,  he  found 
that  the  arteries  supplying  them  could  lie  classi- 
fied into  three  groups,  which  he  named,  resjiec- 
tively,  the  diaphyseal,  the  epiphyseal,  and  the 
metaphyseal  (Fig.  132,  a,  h,  c).  The  group  ascribed 
to  the  diaphj'sis  (Fig.  132,  c)  appears  to  be  derived 
almost  entirely  from  the  nutrient  artery,  branches 
of  which  go  to  each  entl  of  the  bone  and  tei'nii- 
nate  near  the  epiphyseal  line  without  any  very 
pronounced  degree  of  anastomosis  with  either  the 
metaphyseal  or  epiphyseal  group.  The  arteries 
which  are  responsible  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
epiphysis  (Fig.  132,  a),  on  the  contrary,  are  derived 
from  various  main  trunks,  and  are  distributed  at 
various  points  through  the  medium  of  the  perios- 
teum clothing  its  outer  surface.  These  vessels, 
like  those  of  the  preceding  group,  are  also  terminal 
in  character,  and  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  epiphysis  on  the  distal  side  of  the 
epiphyseal  line  without  having  any  free  communi- 
cation with  the  other  ve.ssels. 

Tlie  vessels  comprising  the  metaphyseal  group 
(Fig.  132,  b)  are  smaller  and  shorter  than  the  others 
and  enter  the  end  of  the  shaft  near  the  end  of  the 
diaphysis,  with  the  same  characteristics  as  termi- 
nal vessels  as  characterize  the  other  groups. 

From  these  pictures  Lexer  demonstrates  that 
the  areas  in  which  osteomyelitis  most  often  begins 
are  supplied  b}'  terminal  branches  from  all  three  of 

these  arterial  groups,  but  concludes  that  these  areas,  owing  to  the  limited  degree 
of  anastomotic  connnunication  between  the  groups,  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  the  lodgment  of  bacteria-laden  emboli.  He  endeavors  to  explain  the  fre- 
quency of  tuberculous  disease  in  the  same  localities  upon  the  same  basis  of 


Via.  I,T2.  Femur  of  a  Child 
Four  Weeks  Old.  (From  Lexer, 
in  Archiv  f.  Idin.  Chir.,  190.3,  Bd. 
Ixxi.,  p.  n,  and  Bd.  Ixxiii.,  p.  481.) 
(7,  o,  Epipliypcal  arterie.s;  h,  h, 
metaphyseal  arteries;  c,  c,  dia- 
pliyseal  or  main  nutrient  arteries. 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  is 
no  free  anastomotic  communica- 
tion between  these  various  groups. 
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blood  .supiily  li\'  Icnniiial  ciiculalioii.  Tli(>  ariiviniciit  is  an  excellent  one  and 
appears  to  be  well  founded  on  an  anatomical  basis,  but  the  attempt  to  explain 
both  tuberculous  and  osteomyelitic  foci  upon  the  same  liyi)othesis  is  not  alto- 
fiether  fortunate  because  tuberculous  foci  are  almost  invarialjly  in  the  epiphy- 
sis, and  osteomyelitic  foci  arc  almost  etiually  constant  on  the  diaphyseal  side 
of  the  ejiiphyseal  cartilage. 

Continuing  his  investigations  into  the  circulation  of  older  children  and 
adults,  Lexer  found  that  all  three  groups  tend  to  become  smaller  and  smaller 
with  advancing  age,  but  he  shows  that  all  may  he  distinctly  demonstrated 
thi'oughout  the  period  of  growth  of  bone — that  is,  until  ossification  is  com- 
plete. After  that  period  the  vascular  supply  to  the  iMmes  a]5pears  to  diminish, 
while  that  to  the  neighboring  joints  Ix'comes  relatively  more  abundant. 

Lexer's  experiments  thus  furnish  an  exi)lanation  of  the  liability  of  the  ends 
of  bone  to  the  lodgment  of  emboli,  but  a  further  important  pathological  factor 
in  the  rapid  de^'elopment  of  the  germs  contained  in  these  emboli  is  explained 
below  under  the  heading  of  The  Effects  of  Local  Injury. 

The  Effects  of  Local  Injury. — It  is  a  striking  and  unaccountal)le  fact  that  os- 
teomyelitis seldfim  follows  severe  injuries  such  as  simple  fractui'es  anil  dislocations, 
even  in  those  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  pubei-ty,  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing this  statement,  it  is  extremely  common  to  find  that  the  development  of 
the  affection  has  been  preceded  by  some  slight  local  injury — such  as  a  sprain, 
twist,  or  a  moderately  severe  blow — in  the  neighborhood  of  the  affected  epiphysis. 
Kocher  believes  that  the  slight  extravasation  of  blood  at  the  epiphyseal  line,  due  to 
such  slight  injury,  favors  the  development  of  any  germs  which  may  accidentally  be 
lodged  there  from  the  blood  current,  and  affords  a  convenient  culture  medium  for 
their  growth.  Occasionally,  also,  the  development  of  the  disease  may  be  preceded 
by  climatic  exposure  and  sudden  or  prolonged  chilling  of  the  body.  The  writer 
has  in  mind  the  case  of  a  strong,  active,  well-grown  lad  of  fourteen  who  "went 
in  swimming"  in  a  river  from  which  the  ice  had  just  escapeil.  He  was  thor- 
oughly chilleil  by  the  bath  and  an  acute  osteomyelitis  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur  followed.  The  prolonged  chilling  of  the  surface  areas  of  the  body  un- 
doubtedly drives  the  blood  to  the  deeper  parts,  and  since  during  the  period  of 
growth  the  blood-vessels  of  the  medulla  of  bones  near  the  epiphyses  are  ex- 
tremely large  and  low  in  tone,  these  parts  naturally  will  suffer  fi'om  great  tem- 
porary congestion.  Moreover,  although  there  is  great  physiological  acti\'ity  at 
the  epiphyses  during  the  period  of  growth,  the  newly-formed  tissues  are  of  a 
very  embryonic  tj'pe  and  consequently  have  much  less  of  the  resisting  powers 
by  which  the  more  mature  tissues  are  characterized.  In  other  words,  high 
physiological  activity  associated  with  immaturity  spells  diminished  resistance 
and  greater  susceptibility  to  disease  ami  injury. 

Relative  Frequency  of  Osteomyelitis  in  Various  Bones. — The  long  bones 
of  the  lower  extremity,  viz.,  the  femur  and  the  tibia,  are  by  far  the  most  fre- 
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quent  seats  of  osteomyelitis.  Out  of  a  total  of  some  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tabulated  cases  nearly  nine  hundred  were  instances  in  which  the  femur 
or  tibia  was  involved.  Next  in  frequency  to  these  bones  comes  the  humerus, 
after  that  the  radius,  then  the  fibula,  pelvis,  ulna,  and  lower  jaw.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  (h.sease  in  the  clavicle,  scapula,  vertebra',  and  other  .short  bones  is 
comparatively  rare. 

Multiple  Foci. — The  occurrence  of  multiple  foci  of  osteomyelitis  does  not 
.seem  to  have  attracted  as  much  attention  from  authors  as  the  experience  of  the 
wi'iter  would  ha\('  led  him  to  expect.  In  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
in  Toronto,  it  is  iiy  no  means  an  infrequent  experience  to  find  more  than  one  bone 
affected :  such  multiple  foci  having  already  developed  before  the  child  was  admit- 
ted to  the  hospital  or  the  development  of  new  foci  having  taken  place  subsetiuently 
to  admission.  It  is  accordingly  a  routine  practice,  not  only  to  examine  all  the 
palpable  epiphyses  at  the  time  of  admi.ssion  of  a  .suspected  case  of  osteomyelitis, 
but  also  to  keep  a  strict  watch  by  periodic  examinations  for  the  develojmient 
of  additional  foci  during  the  progress  of  the  case.  In  ISOl  the  writer  recorded 
a  case  presenting  the  following  points  of  infection:  (a)  Both  tilna-;  (b)  both 
astragali;  (c)  sixth  and.  seventh  ribs:  id)  two  points  on  spine  of  right  scapula; 
(e)  infraspinous  fossa  of  left  scapula;  (/)  the  left  pubic  ramus.  Some  of  these 
points  were  probably  pya^mic,  as  there  were  also  present  a  few  subcutaneous 
abscesses. 

Bacteriology  of  Osteomyelitis. — .Vs  ah-eady  stated,  the  germs  h.iund  iu  this 
disease  are  tho.se  capal)le  of  i)roduciiig  suppuration:  in  other  words,  they  are 
pyogenic  organisms.  That  found  most  frequently  is  the  Staphylococcus 
pj'ogenes  aureus.  Lannelongue  and  Achard  found  pure  cultures  of  this 
germ  in  one  hundred  and  three  out  of  one  hundred  and  tharty  cases.  The 
Staphylococcus  albus  or  citreus  may  also  be  a  cau.sative  agent,  but  the  mode 
of  action  of  the.se  germs  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the  golden 
foi-m  of  the  germ.  The  Streptococcus  pyogenes  aureus  or  albus  is  found  in  a 
fair  number  of  cases.  When  it  is  present  the  disease  is  usually  of  a  peculiarly 
virulent  type,  and  is  liable  to  be  complicated  by  infection  of  the  joints,  of 
the  serous  cavities,  or  of  the  endocardium.  Sometimes  a  mixed  infection  of 
staphylococci  and  streptococci  is  founil.  Still  more  rarely,  bacteriological  ex- 
amination reveals  the  presence  of  Fraenkel's  pneumococcus,  the  bacillus  of 
typhoid,  or  the  colon  bacillus. 

Otto  Wv.ss  reports,  as  the  cause  of  an  osteomyehtis,  an  anaerobic  bacillus 
which  he  regarded  as  hitherto  undescribed  and  wliich  he  termed  Bacteriiwi  haln- 
septicum. 

Lipmann  and  Foisy  i.solated  the  Bacillus  racemosus,  the  Bacillus  serpens,  and 
an  anaerobic  streptococcus  from  fetid,  gas-containing  pus  in  a  ca.se  of  osteomye- 
litis of  the  femur  that  occurred  in  a  patient  sufi'ering  from  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  and  a  fetid  purulent  bronchitis.     It  must  not  be  thought  that  all 
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cases  of  ostooinyelitis  arc  cciually  virulent  for  any  given  germ:  on  tlie  contrary, 
the  most  widely  divergent  degrees  of  virulence  may  be  met  with.  Th.e  factors 
determining  the  degree  of  virulence  have  regard,  in  the  first  i)lace,  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  germ,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  resisting  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual. There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  same  germ  under  (hfferent  cir- 
cumstances may  be  either  a  vigorous  gi-ower,  with  intense  toxic  ])roperties,  or 
comparatively  ])uny  and  innocuous.  ( )n  tlie  other  liaml,  the  tissues  of  the 
patient  may  be  <le]>rived  of  llieir  iidiiual  ]inwers  of  resistance  l)y  antecedent 
disease,  such  as  nreasles,  scarlet  fever,  and  whooj)ing  cough.  Occasionally  one 
meets  with  cases  in  which  a  considerable  abscess  may  be  opened  and  drained, 
with  the  result  that  the  constitutional  symptoms  .subside  almost  instantly  and 
the  local  su])j)uration  seems  to  cease  \\ith  surjiri.sing  rapidity.  On  the  con- 
trary, other  cases  may  be  found  in  which  the  local  disease  is  extremely  limited 
in  extent,  yet  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  so  profound  as  to  excite  a  feel- 
ing of  alarm  from  the  very  I^eginning.  As  an  example  of  this  the  author  would 
refer  to  the  case  of  wliich  Fig.  133  is  a  photograph.  In  this  case  the  .sole  area 
of  bone  infection  was  a  .space  not  much  larger  than  a  shilling  on  the  shaft  of  the 
femur  adjacent  to  the  epiphysis  of  the  great  trochanter.  The  constitutional 
symptoms,  however,  were  so  severe  from  the  beginning  that  a  fatal  result  was 
almost  a  foregone  conclusion.  At  the  autopsy  acute  infective  endocarditis  was 
found,  with  thousands  of  minute  pya'mic  abscesses  scattered  through  the  kid- 
neys, spleen,  hver,  liver,  lungs,  heart  muscle,  and  brain. 

The  bearing  of  the  pre-existence  or  coexistence  of  acute  infectious  disea.ses 
upon  the  occurrence  of  local  manifestations  in  bone  has  been  the  subject  of 
investigation  and  observation  by  numerous  authors.  In  1893  Eugene  Fraenkel 
published  the  result  of  an  extensive  series  of  investigations  which  tended  to 
prove  that  in  acute  infectious  diseases  pathogenic  organisms  with  jiyogenic 
properties  are  frecjuently  present  in  the  bone  marrow,  even  when  they  cannot 
be  demonstrated  in  the  blood.  He  studied  chiefly  the  ribs  and  vertebrae,  and 
observed  that  sometimes  the  germ  found  \\-as  the  specific  organism  of  the  in- 
fectious disease  from  which  the  patient  was  suffei'ing  at  the  moment,  and  some- 
times some  other  organism.  In  13  ca.ses  of  dijihtheria  the  .streptococcus  was 
found  in  the  bone  marrow  in  9,  and  the  Klebs-LoefRer  bacillus  only  once.  In 
10  cases  of  scarlet  fever  streptococci  were  found  in  9,  and  in  3  of  these  Staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  aureus  was  also  present.  In  the  very  severe  infections  in 
which  death  occurred  early  in  the  tlisease  bacteria  were  fountl  in  the  bone  mar- 
row in  most  cases,  and  were  always  accompanied  by  visible  inflammatory  re- 
action. In  the  less  rapidly  fatal  cases  in  which  bacteria  were  found,  signs  of 
local  inflammation  were  not  always  present.  AA'hen  the  patient  svuvives  the 
acute  disease  it  is  probable  that  the  marrow  in  most  cases  recovers  completely 
and  no  symptoms  of  a  bone  lesion  ari.se.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  tlor.bt 
that  the  micro-organisms  in  the  infected  areas  may  retain  their  vitality  for  long 
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periods — months  or  years, — giving  rise  to  no  symptoms  until  something  occurs 
to  arouse  them  into  activity  again.  The  latent  period  of  the  bone  lesions  of 
tj'phoid  has  alreatly  been  referred  to.  In  the  chronic  ab.scess  of  bone  (Brodie's 
absce.ss)  which  appears  to  arise  fmni  an  infected  focus  encapsuled  during  the 
course  of  an  acute  osteomyelitis,  the  latent  period  is  even  longer,  averaging  in 
one  class  of  cases  eighteen  years. 

Mode  of  Entrance  of  Germs  to  the  Seat  of  Disease.— Since  the  disease 
commences  deeply  and  .'diiinst  ncxcr  in  (■(innccliiin  with  an  open  wound 
adjacent  to  the  part,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  gci-ms  must  be  circulat- 
ing in  the  blood  at  the  time  infection  takes  place.  It  is  now  sufficiently 
well  known  that  germs  of  disease  are  almost  constantly  present  in  mucous 
mendjranes  and  in  the  skin  of  ever}*  individual,  even  in  a  state  of  health.  Con- 
sequently, the  existence  of  any  ulcer  or  inflamed  wound  in  the  skin,  mouth, 
intestine,  or  other  mucous  membrane,  or  in  the  throat,  ton.sil,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  respiratory  tract,  or  the  middle  ear,  may  be  the  primaiy  focus  from  which 
the  germs  are  received  into  the  l)l()od  and  carried  to  the  ('])iphysis,  which  thvis 
becomes  the  seat  of  an  infective  disease.  Almost  the  first  definite  bacteriologi- 
cal information  of  which  we  were  possessed  in  regard  to  tWs  disease  was  the 
result  of  Carre's  somewhat  risky  experience  in  rubbing  a  pure  cultivation  from 
a  case  of  acute  osteomyelitis  into  his  own  skin,  thus  producing  a  crop  of  boils. 
The  identity  of  the  germ  of  acute  osteomyelitis  with  that  of  the  ordinary  furun- 
cle was  thus  established,  and  about  the  .same  time  Ogston,  Pasteur,  and  Klebs 
were  busy  isolating  the  various  forms  of  micrococci,  which  they  found  to  be 
present  in  almost  every  form  of  acute  suppuration.  In  {lerhaps  the  majority 
of  cases,  however,  no  ulcer,  boil,  or  other  local  focus  can  be  demonstrated. 

If  the  attack  is  not  of  such  intensity  that  it  eventuates  in  an  early  fatality, 
the  virulence  of  the  germ  tends  to  diminish  with  the  prolongation  of  life.  In 
fact,  the  colonies  .'lometimes  die  out  spontaneously  and  supiiuration  subsides 
very  speedily.  In  cases  where  the  manifestations  of  the  disease  are  multiple 
the  later  appearances  are  seldom  so  virulent  as  the  primary.  In  addition  to 
tliis,  a  degree  of  immunity  which  will  be  further  referred  to  under  the  heading 
of  Prognosis,  is  developed. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — In  regartl  to  the  main  features  of  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  acute  osteomyelitis,  all  authors  and  writers  are  practically  agreed. 
In  regard  to  the  point  at  which  the  disease  connnences  its  manifestation  there 
exists,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  great  divergence  of  opinion  among  different 
authorities.  The  ])oint  at  issue  appears  to  be  mainly  as  to  whether  the  disea.se 
commences  in  the  medulla  of  the  bone,  or  in  some  other  part.  As  a  result  of 
a  careful  examination  of  the  terms  used  and  the  discussions  of  the  process  as 
a  whole  by  different  observers,  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the  tliscrepancy 
is  largely  due  to  a  somewhat  loose  use  of  the  term  "mctlulla."  It  must  be  re- 
membered that,  properly  speaking,  the  term  ''medulla"  applies  not  only  to  the 
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ti.s.suo  of  the  medullary  cavity  i)ro])er  of  long  bones,  but  also  to  the  reil  marrow 
occupying  the  cancellous  tissues  in  the  expanded  extremities  of  the  long  bones 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  epiphyseal  lines.  Hence,  if,  in  maintaining  that  the 
disease  most  commonly  conmiences  in  the  medulla,  Frencii  and  (icrman  writers 
have  reference  to  the  red  marrow  near  the  epiphyses,  they  are  not  so  far  out 
of  agreement  with  British  authors,  who  generally  maintain  that  the  disease 
commences  in  the  spongy  bone  immediately  beneath  the  periosteum  near  the 
epiphyseal  line. 

As  a  result  of  a  not  inconsiderable  experience  in  this  disease,  extending  over 
some  twenty  years  in  the  Mctoria  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  the  writer  is  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  disease  commences  in  the 
spongiosa  in  immetliate  proximity  to  one  or  other  of  the  epiphj-ses  in  growing 
bone,  and  that  in  many  cases  it  remains  confined  to  that  area,  though  in  the 
majority  it  spreads  to  the  adjacent  medulla.  The  reason  for  tliis  has  been 
already  alluded  to,  viz.,  that  there  is,  during  the  period  of  growtli  at  those 
points,  an  exaggerated  physiological  activity,  with  the  ])roduction  of  a  large 
amount  of  tissue  of  an  embryonic  type,  which  tissue,  though  very  active  in  the 
matter  of  production  of  new  bone,  possesses  the  tliminished  resisting  jjower  of 
an  inmiaturely  develojied  tissue. 

The  point  at  issue  is  one  of  something  more  than  mere  academic  importance, 
because  if  it  l>e  believed  that  the  disease  has  its  ])rimary  .seat  mainly  in  the 
proper  medullary  cavity,  any  treatment  short  of  a  free  opening  (jf  that  ca\'ity 
must  be  classed  as  quite  inadcfjuate.  (.)n  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  establi.shed 
that  the  disease  in  its  very  early  stages  is  located  mainly  and  generally  in  the 
red  marrow  of  the  expanded  bone  and  near  the  epiphyseal  line  (Fig.  133),  then 
a  much  less  considerable  operation  might  be  deemed  adetiuate.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  question  of  treatment,  and  will  be  taken  up  more  fully  when  that  aspect 
of  the  subject  is  under  consideration,  but  one  may  state  at  this  point  that  there 
seems  to  be  more  than  sufficient  evidence  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
disease  in  its  earhest  stages  is  largely — if  not  solely — confined  to  the  red  marrow 
and  the  periosteum  in  the  innnediate  neighborhood  of  the  shaft  side  of  the 
epiph3^seal  cartilage.  This  probably  is  the  \'iew  more  readily  to  be  accepted 
in  those  cases  in  which  a  causative  relation  can  lie  established  in  connection 
with  a  local  bruise  or  sprain.  There  remains,  however,  undoubtedly,  a  minority 
of  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  primarily  more  deeply  seatetl  and  affects  not 
merely  the  red  marrow  near  the  eijijahysis,  but  also  the  medullary  cavity  proper. 
These  cases  are  usually  identified  by  their  obscurity  and  severity,  and  are  those 
most  chfficult  to  differentiate  fi'om  other  ]ii'ofovmd  tox;cmias,  such  as  typhoid 
fever. 

WTiatever  view  may  be  held,  however,  by  different  authorities,  the  state- 
ment may  be  made  quite  confidently  that  in  every  case  of  typical  acute  osteo- 
myelitis in  growing  youths  that  jiortion  of  the  shaft  immediately  adjacent  to 
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the  epiphysis  (Fig.  133)  becomes  affected  very  early  in  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  if  any  necrosis  results  it  is  quite  certain  to  involve  that  portion  of  the  dia- 
physis  which  is  in  immediate  continuity  with  the  epiphyseal  cartilage.  In 
other  words,  necrosis  of  the  middle  section  of  the  shaft  in  this  disease,  without 
necro.sis  of  the  terminal  portions  adjacent  to  one  or  other  epiphysis,  is  unknown. 
This  point,  also,  is  of  much  jiractical  importance  in  view  of  the  line  of  treat- 
ment recently  advocated  by  Nichols,  and  will  l)e  referred  to  again  under  the 
heading  of  "Treatment." 

As  an  a]:)parent  exception  also  to  the  above  statement  may  be  mentioned 
those  extremely  rare  cases  in  which  a  disease  pos.sessing  the  same  main  charac- 


FiG.  133. — Case  of  Acute  Osteomyelitis  Commencing  at  tlie  Epiphysis  of  the  Great  Trochanter 
of  the  Femur.  Althougii  this  was  tlie  only  focus  of  infiammation,  the  case  was  of  the  fulminating 
type  and  ended  fatally  on  the  sixth  day,  with  multitudes  of  pya*niic  abscesses,  a,  Epiphyseal  line 
of  head  of  femur  (unaffected):  b,  c,  epiphysis  of  great  trochanter,  in  which  the  disease  commenced; 
d,  bone  from  which  the  periosteum  has  been  separated  by  pus;  c,  lower  limit  of  the  separation. 
Observe  that  the  medulla  is  unaffected.      (Original.) 

teristics  affects  the  epiphysis  alone  and  not  the  .shaft.    These  cases  will  be  con- 
sidered under  a  separate  caption  as  cases  of  Acute  Epiphysitis. 

The  points  mainly  in  dispute  having  now  been  disposed  of,  one  maybe  per- 
mitted to  pass  to  a  di.scu.ssion  of  those  aspects  of  the  pathological  proce.ss  upon 
which  all  are  practically  agreed.  Hy  reason  of  the  resisting  character  of  bone 
tissue  any  con.siderable  accunuilation  of  pus  which  takes  place  in  connection 
with  this  (lisea.se  must  ncces.sarily  lie  beneath  the  periosteum.  When  ))us  ac- 
cumulates in  the  medullary  canal  it.self  or  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  red 
marrow,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  cellular  elements  and  fat  which  normally 
occupy  the.se  areas.     Either  these  constitvients  Ijreak  down  and  constitute  a 
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pdilidii  of  tlic  l)iis,  III-  tlicy  arc  ahsmiKMl  m-  Inrccd  |]y  pressure  intn  the  (i|)eii 
veins  and  lyniplialies.  Tlie  latter  circuni.stauce  explains  the  fat  emboli  \vhicli 
are  sometimes  found  in  I  lie  lun<;s,  and  also  the  tendency  of  this  disease  to  be- 
come p\:cmic  throuiili  the  disti-ibufioii  of  sho\\<Ts  of  .i;ci-m-laden  emboli.  Usu- 
ally A\-ilhin  till'  tii'st  huty-eifilit  Imurs  I  he  periosteum  adjacent  to  the  affected 
epiphysis   becomes   loosened    from    its   connections.     It    is   deeply    con>;e.«ted. 


Fig.  134. — Acute  Osteomyelitis  of  Tibia,  witli  Scattered  Sequestra,  as  at  d.  a.  Osteoporosis; 
6,  osteosclerosis  and  periostitis;  c,  a  node  formed  under  the  periosteum;  c,  newly  formed  bone  on 
fibula.      (Skiagram  by  Dr.   S.   Cummings,  of  Toronto.) 


tliickened,  and  softened,  and  its  inner  layer  loses  its  physiological  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  bone.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  accumulation  of  the 
pus  tends  by  pressure  to  raise  the  loosened  periosteum  and  strip  it  off  over  wider 
and  wider  areas  of  the  affected  bone.  In  childi-en  and  young  adults  this  mem- 
brane, though  maintaining  a  A'ery  active  physiological  connection  with  the 
shaft  of  the  bone,  is  mechanically  much  more  easily  separated  over  all  parts 
than  in  individuals  of  more  advanced  years.     It  appears,  however,  to  have  an 
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extremely  intimate  connection  with  the 
may  readily  notice  in  operations  on 
young  people  that  the  periosteum  ap- 
pears to  be  practical!}'  continuous  with 
this  cartilage,  so  that  it  can  scarcely  he 
separated  without  actual  tearing  of  its 
structure.  This  fact  has  an  extremel}' 
important  relation  to  the  distribution 
of  the  pus  under  tlic  jici'instcuiii  iluring 
the  course  nf  the  disease,  and  is  un- 
doulitcdly  an  important  feature  in  tlu' 
immunity  of  the  juints  from  implicaticm, 
which  is  the  ruk'  in  acute  dsteomyelitis. 
Accordingly,  as  the  pus  accumulates  l)e- 
neath  the  periosteum  it  tends  to  burrow 
along  the  shaft  both  longitudinally  ami 
circumferentially.  In  cases  iu  which 
treatment  is  neglected  or  in  which  the 
pericsteum  persists  and  does  not  rupt- 
ure, the  pus  may  thus  burrow  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  bone  as  well 
as  throughout  its  whole  circumfei'ence 
from  end  to  end  (Fig.  135).  Even  in  the 
most  pronounced  cases,  however,  there 
are  certain  points — such,  for  example,  as 
the  linea  aspera  of  the  fenuu-  and  other 
rough  muscle-bearing  ridges  and  lines 
—  to  which  the  pei'iosteum  clings  v.'hen 
it  is  entirely  loo.sened  elsewhere.  As 
the  disease  progresses,  the  \'eins  and  art- 
eries which  pa.ss  from  the  periosteum  to 
the  bone  become  first  thrombo.sed  and  af- 
terward entirely  absorbed  or  disintegrat- 
ed. If  at  the  same  time  the  proper  nu- 
trient arteries  and  xcins  become  throm- 
bosed, necrosis  of  the  shaft  is  inevitable. 
Proceeding  at  the  same  time  with 
this  separation  of  the  periosteum  is  a 
process  of  solution  and  di.sintegration  by 
which  the  tliaphy.sis  becomes  .separated 
from  its  companion  epiphyseal  cartilages 
(Figs.  ]35and  1.S6).  This  naturally  occurs 


epiphyseal  cartilages.     In   fact,  one 


Fig.  135. — Sliaft  of  Femur  from  a  Fatal 
Case  of  Acute  Osteomyelitis.  Ttie  epipliyses 
of  the  head  of  the  bone  (a),  the  great  troolian- 
ter(6).  and  the  condyles  (g)  are  all  separated; 
yet  considerable  portions  of  the  shaft  survived, 
and  with  these  are  incorporated  numerous  lay- 
ers of  bone  formed  on  their  surface  by  the 
periosteum  (rf,  d).  At  the  point  e  the  bone  wa.s 
fractured  during  removal,  and  at  f  it  was  tre- 
phined for  drainage.      (Original.! 
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iiuicli  niiire  readily  in  very  VdUiifi  subjects  in  \vl:irii  ossifieation  is  far  fioni  com- 
plete and  in  which  the  line  of  growth  is  particularly  embryonic  in  character. 
The  result  of  a  case  proceedinjz;  to  this  deplorable  extreme  is  that  the  whole 
shaft  of  the  bone  from  end  to  cml  and  across  its  tci'minal  connections  with  the 
epiphysis  may  lie  ])erl'eclly  sejiai'ale  and  detaclii'd  within  tlie  pus  cavity  fFig. 
135),  the  walls  of  which  aix-  formed  by  the  detached  pci'iosteuiu  and  the  epi])liy- 
ses.  Under  such  circumstances,  of  course,  the  medulla,  both  I'cil  and  yellow, 
becomes  necrosed  and  undergoes  purulent  degeneration.  The  osseous  cortex 
and  cancellous  trabecuhe  are  obviously  jierfectly  inert  bodies  during  this  process, 


Fig.  136. — Acute  OstcomycUti.s  of  Upper  End  of  Humerus,  with  Necrosis.  The  scquestnun  is 
indicated  by  the  black  sliadow  between  a  and  c;  b,  involucnun  in  process  of  formation  by  periosteum; 
c,  zone  of  o.steoporosis  by  which  the  sequestrum  is  extruded;  d,  a  probe  passed  into  a  sinus;  c,  in- 
volucrum,      (Skiagrapli  by  Dr.   S.  Cummings,  Toronto.) 


but  the  bone  cells  within  their  substance  are  gradually  de])ri\-ed  of  nourishment 
and  undergo  coagulation  necrosis  and  death.  The  ))icture  aboA'e  limned  is 
clearly  that  of  an  extreme  case  that  has  not  been  sulijected  to  treatment,  and 
— certainly  in  these  days  of  careful  clinical  study  and  observation — is,  fortu- 
nately, very  rarely  seen.  Even  without  treatment,  such  a  result  is  rare,  because 
usually  the  periosteum  gives  way  at  one  or  more  points  and  permits  of  the 
escape  of  the  pus  into  the  surrounding  soft  parts.  When  this  occurs,  or  when 
an  incision  provides  the  same  means  of  escape,  usuallj'  the  dissecting  process 
by  which  the  periosteum  is  raised  from   the  bone  cea.ses  at  once,  and  in  fact 
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the  periosteum  may  fall  liack  ami  recover  to  some  extent  its  vascular  connec- 
tions with  the  cortex,  so  that  not  by  any  means  all  the  cortex  that  was  origi- 
nally bare  of  periosteum  necessarily  perishes  (Fig.  135).  Wlien  the  pus  escapes 
through  the  periosteum  it  may  burrow  very  deeply  in  the  intermuscular  and 
subcutaneous  spaces  and  form  large  abscesses  before  it  is  spontaneously  evac- 
uated by  necrosis  of  the  skin.  This  is  particularly-true  in  the  case  of  osteo- 
myelitis of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  where  the  pus  usually  escapes  into  the 
bam  through  the  thin  periosteum  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lower  enil  of 
the  femur,  the  tendencj-  then  being  for  the  discharge  to  accunuilate  in  the  loose 
intermuscular  spaces  of  the  thigh. 

In  those  forms  of  tlic  disease  in  which  the  seijtic  process  extends  not  only 
through  the  rcil  marrow  of  the  ends  of  the  diaphysis,  but  also  through  the  med- 
ullary cavity  proper,  the  jiicture  presented  is  one  of  a  widely  but  irregularly 
diffused  septic  process.  Nichols  describes  the  appearance  of  the  mari'ow  as 
presenting  a  mottled  patchwork  of  yellowish  or  greenish  areas  of  suppuration 
with  reddened  areas  of  injection  or  hemorrhage  and  grayish  gelatinous  patches 
apparently  undergoing  coagulation  necrosis.  It  is  of  course  well  known  that 
there  is  a  very  fi'ee  communication  between  the  cellular  spaces  occupying  the 
expanded  ends  of  the  tliaphysis  and  the  i)roper  medullary  ca\'ity.  Hence  a 
spread  bj'  direct  continuity  of  tissue  is  easily  possible.  The  fatty  portion  of 
the  soft  marrow  either  undergoes  absorption  or  becomes  necrotic  and  is  merged 
in  the  purulent  infiltration.  Sometimes  the  pressure  of  the  inflammatory  prod- 
ucts within  the  medulla  is  .such  as  to  force  the  fatty  marrow  into  the  circula- 
tion and  thus  give  rise  to  the  fatty  emboli  already  alluded  to. 

As  Nichols  also  points  out,  the  extension  of  the  disease  is  alwa}'S  more  or 
less  irregular  because  of  the  irregular  commimication  between  adjacent  ah'eolai' 
spaces.  "When  the  disease  advances  to  such  a  stage  as  to  choke  off  the  circu- 
lation through  the  nutrient  arteries,  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  of  the  bony 
area  supplietl  by  these  vessels  must  perish.  Then  the  gray  and  red  patches 
merge  with  the  yellow  to  form  one  continuous  pus-saturated  cavity.  Evac- 
uation of  such  cavities  by  treatment  becomes  neces.sary,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
since  the  minute  channels  of  communication  with  the  exterior  of  the  shaft 
formed  by  the  Haver.'^ian  canals  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  purpo.ses  of 
drainage. 

The  condition  at  a  later  stage  will  depend  upon  the  rapiehty  anil  extent  of 
the  destruction.  This  may  be  complete  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  bone  may 
be  filled  with  broken-down  necrotic  material.  If  ilrainage  has  been  secured 
and  the  destruction  is  not  so  extensive  and  the  poison  not  too  virulent,  a  more 
or  less  succes.sful  attempt  is  made  to  limit  the  spread  of  the  infection  by  tlie 
erection  of  defen.sive  barriers  of  granulation  tissue  which  ultimately  enclose  the 
necrotic  areas  except  where  the.se  comnumicate  with  the  siu'face  by  sinuses. 
Bands  and  .sheets  of  scar  tissue  are  formed,  at  some  points  entirely  occluding 
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the  medullary  canal.  Some  of  the  smaller  iiifeetecl  areas  may  he  (■om])letely 
onca])sulod,  the  miei'o-or<;aiiisms  lyiiif;  doi-mant  hut  retaiiiiiii;  tlieii'  ^italily  h)r 
an  indefinite  period. 

In  the  eortex  or  compaet  tissue  the  pathological  condition  is  dil'feient.  The 
dense  matrix  of  the  bone  is  much  more  resistant  to  the  spi-ead  of  the  infection 
than  are  the  soft  tissues  of  the  uu dulla,  and  the  extensive  necrosis  of  the  cor- 
tical bone  which  often  occurs  is  only  in  a  small  part  due  to  its  cUrect  involve- 
ment in  the  inflammatory  process.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  ilue  almost 
entirely  to  complete  choking  of  tlie  nutrient  vessels  which  are  tlistributed  to 
it  from  the  periosteum  without  and  the  endosteum  within. 

The  Death  of  the  Bone. — The  term  "acute  necrosis,"  as  api)lied  to  this 
disease,  expresses  a  condition  which  is  almost,  l)ut  not  quite,  invariably 
found  to  follow  an  attack,  viz.,  death  of  a  massive  portion  of  the  shaft 
of  the  bone.  As  has  been  observed  al)uA-e,  necrosis,  though  usual,  is  not  an 
absolutely  essential  accompaniment  of  the  disease.  The  extent  to  wMch  it 
occurs  dejjends  of  coui'se  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  jieriosteuni  has  been 
separated  and  to  which  the  disease  has  spread  along  the  medullary  cavity. 
The  amount  of  necrosis,  however,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  determined 
by  the  separation  of  the  periosteum  rather  than  by  the  extent  to  which 
the  medulla  has  been  involved.  Sometimes,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  whole 
shaft  from  epiph>'sis  to  epiphysis  (Fig.  1.35)  becomes  detached  from  its  peri- 
osteum and  perishes,  and  all  degrees,  from  that  extreme  condition  down  to 
the  cases  in  wliicli  the  process  does  not  even  extend  to  suppuration,  will  be 
found.  The  most  usual  extent  is  that  which  involves  only  a  portion  of  the 
length  of  the  shaft  and  a  portion  only  also  of  its  circumference.  In  these 
cases  the  actual  continuity  of  the  bone  is  not  materially  affected,  and  a  failure 
or  diminution  of  the  growth  of  the  bone  does  not  necessarily  occur.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  also,  that  after  the  pus  has  been  evacuated  from  beneath  the 
periosteum,  either  spontaneously  or  by  operation,  that  membrane  falls  back  to 
its  place  and  resumes  to  some  extent  its  nutritive  function  toward  the  under- 
lying bone  (Fig.  i.35).  Thus,  it  is  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  to  find 
that  the  extent  of  necrosis  is  somewhat  less  than  the  extent  to  which  the  peri- 
osteum has  been  separated  during  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease.  Where,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  conmiencing  point  of  the  disease  has  been  in  the  medulla, 
it  is  possible  to  have  a  necrosis  of  the  deeper  layers  without  so  great  an  extent 
of  death  of  the  more  superficial  layers  of  the  shaft. 

The  form  wliich  the  necrosed  sequestrum  takes  will  thus  be  seen  to  depend 
upon  the  relative  degrees  to  which  the  medulla  and  the  periosteum  are  affected. 
If  the  disease  has  been  of  that  type  in  which' the  medullary  cavity  is  the  main 
seat  of  inflammatory  change,  then  the  internal  portion  of  the  cortex  adjacent 
to  the  medulla  will  perish  to  a  greater  extent  than  that  immediately  beneath 
the  periosteum.     On  the  contrary,  however,  the  extent  to  which  the  pericsteum 
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IS  separated,  as  a  rule,  forms  the  index  to  the  amount  of  necrosis  whicii  will 
probal)ly  take  [ilace. 

Separation  of  the  Sequestrum. — \Mien  the  infianimatory  process  begins  to 
:subside,  either  as  the  result  of  spontaneous  evacuation  of  the  pus  through  the  peri- 
osteum and  through  the  skin  or  as  the  result  of  operative  incision,  the  dead  bone 
begins  to  separate  from  the  living,  and  when  the  jirocessis  complete  the  rejected 
■dead  portion  is  called  the  seque.^hKW.  The  process  l)y  whicli  the  dead  is  separated 
from  the  living  bone  is  one  of  gradual  softening  and  absoi-ption  of  a  zone  of  bone 
^t  tlie  line  of  demarcation.  '  This  process  has  already  been  desci'ibed  under  the 
heading  of  "Rarefying  Osteitis,  or  Osteoporosis."  While  it  is  in  progress  the 
■compact  tissue  becomes  infiltrated  along  its  Haversian  canals  uith  granulation 
tissue,  and  tlie  bone  cells  take  pari  in  the  process  to  a  slight  extent.  Certain 
incli\ddual  cells,  evidently  tlerived  from  iiune  cells  and  commonly  termed  osteo- 
clasts, are  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  compact  tissue. 
They  appear  to  exert  a  solvent  action  upon  the  bone  salts,  so  that  the  bony  1am- 
elkr  are  gradually  softened  and  absorbed.  In  this  way  a  layer  of  granulation  tissue 
forms  between  the  dead  and  the  li^'ing  bone,  the  zone  of  cleavage  lieing  pro- 
duced at  the  expense  of  the  living  rather  than  of  the  dead  tissue.  The  seques- 
trum is  usually  somewhat  conical  in  shape,  the  thickened  end  being  toward  the 
epiphysis.  Its  outer  surface  is  smooth,  hard,  and  of  a  dead  white  apjiearance, 
but  its  inner  aspect  is  exceedingly  irregular  in  outline  and  honeyconil)cd  fre- 
-quently  in  a  very  grotesque  manner. 

The  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  se])aration  of  the  sequestrum  fi'om  the 
living  bone  differs  very  materially  in  different  cases.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
larger  the  bone,  the  older  the  patient,  aiul  the  larger  the  sequestrum,  the  longer 
■does  the  process  of  separation  require.  Separation  takes  place  more  rapidly 
in  the  upper  extremity  than  in  the  lower,  owing  probably  to  greater  activity  of 
circulation  in  the  limb  nearest  the  heart.  In  .small  bones  such  as  the  phalanges, 
the  process  may  be  complete  in  six  weeks;  in  the  femur  it  may  require  six 
months  or  more.  When  separation  is  complete,  the  sequestrum  remains  as  an 
infected,  offen,sive  foreign  body  lying  in  a  bed  of  granulation  tissue  and  main- 
taining access  \\\th  the  surface  by  .sinuses  called  "cloacie"  whicli  tend  to  ]icr- 
sist  indcfiniti'ly,  or,  if  they  heal,  soon  break  open  again. 

Regeneration  of  Bone. — Compact  bony  tissue,  although  possessed  of  con- 
siderable vitahty,  has  very  little  regenerative  power.  The  foi'mation  of  new  bone 
is  almost  altogether  the  work  of  the  periosteum  and  of  the  membrane  lining  the 
medullary  spaces.  In  experimentally  stud}-ing  the  process  of  repair  in  the  long 
bones  of  a  cat  Nichols  found  that  the  callus  thrown  out  was  almost  entirely  de- 
rived from  these  two  sources,  and  that  the  dense  cortical  lione  took  but  little  part 
in  the  regeneration.  The  process  of  repair  after  osteomyelitis  is  carried  out  in 
the  same  manner.  New  bone  is  formed  in  two  situations,  in  the  central  cavity  by 
the  mendirane  lining  the  medullary  spaces,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  shaft  by  the 
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periosteum.  When  first  formed  it  is  coinparatively  soft  and  Inilky,  but  gradually 
becomes  more  dense  until  it  is  as  liard  or  harder  than  the  original  eortex.  The 
irritation  caused  by  the  sc(iu('sli-uni  acts  as  a  constant  stimulant  to  the  bone- 
forming  membranes,  prolialjly  l»y  causing  a  condition  of  clironic  liypera'mia  in 
the  affected  areas,  and  viltimately  the  new  bone  may  greatly  exceed  the  original 
structure  in  both  density  and  bulk.  In  the  centre  of  the  sliaft,  after  removal 
of  tlie  seciviestrum,  the  new  foi-mation  may  partially  or  completely  occlude  the 
medullary  cavity  temporarily,  and  on  llie  outer  suiiace  successive  layers  of 
bone  are  laid  down  by  the  periosteum  outside  of  the  former  limits  of  the  shaft, 
greatlv  increasing  its  diameter.  Bvu'ied  deeply  by  the  formation  of  this  invo- 
lucruni  the  seciuestra  lie,  as  before  stated,  in  a  bed  of  granulation  tissue  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  dense  bone,  but  commmiicating  with  the  surface  by 
sinuses — clnaca — which  afford  exit  to  the  pus  tlii'ough  the  ()\'eriyingnew  bone. 

Septic  Arthritis  as  a  Complication  in  Acute  Osteomyelitis.— Allusion  has 
already  been  made  to  the  rarity  with  which  joints  adjacent  to  sucli  an  active 
and  virulent  disease  are  afi'ected,  but  it  must  be  I'emembercd  that  occasion- 
ally tlie  pus  passes  through  the  epii^hyseal  cartilage  adjacent  to  the  epiphysis 
and  thus  easily  reaches  the  joint,  with  results  whicli  are  usually  most  disas- 
trous, not  only  to  the  integrity  of  the  joint,  Ijut  not  infrequently  also  to  the 
life  of  the  patient. 

Another  way  in  whicli  the  joints  may  become  affected  is  in  those  neglected 
cases  in  which  the  abscess  in  bursting  through  the  iieriosteum  spreads  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  over  the  adjacent  joints,  causing  septic  thrombosis,  not  only 
of  the  veins,  but  also  of  the  arteries  supplying  the  articulation.  Thus  the  germs 
may  spread  by  direct  continuity  of  tissue  through  its  thrombo.sed  ves.sels  into 
the  joint  cavity.  Some  joints  are  undoubtedly  more  liable  to  be  infected  than 
others,  the  reason  being  that  the  synovial  cavity  of  the  joint  bears  a  much  more 
intimate  relation  to  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  in  some  joints  than  in  others.  For 
example,  osteomyelitis  affecting  the  upper  extremity  of  the  femur  is  almost 
certain  to  terminate  in  suppuration  of  the  hip  joint  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  upper  epiphyseal  cartilage  of  the  femur  is  entirely  within  the  joint  cavity. 
The  author  has  had  only  one  case  of  this  kind  under  his  observation.  In 
this  instance  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  femur  separated  in  the  form  anil  shape 
of  a  necrotic  Ijutton  of  l^one  and  was  removed  from  the  abscess  cavity  formed 
by  the  capsule  of  the  hip  joint. 

Another  joint  very  liable  to  be  affected  is  the  elbow  joint  in  those  cases  in 
which  acute  osteomyelitis  affects  either  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  or  the 
upper  end  of  the  ulna  or  radius.  Fortunately,  the  disease  is  comparatively 
rare  both  in  the  upper  end  of  the  femiu-  and  in  the  upper  ends  of  the  radius 
and  ulna.  The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  somewhat  better  separated  from 
the  joint,  but  it  is  jiot  rare  to  find  the  disease  extending  from  the  l(.nver  end  of 
the  humerus  to  the  elbow  joint.    One  case  of  this  nature  occuired  in  the  author's 
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practice,  and  in  tliis  case,  although  the  disease  was  certainly  of  a  very  mild  type 
■with  a  very  slight  area  of  necrosis,  drainage  of  the  joint  ca^vaty  became  necessary. 
A  fortunate  result  occurred  in  this  instance,  however,  as  the  joint  cavity 
was  not  disorganized  and  almost  jjcrfect  motion  >iltimately  resulted.  Such  a 
result  is  by  no  means  unusual. 

Symptoms. — As  has  been  already  indicated,  the  subject  of  this  disease  is 
generally  an  individual  who  has  not  yet  attained  his  growth,  and  usually  is 
below  the  age  of  puberty.  Frequently  a  history  of  previous  disease  which  has 
produced  a  certain  degree  of  exhaustion  of  the  system  will  be  found  to  be  pres- 
ent. The  onset  of  the  osteomyelitis  is  fi'cquently  announced  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  chill,  followed  by  high  fever.  The  tem])eralure,  in  a  ]n()found  case,  may 
reach  103°  to  105°  F.,  and  this  febrile  ilistvu-ljance  is  continued  with  remissions 
and  exacerbations  throughout  the  disease,  or  until  relief  is  obtained  either  by 
spontaneous  evacuation  of  the  accunudated  pus  or  by  incision.  The  pulse  rate 
usually  bears  a  somewhat  clo.se  relationship  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  temjierature. 
In  the  early  stages  the  .skin  is  hot  and  dr}',  and  there  is  often  distinct  flushing, 
indicating  the  activity  of  the  circulation  and  the  febrile  reaction. 

In  very  young  children  and  in  very  .severe  ca.ses  a  convulsion  may  be  an 
early  .symptom,  and  more  or  le.ss  deli;-ium  may  be  prevalent  throughout  the 
course  of  the  disease. 

The  usual  accompaniments  of  a  high  fever  of  a  toxic  type  are  present,  viz.: 
loss  of  appetite,  headache  -nith  occasional  vomiting,  dry  coated  tongue,  foul 
breath,  dry  skin,  etc.  In  the  fulminating  tyi)e,  mental  aberration,  as  evi- 
denced by  high  delirium,  ma}'  jirevail  throughout  the  entire  disea.se:  but  as  the 
v-ilal  forces  become  exhaustetl,  its  character  changes  to  a  muttering  typhoid 
type,  with  great  depression  and  evidence  of  exhaustion.  In  .some  ca.ses  .'^uch 
cerebral  symptoms  are  indicative  of  metastatic  meningitis. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  cau.se  of  the  di.sease  is  the  Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  the 
discharges  from  the  bowel  are  apt  to  be  peculiarly  offensive,  and  sometimes  a 
fetid  diarrhoea  prevails. 

In  the  fulminating  type,  and  in  tlK;se  simulating  the  onset  of  ty])hoid  with 
inten-sjc  auto-intoxication  and  stupor,  the  local  symptoms  are  apt  to  lx>  over- 
looked. Even  when  the  pain  complained  of  is  agonizing  in  intensitj',  the  powers 
of  localization  of  the  sen.sation  appear  to  be  diminished.  Often  the  child  is  too 
young  to  give  more  than  a  vague  idea  of  the  seat  of  the  suffering.  In  older 
children,  however,  the  pain  is  usually  referred  to  the  limb  affected,  but  not  by 
any  means  always  to  the  immediate  .seat  of  the  di.sease.  In  fact,  in  the  early 
stages  the  shaft  of  the  bone  rather  than  the  epiphysis  .seems  to  be  the  seat  of 
greatest  nerve  distiess.  Tenderness  on  pressure,  however,  can  generally  be 
discovered  quite  early,  if  carefully  looked  for.  In  .searching for  the  tendei-  j^oint, 
the  pres.sure  exerted  should  be  continued  for  a  moment  or  two  in  the  neighbor- 
hootl  of  the  suspected  epiphysis  and  on  the  shaft  of  bone  adjacent. 
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In  those  oases  in  wliich  the  disease  commences  deeply  in  (lie  nie<liilla,  rather 
than  subperiosteally  near  the  epiphyseal  line,  percussion  of  the  shaft  of  the 
affected  bone  will  elicit  evidences  of  paiii. 

In  a  clinical  case  presenting  evidences  such  as  are  described  above,  in  which 
the  diagnosis  is  obscure,  a  systematic  examination  of  all  the  epiphyses  should 
be  made,  since  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ;uTi\'e  at  a  diagnosis  of  this 
disease  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Every  case  in  childhood  presenting: 
such  a  ])icturc  should  be  looked  u])on  as  at  least  a  possible  case  of  acute  osteo- 
myelitis. 

Swelling  at  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  not  marked  until  the  .second,  third,  or 
fourth  day,  as  a  rule,  and  this  sign  may  be  delayed  even  longer,  particularly  in 
patients  with  a  large  amount  of  adipo.se  tissue.  When  swelling,  however,  does 
make  its  appearance,  it  is  found  to  have  its  centre,  not  opposite  the  joint,  as  in 
cases  of  arthritic  disease,  but  above  or  below,  o])posite  one  or  other  of  the  epiph- 
yses of  the  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  .joint.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant point,  as  helping  to  eliminate  joint  disease  anil  also  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism, the  condition  with  which  osteomyelitis  is  most  frequently  confused. 
In  an  advanced  case  the  swelling  extends  along  the  shaft  to  a  variable  distance. 
Before  the  pus  bursts  from  the  perio.steum,  its  outlines  may  be  marked  in  a  fairly 
distinct  manner,  particularly  in  thin  children,  but  after  tliis  event  the  collec- 
tion becomes  much  diffased  and  difficult  to  outline.  As  the  pus  approaches  the 
surface,  not  only  does  the  limb  appear  to  be  thickened,  but  the  subcutaneous- 
tissue  becomes  brawny  and  tumid,  and  redness  of  the  skin,  which  has  been  ab- 
sent until  tliis  period,  now  becomes  evident. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  affects  the  epiphysis  as  well  as  the  end 
of  the  diaphy.sis,  the  adjacent  joint  may  become  swollen  from  increased  intra- 
articular effusion.  This  effusion,  however,  may  be  p(>rfectly  aseptic  in  char- 
acter, and  the  joint  .should  not  be  opened  without  means  being  taken  to  ascer- 
tain by  cultures  whether  its  contents  are  .septic  or  not. 

Even  when  the  sweUing  is  quite  marked,  fluctuation  is  not  easily  elicited, 
because  of  the  depth  of  the  fluid  from  the  surface.  When  the  pus  is  found 
beneath  the  periosteum,  this  sign  may  indeed  be  entirely  absent;  but  when  it 
enters  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  planes,  fluctuation  may  usually  be 
discovered. 

An  examination  of  the  blood  shows  a  marked  leucocytosis,  and  such  exam- 
ination should  never  be  neglected  in  ca.ses  where  a  doubt  exists  as  to  whether 
the  disease  is  osteomyelitis  or  rheumatism  or  typhoid  fever. 

As  the  disease  becomes  tlevelo]:)ed,  a  considerable  amount  of  muscle  spasm 
is  pre.sent,  usually  of  a  tonic  or  contractural  type.  This  leads  to  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  postures,  wliich  are  assumed  instinctively  by  the  patient  in 
order  to  relax  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  the  muscles  and  ligaments 
associated  with  the  disea.sed  area.     Any  attempt  to  alter  these  po.stures  by 
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movement  of  the  limbs  gives  rise  to  greatly  increased  pain,  an  increase,  indeed, 
often  amounting  to  agony.  Hence  great  care  shoulil  be  observed  not  to  inter- 
fere unnecessarily  at  this  stage  with  the  jKistvn'es  instinctively  assumed  l)y  the 
l)atient. 

In  very  young  children    the   epijihysis  sometimes   separates   from  the    di- 
aphysis  (Fig.  137)  ciiiite  early  in  the  disease.     This  occurrence  gives  rise  to  a 


Fig.  137. — Separation  of  Lower  Epiphysis  of  the  Fem^ir  in  a  Case  of  Acute  Osteomyelitis,  a, 
Upper  limit  of  separation  of  the  periosteum;  b,  smooth  bare  bone  dep^i^•ed  of  periosteum  and  be- 
coming necrosed:  c,  the  epiphyseal  line  at  which  spontaneous  separation  occurred;  d,  articular 
cartilage.     This  cartilage  is  healthy  and  shows  that  the  joint  was  unaffected.      (Original.) 


soft  crepitus  between  the  seimrated  parts,  and  of  course  indicates  a  very  seri- 
ous form  (if  the  disea.se. 

Complications. — In  reference  to  the  inciilents  which  may  occur  tluring  the 
course  of  this  disease  as  complications,  Park  remarks  that  tlaere  are  few,  if  any, 
infectious  processes  which  can  be  followed  by  death  from  such  a  variety  of 
causes  and  which  are  so  augmented  by  dangers,  if  not  promptly  relieved,  as 
acute  osteomvelitis.     The  occurrence  of  thrombosis  of  lioth  veins  and  arteries 
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of  the  affected  bones  lias  been  above  refenetl  to,  and  tliis  occurrence  explains 
the  great  tendency  of  tlie  disease  to  assume  a  i)ya'niic  form  of  metastasis.  In 
fact,  some  examples  of  tlie  fulminating  type  appear  to  lie  pyaniic  from  the  first. 
Bacteria-laden  emboli  break  away  from  the  clotted  veins,  or  are  forced  into 
the  circulation  l)y  the  pressure  of  inflammatory  products,  and  may  lodge  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  These  then  give  rise  to  minute  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  kid- 
neys, heart  muscle,  spleen,  or  brain,  with  {jrofound  toxic  symptoms  and  other 
characteristic  indications  of  the  affection  of  these  various  organs. 

The  serous  membranes  also  are  vci'v  likely  to  become  affected,  and  purulent 
])leurisy  or  ].)ericar(litis  or  meningitis  is  not  infrequently  the  direct  cause  of 
death. 

Sej.itic  endocarditis  also  may  occur,  either  as  an  early  or  as  a  late  complica- 
tion in  the  disease.  Eat  embolism  in  the  lungs  is  seldom  of  sufficient  extent 
to  cause  embarrassment,  unless  these  emboli  are  of  a  septic  type,  in  which  case 
septic  j)neumonia,  witli  nRiltii)le  abscesses,  may  develop,  almost  always  with 
a  fatal  issue. 

Albuminuria  is  fre([uently  present  to  a  limited  extent,  even  when  there  are 
no  embolic  abscesses. 

The  occurrence  of  infection  of  the  adjacent  joints  has  been  referred  to.  Sup- 
purative arthritis  may  occur  from  exten.sion  of  the  disease  directly  through  the 
epiphyseal  cartilage  and  epiphysis  into  the  joint,  or  from  a  spread  of  the  germs 
through  the  thrombosed  veins  of  the  articulation.  ( )ccasionally  also,  in  a 
neglected  case,  the  pus  may  spread  through  the  ix'riarticular  tissues  into  the 
serous  cavity  of  the  joint. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  probably  no  disease  in  children  in  which  the  impor- 
tance of  an  early  tliagnosis  is  greater  than  in  that  under  consitleration,  and  yet 
a  leatling  text-book  not  many  years  ago  was  compelled  to  say  that  the  diagno- 
sis of  this  disea.se  was  too  often  made  only  on  the  post-mortem  table.  Fortu- 
nately, in  late  years  a  much  better  knowledge  of  the  clinical  characters  of  acute 
osteomj'elitis  has  prevailed,  so  that  failure  of  diagnosis  now  occurs  in  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  cases. 

The  disease  for  which  acute  osteomyelitis  is  most  usually  mistaken  is  acute 
articular  rheumatism.  With  care,  however,  and  an  adequate  acquaintance 
with  the  phenomena  of  di.sease,  this  mistake  should  rarely  or  never  be  made, 
even  in  the  first  forty-eight  hours.  Attention  to  and  careful  application  of  the 
points  described  under  the  head  of  "  Symptoms  of  Acute  Osteomyelitis  "  can 
scarcely  fail  to  bring  the  clinician  to  an  accurate  conclusion. 

Articular  rheumatism  is  i-arely  confined  to  a  single  joint,  and,  moreover, 
when  it  is  so  confinetl  the  pain  and  tenderness  complainetl  of  are  in  the  joint 
and  the  immediate  jieriarticular  structures,  and  not  opposite  the  epi]3hysis  or 
the  shaft  of  the  bone.  In  rheumatism,  also,  the  central  point  of  the  swelling 
is  opposite  the  joint,  and  becomes  manifest  at  an  earlier  jieriod  of  the  disease 
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than  is  the  case  in  dsteoniyehtis.  Rlieuniatic  nKinifestations  never  suppurate, 
and  the  (Usease  sekloni  presents  the  evidences  of  sei)tic  intoxication  that  are 
present  in  osteomyelitis. 

The  pain  in  rlieuniatism  is  more  of  a  dull  aching  character,  and  is  seldom 
so  severe  as  in  the  disease  under  consideration.  Leucocytosis  is  not  present 
in  rheumatism  and  is  seldom  ahsent  in  osteomyehtis,  except  perhajis  in  the 
very  mildest  types,  which  subside  without  suppuration. 

The  characteristic  sour  perspiration  of  rhevnuati.<m  also  should  aid  in  diag- 
nosis, since  in  osteomvelitis  the  sl^in  is  usualh'  hot  and  drv. 


Fig.  138. — Skiagraph  of  a  Chronic  Abscess  (Brodie's)  in  the  Lower  End  of  tlie  Radius,  just 
Above  the  Epiphyseal  Line,  a,  Abscess  quite  pervious  to  Jr-rays:  6,  lower  epiphyseal  cartilage  of 
radius;  c,  lower  epiphyseal  cartilage  of  ulna.      (Skiagraph  by  Dr.   S.  Ciimraings,  of  Toronto.) 

Typhoid  fever  sometimes  gives  rise  to  symptoms  very  similar  to  those  of 
osteomyelitis,  but  the  apphcation  of  Witlal's  test  and  the  ab.sence  of  leucocy- 
tosis in  typhoid  are  important  aids  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis. 

In  the  fulminating  type  of  osteomyelitis,  that  comes  on  with  convulsions 
and  delirium  in  young  children,  the  local  condition  may  l)e  overlooked  and  a 
diagnosis  of  meningeal  inflannnation  might  be  made.  In  meningitis,  however, 
there  is  usually  retraction  of  the  heatl  with  irritability  of  the  muscles  and  pain 
on  moving  any  of  the  limbs  of  the  body. 

Prognosis. — (1)  As  regards  life.  Occasionally  there  is  encountered  a  ful- 
minating type  of  this  ili.sea.se,  which  presents  such  profound  symptoms  and  such 
evidences  of  severe  auto-intoxication  that  a  fatal  result  is  a  foregone  conculsion 
almost  from  the  first.     Not  infreciuently  death  occurs  within  thirty-six  hours, 
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and  it  is  scji'.ccly  suri)i-isiii{r  that  a  (lia{!;nosis  is  ndl  always  arrived  at  in  these 

ca^es,  hccauso  freqiu'iitly  the  Ixme  lesions  aw  (\u\\r  trivial  in  extent  (Fig.  133) 

and  are  entirely  iivershadiiwed  by  the 
rdiistitutiiuial  iiianil'eslations.  A  post- 
nidrlcin  cxaiiiinatii in  in  such  cases, 
however,  will  always  reveal  evidences 
(if  the  profound  toxic  infection  which 
overwhelms  the  whole  system  anil 
interrupts  the  vital  jii-ocesses  of  the 
body.  Sometimes  multitudes  of  mi- 
nut  e  abscesses  of  pya'mic  character  may 
be  found  in  the  various  organs  and 
tissues  of  the  !)ody.  F'ortunately, 
however,  these  fulminating  cases  a,re 
com))arati\'el\'  rare,  and  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances  life  may'  be 
saved  by  early  and  five  incisions 
down  to  the  bone,  or,  if  necessary, 
into  its  medullary  tis.sue.  Neverthe- 
less, even  after  .such  prompt  treat- 
ment, occasionally  death  occurs  dur- 
ing the  first  week  or  ten  days,  from 
inflammation  of  some  of  the  .serous 
memliranes  or  from  septic  endocarditis 
or  septic  pneumonia.  Amyloid  di.sease 
of  various  viscera  may  jwssibly  result 
from  prolonged  suppuration  in  ca.ses 
where  large  areas  of  necrosis  occur  in 
several  of  the  bones  of  the  body. 

(2)  As  regards  the  bone.  Cases  of 
osteomyelitis  are  sometimes  so  mild 
that  the  process  terminates  without 
actually  producing  supjiuration.  In 
such  instances,  of  course,  there  is  no 
necrosis,  but  there  may  remain  a  con- 
siderable thickening  of  the  bone  as  a 
result  of  the  accompanying  osteoplas- 
tic periostitis.  Such  ca.ses  may  be 
arou.sed  into  activity  years  later,  with 

the  formation  of  a  chronic  bone  abscess  (Fig.  138). 

The   loss   of    bone   from    necro.sis  varies,    as    has    lieen   mentioned   under 

the    heading  of  "Pathology,"    from  loss  of    the   whole   shaft  from  epiphysis 


Fig.  139.— Cast  of  the  Foot  of  a  Boy.  (Path- 
ological Museum  of  the  University  of  Toronto.) 
The  growth  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  tibia 
was  arrested  by  an  injury,  and  the  foot  was 
crowded  to  the  tibial  side  by  tiie  uninterrupted 
growth  of  the  fibula,  a,  Level  of  the  internal 
malleolus;  b,  level  of  the  external  malleolus. 
The  deformity  was  corrected  by  exsecting  a  sec- 
tion of  the  fibula. 
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to  epiphysis  (Fig.  135)    to  tlie   lo.s.s   of   a  mere  .sliell  of  tis.sue  atljaeeut  to  an 
epiphysis. 

(3)  As  regards  tiie  uUimate  resuhs.  AViieii  the  ueerosis  affects  the  whole 
thickness  of  a  siiaft  adjacent  to  the  e]ii])hyseal  line,  there  is  great  danger  tliat 
the  vitality  and  bone-producing  jiowei'  of  the  ejiiphyscal  cartilage  may  lie  im- 
paired, with  the  I'esu'lt  that,  although  the  lost  bone  may  be  replaced  by  the 


Fig.  140. — Cast  of  Hand  and  Forearm.  The  lower  epiphyseal  cartilage  of  the  radius  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  patient's  thirteenth  year,  and  ceased  to  grow.  The  uninterrupted  growth  of  the  healthy 
ulna  gradually  crowded  the  hand  to  the  radial  side  of  the  arm.  (Pathological  Museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.)     a,  Styloid  process  of  the  radius;  6,   that  of  the  ulna. 

periosteal  and  endosteal  activity,  the  growth  of  the  bone  in  length  may  be  in- 
terfered with  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  never  attain  the  full  stature  of  its 
fellow.  In  the  case  of  single  bones,  such  as  the  humerus  and  femur  (Fig.  144), 
the  only  deformity  resulting  is  a  diffei'ence  in  the  length  of  the  two  limbs,  and 
tlus  can  usually  be  compensated  for  by  artificial  means.  In  the  cases,  how- 
ever, of  parallel  bones,  such  as  the  tibia  and  fibula  (Fig.  139)  and  radius  and 
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iilim  (  I'lfi'.  140),  a  ilimiiiishiMl  i2;i-ii\vtli  of  (nic  may  lead  to  consiilcraljlc  ilcfonnity 
througli  the  twist  in,;;- of  the  liiiih  lo  t  lie  opposite  .side  In' the  coiitiinuMl  growth 
(if  its  companion  Ikuic.  Such  a  dcfoi-niity,  indeed,  may  call  for  opciTitive  treat- 
ment . 

Where  ihe  joints  become  infected,  ankylosis  of  a.  hony  t>'pe  usually  takes 
j;)lace,  unless  the  arthritic  con(htion  he  .so  severe  as  to  call  for  i-esection  of 
the  joint  or  amputation  of  the  limh. 

In  cases  in  which  the  aftei'-treatmeni  is  ne,n'lected,  there  may  also  occur 
certain  muscular  contractures  which  result  in  a  degree  of  defoi'mity  that  is  only 
to  be  corrected  by  careful  treatment. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  .surgical  disease  in  childhood  in  which  well-con- 
sidered promjitness  and  well-controlletl  courage  in  regard  to  treatment  are  more 
urgently  recjuired  or  more  signally  rewarded  than  in  acute  osteomyelitis.  The 
disease  is  one  entirely  Ijej'ond  the  reach  of  ordinary  medicinal  remedies,  whether 
internally  administered,  externall)'  apjilied,  or  hj'podermically  injected,  as  in 
the  case  of  antitoxic  serums.  The  treatment  of  a  disease  which  extends  in  non- 
fatal ca.ses  often  over  a  period  of  many  months  must  necessarih'  be  considered 
under  different  headings. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  careful  con.sideration  must  Ije  given  to  tho.se  mea.sures 
which  are  to  be  advised  in  obviating  a  fatal  issue  in  the  early  days  of  intense 
septic  intoxication. 

(2)  Next,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  treatment  of  the  ca.se  throughout 
the  tedious  and  trying  periotl  during  which  separation  of  the  .sequestrum  is  tak- 
ing place. 

(3)  Afterward,  the  vexed  question  of  the  time  at  which  the  necrosed  bone 
.should  be  removed  and  the  manner  of  its  removal  must  be  considereil. 

(1)  Treatment  During  the  Acute  Injhnnniatonj  Stage. — As  has  already  been 
indicateil,  applications  of  poultices,  counter-irritants,  and  so-called  aborti- 
facients  are  absolutely  useless.  Not  onl}^  is  this  true,  but  such  makeshifts  are 
positively  iiernicious,  beeau.se,  in  addition  to  being  utterly  futile  in  themselves, 
they  are  time-consuming  and  tend  to  promote  a  false  feeling  of  confitlence  and 
security  in  the  minds  of  the  i>atient  and  his  fiiends.  As  has  already  been 
indicated  under  the  heading  of  "  Diagno.sis,"  every  disease  in  childhood  with 
.septic  manifestations  should  be  looketl  upon  as  a  possible  case  of  acute  osteo- 
myelitis, and  the  physician's  or  surgeon's  very  best  endeavors  should  be  di- 
rected to  detecting  the  earliest  revelation  of  this  disease  at  one  or  other  of  the 
numerous  epiphyseal  lines  in  the  young  patient.  By  such  .systematic  thought- 
fulness  only  can  the  disease  be  detected  sufficiently  early,  not  only  to  save  the 
patient's  life,  but  akso  to  limit  in  a  very  important  degree  the  extent  to  which 
the  bone  itself  will  suffer.  When  the  surgeon  has  decided  that  disease  exists 
in  the  neighborhood  of  one  or  more  of  the  epiphyses,  he  should  lose  no  time 
whatever  in  making  the  necessarv  incisions  down  to  the  .seat  of  inffanunation. 
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He  should  not  Ijc  content  with  finding  evidence  of  disease  at  one  ejiiphysis  with- 
out also  making  himself  ecjually  certain  of  its  absence  at  all  others.  Moreover, 
an  unnecessary  incision  is  less  to  be  deplored  than  the  neglecting  of  a  needed 
one.  The  incisions  made  should  be  as  free  and  as  numerous  as  the  case  re- 
([uires,  but  indiscriminate  slashes  of  unnecessary  length  and  in  haiihazard  posi- 
tions are  much  to  be  deprecated.  The  greatest  care  als(.)  should  be  taken  to 
respect  the  anatomical  features  of  the  locality  in  making  the  cuts.  It 
is  quite  true  that  some  of  the  epiphyses  may  be  reached  witli  absulutely  no 
danger  to  important  structures,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  places 
where  incisions  may  be  rctiuireil  in  which  anatomical  skill  and  knowledge  are 


Fio.  141. — Acute  Osteomyelitis  .^ffeotino;  Both  Extremities  of  the  Siiaft  of  tiie  Tibia.  Sequestra 
were  removed  from  tlie  cloaciie  a  and  c.  but  the  main  portion  of  the  shaft  sur\'ivcd.  6  Sliows  thick- 
ening of  the  bone  due  to  osteoplastic  periostitis.      (Original.) 


indispensable  requisites  in  tlie  individual  undertaking  such  surgical  treatment. 
For  example,  the  external  popliteal  nerve  in  the  leg  and  the  ulnar  nerve  in  the 
arm  are  each  so  placed  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  carefully 
avoided  during  operations  for  disease  in  these  regions,  and  in  nearly  every  one 
of  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones  the  careless  surgeon  might  open  a  joint  cavity 
with  results  likely  to  be  extremely  disastrous.  When  the  question  of  opera- 
tion on  individual  epiphy.ses  comes  to  be  considered,  the  necessary  instructions 
as  to  how  injury  to  important  structures  may  be  avoided  will  be  pointed  out 
more  fully. 

After  having  so  strenuously  advocated  above  the  importance  of  early  and 
free  incisions,  it  may  perhaps  at  first  view  appear  out  of  place  to  utter  a  word 
of  warning  in  the  oppo.site  direction.  But,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  reports 
published  in  recent  journals  in  regard  to  the  di.scu.ssions  held  on  this  .subject  at 
the  meetings  of  various  societies  and  associations,  it  has  liecome  abundantly 
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evident  tliat  the  entliusiasm  ami  Ijoldiicss  of  some  sui'fjeons  rcMiuire  to  l)c  re- 
strained. Wlien  one  reads  of  incisions  being  reconnnended  as  routine  treat- 
ment— incisions  whieli  arc  to  extend  from  end  to  end  of  sucli  a  bone  as  the  femur, 
or  even  tlK>  tiliia — willi  a  gouging  out  of  a  gutter  tlirough  the  compact  bone 
from  epiphysis  to  epipliysis  and  a  thorough  curcttingof  the  medullary  ca\ity,  one 
cannot  l)ut  feel  that  such  surgeons,  in  aiming  at  a  sujjerlative  degree  of  merit, 
have  quite  overstepped  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  discretion.  It  must  be 
understood  that,  while  free  incisions  are  conmiendable,  they  are  not  so  in  direct 
jiroportion  to  their  length.  The  operation  cited  would  in  itself  be  one  of  very 
considerable  gravity  on  a  healthy  individual,  and  the  .shock  and  loss  of  blood  re- 
sulting from  such  heroic  treatment  on  a  patient  whose  resisting  power  is  already 
taxed  to  its  utmost,  and  who  in  addition  has  for  certain  entei'cd  upon  a  very 
prolonged  and  serious  illness,  might  easily  turn  the  scale  in  the  wrong  direction 
and  result  in  a  fatal  issue.  It  may  be  further  pointed  out  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tibia  and  ulna,  there  is  scarcely  a  bone  in  the  body  which  can  be 
so  treated  without  grave  injury  to  important  muscles  and  other  tissues.  More- 
over, it  is  quite  certain  that  everything  in  the  way  of  tlrainage  that  could  be 
attained  by  such  an  operation  can  equally  \\'ell  be  attained  by  a  much  less  seri- 
ous one.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  in  a  case  of  acute  osteomyelitis  of  the 
tibia,  that  the  disease  has  commenced  at  one  epiphysis,  has  separated  the  perios- 
teum the  whole  length  of  the  bone  and  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  its  cir- 
cumference, and  has  finally  reached  the  opposite  epiphysis.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
quite  certain  that  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  drainage  can  be  at- 
tained by  an  incision,  say,  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  inches  in  length,  at 
each  extremity  of  the  shaft.  Such  incisions  would  permit  of  the  escape  of  all 
subperiosteal  pus,  and  would  also  permit  of  through-antl-through  irrigations,  if 
that  were  deemed  advisable.  (The  cjuestion  of  treatment  of  the  medulla  in 
such  cases  will  be  considered  later.)  There  would  still  be  left,  in  such  a  case  as 
we  are  here  supjjosing,  a  complete  ring  of  periostevmn  extending  circumferentially 
about  the  bone  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  its  length,  and  the  presence 
of  this  ring  or  cyhnder  of  periosteum  is  very  greatly  to  be  desired  from  the  point 
of  view  of  rejuvenation  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  after  the  sequestrum  has  sepa- 
rated and  been  removed.  Where  the  pus  has  ruptured  through  the  periosteum 
and  has  invaded  the  intermuscular  spaces  and  subcutaneovis  tissues,  other  in- 
cisions may  be  required.  These  incisions  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  made 
as  much  as  possible  in  dependent  positions,  but,  as  a  rule,  an  incision  three 
inches  long  (Fig.  141)  will  be  cjuite  as  efficient,  from  the  point  of  view  of  drain- 
age, as  one  seven  or  eight  inches  long.  In  making  such  incisions  great  care 
must  be  observed  to  avoid  not  only  nerves  and  arteries,  but  all  considerable 
veins,  and  if  any  vessel  is  seen  to  bleed  freely  it  should  be  immediatel}^  caught 
and  either  ligated  with  catgut  or  twisted.  Hot  sponges  should  also  be  at  hand, 
ready  to  be  api)lied  to  the  fresh  cuts,  in  order  that  by  pressure  and  by  the  ap- 
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plication  of  heat  tlio  loss  of  blood  may  be  oi)viatcil  as  luueh  as  jjossible.  In 
dressing  these  wounds  after  the  incisions  ha\'e  been  made  down  through  the 
periosteum  to  the  bone,  care  shoukl  be  taken  not  to  sei)ai'ate  miduly  the  ])enos- 
teum  from  the  underlying  bone  by  the  gauze.  It 
shoukl  be  remembered  that  very  little  pressure  may 
suffice  to  separate  to  a  harmful  degree  the  softened 
and  inflamed  membrane  from  its  underlying  bone, 
and  also  that,  if  the  i)us  be  freely  evacuated,  the 
perio.steum  may  fall  liack  and  resume,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  its  nutritive  fimctions  toward  the  bone 
from  wliich  it  had  been  separated  by  the  dissecting 
force  of  the  accumulated  pus.  It  is  certainly  the 
rule  in  practice  that  such  incisions  through  the  i)eri- 
osteum  are  followed  by  A-er}-  gratifying  amelioration 
of  the  s\inptoms.  The  temperature  usually  drops 
almost  or  quite  to  the  normal  level,  the  pulse  im- 
proves and  becomes  slower  and  steatlier,  and  the 
patient  takes  on  an  appearance  of  well-being.  The 
pain  is  usually  almost  entirely  relieved,  and  such  a 
case  may  pass  rapidly  toward  constitutional  recovery, 
although  there  may  remain  for  weeks  or  months 
sinu.ses  that  lead  down  to  Ijare  bone  (Fig.  142).  The 
cases  in  which  complete  resolution  takes  j)Iace  with- 
out any  loss  of  bone  substance  are  certainly  rare, 
although  occasional!}'  one  does  meet  with  such  a  case. 
Usually,  howe^•er,  with  careful  treatment  the  septic 
s\nnptoms  may  he  kept  ciuite  in  abeyance  and  the 
patient  may  thrive  fairlv  well  through  a  [jcriod  of 
many  weeks  or  months  during  which  natiu'e  is  ex- 
erting her  efforts  to  throw  off  the  necrosed  area  of 
bone.  During  tliis  period  great  latitude  must  be  al- 
lowed, in  the  matter  of  dressings,  to  the  preference 
of  the  individual  .surgeon  under  whose  care  the  case 
may  be.  Some  cases  seem  to  do  best  under  wet 
dressings,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  found 
that  bulky  and  rather  loo.sely  applied  tlry  dressings 
of  fine  gauze  anil  absorbent  cotton  will  be  most  sat- 
isfactory. By  the  arrangement  and  number  of  the 
incisions  the  drainage  should  be  made  so  efficient  that  no  accunuilation  of  pus 
in  pockets  can  take  place.  If,  lujwcver,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  of  the  pus 
cannot  be  efficiently  drained  away,  irrigation  may  be  adopted,  anil  here  again 
the  surgeon  is  free  to  choo.se  the  character  of  the  solution  which  shall  be  used. 


Fig.  142.-  Shalt  of  Tibia, 
sho\,ving  Effects  of  Chronic  In- 
flammation with  Sinuses  Lead- 
ing to  the  Medulla,  a,  The 
line  of  the  upper  epiphysis ;  b, 
sclerosed  and  thickened  bone; 
c,  d,  and  c.  cloacfe  and  sinuses 
leading  down  to  the  medulla. 
(Original.) 
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Tlic  liciicfit  nf  iniiiatioii  in  Mich  ("iscs  is  lui'gcly  incrliniiiciil,  so  tlial  slcrilizcil 
water  or  iKinnal  saline  solutidu  is  piohahly  almost  as  fjood  as  an  antiseptic 
solution.  Certainly,  no  ]io\veiiul  antiseptic  should  he  used:  or,  if  it  be  found 
necessary  to  employ  such  a  stron<>;  agent,  a  stream  of  sterilized  water  should 
ininu'diately  .-d'tei-waiKl  he  injected  in  order  to  pre\-ent  ahsoi-|ition  thi'ougli  the 
walls  of  the  woun<l.  A  solution  of  hichloride  of  mercury  of  the  strength  of 
ahout  I :  r),()00,  or  one  of  carbolic  acid  of  !:()(),  may  be  used.  Other  surgeons 
|)reler  horacic  acid  or  argyrol  or  ]iotassium  permanganate.  Frecjuently  a  change 
from  one  chemical  to  another  seems  to  he  followed  by  beneficial  results. 

The  Question  of  Opening  the  Medullary  Cavity.— Upon  this  point,  again, 
opinions  of  sui'geons  of  rejjute  are  at  great  variance.  Some  go  .so  far  as  to 
say  that  in  cA'ery  case  of  acute  osteomyelitis  any  treatment  falling  short 
of  a  free  opening  into  the  medullary  cavity  is  so  inadequate  as  to  be  deemed 
reprehensible.  Such  surgeons  of  course  hold  that  the  disease  always  com- 
mences in  the  medulla  of  the  bone.  Others,  who  hold  that  verj' often  the 
disease  is  confined,  in  its  early  stages  at  least,  to  the  red  mari-ow  and  ])eri- 
osteum  near  the  ei)iphyseal  lines,  consider  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  such 
free  incisions  as  have  been  descrilied — incisions  which  reach  the  diseased 
areas — are  adetjuate  for  all  the  purposes  of  drainage.  Even  these  surgeons, 
however,  who  hold  and  practise  the  more  conservative  method  of  treatment, 
agree  that  in  a  certain  percentage  of  cases  the  medulla  is  intensely  affected  and 
requires  to  be  reached  and  drained  by  trephining  (Fig.  135)  or  chiselling.  Such 
cases,  as  a  rule,  are  of  the  fulminating  tyi)e  or  present  very  profound  symptoms 
of  toxaemia,  with  great  tlepression  of  the  vital  forces.  The  nervous  system 
seems  to  be  almost  overwhelmed,  so  that  delirium  or  stujxir  may  he  present. 
In  such  cases,  particularly  those  in  which  very  little  pus  is  found  upon  reach- 
ing the  periosteum,  the  operation  should  be  extended  to  trephining  or  cutting 
away  the  compact  tissue  so  as  to  reach  the  red  marrow  or,  if  thought  advis- 
able, the  yellow  medulla  of  the  bone.  Nichols,  while  advocating  not  merely 
trephining  the  extremity  of  the  bone,  but  raising  what  he  calls  a  "lid  of  bone" 
from  the  entire  length  of  the  shaft  in  advanced  cases,  calls  attention  to  the 
important  fact  that  the  integrity  of  the  endosteum  is  essential  for  the  vitality 
of  the  inner  layer  of  the  cortex,  and  vu'ges  that  the  whole  of  the  medulla  should 
not  be  curetted.  This  recognition  of  the  great  functional  value  of  the  endos- 
teum is  certainly  important,  and  the  value  attaches  in  an  equal  degree  to  the 
thin  prolongation  of  endosteum  wliicli  lines  the  cancellous  spaces  in  the  ex- 
panded extremities  of  the  bone.  But,  important  as  the  endosteum  is,  the  perios- 
teum coA  ering  the  bone  is  vastly  more  important,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  splitting  of  it  from  end  to  end  of  the  shaft  of  a  bone  can  be  justified.  If 
the  shaft  should  perish  from  end  to  end  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  pass  an 
instrument  through  the  trephined  opening  at  one  extremity  to  that  at  the  other, 
so  as  thoroughly  to  drain  the  medullary  cavity  throughout.     This  procedure 
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yields,  in  the  matter  of  e\-a,fuation  of  i)us,  everything  that  can  be  gained  by 
guttering  tlie  bone  from  end  to  end,  and  at  the  same  thne  leaves  intact  the  bulk 
of  the  periosteum  in  its  circumference  as  well  as  in  its  length.  It  is  impossible 
to  say,  during  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease,  how  much  of  the  bone  is  destined 
to  perish  and  how  much  may  undergo  recovery  (Fig.  135),  and  every  effort  of 
treatment  should  have  respect  to  the  possible  viability  of  portions  of  the  shaft 
which  may  at  the  time  be  entirely  stripped  of  periosteum. 

(2)  Treatment  During  Separation  of  the  Sequestrum. — The  treatment  advo- 
cated above  will  of  course  ho  continued  during  the  early  days  or  weeks  of  the 
disease,  as  may  be  deemed  ailvisable  by  the  attendant  surgeon.  Drainage  and 
cleanliness  are  the  important  points  to  he  remembered  in  regard  to  local  treat- 
ment. Every  care  should  be  observed  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  putrefactive  or 
saprophytic  germs.  As  a  rule,  the  limb  should  be  sha\"ed  occasionally,  antl  the 
dressings  should  be  bulky  and  should  extend  well  beyond  the  limits  of  the  wounds 
so  that  all  the  pus  discharging  will  be  absorbed  and  retained  by  the  dressings.  In 
the  early  stages  it  may  be  necessary  to  change  the  tlressings  twice  a  day,  but,  if 
carefully  applied,  a  single  dressing  in  twenty-four  hours  will  be  sufficient  after 
the  very  early  active  suppuration  has  subsideil.  As  a  rule,  also,  the  limb  should 
be  supported  on  a  comfortable  splint.  This  adds  greatly  to  the  ea.se  of  the 
patient  and  furnishes  a  very  much  needed  support  in  some  cases  to  the  weak- 
ened epiphyseal  attachments.  If  epiphyseal  separation  has  already  occurred 
(Fig.  137),  which  is  by  no  means  the  rule,  the  application  of  a  splint  is  as  es.sen- 
tial  to  the  conduct  proper  of  the  case  as  it  would  be  in  the  ca.se  of  a  fracture. 
During  this  stage,  also,  the  greatest  care  nuist  be  taken  of  the  constitutional, 
welfare  of  the  sufferer;  the  condition  of  the  bowels  and  digestive  organs  should 
recei\'e  great  attention,  and  the  patient's  appetite  must  be  catered  to  so  as  to 
maintain  to  the  highest  pos.sible  degree  the  nutritive  functions  of  the  body. 
Generally  speaking,  the  patient  should  not  be  rigidly  confined  to  bed  unless 
there  has  been  separation  of  the  epiphysis,  but,  the  splint  ha\-ing  been  apjilied, 
he  may  then  be  placed  upon  a  couch  or  wheel  chair  and  mo\-etl  daily  into  the 
fresh  air.  If  the  disea.se  be  in  the  upper  extremity  he  may  of  course  be  permitted 
to  walk  about,  and,  in  mild  cases,  even  when  the  disease  is  in  the  lower  extrem- 
ity, he  may  be  allowed  to  move  about  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch,  supplemented 
perhaps  bj'  extension.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  prevent  the  ac([uirement  of 
permanent  deformities  from  nuiscular  contractures,  and  to  this  end  the  appli- 
cation of  the  splint  and  judicious  massage  and  pa.s.sive  movements  of  the  joints 
lend  their  aid. 

(3)  Removal  of  the  Sequestrum. — Bone  tissue  which  has  been  deprived  of 
its  nourishment  by  the  choking  and  obliteration  of  its  blood-vessels,  sooner  or 
later  loses  its  vitality,  and  thus  bears  the  relation  of  a  foreign  body  to  the  sur- 
rounding tissues  which  have  escaped  the  destructive  process.  At  fir.st  there  is, 
of  course,  direct  physical  continuity  between  the  dead  and  the  living  bone,  and 
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the  process  l)y  which  the  se])ai'nlinn  and  rejection  of  the  deail  portion  take 
place  has  ah-eudy  been  considered.  Allusion  has  also  been  made  to  the  length 
of  time  reciviired  hir  the  separation  of  the  sequestra  in  diCfereiit  bones  and  at 
diffei-ent  jiei-iods  of  life.  Ordinarily,  a  moderate-sized  seciuestrum  in  a  shaft 
bone  of  a  child  under  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  will  be  entirely  separated 
in  from  six  to  twelve  weeks.  During  the  time  that  such  separation  is  taking 
place  the  periosteum  is  engageil  in  the  foi'mation  of  a  new  shell  of  i)one — the 
in\-(>luci-um— which  is  nature's  pliysiological  attempt  to  fm-nish  support  to  the 
limb  in  the  ultimate  absence  of  the  portion  of  bone  which  has  suffered  necrosis. 
It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  accordingly,  not  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the 
dead  bone  until  a  periosteal  growth  of  con.siderable  thickness  has  occurre<l.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  the  dead  bone  acts  as  a  foreign  body  in 
the  tissues,  it  is  in  it.self  inert  and  liecomes  merely  an  incident  in  the  pathologi- 
cal process  by  which  it  is  separated  and  thrown  off  and  its  place  sui:)plied  by 
newly  formed  bone.  Though  it  may  interfere  to  some  extent  with  drainage 
and  afford  a  lodgment  to  pus  and  decomposing  matter,  it,  in  itself — by  virtue 
of  its  chemical  composition — is  practically  incapable  of  decomposition.  There- 
foi-e,  if  perfect  drainage  be  carried  out,  the  mere  presence  of  tlie  .sequestrum  is 
not  a  circumstance  which  greatly  interferes  with  the  jiatient's  health.  Indeetl, 
it  may,  by  acting  as  an  internal  splint,  add  to  his  comfort.  Accordingly,  it  is 
the  usual  practice,  and  a  practice  based  not  only  upon  the  best  traditions  of 
surgery,  but  upon  the  best  physiological  grounds,  patienth'  to  await  nature's 
efforts  to  separate  the  dead  from  the  living  tissue  Ijefore  making  any  attempt 
to  remove  l:)y  operati^•e  measures  what  is  rejected.  It  has  already  Iieen  said 
that,  until  the  line  of  tlcfinite  demarcation  has  been  formetl  by  the  development 
of  a  zone  of  osteoporo.sis  wliich  ultimately  terminates  in  a  se])aration  of  the 
sequestrum,  it  is  impossible  to  state  how  much  of  the  bone  is  destined  to  per- 
ish and  how  much,  even  though  apparently  deprived  of  periosteal  nutrition,  may 
undergo  recovery.  Even  in  those  cases  in  wdiich  the  whole  shaft  has  apparently 
perished  from  epiphysis  to  epiphysis  (Fig.  ];:!5),  the  writer  believes  that  the  best 
ultimate  results  will  be  obtained  by  leaving  the  dead  shaft  in  its  place  until  a 
definite  tubidar  cylinder  of  periosteal  bone  has  re-formed  about  the  old  decayed 
shaft.  In  this  case,  however,  when  it  is  definitely  known  that  the  shaft  has 
perished,  in  addition  to  establishing  perfect  drainage  from  the  periosteal  ab- 
scess, the  cancellous  tissue  should  be  trephinetl  and  gouged  out  at  each  end,  and 
the  whole  length  of  the  medulla  shoukl  be  scraped  out  between  these  two  oj^en- 
ings  so  that  a  stream  of  irrigating  Huid  may  be  readily  passed  from  end  to  end 
of  the  necrosed  shaft.  If  this  be  done,  the  remaining  cortex  lies  within  the 
limb  and  acts  as  a  very  perfect  internal  splint  and  also  as  a  scaffolding  upon 
which  the  new  bone  may  be  formed.  It  is  quite  true  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  newly  formed  bone  has  a  diameter  much  in  excess  of  its  original 
size,  but  when  the  okl  shaft  is  ultimately  removed  this  gigantic  bone  quickly 
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dwindles  liy  a  process  of  jiliysiological  shrinkini;,  so  tliat  in  the  course  of  time 
the  bone  practically  assumes  the  size  and  shape  of  its  original  model. 

Nichols,  in  1898  and  again  in  1904,  recommended  a  plan  of  operation  quite 
different  from  tliat  aih'ocated  al)OM'.  His  plan  is  to  remove  a  definite  portion 
of  the  shaft  extontiing  from  the  affected  epipliysis  to  a  point  lieyond  the  infected 
marrow.  He  sti'ijis  the  periosteum  not  only  from  the  necrosed  portion  of  tiie 
shaft,  but  from  any  other  portion  of  tiie  circumference  of  the  shaft  wliich 
subtends  the  necrosed  portion.  Hence,  since  it  is  ver}^  unusual  for  the  pt'ri- 
osteum  to  be  stripped  tliroughout  tire  whole  circumference  as  far  as  the  mar- 
row is  infected,  Nichols'  ])lan  involves  the  removal  not  only  of  the  portion  of 
the  shaft  which  inevitalily  would  die.  but  of  a  certain  portion  which  would  al- 
most inevitably  have  recovered.  He  then  stitches  together  the  [jeriosteum  with 
catgut  and  applies  a  splint.  The  time  he  .selects  for  the  operation  is  about  eight 
weeks  after  the  acute  infection  has  subsided  by  spontaneous  or  operative  evacu- 
ation of  the  pus.  At  this  time  well-marked  ossification  can  be  demonstrated  in 
the  enveloping  periosteum,  yet  that  membrane  still  remains  plastic.  Nichols 
claims  for  this  method  better  results  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  plan  given 
al)0ve,l)ut  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  removal  of  any  considerable  jiortion  of 
living  bone,  and,  moreover,  the  results  obtained  by  the  less  aggres.sive  course  of 
treatment  ai'e  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  all  that  can  be  desired.  Hence  the 
plan  advocated  by  Nichols  is  not  recommended.  If  the  operation  of  rcmo\-al 
of  the  sequestrum  is  undertaken  at  a  judicious  period,  viz.,  when  it  is  practically 
separated  fi-om  the  adjacent  living  bone,  the  regeneration  of  the  shaft  as  a  whole 
will  almost  without  exception  be  completed  within  a  few  mpnths,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  chronic  abscesses  which  refuse  to  heal  is  an  e^'ent  of  the  greatest  rarity. 
It  may  be  quite  true,  as  Nichols  claims,  that  if  the  sequestrmn  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  many  months  or  even  years,  it  becomes  enclosed  in  a  cavitj^  or  box 
of  dense,  ivory-like  bone,  and  that,  when  it  is  removed  from  such  a  cavity, 
there  is  a  greatly  diminished  tendency  for  this  cavity  to  become  obhteratetl  by 
the  (le\'elopment  of  new  bone:  but  this  certainly  does  not  apply  to  cases  in 
which  the  sequestrum  is  removed  as  soon  as  separated  by  nature's  process. 

Tlu>  best  way  of  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  exact  time  at  which  a  seques- 
trectomy should  be  done  is  perhaps  by  carefully  estimating  the  length  of  time 
that  would  probably  be  required  in  the  particular  case  in  question  to  effect  the 
separation  of  the  dead  fi'om  the  li\'ing  tissue.  When  the  affected  l)one  is  com- 
paratively superficial  and  the  se(|uestrum  of  moderate  size,  one  can  often  tle- 
tect  a  .slight  movement  of  the  deail  part  by  the  tactile  .sen.se  as  applied  with  a 
probe.  If  there  are  tw(5  cloaca^  .some  little  distance  apart,  the  sequestrum  may 
sometimes  be  rocketl  between  two  probes.  The  patient  should  be  prejjareil 
for  a  sequestrectomy  as  if  for  a  very  consiilerable  operation,  which  it  may  in  fact 
turn  out  to  be.  The  part  shoukl  be  shaved  and  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  as 
nuu'h  care  .should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  atlditional  germs  as  if  a 
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priinarv  aiiliscptic  dixTation  wcie  hciiifi  ])crtVinn(Ml.  A  ct'ilain  aniouii(  of  pus 
will,  of  course,  usually  bo  present,  ami  this  should  be  carefully  mopped  up  by 
gauze  or  sponges  very  frecjuently  during  the  operation,  so  as  to  prevent  infec- 
tion of  the  newly  cut  edges  of  the  wound.  The  existing  cloactr  should  be  util- 
ized during  tire  operation,  if  po.ssible;  and  frequently  by  joining  such  openings 
a  sulficiently  large  aiierlure  may  lie  made.  The  jjeriosteum  should  be  stripped 
from  any  portion  of  the  involucrum  which  may  recjuire  to  lie  chiselled  or 
sawn  away,  and  in  raising  it  great  care  should  be  taken  to  injure  its  internal 
surface  to  the  smallest  possible  extent.  In  removing  the  involucrum  with 
chisels,  gouges,  or  forceps,  this  newly  formed  bone  should  be  sacrificed  over  as 
.small  an  area  as  pos.sible  and  in  a  longitudinal  rather  than  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion. If  the  sequestrum  is  large  it  will  usually  be  quite  pos.sible  to  split  it  up 
by  a  chisel  or  by  cutting  foi'cejis  into  pieces  which  can  be  removed  through  an 
aperture  much  smaller  in  size  than  the  total  size  of  the  sequestrum.  Much 
care  should  be  observed  in  lifting  out  the  sequestrum.  It  should  be  grasped 
by  a  pair  of  forceps  and  gently  extracted  by  a  .slight  rocking  movement.  In 
this  way  there  is  much  less  danger  of  breaking  off  minute  spicules  from  its 
edges  and  leaving  them  behind  to  still  keep  up  irritation. 

After  the  bulk  of  the  sequestrum  has  been  removed,  much  discretion  is  re- 
quired to  estimate  just  how  much  of  the  pus-smeared  granulation  tissue  that 
lines  the  cavity  should  be  removed,  and,  following  Nichols'  suggestion,  great 
respect  should  be  shown  to  any  tissue  which  has  even  a  fighting  chance  for  life. 

Some  authorities  recommend  swabbing  the  whole  cavity  after  opei'ation 
witli  ninety-five  per-cent  pure  carbolic  acid,  followed  by  an  apjilication  of 
alcohol.  If  the  instructions  above  given,  to  carefully  mop  up  all  [uis  and  to 
curette  away  all  unhealthy  granulations,  be  followed,  such  an  application  of  a 
strong  chemical  disinfectant  seems  unnecessarily  harsh.  If  such  an  application 
be  made  it  must  necessarily  result  in  the  destruction  of  at  least  some  of  the  bone 
cells  and  osteobla.sts  lining  the  peno.steum. 

If  the  operation  be  an  extensive  one,  the  ajiphcation  of  a  tourniquet  at  a 
good  distance  above  the  seat  of  operation — and  after  emptying,  by  elevation,  the 
venous  blood  as  well  as  possible  from  the  limb — will  be  found  to  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage. When  the  operation  is  comj^leted  under  these  cii'cumstances  it  is 
well  to  pack  the  wound  very  firmly  with  gauze  antl  to  apply  a  bulky  outer  dress- 
ing with  considerable  pressure  before  removing  the  tourniquet.  This  will  pre- 
vent an  undue  loss  of  blood,  and,  if  the  cavity  has  been  well  clean.sed  during 
the  operation,  usually  it  will  be  quite  appropriate  to  leave  that  dressing  in  place 
for  from  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours.  It  can  then  be  removed  with  but  little 
pain  to  tlic  patient  and  generally  \\ithout  starting  up  any  hemorrhage  whatever. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  operation  may  turn  out  to  be  much  more 
difficult  than  a  superficial  examination  would  lead  one  to  expect;  hence,  every 
preparation  should  be  made  for  an  operation  of  con,siderable  magnitude. 
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The.  Question  of  Aiiipulolion  in  Acute  Osteomijelitis. — There  are  a  few 
cases  of  osteomyelitis  so  severe  and  so  tlireateiiiug  to  life,  even  during 
the  acute  stage,  that  some  authors  recommend  amputation  as  the  only  means 
of  averting  death.  Such  cases  are  those  in  which  the  disease  is  very  exten- 
sive in  the  medulla  of  the  lione  and  in  which  thrombosis  of  the  vessels  of  the 
hone  rapidly  extends  to  tlie  main  veins  of  the  limh.  If,  in  addition  to  the.se 
circumstances,  it  be  found  that  the  disease  has  iuA'adei-l  one  or  more  of  the 
joints  adjacent  to  the  afi'ecteil  bone,  .so  as  to  produce  a  .suj^purative  arthritis, 
amputation  above  the  highest  affected  joint  ajjpears,  without  doulit,  to  afford 
the  only  hope  of  saving  life.  It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  the  chance 
given  the  patient  by  such  a  major  operation,  under  the  circumstances  narrated,  is 
an  extremely  slim  one,  and  this  skould  certainly  be  plainly  pointed  out  to  the  pa- 
tient or  the  patient's  friends.  If  the  operation  be  done  in  this  stage  and  it  Ije 
foiuid  tliat  the  main  veins  of  the  liml)  are  throml)o.sed,  a  careful  dissection 
should  he  made  along  their  course  to  reach,  if  po.ssible,  the  extreme  limits  of 
the  thrombosis.  The  veins  should  then  be  ligated  and  the  whole  of  the  disea.sed 
portion  removetl.  In  making  tliis  dissection,  also,  it  is  important  to  use  the 
utmost  gentleness,  as  otherwi.se  a  portion  of  the  .septic  thrombus  may  be  cast 
suddenly  into  the  venous  circulation,  with  an  immediately  fatal  result.  Should 
the  patient,  however,  survive  the  earlier  acute  stages  of  the  disea.se,  amputation 
may  still  be  calletl  for  as  the  result  of  exhaustion  from  the  pain,  failure  of  nu- 
trition, and  prolonged  suppuration,  which  are  the  accompaniments  of  this  dis- 
ease. Again,  the  joint  or  joints  adjacent  to  the  diseased  bone  may  become 
secondarily  affected  later  on  in  the  disease,  anil  this  circumstance  occasionally 
calls  for  either  excision  of  the  joint  or  amjiutation  of  the  limb. 

Acute  Osteomyelitis  as  Affectixg  IxDn-inuAL  Bones. 

For  the  fuller  guidance  of  those  seeking  information  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  osteomyehtis,  it  .seems  de.sirable  to  make  special  reference  to 
the  di.sease  as  it  manifests  it.self  in  individual  Ijones.  This  is  the  more  necessary 
because,  although  the  disease,  from  a  pathological  point  of  \ie\\ ,  is  fairly  con- 
stant in  its  manifestations  and  in  the  line  of  treatment  which  it  calls  for  in 
all  its  general  outlines,  there  are  certain  anatomical  considerations  not  to  l)e 
ignored  in  special  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease. 

The  Femur. — Next  to  the  tibia  this,  as  an  individual  bone,  is  jjrol^alily 
the  most  frequent  seat  of  this  disea.se.  Accortling  to  the  statistics  of  Haaga  this 
bone  is  affected  in  thirty-nine  per  cent  of  all  cases.  The  lower  entl  of  the  femur 
is  very  much  more  freciuently  affected  than  the  upper  end,  but  the  epiphysis 
of  the  great  trochanter,  l)y  reason  of  its  exi)osed  position  and  its  con.secjuent 
liability  to  injury,  is  a  luit  infrequent  seat  of  the  disea.se  (Fig.  133).  Ow- 
ing to  the  great  size  of  the  bone,  its  depth  from  the  surface,  its  proximity  to 
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the  torso,  and  the  lialiility  tn  inlcctidii  nf  llic  hip  joint  when  the  disease  is  mani- 
fested in  its  vipjier  end,  Ilit-  occiinciicc  nl'  acute  (isteoniyelitis  in  this  hone  is 
nior(>  serious  tlian  in  the  smaller  hcjnes  and  tliose  more  su|iei1ieially  situated. 
If  tlie  (hsease  is  (if  a  profound  se])tic  tyi)e,  witli  invoh-emeiit  of  (he  whole  of 
the  shaft  ( I'"ig.  U!')),  a  fatal  issue  is  nol  by  any  means  inri-ec[iient ,  paiiieularly 
if  it  is  accompanieil  by  septic  arthritis  of  the  hip  joint  or  of  the  knee  joint,  or 
if  septic  thrombosis  of  the  veins  of  the  bone  extends  to  the  main  femoral  ves- 
sels. In  untreated  cases,  especially  of  the  lower  end,  the  natural  tendency 
seems  to  be  for  the  abscess  to  open  on  the  outside  between  the  A'astus  ex- 
ternus  and  the  biceps,  or  on  the  insiile  between  the  vastus  extcrnus  and  the 
adductor  nuiscles.  This  furnishes  an  indication  as  to  the  ] mints  at  which 
incisions  for  drainage  purposes  should  be  made.  AMien  the  incision  is  to 
be  made  on  the  outside  of  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the  external  popliteal  or  iperoneal  nerve, 
which  lies  cjuite  close  to  the  tendon  of  the  biceps.  On  the  otiier  hanil, 
when  the  inside  of  the  thigh  is  the  scat  of  election  for  the  inci.sion,  the 
internal  sai)hena  vein  must  be  avoided,  and  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  great  vessels  of  the  thigh,  in  passing  from  Hunter's  canal  to  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  limb,  are  not  very  far  from  the  ujiper  end  of  the 
incision.  Whether,  however,  the  incision  is  made  on  the  inside  or  the  outside 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  synovial  sac  of  the  knee  joint  is  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  anil  sometimes  extends  upward  along 
the  shaft  of  the  bone  to  an  extent  of  three  or  four  inches.  This  sac  shoukl  be 
carefully  avoided,  both  by  means  of  anatomical  knowledge  and  by  flexing  the 
leg,  as,  if  it  be  opened,  a  septic  arthritis  of  very  serious  character  may  be 
set  up. 

The  same  general  rules  should  lie  followed  in  an  opei'ation  for  the  removal 
of  a  secjuestrum  from  this  situation,  but  if  the  necrosis  has  been  so  extensive 
as  to  involve  the  whole  of  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone — a  condition 
sometimes  known  as  "total  necrosis" — it  may  be  essential  to  make  an  incision 
on  both  lateral  aspects  of  the  limb,  and,  since  the  necrosis  almost  invariably 
involves  that  portion  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone  subtending  the  pop- 
liteal space,  very  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  popliteal  vessels 
and  nerves. 

When  the  disease  involves  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  the  liip  joint  can  scarcely 
escape  infection,  because  the  upper  epiphysis  is  entirely  included  within  the  joint 
capsule.  When  such  a  condition  of  acute  septic  arthritis  is  diagnosed,  it  be- 
comes necessary  at  once  to  make  incisions  to  reach  the  accumulated  pus,  and 
so  essential  is  it  to  secure  thorough  tlrainage  that  incisions  both  in  front  of  tlie 
joint  and  behind  are  vn-gently  called  for.  The  anterior  incision  should  be  made 
in  a  position  between  the  temsor  vagina^  femoris  externally  and  the  sartorius 
and   rectus  internally.     This  .should  be  accompanied   by  an  incision  behind 
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which  involves  a  separation  of  the  fibres  of  a  portion  of  the  ghiteus  maximus 
and  reaches  the  capsule  at  its  posterior  aspect.  A  Munt  instrument  passed 
through  the  anterior  wound,  so  as  to  make  the  capsule  bulge  behind,  is  a  great 
aid  in  making  the  latter  incision.  As  has  been  before  observed,  separation  of  the 
button-like  upper  epiphysis  is  quite  certain  to  take  place,  and  this  sequestrum 
nuist  subsequently  be  removed.  When  the  disease  is  so  extensive  as  to  include 
the  total  diameter  of  the  shaft,  throughout  part  or  the  whole  of  its  length,  the 
greatest  care  shoukl  be  taken  to  support  the  limb  on  a  splint,  and  to  apply 
very  gentle  extension,  as  in  tlie  case  of  so-called  hip-joint  disease,  otherwise 
shortening  of  the  Yirnh  and  curvatures  fronr  muscle  contractions  are  apt  to 
take  place.     ^loreover,  after  removal  of  the  sequestrum,  the  patient  should  not 


Fig.   14.3. — Osteomyelitis  of    the    Os    C'alcis.     n.  Groat   inflammatory  thickening  cf  soft  parts; 
6,  necrosed  portion  of  body  of  bone;  c,  position  of  epiphysis  which  did  not  die.      (Original.) 

be  allowed  to  walk  without  sui>pi)rts  for  a  consideralile  time,  as  the  weight  of 
the  body  also  tends  to  produce  undesirable  curvatures  and  sliortcning  unless 
ossification  of  the  newly  formed  lione  has  Ix'eii  quite  completed. 

Radius  and  Ulna. — The  upper  epiphy.sis  of  the  radius  is  completely  em- 
bracetl  by  the  orbicular  ligament,  so  that  disease  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius 
means  that  the  joint  is  almost  certain  to  be  infected  if  the  inflanmiatory  proc- 
ess reaches  the  upper  epiphysis.  Likewise,  also,  disea.se  of  the  shaft  of  the 
ulna  at  its  upper  end  is  almost  certain  to  involve  the  joint.  Hence,  acute  osteo- 
myelitis of  either  the  railius  or  ulna  at  tlieir  upper  ends  is  wellnigh  certain 
to  be  associated  with  acute  supjiurative  arthritis  of  the  elbow  joint.  Hence, 
also,  inci.sions  made  for  disea.sc  of  these  bones  must  take  into  account  that 
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it  may  l)o  necessary  deliberately'  tn  (i]jcn  and  drain  the  elliow  joint.  Usually 
sueli  treatment  at  best  will  be  followed  liy  complete  bony  ankylosis  of  the 
joint,  but  occasionally  some  decree  of  movement  may  be  obtained  after 
repair  is  effected. 

The  ulna  is  accessible  to  o].)eration  throughout  its  length  along  its  inner  and 
posterior  border  without  the  division  of  any  nmscular  structures  and  witliout 
endangering  any  other  imixirtant  tissue.  The  radius  also  can  be  reached 
between  the  tendons  of  the  supinator  longus  and  the  extensor  carpi  radiales, 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  forearm;  Init  in  approaching  the  lower  epiphysis  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  injui'e  the  tendons  of  the  two  latter  muscles  as  they  cross 
the  outer  surface  of  the  radius.  In  the  upper  end  a  dissection  must  be  made 
down  between  these  muscles,  and  some  fibres  of  the  supmator  brevis  will  neces- 
sarily require  to  be  divided.  If  there  has  been  extensive  infiltration  of  the  soft 
tissues  and  burrowing  of  jnis  in  the  intermu.scular  jilanes,  much  limitation  of 
the  mobility  of  the  fingers  and  hand  is  a\)i  to  persist,  and  massage  and  long- 
continued  and  persevering  passive  movements  may  be  necessary  to  avoid 
the  fixation  of  the  fingers  by  muscular  contractures  and  the  binding  of  the 
tendons  in  their  sheaths. 

Marked  deformity  sometimes  results  from  disease  of  one  l.ione  while  the  other 
retains  its  integrity.  The  epiphysis  of  the  bone  that  was  di.seased  sometimes 
fails  to  grow  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  its  companion  Ixme;  hence,  if  for 
example  the  growth  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  radius  has  been  interfered 
with,  the  unrestrained  growth  of  the  ulna  will  gradually  crowd  the  hand  toward 
the  radial  side  so  as  to  produce  a  deformity  somewhat  similar  to  Colles'  fracture 
(Fig.  140).  Shoukl  this  deformity  become  very  pronounced,  a  portion  of  the 
shaft  of  the  ulna  may  be  resected  so  as  to  make  the  bones  again  of  equal  length. 

Tibia  and  Fibula. — The  tibia  is  outstanding  in  regard  to  this  disease  through 
being  the  bone  by  far  the  most  freciuently  affectetl,  whereas  the  fibula  is  affected 
with  marked  infrequency.  Haaga,  from  von  Bruns'  clinic,  reports  that  the  tibia 
was  the  seat  of  disease  in  forty-two  per  cent  of  all  cases,  while  the  fibula  was 
affected  in  only  three  per  cent.  The  most  usual  seat  of  the  disease,  here  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  is  in  the  spongy  cancellous  tissue  between  the  epiphyseal  cartilage 
and  the  proper  yellow  marrow  of  the  bone.  Sometimes  both  the  up])er  and  lower 
ends  are  involvetl  while  the  middle  of  the  bone  remains  unaffectetl.  but  in  other 
cases  the  disease  spreads  throughout  the  medulla  from  end  to  end  of  the  bone. 
The  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  is  a  comparatively  thin  plate  of  cancellous 
bone,  and  if  the  disease  is  markedly  virulent  it  may  promptly  spread  through 
this  epiphysis  and  affect  the  knee  joint.  Again,  it  maj'  spread  through  the 
lower  epiphysis  and  similarly  affect  the  ankle  joint.  These  comphcations 
are  rare,  but  add  enoi-mously  to  the  gravity  of  the  disease,  and  may  call  for 
amputation  of  the  limb.  Owing  to  its  superficial  position,  however,  the  tibia 
early  reveals  the  important  objective  s>nnptoni  of  local  swelling  at  the  seat  of 
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greatest  pain  and  tenileniess,  and,  if  pninijit  treatment  be  atlopted,  very  often 
the  course  of  the  disease  may  be  arrestetl  before  any  large  amount  of  bone  lie- 
comes  affected.  When  the  periosteum  becomes  ilistended  with  juis  the  subcutane- 
ous veins  become  very  distinctly  marked.  In  severe  cases,  also,  .'Reparation  of 
the  upper  or  lower  epiphysis  may  take  place,  and  in  such  cases  the  ap])lication 
of  a  splint  is  urgently  retiviired,  not  merely  for  the  relief  of  pain,  Init  to  maintain 
a  correct  attitude  of  the  limb  while  the  new  periosteal  bone  is  being  formed. 

In  regard  to  treatment,  as  has  already  been  explained,  the  superficial  posi- 
tion of  the  tibia  faciUtates  early  operation,  and,  as  soon  as  the  swelling  is  diag- 
nosed, no  time  shoukl  be  lost  in  making  an  incision  through  the  jieriosteum. 
This  will  fre([uently  be  found  to  lead  to  an  innnediate  amelioration  of  the  symp- 
toms of  pain  and  fever,  but,  if  it  should  not  do  so,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion either  that  there  are  other  epiplwseal  foci  of  disease  or  that  the  medullary 
canal  proper  of  the  tibia  is  affected.  This  would  urgently  call  for  trephining 
and  chiselling  through  the  compact  tis.sue  in  the  line  of  inci.sion  so  as  to  reach 
the  disease  in  the  medulla. 

Wlien  the  stormy  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  disappeareil  and  .sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  for  the  separation  of  the  sequestriun  by  a  process  of  extrusive 
osteoporosis,  the  question  of  dealing  with  the  removal  of  the  secjuestrum  nuist 
be  considered.  As  a  rule,  the  whole  of  the  shaft  is  not  involved,  and  the  portions 
which  are  necrosed  may  usually  be  removed  through  openings  in  the  involu- 
crum  made  by  enlarging — and,  if  necessary,  joining — the  existing  cloac;e 
(Fig.  141).  Openings  should  l:)e  made  as  nuich  as  pos.-^ible  in  the  length  of 
the  bone  rather  than  in  its  ciix'umference,  as  this  has  a  very  imjiortant  bearing 
upon  the  strength  of  the  bone  and  its  power  to  sustain  weight.  Even  in  the 
case  of  total  necrosis  of  the  whole  shaft  it  will  never  be  necessary  to  do  more 
than  make  sufficiently  free  openings  in  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the 
ensheathing  bone.  Through  such  openings  the  whole  of  the  dead  shaft  may  be 
removeil  by  splitting  it  up  into  pieces  by  bone  forceps  or  chisel,  should  such 
demohtion  of  the  sequestrum  be  necessary.  Even  if  the  gutter  .should  re([uire 
to  be  made  of  considerable  length,  a  few  bridges  should  be  left  across  it  to 
hold  the  lateral  portions  of  the  gutter  firmly  together,  as  this  adds  enormously 
to  the  strength  of  the  newly  formed  bone. 

The  Humerus. — Like  the  femur  the  humerus  is  deei)ly  .seated  fi-nm  all  a.s- 
pects  and  hes  embedded  in  naiscular  tissue,  with  very  important  nerves  and 
blootl-ve.ssels  on  its  anterior,  inner,  and  posterior  aspects.  A'on  Bruns'  statis- 
tics .show  that  the  humerus  is  affected  in  eleven  per  cent  of  all  cases,  antl  that 
the  upper  end  is  the  seat  of  disease  nuich  more  frequently  than  the  lo^^er.  The 
upper  epiphyseal  cartilage  is  entirely  extra-articular,  and  hence  disease  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  shaft  may  be  very  extensive  without  any  involvement  of  the 
shoulder  joint.  The  epiphyseal  surface,  however,  is  not  very  large  in  area,  antl, 
since  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  thorax  are  strong  and  heavy,  separation  of  the 
vol..   III. — '20 
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upjier  (']iipliysis  is  not  ii  vvyy  v.uv  event.  W'lien  this  takes  place  a  .(lefoimity 
\('vv  similar  t(i  liial  iiroduced  by  traiuiiatie  separation  of  the  epijihysis  or  by 
fracture  of  tiie  svufrical  necl;  of  tiie  liunierus  may  resvih.  Tiiis  deformity  con- 
.sists  in  tlie  head  of  llie  liumerus  being  rotated  upward  and  outward  by  the 
acti(/n  of  the  supra-  and  infra-spinatus  nuiscles,  wliile  the  lower  fragment,  viz., 
the  u|iper  end  of  tiie  lUaijh^'sis,  is  drawn  inward  and  upward  by  tlie  peeto- 
ralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  and  ujjward  by  the  biceps,  ti'iceps,  and  coraco- 
brachiahs.  Sucii  deformity  must  be  watched  for  and  corrected  liy  tiie  apph- 
cation  of  a  suitable  splint  such  as  the  Aikins'  hoop-iron  s])lint  {British  Med. 
Journal,  June  5th,  1897). 

When  pus  accumulates  and  is  not  artificially  evacuated,  it  tends  to  per- 
forate the  structures  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  limb  along  the  anterior 
border  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  This  furnishes  an  indication  as  to  where  the 
incision  for  drainage  or  for  removal  of  the  seciuestrum  shoulil  be  made.  It 
is  a  safe  situation  and  one  which  affords  access  to  the  scat  of  disease  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  destruction  of  the  soft  parts.  The  same  rules  as  to  opening 
the  medulla  by  trephining  apply  here  as  elsewhere.  When  the  disease  affects 
the  lower  end  of  the  shaft,  the  elbow  joint  is  in  great  jeopardy  because  the 
diaphysis  extends  so  far  down  as  to  be  ])artially  embraced  by  the  capsule  of  the 
joint.  Thus  a  sui)i)urative  arthritis  of  the  elliow  joint  may  occur  and  calls 
for  the  like  treatment  as  when  the  same  joint  is  affected  by  disea.se  from  the 
upper  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  In  operating  upon  the  disease  situated 
at  the  lower  epiphysis  the  incision  should  p)referably  be  made  upon  the  outer 
side  of  the  limb  so  as  to  avoid  the  ulnar  nerve.  It  must  be  remembered, 
moreover,  that  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  winds  around  from  the  liack  to  the 
front  of  the  limb  immediately  under  the  supinator  longus  nuiscle  and  must 
therefore  be  very  carefully  protected.  With  care,  however,  both  these  nerves 
can  be  avoided,  and,  if  necessary,  incisions  maybe  safely  made  on  both  the  outer 
and  the  inner  aspects  of  the  limb.  Total  necrosis  of  the  diaphysis  of  the  humerus 
is  very  uncommon,  Ijut,  if  the  disease  should  reach  the  medullary  canal  proper 
and  extend  from  end  to  end  of  the  bone,  there  may  be  patches  of  necrosis  un- 
e([ually  distributed  throughovit  its  longitudinal  extent.  Mu.scular  contraction 
and  the  weight  of  the  limb  together  tend  sometimes  to  produce  a  considerable 
shortening  and  twisting  of  the  shaft  during  the  process  of  repair,  and  if  the  upper 
ejiiphyseal  cartilage  is  badly  affected  there  may  he  a  very  considerable  failure 
of  growth,  with  resultant  shortening  of  the  limb.  This  circumstance,  while 
nuich  to  be  regretted,  is  not  so  troublesome  to  the  patient  as  a  similar  shorten- 
ing of  the  lower  extremity,  as  a  difference  in  the  length  of  the  two  upper  limbs 
is  not  particvilarly  inconvenient  to  the  jiatient. 

Acute  Osteomyelitis  of  the  Os  Innominatum. — Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  large  bone  lias  no  less  than  eight  centres  of  ossification — primary  and 
secondary — it   is  not  by  any  means  a  freciuent  seat  of  acute  osteomyelitis. 
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\vt  it  cannot  be  regarded  a.s  being  ininumc,  since  occasionally  cases  arc  met 
w\{\i.  One  such  case  in  which  its  pubic  portion  was  aifected  is  mentioned 
under  the  heading  of  "Multiple  Foci"  in  this  article.  Another  case  occurred  in 
the  .service  of  the  author  at  the  Sick  Children's  Hospital  dui'ing  the  past  winter. 
The  history  of  this  case  is  briefly  as  follows: 

A  lad,  nine  years  of  age,  fell  fumi  a  small  wagon  in  which  he  was  jjUiyiug,  and 
struck  the  crest  of  the  iliunr  of  the  right  side.  No  great  pain  was  complained  of 
at  the  time,  and  the  lad,  after  a  short  interval,  continued  his  play.  He  was  able 
to  be  aljout  for  some  days,  but  the  part  gradually  became  jjainful  and  fever  de- 
veloped. He  was  admJtteil  to  the  Mctoria  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  some  three 
weeks  after  the  injury,  and  at  that  time  there  was  marked  swelling  in  the  region  of 
the  right  hi]).  The  swelling  was  not  in  connection  with  the  femur,  and  there  was 
little  or  no  interference  with  the  mobility  of  the  hip  joint.  The  swelling,  however, 
appeared  to  embrace  both  asjiects  of  the  body  of  the  ilium,  filling  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  great  trochanter  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium  on  the  outside  and  distinctly 
occupying  the  iliac  fossa  on  the  inside.  On  making  the  reciuisite  incisions  it  was 
found  that  the  periosteum  of  the  iliac  fossa  was  raised  and  the  space  beneath  occu- 
pied by  pus.  The  epiphysis  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  was  entirely  separated  and 
the  pus  cavity  extended  to  the  .subperiosteal  space  on  the  outside  of  the  iliac  bone. 
After  drainage  the  case  ]3ursued  a  faA'orable  course,  and  ended  in  recovery  after 
the  sejiaration  of  a  sequestrum  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the  ihuni. 

This  was  clearly  a  case  of  osteoniyehtis  affecting  the  body  of  the  ilium  at 
its  junction  with  the  epiphysis  of  the  crest.  It  did  not  extend  along  the  body 
of  the  bone  to  the  Y-shaped  cartilage  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum.  If  it 
had  done  so,  doubtless  the  hip  joint  it.'^elf  would  have  l)ecome  affected,  with 
A'er}'  disastrous  results. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  acute  osteomyelitis  of  the  os  innominatuni  may 
occur  at  the  junction  of  any  of  the  secondary  centres  of  ossification  with  the 
main  body  of  the  bone.  When  the  disease  occurs  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetab- 
ulum where  the  Y-shaped  cartilage  is  situated,  it  is  cpiite  apparent  that  the  hip 
joint  proper  can  scarcely  b}'  any  possibility  escape  infection.  Such  ca.ses  are 
referred  to  by  von  Bruns  and  Honsell  as  "acute  osteomyelitis  of  the  hip  joint." 
Through  the  Tuebingen  Clinic  they  have  reported  the  occiuTcnce,  during  a 
period  of  fort }•  j'ears,  ofl06  cases  of  this  affection,  as  compared  with  500  cases 
of  affection  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fenmr.  These  106  cases,  however,  include 
those  affections  of  the  ujjper  end  of  the  femur  in  which  the  hip  joint  becomes 
involved  and  in  which  the  affection  of  the  acetabulum  is  a  .secondary  compli- 
cation of  the  condition.  Fifteen  of  the  cases  citeil  were  credited  to  a  trau- 
matism in  the  shape  of  a  blow,  a  fall,  or  a  slip,  and  three  were  referred  to  cold. 
Under  the  heading  of  "Acute  Osteomyelitis  of  the  Femur  "  those  cases  of  infection 
of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  femur  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  this  article. 
Yon  Bruns  and  Honsell,  however,  appear  to  include  the  neck  and  both  tro- 
chanters with  their  epiphyseal  foci  when  speaking  of  the  vijiper  end  of  the 
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femur,  and  doscrilje  numorous  .small  imiltiplc  loci  followed  ])y  the  forma- 
tion of  scattered  secjuestra  which  they  say  are  sometimes  subsequently  ab- 
sorbed or  may  become  encapsulated  for  several  years.  They  describe  also  a 
deformity  of  the  heatl,  neck,  and  upper  end  of  the  shaft,  giving  ri.se  to  a  bending 
of  the  bone  as  a  whole,  with  marked  shortening  and  deformity.  Sometimes 
the  heail  wastes  and  becomes  absorbed,  whereas  in  other  instances  an  osteophytic 
growth  takes  place  aliout  its  circumference,  leading  to  that  peculiar  formation 
knowii  as  mushroom  head. 

The  acetabulum  of  the  os  innoniinatum  may  be  affected  as  a  primary 
condition  in  the  Y-shaped  cartilage,  or  as  a  secondary  condition  from  the 
spread  of  the  disease  through  the  joint  cavity  ensuing  upon  affection  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  femur.  The  cartilage  and  bone  may  be  destro3'ed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, with  perforation  of  the  acetabulum,  and  varying  degrees  of  destruction  by 
necrosis  of  the  ilium,  ischium,  or  pubes  may  occur.  Under  the.se  circumstances 
an  abscess  is  very  apt  to  form  within  the  pelvis,  thus  eventuating  in  an  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  condition.  Untler  drainage,  however,  recovery  sometimes  takes 
place,  and  there  occurs  around  the  acetabulum  the  development  of  very 
prolific  osteophytic  formations.  The  contraction  of  the  muscles  controlling 
the  femur  appears  to  act  uj)on  these  bony  products  during  the  process  of  forma- 
tion so  as  to  press  the  acetabulum,  as  it  were,  upward  upon  the  body  of  the 
ilium,  thus  leading  to  what  is  called  "wandering"  acetabulum.  Not  infre- 
quently a  complete  bony  ankylosis  takes  place  between  the  acetabulum  and 
the  head  of  the  feniiu-,  and  usually,  owing  to  muscular  contractures,  such 
ankylo.sis  is  in  a  ^'ery  unfavorable  jjosition,  calling  subsequently  for  osteotomy 
or  even  sometimes  for  amjnitation. 

In  regard  to  treatment,  those  ca.ses  which  survive  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease  must  be  treated  according  to  the  indications  in  each  indi\ddual  patient. 
If  there  is  extensive  disease  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fennu',  however,  and  also 
of  the  acetabulum,  resection  of  the  joint  is  almost  imperative,  and  in  some  cases 
nothing  short  of  amputation  gives  any  prospect  of  hope  of  recovery. 

The  Question  of  the  He.\lixg  of  Boxe  C.wities  after  Removal  of 

Sequestra. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  even  when  the 
sequestrum  removed  has  been  extensive,  and  when  a  considerable  cavity  of  the 
bone  has  resulted,  nature  is  perfectly  capable  of  looking  after  such  cavities 
and  bringing  about  a  complete  closure.  The  jjrocess  may  I'ecjuire  many  months. 
and  occasionally,  of  course,  a  cavity  remains  open  and  ilischarging  for  years. 
The  latter  result,  however,  is  quite  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  But  in 
order  to  give  nature  the  best  assistance  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  enormous  activity  which  succeeds  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  iiinam- 
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mation  in  the  cnsheathing  jieriostcuin  ami  those  remaining  ]iortions  of  bone 
which  still  retain  their  vitahty,  by  removing  the  sequestrum  as  early  as  possi- 
ble after  its  separation.  E\-en  in  the  largest  bones,  such  as  the  femur 
and  tibia,  such  separation  may  usually  be  counted  upon  to  have  occurred 
by  about  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  week.  At  all  events,  at  this  time 
it  will  have  become  ([uite  certain  which  portions  of  the  bone  are  destined 
to  be  ultimately  sloughed  off  as  sequestra,  so  that  an  operation  may  in  almost 
every  case  be  done  within  about  four  months  of  the  onset  of  the  disease.  At 
this  date  the  periosteum  is  extremely  vascular,  and  even  the  compact  bone  is 
in  a  state  of  great  activity  as  to  its  blood  supply  and  as  to  the  \agor  and  vitality 
of  its  bone  cells.  At  this  time  there  is  no  such  ivory-like  osteosclerosis  around 
the  ca^•ity  containing  the  sequestrum  as  develops  if  the  sequestrum  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  its  coffin-like  ca^•ity  for  long  months  or  years.  Accordingly,  if 
the  operation  be  not  too  long  delayed,  nature's  own  physiological  act  may  be 
pretty  safely  depended  upon,  not  only  to  fill  the  cavity  left  by  the  removal  of 
the  sequestrum,  but,  as  Oilier  showed  long  ago,  gradually  to  re-form  the  whole 
bone  from  end  to  end  so  that  it  ultimately  becomes  almost  perfect  in  its  out- 
lines and  in  its  power  of  sustaining  weight. 

Such  being  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  closure  of  bone  cavities,  there  remain 
but  few  cases — anil  those  mostly  cases  in  which  prompt  operation  has  been 
neglected — in  which  any  extraneous  assistance  in  the  closing  of  the  bone  cavity 
becomes  necessary.  Nevertheless,  many  surgeons  have  exerted  their  inge- 
nuity in  de\ising  means  by  which  the  cavities  in  ([uestion  might  be  closed  ^vith 
certainty  and  \\'ith  greater  celerity.  Two  principal  methods  have  been  adopted 
to  bring  about  these  desirable  results:  first,  by  oi)erations  devised  to  close  the 
cavity  by  plastic  and  osteoplastic  methods;  and,  secondly,  by  the  insertion  of 
various  materials  designed  to  fill  the  cavity  temporarily  and  afford  a  transient 
scaffolding  for  the  ultimate  deposit  of  true  bone.  In  regard  to  the  first  method, 
Esmarch  endeavored  to  implant  into  the  cavity  flaps  of  the  skin  and  soft  tissues 
from  its  edges.  Such  flaps  he  endeavored  to  hold  in  position  at  the  bottom 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  ca'vities  by  sutures  or  carefully  adjusted  pads.  Neuber 
endeavored  to  secure  the  same  result  by  nailing  the  flaps  to  the  walls  of  the 
cavity.  Luecke,  Oilier,  and  Bier  have  advocated  osteoplastic  methods  by  which 
certain  sections  of  the  bone  adjacent  to  the  cavity  are  chiselled  and  sawTi  loose 
and  afterward  thrust  down  into  the  cavity  to  fill  it  partially.  The  success  of 
such  methods  depends  upon  the  accessibility  of  the  locality  where  it  is  attempted, 
and  the  suitableness  of  the  living  bone  adjacent  to  it.  The  greatest  care  must 
be  observed  to  preserve  the  periosteum  upon  the  tran.splanted  portion  intact, 
otherwise  necrosis  of  this  bone  flap  may  follow  and  greatly  add  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  condition  which  it  was  intended  to  relieve  by  the  operation.  Such 
operations  in  the  hands  of  their  originators  have  unciuestionably  been  of  use, 
but  they  are  operations  refjuiring  the  exercise  of  a  very  unusual  amount  of  skill 
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uiul  juilKiiK'iit  in  ihcir  ])('iformaiipo,  and  hence  are  ndt  to  he  liglith'  undertaken, 
since,  if  success  be  not  achieved,  the  condition  left  is  worse  than  that  which  it 
was  sovight  to  remedy. 

In  regard  to  the  second  method,  viz.,  the  incorporation,  into  the  cavity,  of 
foreign  substances,  an  ahuost  infinite  number  of  different  materials  have  been 
recommended  by  as  many  operators.  Among  the  substances  recommended 
are:  decalcified  bone  chips,  the  use  of  which  has  been  strongly  advocated  by 
Senn  and  others;  plaster;  -cement;  copper  amalgam;  iodoform;  blootl-clot, 
with  the  u.se  of  which  the  name  of  Schede  is  inseparably  connected;  sterilized 
catgut,  and  other  materials.  Most  of  these  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  unless  the  cavity  is  so  situateil  as  to  be  renderetl 
absolutely  sterile,  none  of  them  holds  out  hopes  of  being  beneficial.  Probably 
the  best  results  from  treatment  on  this  principle  have  lieen  those  obtained  by 
the  plan  of  von  Mosetig-Moorhof.  The  substance  which  he  recommends  has  the 
advantage  of  not  only  being  sterile,  but  of  having  antiseptic  properties  and  being 
ultimately  capable  of  being  absorbed  and  removed  as  the  deposit  of  bone  takes 
place.  Reporting  von  Mosetig-Moorhof 's  work,  Silbermark  has  credited  him  with 
successful  treatment  of  445  cavities  occurring  in  121  different  individuals. 
The  filling  which  he  uses  consists  of:  iodoform,  60  parts;  spermaceti  and  oleum 
Sesami,  of  each  40  parts.  This  mixture  is  heated  to  100°  centigrade  over 
a  water-bath  and  then  allowed  to  solidify  under  constant  agitation  so  as 
to  prevent  the  deposit  of  the  heavy  iodoform.  The  ca\-it3-  to  be  treated  is 
first  thoroughly  cleansed  by  curetting,  and  afterward  it  is  swabbed  out  with 
a  one-per-cent  solution  of  formalin,  then  dried  with  swabs,  and  finally  by  a  cur- 
rent of  hot  air.  When  thus  carefully  prepared,  the  cavity  is  completely  filled 
with  the  melted  mixture  above  referred  to.  The  periosteum  and  skin  are  then 
sutured  over  it,  without  drainage,  and  a  dressing  is  applied.  Where  everything 
progresses  favorably  the  dressing  is  left  undisturbed  for  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days,  by  which  time  healing  of  the  soft  parts  should  have  taken  place.  It  is  said 
that  no  iodoform  intoxication  has  ever  occurred,  and  that  tlie  cases  almost  in- 
variably run  an  afebrile  course.  The  hardened  filling  is  gradually  replaced 
by  granulations,  which  sub.secjuently  become  tlevelopeil  into  new  bone.  The 
reports  from  the  use  of  this  treatment  are  certainly  \'ery  encouraging,  and,  as  the 
method  seems  to  be  based  on  sound  physiological  principles,  it  seems  probable 
that  this  plan  will  in  time  replace  others  which  have  not  been  followed  by 
such  good  results.  Of  course,  whate^'er  method  be  used  in  the  way  of  the 
introduction  of  foreign  material  temporarily  to  close  the  cavity,  should  sepsis 
follow  and  sujapuration  occur,  nothing  remains  but  to  I'emove  the  whole 
of  the  temporary  filling  and  treat  the  ca\'ity,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  ordinary 
measures.  When  asepsis  seems  again  possible,  there  can,  of  cour.se,  be  no  contrary 
indication  to  a  repetition  of  the  attempt  by  von  Mosetig-Moorhof 's  plan. 
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Acute  Epiphysitis. 

Much  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  acute  ostecmyehtis  is  equally  applicable 
to  acute  epiphysitis.  In  their  causation,  in  their  nature,  and  in  their  onset 
the  two  conditions  are  preciselj'  similar,  and  whatever  differences  exist  are  due 
to  the  different  structure  and  anatf:inical  relationship  of  the  regions  involved. 
Both  are  due  to  the  development  of  a  pyogenic  focus  in  the  immature  tissue 
near  the  epijihyseal  line. 

Etiology. — In  addition  to  the  cau.ses  mentioned  under  osteomyelitis,  tuber- 
culous and  syphiUtic  infections  frecjuently  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  epiphy- 
ses. The  condition  is  especially  common  in  hereditary  syiihilis,  occurring,  accord- 
ing to  Steel,  in  eleven  per  cent  of  his  cases,  frequently  in  the  first  three  months. 
In  the  septic  cases  the  .source  of  the  contagion  is  usually  not  discoverable,  but 
infection  of  the  unmbilical  cord  is  said  to  account  for  some  cases  in  the  first  weeks 
of  infancy.  For  some  reason  which  is  not  apparent,  the  epiphysis  is  most  often 
involvetl  in  young  children  and  infants;  and  the  younger  the  child  the  greater 
seems  to  be  the  relative  vulnerability  of  the  epiplu'sis  as  compareil  with  the 
diaphysis. 

The  epiphyses  most  commonly  affected  are  those  of  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  the  upj^er  and  lower  epijihyses  of  the  fenuir. 

Pathology. — The  pathological  condition,  in  all  its  essential  features,  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  acute  osteomyelitis.  The  fact,  however, 
that  the  di.sease  in  this  instance  commences  in  the  epiphysis  itself  has  a  very 
important  bearing  upon  the  ultimate  result  of  the  inflammation.  It  is  ob- 
viously easier  for  the  disease  in  its  progi'ess  to  reach  the  articular  cavity  than 
to  spread  through  the  epiphyseal  line  and  reach  the  marro\\'  of  the  diaphj'sis. 
In  fact,  so  frequent!}'  does  arthritis  occur  as  a  complication  of  acute  epiphysitis 
that  this  is  undoubtedly  the  disease  wliich  was  described  by  Thomas  Smith 
under  the  name  of  "acute  arthritis  of  infants."  In  some  joints,  as  the  upper 
end  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  railius  and  ulna,  the  inflamed  epiphy- 
sis bears  .such  a  relation  to  the  joint  cavity  that  infection  of  the  latter  is  a  fore- 
gone conchusion.  When  arthritis  develops,  it  is  almost  certain  that  in  every 
case  the  inflammation  will  also  extend  across  the  epiphy.seal  line  and  lead 
to  separation  of  the  body  of  the  epiphysis,  which  thus  becomes  a  loose, 
freely-movable  body  within  the  suppurating  cavity.  In  other  words,  the  joint 
ca\ity,  imder  these  circmnstances,  practically  extends  as  far  as  the  epiphyseal 
cartilage.  Occasionally  the  pus  makes  its  way  to  the  surface  without  caus- 
ing separation  of  the  epiphysis. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that,  as  in  the  case  of  acute  osteomy- 
elitis, there  are  instancesof  acute  epiphysitis  in  which  the  mild  onset  of  the  malady 
is  such  as  to  lead  to  ii-ritation  and  hyix-rannia  of  the  epiphy.ses  without  any  act- 
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luil  su])|)uratioii.  SIkiuM  such  ;i  I'Diiditioii  hcrdiiu'  clirdiiic,  as  occasionally 
occurs,  tlie  irritation  may  be  such  as  to  lead  to  excessive  growth  of  bone  at  the 
epipliyseal  line  and  consecjuent  lengthening  of  the  limb  rather  than  the  contrary 
condilioii    i  l'"ig.  144'. 

Jn  epiiihysitis  occiu'ring  as  ar'csull  of  heredi'ary  syi.iliilis,  the  early  recognition 
of  the  location  and  cause  of  the  lesion  is  of  great   inii)ortance.     If  mercurial 

treatment  is  iironiptly  begun,  amelioration 
f(.)llo\vs  within  a  fortnight.  If  tlie  condition 
is  not  recognized,  separation  of  the  epiphy- 
sis may  occui',  with  or  without  secondary 
liyogenic  infection  and  suppuration. 

Prognosis. — I'^-en  when  the  joint  is  in- 
\'olved,  recovery  is  often  followed  by  surpris- 
ingly little  loss  of  fimction.  In  the  ultimate 
results  the  most  seiious  feature  is  the  deform- 
ity resulting  from  the  interference  with  growth, 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  a  previous 
section.  When  the  disease  occurs  in  a  very 
young  child  this  deformity  may  be  very  great, 
so  much  so  that  amputation  may  have  to  be 
(Minsidered  as  offering  the  best  result. 

Treatment. — The  principles  of  treatment 
are  the  same  as  in  osteomyelitis,  viz.,  to  expose 
and  drain  the  infected  focus  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Prom])tness  is  no  less  important  in  this 
disease,  and  very  great  nicety  and  skill  in  di- 
agnosis and  operative  treatment  are  required 
if  the  integrity  of  the  joint  is  to  be  preserved. 
As  has  been  said  above,  the  most  frequent  oc- 
currence (jf  the  disease  is  in  very  young  infants, 
in  whom  the  symptoms  are  almost  entirely 
ol)jective.  In  a  case  running  an  acute  course 
dead  bone,  the  result  of  acute  osteo-    it  is  quite  Certain  that  the  joiut  wiU  be  in- 

mveritis  of    the    epiphyseal    line  of   the  i        i    i     r  r  •  i    ii 

,  ,     ,     ^       ,        •  volved  before  a  diganosis  and  the  appropri- 

great    trochanter;    b,    a    smus   scar;    c,  ^  ^  ^      ^ 

level  of  right  tibial  tubercle;  ci,  level     ate  treatment  Can  be  a]iiilied.     One  need  not 

of  left  tibial  tubercle;  c.  books  one  and        i  •         i  c        li-*         i    i  i  •       • 

,   ,,  .    ,     ,.,'•,.  despair,   however,  of   ultimatelv  achieving   a 

one-half    uich    thick.      Tins    represents  '         '  "  " 

the  excessive  length  of  the  left  femur.  Satisfactory  rcsult,  cven  if  the  joint  should 
(Origma.)  become  involved,   since,  as  has  been  stated 

above,  there  is  an  amazing  power  of  recuperation  in  the  articular  regions  of 
young  children. 

It  will  usually  be  necessary,  in  order  thoroughly  to  evacuate  and  drain 
the  joint,  to  make  two  or  more  incisions,  and  these  incisions  should  be  made 


Fig.  144. — A  Case  Illustrating  Ex- 
cessive Growth  of  Bone  from  the  Irri- 
tation of  the  Epipliyseal  C^artilage  from 
Chronic  Inflammation  in  Its  Neighbor- 
hood,     a,    Seat  of    a    sinus    leading    to 
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with  all  the  care  in  regard  to  surrouiuling  structures  that  has  been  advised 
in  the  treatment  of  acute  osteonij'elitis.  If,  however,  the  symptoms  are  very 
profound  and  the  depression  great,  it  may  become  necessary  to  perform  an 
amputation  above  the  seat  of  the  diseased  joint.  Such  an  operation,  of  course, 
is  a  severe  tax  on  the  resisting  powers  of  j'oung  infants,  but  measures  less 
heroic  may  not  suffice  to  preserve  life.  In  cases  where  the  destruction  of  the 
epiphyseal  cartilage  leads  to  great  deformity  through  failure  of  growth  of  the 
affectcil  bone  while  its  companion  parallel  bone  continues  to  grow  at  a  normal 
rate  of  speed,  some  special  operation  to  correct  the  deformity  may  be  recjuired 
(Fig.  139).  In  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  diseased  lower  end  of  the  tibia, 
with  failure  of  growth,  the  continuetl  growth  of  the  filuila  may  crowd  the  foot 
to  the  tibial  side  of  the  limb  (Fig.  140).  Such  a  case  may  be  remedied  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  a  resection  of  a  suitable  portion  of  the  longer  bone 
and  forcibly  twisting  the  foot  back  into  a  straight  position  in  line  with  the  main 
axis  of  the  limb.  Another  method  of  treatment  that  has  been  advocated  is 
to  destro}'  the  healthy  cartilage  of  the  parallel  bone  when  it  is  cjuite  certain 
that  the  disease  has  been  such  as  completely  to  destroy  the  epiphyseal  cartilage 
of  the  affected  bone.  This,  however,  should  not  be  done  until  it  is  ([uite  e\ident 
that  the  growing  power  of  the  affected  epiphysis  has  been  destroyed,  since  it 
is  often  quite  surprising  what  recuperative  power  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  has 
even  after  severe  disease. 

Chronic  Osteomyelitis. 

In  the  chronic  diseases  of  bone,  inflammation  of  the  medulla  is  never  the 
most  prominent  feature.  It  occurs  only  as  a  part  of  a  more  widely  diffused 
process  wliich  involves  cliiefly  the  surrounding  bone,  but  usually  at  some  per- 
iod the  periosteum  also.  Chronic  osteomyelitis  thus  affords  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  acute  form,  in  wliich  not  only  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  but  also  the 
amount  of  involvement  of  the  other  structvu'es,  is  chiefly  determined  by  the 
intensity  ami  extent  of  the  inflammation  in  the  medulla.  The  term  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  chronic  inflammatory  condition  following  an  acute  oste- 
myelitis  and  characterized  by  persistent  sinuses  leading  down  to  the  infected 
seciuestra.  Here,  however,  it  is  the  cortical  bone  which  is  cliiefly  affected, 
and  the  medulla  is  involved  only  incidentally.  This  condition  has  already 
been  describcil. 

The  various  other  chronic  inflammations  of  bone  in  the  -course  of  which 
the  medulla  is  involvetl  are  described  under  their  several  headings.  They 
include  chronic  osteitis,  chronic  abscess  of  bone,  and  tuberculous  and  syplii- 
Htic  diseases  of  bone.  In  each  of  these  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment depend  upon  the  condition  in  the  bone  itself,  and  not  upon  the  condition 
in  the  medulla. 
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Tlicre  is  a  form  of  ostcomyclilis,  liowcvei',  wliicli  is  fairly  entitled  to  the 
tei'in  "flironio,"  altliougli  in  its  main  characteristics  it  ])r('sents  the  same  ])atli- 
ological  features  as  the  acute  form.  In  fact,  it  may  he  proiicriy  con.sidered 
as  l)eing  pathologically  identical  with  acute  osteomyelitis,  but  manifesting 
the  symptoms  in  a  very  chronic  form  and  extending  over  long  periods  of  time, 
even  to  months  or  years.  It  differs  from  the  acute  form,  however,  in  that  it 
seldom  leads  to  extensive  necrosis,  though  a  small  necrotic  area  may  be  present. 
It  also  differs  from  the  acute  form  in  that  it  is  associated  with  a  chronic  osteitis 
of  the  compact  bone,  and  an  osteoplastic  periostitis  which  leads  sometimes  to 
a  very  considerable  thickening  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  over  a  greater  or  less 
area  (Fig.  142)  and  occasionally  to  a  considerable  increase  in  length  (Fig.  144). 
Sometimes  there  occurs  an.  accumulation  of  pus,,  which  may  vary  from  a  few 
droi)s  to  several  ounces.  Tliis  pus  may  be  confined  to  the  region  of  the  medulla, 
or  it  may  form  a  distinctly  circumscribed  abscess  in  or  near  the  epiphysis  of 
the  bone.  This  latter  is  the  commonest  form,  and  such  al)scesses  are  frecjuently 
known  as  "Brodie's  abscess."  It  is  not  by  any  means  unusual  in  these  cases 
to  elicit  a  history  of  acute  osteomyelitis  affecting  one  or  more  of  the  other  bones, 
with  or  without  necrosis,  and  such  exami)les  of  chronic  osteomyelitis  are  looked 
upon  as  late  manifestations  of  tlie  same  condition  which  has  lain  dormant  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  sometimes  reaching  into  many  years,  in  the  locality  at 
which  it  ultimately  manifests  itself.  When  juis  has  formed,  it  is  usual  to  find 
that  the  bone  immediately  around  it  is  very  much  sclerosed  and  sometimes 
possesses  an  ivory-like  density. 

Symptoms. — Generally  sjieaking,  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  chronic 
osteomyelitis  are  not  well  marked,  but  after  the  disease  has  lain  dormant 
for  many  months  an  acute  condition  may  supervene,  with  symptonrs  not  unlike 
those  of  the  acute  form.  Fever,  under  these  circumstances,  may  develop,  and 
usually  pain  of  an  intermittent  type  and  of  a  boring,  gnawing,  or  aching  charac- 
ter is  developed.  The  pain  is  greatly  increased  by  exercise,  and,  as  in  most 
other  bone  lesions,  is  apt  to  be  much  more  marked  at  night.  Tenderness  on 
pressure  can  usualh'  be  elicited,  and,  even  when  this  is  absent,  percussion  of 
the  bone  will  generally  give  rise  to  very  considerable  pain.  The  skin  and  other 
soft  tissues  are  commonly  miaffected  unless  the  abscess  has  made  its  way  out  of 
the  bone  and  is  approacliing  the  skin. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  diagnosis  care  must  be  taken  to  eliminate  syphilitic  dis- 
ease of  tlie  bone.  Tliis  latter  may  be  associated  v,ith  pains  at  night,  but 
these  will  subside  rapidly  under  the  administration  of  potassium  iodide, 
and  there  will  also  be  present  other  signs  of  syi)hilis.  Suppuration  also  is  in- 
frequent in  syphilitic  disease,  and  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  more  frequently  the 
seat  of  disease  than  in  chronic  osteomyelitis  of  the  non-specific  type. 

Sometimes  also  the  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  osteo-sarcoma,  and  'the 
possibility  of  an  enlargement  of  tlie  bone  being  due  to  chronic  inflammatory 
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disease  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  when  an  operation  by  amputation  is  under 
consideration,  anfl  it  is  a  good  practical  rule  to  cut  into  any  tumor  in  which  the 
tliagnosis  is  at  all  doubtful  before  proceetling  to  an  irretrievable  length. 

Treatment. — While  the  infianmiation  is  in  the  chronic  stage  and  has  not 
proceeded  to  the  formation  of  abscesses,  sometimes  a  con.siderable  amount  of 
relief  can  be  obtained  from  the  administration  of  potassium  iodide,  even  if  the 
disease  may  not  have  a  syphilitic  origin.  A\  hen  al)scesses  form,  however, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  evacuating  them  by  free  incision  and  by  trephining 
or  chiselling  the  bone  where  this  may  be  necessary.  The  sub.sequent  treatment 
is  identical  with  that  which  has  been  described  alreatly  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  large  cavities  left  aftei'  the  removal  of  sequestra  in  the  acute  form 
of  the  disease.  The  prognosis  as  regards  healing,  however,  is  much  less 
favorable  in  this  form,  and  the  further  treatment  of  such  chronic  cases  will 
be  taken  up  uniler  the  heading  of  "  Brodie's  Abscess." 


NECROSIS. 

Phosphorus  neero.sis  is  a  disease  affecting  most  often  the  lower,  but  .sometimes 
the  upper,  jaw.  As  the  name  implies,  it  is  tlue  to  the  action  of  {ihosphorus,  but 
the  precise  manner  in  which  the  necrosis  is  brought  about  is  not,  so  far,  cjuite 
clear.  It  is  confined  to  the  workers  in  yellow  phosphorus,  and  is  not  caused  by 
the  red  or  amorphous  ^'ariety.  The  substitution  of  red  for  yellow  phosphorus 
in  some  commercial  processes,  and  the  increased  care  taken  to  protect  the  work- 
men from  its  deleterious  action,  have  greatly  reduced  the  prevalence  of  thedis- 
sease,  but  it  is  still  common  in  some  parts  of  France  \\'here  the  making  of  matches 
is  carried  on  in  the  dwelling-houses. 

Some  observers  regard  the  first  step  in  the  disease  as  due  to  the  action  of 
phosphorus  fumes  on  the  peridental  membrane.  Mears  regards  the  disease 
as  a  clironic  phosphorus  toxa?mia  with  a  local  irritation  of  the  gums  caused 
by  decayed  teeth  and  tartar.  He  thinks  that  the  phosphorus  enters  the  sys- 
tem partly  by  inhalation  and  partly  in  particles  taken  with  the  food.  William 
Hutchison  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  prolonged  medicinal  use  of  phosphorus 
was  followed  by  a  typical  necrosis.  Francois  Armand  states  that  the  systems  of 
match-makers  become  so  impregnated  with  phosphorus  that  the  odor  is  per- 
ceptible in  all  their  excretions.  Albuminuria  is  present  in  a  large  percentage 
of  those  who  are  much  exposed. 

The  local  symptoms  first  appear  about  the  root  of  a  ilecaying  tooth,  causing 
pain  which  is  not  relieved  when  the  tooth  is  extracted.  Inflammation  of  the 
periosteum  of  the  jaw  follows,  the  irritation  causing  the  formation  of  new  bone 
on  the  surface  of  the  old.  Then,  apparently,  as  the  result  of  a  secondary  in- 
fection, suppuration  occurs  between  the  new  bone  antl  the  old  or  sometimes 
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between  the  new  bone  and  the  periostcuin.  'llw  underlying  bone  thus  separated 
from  its  periosteum  dies,  and,  as  the  ])roc'oss  extends,  the  whole  jaw  may  become 
necrotic.  Tiie  duration  of  the  disease,  from  the  beginning  of  the  symptoms 
is  given  by  Huecivel  as  fourteen  months  for  the  lower  and  thirty-three  for  the 
upper  jaw. 

Treatment. — Prophylactic  measures  have  done  nmch  to  prevent  the  disease. 
Thesi'  consist  of:  Tlie  substitution  of  red  for  yellow  phosphorus  whenever  possi- 
ble: the  careful  ventilation  of  tlic  workshops:  the  substitution  of  match- 
making machinery  for  manual  labor:  scrupulous  cleanliness;  thorough  cleans- 
ing of  the  hands  before  eating:  careful  attention  to  the  gums  and  teeth,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  work  whenever  any  irritation  of  the  gums  appears.  The 
vapor  of  turpentine  is  supposed  to  neutralize  the  fumes  of  phosphorus  and  prob- 
ably serves  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  by  which  the  phosphorus  is  oxidized  and 
rendered  harmless.  AMien  the  di.sease  is  established,  removal  of  the  affected 
bone  is  probably  the  best  treatment.  If  the  periosteum  is  preserved,  at  least 
partial  regeneration  will  occur.  The  process  of  regeneration  of  bone  and  of 
separation  of  the  pait  wliicii  is  diseased  may  be  facilitated  by  occasional  pro- 
gressive separation  of  the  periosteum  by  means  of  a  suitable  instrument,  as 
was  so  successfully  practised  by  the  late  Prof.  James  R.  Wood,  of  New  York, 
Bellevue  Hospital. 


CIRCUMSCRIBED  ABSCESS  OF  BONE 

(Brodie's  Abscess.) 

Circumscribed  abscess  of  bone  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  a  late  result 
of  acute  osteomyelitis,  and  it  is  by  some  writers  included  under  the  heading 
of  chronic  osteomyelitis.  But  it  is  characterized  by  such  definite  symptoms 
and  runs  such  a  definite  cour.se  that  it  is  best  treated  of  in  a  section  by  itself. 

Examples  of  a  chronic  form  have  been  given  under  the  heading  of  "Chronic 
Osteomyelitis"  in  this  work,  and  the  condition  has  also  been  alluded  to  vmder 
the  heading  of  "  Postfebrile  Inflammatory  Disease  of  Bones,"  but  the  term  "  Bro- 
die's abscess"  has  stood  for  this  conchtion  so  long  in  standard  text-books  on 
surgery  that  a  resume  of  the  condition  which  it  describes  appears  to  be  calletl 
for  in  a  complete  treatise  on  inflammatory  di.seases  of  bone. 

Many  writers  have  given  their  attention  to  this  condition,  and  many  diverse 
views  are  held  regarding  it.  Alexis  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  ciuite  recently 
analyzed  the  works  of  older  writers,  and  has  added  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  condition  by  bacteriological  and  clinical  studies.  His  article  has  been 
freely  made  use  of  in  the  following  account  of  the  condition. 

Etiology. — Nearly  always  there  is  a  history  of  acute  osteomyelitis,  which 
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generally  has  occurred  many  years  previously.  The  cause  of  the  abscess  is 
probably  a  jn'ogenic  focus  which  has  become  encapsuled  during  the  reparative 
process  following  the  acute  disease  and  has  remained  latent  for  a  variable  period 
thereafter.  Out  of  145  cases  collected  by  Thomson,  in  wliich  the  early  history 
was  available,  there  had  been  osteomyelitis  in  childhood  in  122.  It  is  possible 
that  in  some  of  the  others  a  niikl  attack  of  this  eUsease  had  passed  unrecog- 
nized or  had  been  forgotten.  There  seemed  to  be  a  relationship  between  the 
severity  of  the  primary  attack  and  the  length  of  the  succeeding  latent  period. 
This  averaged  eleven  years  after  the  milder  attacks  and  eighteen  years  in  those 
which  had  caused  suppuration  and  necrosis.  The  termination  of  the  latent 
stage  is  brought  about  by  causes  similar  to  those  which  induce  an  attack  of 
osteomyelitis — slight  traumata,  fatigue,  exposure,  etc. 

The  bone  affected  most  often  is  the  tibia,  as  the  following  statistics,  quoted 
from  Thomson's  article,  show : 

In  161  cases  of  abscess  the  situation  was  as  follows: 

Tibia,  upper  end    03 

lower  end 42 

"       upper  and  lower  ends 1 

"       middle  third  shaft 2 

"       level  not  stated 11 

119 

Femur,  lower  end  18 

Humerus    18 

Radius    4 

Ulna   2 

161 

Bacteriology. — As  one  would  expect,  the  bacteria  found  in  chronic 
abscess  are  the  same  as  those  which  give  ri.se  to  acute  osteomyelitis.  The 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  in  pure  culture  is  the  most  frequent.  In  cases 
following  typhoid  infection  the  Bacillus  typhosus  is  found  alone  or  with  the 
Staphylococcus.  Thomson  reports  a  case  from  which  a  pure  culture  of  the 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus  was  obtained. 

Pathology. — Thomson  describes  the  pathological  anatomy  as  found  in  his 
cases  in  three  stages: 

] .  The  Latent  Stage. — In  this  stage  there  is  a  cavity  in  the  bone  filletl  with 
serum  in  which  no  tissue  elements  are  found  and  in  which  the  u.sual  staining 
methods  fail  to  reveal  the  presence  of  micro-organisms.  In  the  case  described 
the  ca\'ity  was  about  2  cm.  in  diameter.  It  was  lined  with  a  membrane  whose 
outer  layer  was  closely  attached  to  the  bone  and  was  indistiaguishable  from  the 
periosteum  of  young  bone.  At  a  little  distance  there  was  an  area  of  sclero.setl 
bone  entirely  surrounding  the  cavity  and  occluding  the  medullary  canal.  This 
sclerosed  bone  is  usuallv  extremelv  hard  and  dense. 
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2.  Tlic  Mnliiic  Stajio. — The  cavity  contains  pus,  tissue  elements,  clumps 
of  V)acteria,  and  occasionally  small  sequestra.     The  lining  menilirane  is  of  ji;ranu- 


FiG.  145. — Section  of  Right  Tibia,  showing  an  Enormous  Chronic  Abscess  in  its  Upper  End — Kroditx's 
.\bscess.      (From  Alexis  Thomson,  in  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  New  Series,  vol.  xix.) 

lation  tissue.     There  is  a  feeble  attempt  at  new  hone  formation,  but  this  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  erosion  which  takes  place  and  which  gradually 
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increases  the  size  of  the  cavity.  The  erosion  may  he  e(|ual  in  all  directions, 
but  more  often  irregular  clivcrticula  are  formed.  Tiie  area  of  densely  sclerosed 
bone  offers  considerable  resistance  to  the  process  of  erosion,  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  ca\-ity  is  slow.  As  the  surface  of  the  shaft  is  approached,  the  irritation 
of  the  ]:)eriosteum  leads  to  the  formation  of  new  bone,  gi^'ing  rise  to  a  circum- 
scribed thickening.  But  .sooner  or  later,  if  tlie  joint  escapes,  the  new  bone  is 
eroded  and  the  pus  makes  its  way  through  the  .soft  tissues  to  the  surface. 
Towai-d  the  articular  cartilage  there  is  not  the  same  protection  by  new-formed 
bone;  anil  diverticula  in  that  direction  are  very  apt  to  penetrate  into  the  joint 
and  set  up  a  septic  arthritis.  Occasionally  tlie  neighboring  bone  is  not  sclerosed, 
and  extension  of  the  cavity  is  rapid.  In  one  of  Thom.son's  specimens  the  sur- 
roundinglxmewascancellous  throughout,  and  [lerforation  into  the  jcint  occurred 
within  four  months  of  the  time  when  first  symptoms  appeard. 

o.  The  Third  Stage. — Wlien  the  abscess  ruptures  sj^ontaneously  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  limb,  no  furtlicr  erosion  of  the  lione  occurs,  nor  does  the  cavity 
in  it  tend  to  heal.  A  chronically  discharging  .sinus  remains  wliich  does  not 
necessarily  interfere  greatly  with  the  use  of  the  limb.  In  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  there  is  a  specimen  of  a  tibia  in  the  upper  end  of  which 
there  is  a  cavity  of  the  capacity  of  16i-  oz.  (referred  to  by  Thomson;  presented 
by  Prof.  James  Russell).  (Fig.  145.)  The  patient  went  about  as  u.sual  for  ten 
or  more  years,  controlling  the  escape  of  pus  by  means  of  a  wooden  plug  sur- 
roimded  by  tow  and  thrust  into  the  aperture,  which  measured  a  little  more 
than  an  inch  in  diameter. 

In  ordinary  cases  all  tlie  stages  arc  long-drawn-out.  The  latent  jjcriod, 
as  has  been  stated,  is  usually  of  many  years'  tluration.  The  mature  stage, 
the  stage  of  extension  and  of  erosion  of  bone,  may  last  for  many  months  before 
the  surface  of  the  bone  is  reached.  The  third  stage,  the  stage  of  chronic  dis- 
charge of  i)us,  persists  throughout  the  life  of  the  patient  unless  relieved  by- 
operation. 

Symptoms. — During  the  latent  stage  there  are  none.  In  the  mature  stage, 
pain,  at  tiist  indefinite,  afterward  referred  to  the  end  of  the  bone,  is  the  mo.st 
prominent  symptom.  It  is  of  a  boring  or  gnawing  character,  and,  as  in  other 
inflammations  of  bone,  is  u.sually  worse  at  night.  In  the  lower  extremity  it 
is  al.so  made  worse  by  walking  or  long  .staniUng.  The  pain  is  not  continuous, 
but  is  variable  and  intermittent,  sometimes  being  absent  for  weeks  or  months, 
to  return  again  for  similar  ]:)eriods.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  painful 
periods  become  of  longer  duration  and  recur  after  shorter  intervals,  till  finally 
the  pain  is  continuous.  Thomson  attriliutes  the  pain  to  the  increasing  press- 
ure of  the  confined  pus,  and  considers  tliat,  when  the  erosion  of  bone  jiroceeds 
as  rapidly  as  the  foiniation  of  pus,  the  pressure  is  relieved  and  the  pain  ceases, 
to  return  again  when  the  balance  between  the  processes  is  disturbed.  At  a 
later  stage  the  pain  is  probably  due  in  part  to  periostitis.     There  may  be  pain 
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in  the  neighboring  joint.  Tenderness  is  found  over  the  affected  area  and  is 
elicited  most  easily  by  percussion.  It  becomes  more  marked  as  the  chsea.se 
approaches  the  surface.  Constitutional  symptoms  are  shght  or  wanting,  and 
septicaemia,  pya'mia,  and  thrombosis  rarely  occur.  Circumscribed  enlarge- 
ment of  the  bone  has  already  been  referred  to.  ffidema,  with  pitting  of  the 
soft  tissues,  and  dusky  redness  of  the  skin,  are  late  symi)toms,  and  point  to  the 
progress  of  the  affection  towarfl  the  sui'face,  seeking  spontaneous  evacuation. 

Diagnosis  from  Sarcoma. — The  diagnosis  from  other  painful  affections 
of  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  is  not  easy,  and  sometimes  can  be  made  only 
during  operation.  A  history  of  previous  osteomyelitis  is  suggestive.  The 
growing  abscess  is  always  accompanied  by  osteitis,  and,  when  it  approaches 
the  surface,  by  periostitis.  In  the  early  part  of  the  mature  stage  it  is  distin- 
guished from  periostitis  by  the  deep-seated  pain  witli  cduiparativcly  little  ten- 
derness and  by  the  ab.sence  of  tliickening  of  the  periostemn  or  shaft.  The 
joint  also  may  give  warning  of  approaching  danger  liefore  it  is  actually  in- 
vaded. "Intermittent  attacks  of  inflammation  of  a  neighboring  joint,  without 
other  apparent  cause,  are  very  suggestive  of  abscess"  (Walsham). 

In  the  later  stage,  when  rapid  circumscribetl  thickening  of  the  shaft  is  taking 
place,  sarcoma  may  be  suspected.  The  rate  of  growth  does  not  help  in  the  chag- 
nosis.  A  skiagraph  may  afford  some  information.  If  there  is  much  sclerosis 
the  shadow  is  dense  and  is  uniform  throughout .  This  serves  to  exclude  condi- 
tions such  as  gumma,  tubercle,  and  sarcoma,  which  are  not  accompanied  by 
sclerosis  of  the  surrounding  bone.  A  well-defined  lighter  area  in  the  centre  of 
a  dark  shadow  (Fig.  138),  and  showing,  above  and  below  the  lighter  area,  the 
shadow  of  the  sclerosed  bone  obliterating  the  medullary  canal,  is  ^'ery  character- 
istic of  abscess  (Thomson). 

Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  in  reflecting  the  soft  parts  and  peri- 
osteum and  chi.selling  away  the  bone  so  as  to  leave  a  cavity  whose  walls  slope  out- 
ward toward  the  surface,  in  order  that  the  space  may  be  partly  obliterated  by  the 
faUinginof  the  soft  parts.  All  infected  material,  including  the  lining  membrane 
or  granulation  tissue,  is  scraped  away,  and  a  thorough  mechanical  cleansing 
and  disinfection  of  the  part  are  carried  out.  If  this  be  done,  there  seems  to  be 
no  necessity  for  swabbing  out  the  cavity  with  pure  carbolic  acid,  as  is  sometimes 
recommended. 

The  cjuestion  of  subsequent  treatment  of  the  cavity  has  already  been  dealt 
with  in  a  former  portion  of  this  article  and  need  not  again  be  specially  referred  to. 
It  resolves  itself  again  into  the  question  of  allowing  the  cavity  to  heal  from  the 
bottom  by  granulation,  encouraged  by  an  antiseptic  packing,  which  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  will  bring  about  complete  healing;  or  in  attempting  some  of 
the  many  plastic  or  osteoplastic  methods  of  closing  the  cavity  which  have  been 
recommended ;  or  of  allowing  the  cavity  to  fill  up  with  blood-clot,  which  certainly 
may  be  done  in  the  smaller  ca\ities;  or  of  filling  the  cavity  with  Von  Mosetig's 
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wax  or  some  of  the  other  foreign  bodies  which  are  recommended  b}-  various 
authors  as  a  temporary  scaffokhng  for  the  growth  of  l)one  tissue. 

The  following  is  a  case  of  Brodie's  abscess  in  which  an  attack  of  acute  os- 
teom3-elitis  with  a  ihscharge  of  pus  seems  to  have  terminated  by  a  spontane- 
ous death  of  the  colonies  of  staphylococci  which  caused  the  disease.  After 
the  death  of  the  germs  a  large  quantity  of  pus  seems  to  have  been  left  behind 
and  become  encapsuled,  remaining  comparatively  innocuous  in  the  end  of  the 
bone  for  a  great  number  of  years.  The  location  of  the  disease,  also,  viz.,  the 
upper  end  of  the  femur,  is  one  which  is  apparently  extremely  rare,  as  no  simi- 
lar location  is  noted  in  Thomson's  or  Gross'  statistics. 

l-\  R..  a  farmer,  a.Ked  39,  was  ailniittcd  to  the  author's  service  in  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital  on  December  21st,  1905.  He  gave  a  history  as  follows:  Nineteen 
years  ago,  when  the  patient  was  about  20  years  of  age,  he  slipped  into  a  hole  at  a 
barn-raising  and  gi-azed  the  gi'eat  trochanter  of  his  left  femur  against  a  sharp  edge 
of  a  square  timber.  No  fracture  was  sustained,  and  though  the  injury  was  painful 
he  did  not  stop  work,  nor  did  he  ex]ierienee  any  great  pain  or  disability  for  some 
weeks.  Then  febrile  symptoms  with  pain  at  night  set  in  and  his  general  health 
became  affected.  The  part  was  swollen  over  the  great  trochanter,  and  was  subse- 
quently opened  by  a  surgeon.  The  fluid  evacuated  was  distinctly  purulent,  and 
was  evidently  connected  \\ith  disease  of  the  shaft  adjacent  to  the  epiphysis  of  the 
great  trochanter,  which  at  that  period  would  scarcely  be  ossifically  united  to  the 
shaft  of  the  bone.  After  a  time  the  discharge  subsided  and  the  skin  wound  healed. 
The  affected  leg,  however,  always  appeared  to  be  slightly  weaker  than  its  fellow, 
and  has  been  the  seat  of  slight  occasional  pains,  though  it  did  not  materially  in- 
capacitate him.  About  three  years  ago  he  had  an  attack  which  lasted  a  few  days 
and  then  again  subsided.  About  six  months  before  admission,  however,  the  hip 
began  to  trouble  him  greatly.  He  was  working  hard  harvesting  his  grain  and  got 
a  thorough  wetting.  Pain  in  the  hip  developed  very  severely,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  work.  He  described  the  pain  as  aching  in  character,  much  worse  at 
night,  and  also  worse'  after  walking.  There  was,  however,  no  suppuration,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  he  was  able  to  do  some  fall  ploughing.  This  condition  continued 
with  fluctuations,  but  without  active  and  evident  suppuration,  from  Augaist  till 
December,  190.5,  a  matter  of  some  five  months.  On  examination,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  the  hospital,  the  condition  very  strongly  suggested  the  possibility  of 
sarcoma,  but  an  .r-ray  examination  revealed  a  considerable  sclerosis  of  the  bone  with 
thickening  of  the  periosteum,  and  without  any  of  the  lighter  degrees  of  shade  which 
are  characteristic  of  sarcomatous  disease.  Moreover,  the  part  had  a  rugged,  well- 
defined  feel  to  the  hand,  which  is  usually  absent  in  neoplasms  of  bone.  A  chronic 
abscess  of  bone  (Brodie's  abscess)  was  diagnosed  and  an  incision  was  made  down 
to  the  gi-eat  trochanter.  A  small  opening  was  found  in  its  outer  aspect  which  led 
to  a  very  large  cavity  occupying  the  upper  fifth  of  the  shaft,  the  whole  of  the  great 
trochanter,  and  also  the  neck  of  the  bone  apjiarently  as  far  as  its  original  epi- 
physeal  line.  It  measured  about  four  inches  in  longitudinal  diameter  by  about  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  a  transverse  direction.  At  this  stage,  however,  there  was 
no  active  involvement  of  the  hip  joint,  though  there  was  very  great  limitation  of 
movement  of  the  femur,  the  limb  being  adducted  and  rotated  inward  as  in  cases 
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of  iidvanced  hip-joint  disease.  The  contents  of  the  cavity  had  the  appearance  of 
pus  from  which  nearly  all  the  lic|uor  puris  had  been  extracted.  It  did  not  look 
like  the  cheesy  matter  of  tuberculous  disease,  nor  was  it  like  the  gummatous  mate- 
rial (if  a  syphilitic  lesion.  It  was  clearly  the  old,  partially  inspissated  pus  contain- 
ing no  formed  cellular  elements,  but  having  some  small  irregularly  shaped  seques- 
tra, few  of  which  were  more  than  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  The  wall  of  the 
abscess  had  no  such  distinctly  defined  membrane  as  Thomson  describes  in  these 
cases,  but  was  formed  of  densely  sclerosed  bone.  The  whole  of  the  cavity  was 
cleaned  out  and  its  diverticula  carefully  followed.  The  cavity  was  then  packed 
with  gauze  and  a  large  dressing  applied. 

The  patient's  temperature  before  the  operation  had  usually  risen  in  the  even- 
ing to  101°  or  102°  F.,  and  this  condition  persisted  after  the  operation.  The  relief 
to  pain  also  was  not  nearly  so  marked  as  had  been  anticipated,  and  altogether 
the  patient  made  very  poor  progress.  Though  a  bacteriological  examination  of  the 
dry  pus  was  negative,  the  whole  cavity  soon  showed  evidence  of  a  revival  of  the 
activity  of  the  staphylococcus  germs,  and  suppuration  was  pronounced.  The  pa- 
tient's general  condition  was  extremely  low,  and  very  little  local  reaction  in  the  way 
of  healing  seemed  to  be  present.  It  became  evident  very  shortly  that  the  disease 
had  extended  through  the  head  of  the  bone  into  the  hip  joint,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  a  pathological  dislocation  of  the  femur  took  place.  The  patient 
absolutely  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of  resection  or  amputation  of  the  limb, 
which  was  strongly  advised.  He  returned  to  his  home  June  6th,  1906.  At  that 
time  various  sinuses  were  present,  from  which  pus  discharged,  and  the  femur  was 
clearly  dislocated  upon  the  dorsum  ilii. 
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The  internal  arcliitecture  of  the  bones  must  have  interest  for  all,  even  the 
surgeon,  since  upon  it  depend  their  strength  and  density,  i.e.,  their  reliability, 
while  the  arcliitectural  type  upon  whicii  they  are  built  up  has  afforded  great 
aid  to  the  studies  both  of  the  architect  and  of  the  structiu-al  engineer. 
No  more  complete  picture  of  maximum  of  structural  power  with  mininuim  of 
material  can  be  found  in  nature  than  in  the  structure,  for  instance,  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  the  os  calcis,  the  skull,  and,  in  fact,  every  bone  of  the  body. 
Thus,  by  careful  study  of  structure  there  has  been  evolved,  from  the  chaos 
which  seemed  to  pervade  eA'ery  spongy  bone,  a  beautiful  mathematical  and 
mechanical  design  of  development,  wliich  can  only  bring  out  expressions  of  the 
highest  admiration.  Nowhere  is  more  beautifully  illustrated  the  adaptation  of 
physical  peculiarities  to  physical  needs.  Hermann  Meyer,  in  1867,  was  per- 
haps the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  fact,  while  his  friend  Culmann,  who  was 
professor  of  physics  in  Zurich,  studying  Meyer's  preparations,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  internal  structure  of  the  bone  was  built  up  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose and  upon  definite  lines,  which  the  mathematicians,  in  their  graphic  and 
substantial  way  of  looking  at  things,  call  "trajectories."  Julius  Wolff  intro- 
duced the  method  of  making  thin  bone  sections  with  a  saw  and  thus  studying 
their  structure,  and  Wilhelm  Roux  finally  subjected  the  whole  matter  to  a  very 
close  analytical  study  and  definitely  demonstrated  the  fines  taken  by  these 
trajectories. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  a  comparative  study  of  the  architectural  structure 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  it  can  be  seen  that  a  very  definite  plan  seems  to  be 
followed,  and  that  the  lines  of  calcified,  i.e.,  strengthened,  tissue  are  laid  down 
along  the  lines  of  force  where  greatest  strength  is  needed,  and  that  thus  the 
means  is  beautifully  adapted  to  the  end.  Careful  studies  of  this  subject,  with 
elaborate  drawings,  may  be  found  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  (Schuchardt 
and  Wolff)  and  may  be  consulteil  by  those  interested.  Just  as  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  seems  to  have  made  a  most  careful  study  of  spirals,  taking  for  his  model 
some  of  the  shells,  and  making  their  lines  serve  for  the  spirals  of  some  of  his 
most  important  buildings,  so  one  nray  take  the  lines  seen  in  the  internal  struct- 
ure of  some  of  the  spongy  bones,  which  apparently  are  so  purposeless,  and,  by 
tracing  them  carefully,  reaUze  that  tliis  apparently  casual,  purposeless  structure 
is  built  up  on  the  most  beautiful  type  of  structural  strength. 
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Plates  XX,  XXI,  and  XXII,  taken  I'roni  WciHT's  large  work,  illustrate  the 
facts  herein  briefly  mentioned. 

As  a  result  of  \\'olH"s  studies  he  fonnulated  the  so-called  law,  wliich  is  known 
as  "Wolff's  Law  of  the  Transforniation  of  Bone,"  and  which  may  he  condensed 
into  the  f(  llowinfi  terms:  Evcrij  .-oikiUcs!  jiiiiiiclf  of  himc  i.^  jirciKircd  at  any  mo- 
ment, xrhen  changes  occur  in  other  tissues  or  elsewhere  in  the  bone  by  ichich  it  has 
been  made  superfluous,  to  disappear;  ivhile,  conversely,  at  any  moment  when  at 
anji  ijircn  ])oint  in  bone  any  new  particle  of  bone  material  is  7ieeded,  it  is  quickly 
jurnislicd  in  n'spo7ise  to  this  demand  and  to  the  static  necessities  oj  the  case.  This 
is  of  imiKii'tanee  in  eonnection  with  what  has  been  elsewhei'e  stated  aljout  the 
varieties  of  bone  {vide  below),  since  it  implies,  what  is  throughout  this  article 
emphasized,  that  bone  is  a  tissue  and,  like  other  tissi(cs,  changes  in  response  to 
conditions  of  its  nutrition  ajid  its  environment. 

This  also,  in  view  of  all  this  interesting  material,  would  be  a  most  timely 
opportunity  for  discussing  the  qviestion  of  regeneration  of  bone,  with  which 
again  the  subject  of  this  article  only  has  indirectly  to  do,  and  which,  therefore, 
must  also  be  laid  aside.  It  cannot  be  cjuite  dismissed,  however,  without  some 
allusion  being  made  to  the  memorable  ser\aces  of  Oilier,  who  has  done  so  much 
in  the  experimental  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of  regeneration  in  bone, 
and  whose  three  volumes  on  the  subject  are  replete  with  most  interesting  ob- 
servations,* The  manner  in  wliich  bone  grows,  and  especially  the  way  in 
which  it  repairs  its  own  injuries,  must  be  well  appreciated,  not  alone  by  him 
who  seeks  only  an  explanation  of  non-inflanunatory  bone  affections,  but  e.spe- 
cially  by  the  surgeon  who  concerns  hini'^elf  with  all  kinds  of  bone  surgery,  in- 
cluding the  various  osteoplastic  resections. 

It  is  interesting  and  significant  that,  the  lower  we  go  in  the  animal  scale, 
the  greater  are  the  powers  of  regeneration,  this  being  true  of  tissue  of  all  varie- 
ties. Thus,  many  of  the  Crustacea  and  other  orders  have  the  power,  for  instance, 
of  reproducing  an  entire  limb,  including  all  its  component  tissues.  Passing 
upward,  we  see  this  power  diminish  cjuite  rapidly  until,  among  the  cjuadrupeds, 
as  among  the  birds,  powers  of  regeneration  become  extremely  limited:  while, 
when  we  come  to  man,  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  his  abilities  in  this  direction  are 
reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  even  the  reproduction  of  a  finger  nail  is  often 
more  than  can  be  expected.  Nevertheless,  in  his  bones  he  retains  much  of  liis 
original  capacity  for  renewal,  and,  it  is  even  jiossible,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  especially  when  the  jieriosteum  has  been  preserved,  to  reproduce 
almost  an  entire  new  bone. 

An  ultimate  analysis  of  the  actual  causes  of  non-inflammatory  as  well  as 
other  diseases  of  the  bones  (and,  for  that  matter,  of  other  tissues  as  well)  will 
permit  a  division  of  the  same,  as  well  as  their  more  rational  consideration,  under 
the  following  classification: 

*  Oilier:  "Traite  de  Regeneration  des  Os." 
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Fig.  1.— From  an  Aiiii>utation  Stump,  Atropliy  and  disappearance  of  structure  no  longer 
needed.      (Wolff.) 

Fig.  2. — Leg-Ainputation  Stump.     Atrophy  with  osteophytic  fusion  at  bone  ends.      (Wolff.) 

Fig.  3,  A,  represents  Ward's  scheme  of  the  architecture  of  the  upper  end  of  the  feraur.*  In  the 
smaller  diagram,  B,  is  represented  an  old-fashioned  crane,  in  which  the  directions  of  the  different  forces 
brought  into  play  when  a  weight  is  lifted  are  indicated  by  the  .same  letters  as  those  affixed  to  the  ac- 
companying larger  diagram  (A).  Ward's  view  that  the  same  mechanical  principles  are  applied  in  the 
crane  and  in  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  is  not  accepted  in  its  entirety  by  Wolff. 


Figs.  4  and  5  illustrate  the  architecture  of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur. 

*F.  O.  Ward:  "  Outhnes  of  Human  Osteology,"  London,  1838. 
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ARCHITECTURE  OF   THE  UPPER    END    OF    THE     FEMUR;    ALTERATIONS   IN 
A   BONE   AFTER   ITS  NORMAL   FUNCTION    HAS  CEASED. 

(From  Wolff's  "Gcsctz  tier  Transformation  dcr  Knochcn.") 
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A.  Nutritional. 

B.  Parasitic  (cou.sidered  elsewhere). 

Each  of  these  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired.  The  limits  of  this 
article  entail  only  a  consideration  of  the  first  of  these,  since  it  deals  only  with 
non-inflammatory  affections  of  the  bones.  For  present  purposes,  therefore,  we 
shall  deal  with  them  as  comprising  the  congenital  and  the  acquired  forms. 

An  even  better  working  classification  of  the  nutritional  defects,  for  the  jiur- 
poses  of  study,  will  be  the  following: 

1.  Congenital. — Tliis  must  include  the  various  types  of  arrest  of  tlevelop- 
ment,  as  well  as  the  contrary,  and  might  inckule  a  consideration  of  all  sorts  of 
defects  and  tlcformities,  from  any  of  the  thinkable  embryonal  defects,  such  as 
absence  of  an  entire  extremity,  etc.,  to  forms  of  gigantism  which  pertain  to  a 
single  (,ligit  or  involve  an  entire  limb,  or  to  expressions  of  dicrotism  which  are 
to  be  regarded  as  atavistic,  evincing  a  tendency  to  reversion  to  earlier  embry- 
onal forms.  There  is  no  room  here,  however,  for  scientific  discussions  concern- 
ing prenatal  pathology,  nor  the  so-called  "laws"  which  seem  to  govern  the 
de^"elo])ment  of  the  embryo.  They  constitute  most  interesting  topics  in  bio- 
patholog};,  but  are  dealt  with  by  the  surgeon  rather  as  expressions  of  defects 
or  deformities  which  may  permit  or  require  mechanical  treatment,  and  which 
to  the  orthopedist,  as  such,  scarcely  appear  to  be  even  expressions  of  di.sease 
but  rather  problems  in  mechanics. 

Our  princijial  concern  nuist  be  with  acquired  affections,  whicli  may  be  thus 
di^^defl : 

2.  Acquired. — 

I  _  (o)  Developmental. 

A      y.  t  (b)  From  disuse. 

'     £'''^  (f)  Senile. 

C-i  —  (d)  Nutritional. 

(a)  Results  of  injiiry. 

■3  /I,^  Tj      1.      r         •        J-  i  .\ctive  and   infectious, 

J  (6)  Results  of  previous  disease.        -^      ^^^^^j^  ^j  ^„y  ^^p^ ' 

-9  f  Chinese  women's  feet, 

M  Indian    flat     heads, 

d  (c)  Results  of  continuous  pressure.  •,        tumors,    aneurisms, 
^  results  of  continued 

I        muscle    spasm,  etc. 

(d)  Irregular,  slow,  neurotrophic,  and  unclassified  forms. 

Such  a  classification  will  at  least  conduce  to  a  clearer  analysis  and  com- 
prehension, even  if  it  does  not  assist  in  clinical  study;  though  it  must 
be  said  that  clinically  these  expressions  may  be  so  complicatetl  or  com- 
liined  that  it  may  lie  difficult  to  as.sign  a  given  case  to  its  proper  po.sition  in 
the  list. 

The  general  purposes  of  the  osseous  system  are  triple: 

First. — Locomotor,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  both  framework  and  support, 
and  in  nearly  every  bone  levers  as  well,  which,  being  moved  by  various  muscles. 
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are  made  to  serve  a  definite  mechanical  purpose.  In  the  various  bones  and  their 
muscular  origins  or  insertions  we  may  find  numerous  illustrations  of  levers  of 
all  three  orders. 

Second. — Protective,  in  that  it  furni.shcs  permanent  and  rigid  enclosure  for 
important  internal  organs. 

Third. — Supportive,  in  that  by  it  at  all  times  are  maintained  the  normal 
shape  and  relations  of  the  component  parts  of  the  body. 

In  man  the  rigid  and  inflexible  supports  are  mainly  internal,  as  in  the  ex- 
tremities, or,  numerically  less  frecjuently,  superficial,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cran- 
ium, the  thorax,  and  the  pelvis,  where  external  protection  is  most  needed.  In 
the  lower  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  it  suffices,  in  at  least  many  genera,  to  have 
their  rigid  support  on  the  exterior,  where  it  ser\'es  as  well  for  protection,  this 
being  conspicuous  in  animals  of  all  varieties  which  ha^•e  bony  or  cartilaginous 
shells,  not  the  least  of  whose  important  functions  is  to  protect  them  from 
becoming  the  prey  of  other  animals.  Gradually,  and  through  processes  well 
known  to  the  evolutionist,  the  exoskeleton  of  the  lower  forms  of  life  has  been 
converted  into  the  endoskeleton  of  the  quadrumana,  according  to  their  needs. 
In  every  instance,  however,  the  composition  of  this  skeletal  structure,  when  of 
bone,  is  in  its  essential  respects  the  same,  since  it  derives  its  mechanical  strength 
from  the  presence  of  calcium  salts.  In  every  instance,  too,  it  is  developmental, 
since  in  its  beginning  every  normal  bone  is  soft.  This  means  that  in  certain 
tissues  and  locations  there  occurs  a  deposition  of  calcium  salts,  corresponding 
in  inanimate  nature  to  peti'ifaction.  None  the  less,  bone  is  a  tissue,  and  this 
fact  must  l)e  always  empha.-ized,  since  it  seems  very  hard  for  the  average  stu- 
dent so  to  regard  it,  especially  since  he  usually  begins  his  studies  upon  the  pre- 
pared skeleton,  and  because  this  alone  supplies  the  reason  for  the  fact  that  in 
bone,  hard  as  it  is,  there  may  occur  any  and  practically  every  pathological  process 
which  is  seen  in  any  other  tissue,  from  most  acute  infection  down  to  the  slowest 
of  pathological  and  nutritional  changes,  from  the  so-called  trophic  influences  to 
the  most  active  parasitic  invasion,  either  by  microscopic  or  by  grosser  parasites. 
In  fact,  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  bone  may  be  found  the  counterpart  of  every  mor- 
bid process  seen  elsewhere.  Unless  this  fact  is  ever  kept  clearly  in  ynind  there  can 
be  no  clear  notions  of  bone  disease.  Let  us  add  to  this  that  the  same  statement 
is  true  also  of  the  degenerative  process,  which  in  bone  differs  in  no  essential 
respect  from  the  same  process  taking  place  elsewhere. 

General  Dwarfixg,  Micromanosomia,  and  Cretinism. 

Dwarfing  of  the  entire  skeleton  is  a  conchtion  occasionally  met  with,  to  a 
degree  so  pronounced  that  its  subjects  have  often  assumed  dime-museum  noto- 
riety. Its  most  pronounced  instances  are  noted  in  history,  e.g.,  that  of  "Tom 
Thumb"  and  others  of  the  same  kind.     On  the  other  hand,  some  particular 
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Figs.  1,  2,    and  3  Illustrate   the   Internal  Architecture  of  the  Upper  End  of  the  Femur.      (From 
Wolff,  "  Gesetz  der  Transformation  der  Knochen.") 
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portion  of  the  skeleton  may  suffer,  apparently  by  itself  and  without  others 
being  involved.  Wliile  the  condition  is  usually  brought  about  by  insufhciency 
of  energy  of  fanal  development,  or  by  too  early  calcification,  it  is  hard  to  account 
for  those  cases  in  which  only  one  limli,  for  instance,  appears  affected.  When 
the  entire  skeleton  is  not  involved  it  is  the  flat  bones  which  are  jiarticularly 
affected.  In  many  of  the  so-called  dwarfs  the  cartilaginous  structures  are  often 
found  soft,  or  the  re^'erse  may  obtain,  and  they  may  have  all  been  thus  prema- 
turely stiffened  up  in  such  away  as  to  prevent  future  growth.  Premature  union 
of  the- cranial  sutures  (synostosis),  or  of  tho.se  of  the  [ielvis,  leatls  to  distinct 
alterations  of  form  and  type,  while  serious  conditions  develop  in  the  parts  con- 
tained within.  Thus,  in  the  skull  synostosis  may  lead  to  microcephalism,  with 
its  failure  of  brain  development  and  consecjuent  imbecility.     It  is  a  notable 

fact  that  most  dwarfs  are  as  much  dwarfed 
in  mind  as  in  body.  An  unsymmetrical 
skull  is  spoken  of  as  plagiocephalism,  as 
when  the  sutures  of  one  side  are  premature 
iy  united.  AVhen  tliis  occm-s  across  the 
transvei'se  diameter  of  the  skull  the  lat- 
ter is  shortened  and  we  have  dolicho- 
cephalism;   when    in    the    sphcno-parietal 
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1-16. — Illustrating  Effect  of  Thyroidectomy,  on  Sheep,  in  Producing  Conditii 
Cretinism,      (von   Eiselsberg,  Archir  f.  kiiji.  Chir..  Bd.  49,  1895.) 


Analogous  to 


sutures,  we  have  clinocephalism,  i.e.,  satldle-shaped  skull;  and  when  along  the 
spheno-frontal  sutures,  leptocephali.sm.  Shortening  of  the  antero-posterior  cham- 
eter  is  called  bracliiocephalism ;  and  that  of  the  transverse  chameter,  in  general, 
tlolichocephalism.  When  the  posterior  portions  of  the  skull  are  undeveloped  it 
is  known  as  oxycephalism,  while  an  irregular,  round  head  is  known  as  trocho- 
cephalism.  Finally,  the  condition  of  platycephahsm,  or  flat  head,  is  seen, 
especially  in  rickets  and  osteomalacia.  Here  the  vertex  approaches  nearer  to 
the  skull  base  than  normal. 
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Similar  deforniities  occur  in  the  pelvis  and  produce  well-known  difficulties 
in  parturition,  while,  in  the  spinal  column,  they  cause  rotary  lateral  curvatures, 
Uvc  fioiii  those  inflammatory  expressions  which  characterize  spondylitis. 

The  limitations  in  growth  which  accompany  or  are  a  part  of  so-called  cretin- 
if^ni  aiipear  in  earliest  youtli,  and  are  accom|)anied  by  more  or  less  distinctive 
evidences  of  my.xoetlema,  imbecility,  and  defective  development  of  the  genitals, 
and  are  referred  to  some  more  or  less  vague  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the 
thyroid.  It  is  enough  here,  perhaps,  to  call  attention  to  this  fact  as  another 
illustration  of  that  mysterious  connection  between  the  genital  glands,  the 
thyroid,  ami  general  nutrition.  A  similar  condition  may  be  produced  ex- 
perimentally by  feeding  young  animals  for  a  long  time  with  thyroid  extract. 
(See  Fig.  146.) 

We  have  next  to  consider  foimally  the  general  subjects  of  atrophy  and 
hypertrophy  of  bone.  Here  again,  and  of  each  of  them,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  best  to  be  studied  in  their  acquired  form  uneler  the  head  of 

A.  Physiological,    (a)  Developmental, 

(b)  Nutritional. 

(c)  The  atrophy  of  disuse. 

(d)  Senile. 

B.  Pathological,      (a)  Traumatic. 

(6)  The  result  of  pressure  from  without  in  consequence  of  extrinsic  disease. 
(c)  The  result  of  intrinsic  disease,  acute  or  chronic. 

Atrophy  of  Boxe. 

Between  mere  arrest  of  growth  and  atrophy  in  its  true  pathological  .sense, 
there  may  be  little,  if  any,  apparent  external  tlifference,  ^^'hile  the  two  processes 
may,  nevertheless,  be  widely  variant.  Limiting  one's  self  here  in  the  u.se  of 
the  term  "atrophy"  to  those  conditions  in  which  there  has  been  absolute  disap- 
pearance of  bony  tissue  once  present,  one  may  liken  it  very  much  to  the  atrophy 
of  muscle  which  notably  takes  place  under  conditions  of  enforced  rest  antl  often 
of  various  disea.se  processes.  Thus,  in  bone  there  are  the  actual  atrophy  of  dis- 
use and  that  of  old  age,  as  well  as  that  of  di.sease,  with  resulting  conilitions, 
which  are  very  similar,  yet  not  identical.  It  was,  perhaps.  Curling  who,  in  1S37, 
first  made  a  distinction  between  the  conditions  which  he  called  concentric  and 
excentric  atrophy  of  bone,  the  former  depending  mainly  on  local  causes  such  as 
consecutive  dislocation,  caries,  inflammations  resulting  from  gunshot  fractures, 
etc.  Under  this  head  he  included  also  the  bone  end  of  an  amputation  stump, 
as  well  as  the  atrophied  bones  of  ankylosed  limbs.  He  spoke  of  functional 
inertia  and  the  influences  of  the  central  nervous  system  by  which,  for  instance, 
in  paralytics  healing  of  fractures  is  retarded;  and  he  .showed  how  shutting  off 
of  circulation,  at  least  in  part,  might  have  the  same  result  upon  a  bone  frag- 
ment that  it  has  upon  the  softer  organs  and  viscera;  maintaining  that,  when  the 
Haversian  canals  were  so  inextensible,  nutritive  supply  should  not  be  main- 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXIL 

Fig.  1.— Metacarpal  (of  a  Young  Calf)  whicli  had  been  Constricted  by  a  Ring.      (\Volf=f.) 

Fig.  2. — Kxpcriinental  Exposvire  of  Bone  with  Insertion  t>f  Wire.  Curvature  of  bone  as  it  grew. 
(Three  stages  represented.)      (Wolff.) 

Fig.  3. — Constriction  Due  to  a  Ring  Placed  Around  Growing  Bone.      (Wolff.) 

Fig.  4. — Ring  Experiment  upon  a  Growing  Femur;  Inclu.siim  of  Ring  in  the  Developing  Bone. 
(Wolff.) 

Fig.  5. — Changes  in  the  Leg  of  a  Case  of  Genu  ^'algum  (From  Billroth's  Clinic.)  Total  rear- 
rangement of  internal  architecture  and  marrow  canal,  in  accordance  with  change  in  lines  of  force. 
(Wolff.) 

Fig.  6. — Similar  Experiment,     a,  Site  of  ring;  6,  c,  periosteal  development.      (Wolff.) 
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PLATE  XXII. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  LONG  BONE  DUETO  FORGES  APPLIED 
FROM   WITHOUT. 

(From  Wolff's  "  Ufsetz  (Iit  Translonnation  der  Knochen."; 
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tained  in  a  loosened  fragment.    Excenlric  atrophy  he  considered  mainly  in  con- 
nection with  osteomalacia  as  a  generalized  process  with  a  constitutional  cause. 

But  little  later  Malgaigne  directed  attention  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
alveolar  process  which  is  deprived  of  its  teeth,  and  to  such  atrophying  processes 
as  thinning  of  cranial  bones  after  trephining,  and  of  the  bones  about  the  hip 
after  old  and  unreduced  dislocations.  Bonnet  at  this  time  also  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  chronic  joint  affections  were  always  characterized  by  more  or 
less  atro])hy  o{  the  component  parts  of  the  affected  articulations. 

About  the  midtlle  of  the  previous  fi'utury,  in  the  French  Societj'  of  Surgery, 
the  question  was  raised  by  a  numlx'r  of  its  members  as  to  whether  it  was  im- 
possible to  have  a  physiological  elongation  in  an  amputation  stump  of  the  end  of 
a  long  bone,  independently  of  any  failure  in  operative  technique ;  and  for  some 
years  this  antl  similar  questions  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  society. 
Members  were  seeking  a  cause  for  the  fact  that  in  young  subjects  the  bone  fre- 
quently grows  through  the  soft  ])ai'ts  of  the  stump,  perforates  them,  and  ap- 
pears exposed  at  its  end.  By  Marjolin  this  was  attributed  to  a  certain  degree 
of  ostitis  propagated  from  the  upper  epiphysis,  but  others  held  it  to  be  due  to 
a  relatively  greater  growth  due  to  osteophytes  developed  upon  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  amputateil  bone.  Humphrey  in  his  great  work  upon  the  skele- 
ton, in  1858,  called  attention  to  the  results  of  various  bone 
diseases,  saying:  "If  a  limb  be  not  used  the  bones  usually 
waste.  .  .  .  In  some  the  bones  are  cleared  of  their  cancelli  and 
reduced  to  a  mere  porous  shell,  the  size  remaining  unaltered. 
In  others  they  become  much  reduced  in  circumference.  In 
a  third  class  the  bones  are  small  and  are  also  light  and 
porous.  In  a  case,  recorded  by  Larrey,  of  a  man  who  died 
forty-one  years  after  amputation  of  the  arm  near  the  shoulder, 
the  scapula  was  as-  thin  as  paper,  and  the  clavicle  no  tliicker 
than  that  of  an  infant.  I  am  not  aware  that  a  bone  is  ever 
reduced  in  length  as  a  consequence  of  atrophy.  If  a  part  be 
disused  by  reason  of  paralysis  or  other  causes  the  bones  may 
fail  to  attain  their  proper  length;  but,  having  attained  it,  I 
do  not  know  that  they  ever  lose  it." 

To  the  peculiar  conical  shape  assumed  by  most  stumps 
Verneuil  first  gave  the  name  "physiological  conicity,"  de- 
scribing it  as  occurring  especially  in  arm  and  leg  stumps, 
less  often  in  thigh  and  forearm  stumps,  ascribing  the  latter 
to  the  lesser  acti\-ity  of  cartilages  of  the  upper  ends  of  the 
radius  and  ulna.  Numeious  other  writers  have  considered 
the  same  concUtion.  Thus,  in  one  of  Liston's  cases  the  humerus  projected  in 
extreme  degree  and  terminated  in  a  hooklike  process  or 'exostosis.  Powers  re- 
ported in  1890  a  number  of  similar  instances.     (See  Fig.  147.) 


Fig.  147. — Concen- 
tric Atrophy  of  Disuse ; 
Amputation  of  Tibia. 
(Sciiucliardt.) 
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But  the  greatest  student  of  the  whole  subject  was  Oilier,  who  gave  great 
consideration  to  it  in  his  treatise  on  "  Regeneration  of  Bone":  for  instance,  long 
chajitcrs  iqion  the  induencc^s  of  irritation  on  tlie  removal  of  various  jiarts  of 
l)one:  on  their  growth,  in  whicli  he  showed  that  the  most  common  cause  of 
hy]iertro]ihy  of  lionc  is  ii-ril;ition,  and  that  the  destruction  of  tissue  and  faihu'e 
in  its  evolution  have  nuich  to  do  with  defective  development  and  atrophy. 
He  showed  also  that  the  essential  factor  in  many  cases  of  bony  arrest  was  an 
indifferent  activity,  or  a  cessation  of  activity,  in  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  cells. 
He  showed  that  mutilation  of  l)one  nearly  always  tended  to  produce  arrest  of 
development,  depending  nuich  upon  whether  the  epiphysis  or  the  shaft  have 
been  the  more  interfered  with :  furthermore,  that  in  the  forearm  and  in  the  leg  the 
companion  bone  fre(|uently  unilei'goes  alterations,  sometimes  in  the  direction 
of  a  compensatory  hypertrophy,  sometimes  the  reverse. 

The  most  pronounced  instance  of  such  alteration  ever  noted  by  the  writer 
was  in  the  case  of  a  sixteen-year-old  girl  with  congenital  clubfoot,  who  liad  for 
years  walked  entirely  on  the  outei'  side  of  the  same.  In  consecjuence  of  the 
malposition  the  til.iia  did  not  grow  as  rajjidly  as  it  should,  while  the  fibula  not 
only  grew  too  fast  but  was  apparentl}'  dragged  upon  by  the  traction  of  the 
displaced  outer  border  of  the  foot.  At  all  events,  as  the  result  of  the  com- 
l)inc'd  deformity  and  disturbed  stress  the  fibula  was  .some  three  inches  longer 
than  the  tibia  and  its  lower  end  curved  inwartl  to  just  ninety  degrees  of  a 
bony  circle,  while  upon  its  outer  border  almost  all  the  pressure  of  the  limb  was 
borne. 

Thus,  too,  it  may  happen,  after  resection  of  the  radius  and  ulna  at  the  elbow, 
that  the  humerus,  though  not  touched,  ceases  to  grow  with  the  same  rapidity 
as  does  that  of  the  opposite  side,  while  if  the  humerus  alone  have  been  attacked 
the  scapula  on  one  side  of  it  and  the  radius  and  ulna  on  the  other,  may  be  all 
indirectly  affected.  These  alterations  are  late  manifestations,  and  occur  by 
gradual  ti'ansition  during  which  the  bones  diminish  in  volume,  but  increase 
in  length.  It  was  to  this  important  and  unmistakable  phenomenon  that  Oilier 
has  given  the  distinctive  name  of  "atrophic  elongation." 

He  found  this  elongation  especially  in  stumps,  and  here  he  studied  it 
carefully.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  the  less  mobile  the  stump  the  more 
marked  the  atrophy,  and  he  laid  great  stress  upon  the  effect  of  functional 
inertia,  seeking  to  assign  its  correct  position  among  the  contributing  causes 
for  atrophic  changes.  By  observation  and  by  experiment  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  function  of  the  limb  is  a  necessary  stimulus  to  the 
growth  of  its  skeleton,  and  that  with  suppression  of  function  atrojihy  ine\'ita- 
bly  results. 

A  thesis  by  Collette,  in  1872  (These  de  Paris  No.  182),  advanced  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  since  in  it  the  author  called  attention  not  only  to  the  above 
facts,  but  to  the  increase  of  fatty  tissue  which  often  accompanies  wasting  of 
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other  soft  parts.  He  also  showed  tliat  along  with  atrophy  other  curious  freaks 
may  occur.  Thus,  he  reports  a  ca.se  of  gonitis,  with  wasting  of  both  upper  and 
lower  linil)s  on  either  side,  with  great  increase  of  fatty  tissue,  notable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  rudimentar}^  breast,  and  marked  atrophy  of  the  testicle  uijon  the 
same  sidp.  This  is  now  a  common  observation,  and  every  surgeon  of  experi- 
ence can  recall  man}'  cases  of  amputation  stumps  which  have  apparently  Ijeen 
overgrown  with  adipo.se  tissue. 

Ollier's  studies  lirouglit  many  confirmations  and  new  observations.  Thus, 
Haab,  in  1S75,  mentiimed  pathological  elongation  after  fractures,  ostitis,  and 
arthritis,  laying  the  jirincipal  blanie  upon  the  epiphyseal  cartilages,  as.signing 
a  secondary  role  to  inertia  and  inmiobilization,  and  claiming  that  for  sympa- 
thetic elongation  of  the  femur,  for  instance,  it  is  enough  to  have  a  sufficiently 
active  and  lasting  irritation  of  the  tibia.  Failure  of  pressure  upon  joints  is  an 
important  factor  in  this  estimate,  and  Haab  proposes  to  substitute  for  Ollier's 
expres.sion  "atrophic  elongation"  "elongation  from  lack  of  pressure,"  which 
simply  .showed  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  factors  involved,  and  inability  to 
appreciate  their  essential  identity. 

In  1875  Gutenbock  attributed  Iwne  atrophy  of  an  amputation  stump  to  an 
irritative  action,  evatlence  of  which  he  fountl  in  the  presence  of  osteophytes  or 
other  tis.sue  alterations,  which  he  considered  to  be  results  of  functional  inactiv- 
ity. Milne-Edwards  published,  in  1861,  experiments  showing  that  if  we  de- 
prive birds,  for  instance,  of  food  containing  calcareous  elements  the  volume  of 
their  bones  diminishes,  but  their  position  does  not  vary.  This  is  of  importance 
because  under  no  known  circumstances  do  the  bones  of  man  change  perceptibly 
in  their  actual  position,  no  matter  how  their  shape  or  cell  arrangement  may 
alter. 

In  1880  De  Clerville  published  a  remarkable  case  of  nearly  total  disappear- 
ance of  the  humeias,  first  broken  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  twice  after  that. 
Only  the  epiphyseal  extremities  were  left,  and  these  were  represented  by  only 
small  jiieces.  The  patient  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  the  muscles  of  the  arm 
]iresenting  a  remarkable  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration.  Similar  cases  have 
been  reported  in  the  treatise  of  Beranger-Feraud.  In  1882  Segond  described 
a  reduction  in  the  calibre  of  the  A'essels  of  amputation  stumj^s  or  ciu'tailed 
limbs,  independent  of  muscular  atrtiphy,  and,  in  his  o|;)inion,  an  important  con- 
tributing factor. 

The  caases,  then,  wliich  lead  to  atro])iiy  of  limbs  may  be  perhaps  thus 
rehearsed  or  classified : 

A.  Functional  inertia, 

B.  Inecjuality  or  defect  of  nutritive  supply, 

C.  Inflammation, 

D.  Sometliing  in  the  general  condition, 

E.  Trophic  nerve  disturljance. 
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The  best  siiinniary  of  conditions  which  contribute  to  tiieso  results  and  of 
their  jjeneral  etiology  and  charactei-i.stics  will  be  found  in  a  thesis  by  Mondan, 
published  in  1NS2,  entitled  "  I'echerches  l^xperinientales  et  Cliniciues  sur  les 
Atrophies  des  Meiiibres."  ( )ne  of  the  iihisI  iiiipoilani  aspects  of  the  suljject  is 
thai  which  jierlaiiis  In  the  ati'ophic  elongation  of  amputation  stumps,  especially 
in  the  young,  being  not  only  of  clinical,  but  also  of  medico-legal,  importance. 
The  facts  above  summarized  seem  to  indicate  that  it  should  be  a  part  of  clini- 
cal teaching  everywhere  that  any  amputation  made  through  the  shaft  of  a  long 
b(jiie  in  the  yomig  and  adolescent  is  very  likely  to  be  subsequently  complicated 
by  atro]ihic  elongation  of  the  lione  itself,  to  an  extent  permitting  it  to  first  pre- 
sent and  later  perhaps  actually  protrude  through  that  part  of  the  stump  com- 
posed of  the  softer  tissue,  thus  causing  it  at  least  to  assume  a  conical  appear- 
ance, and  sometimes  to  necessitate  reamputation.  In  other  words,  conical 
stump  is,  at  least  in  many  instances,  an  inevitable  consequence  of  developmental 
tendencies  and  nutritional  conditions  antl  is  not  to  l;)e  blamed  to  the  surgeon. 
While  this  knowledge  should  never  excuse  the  formation  of  too  short  flaps  in 
the  performance  of  the  amputation  it  will  account  for  the  actual  occurrence  in 
instances  where  they  are  made  apparently  of  fully  proper  length,  and  will  indi- 
cate, furthermore,  the  wisdom  of  making  them  extra  long,  especially  in  children. 
However,  I  believe  it  good  practice,  when  making  these  operations  upon  the 
young,  to  forestall  possible  criticism  by  impressing  the  jiossibility  of  further 
bone-lengthening  at  some  time  in  the  vague  future,  should  atrophic  elongation 
produce  this  undesirable  result.  It  ought,  moreover,  to  be  maintained  that  this 
is  a  natural  process  and  that  no  surgeon  can  be  held  liable  for  damages  for  its 
occurrence,  nor  even  open  to  criticism.* 

It  has  been  gradually  demonstrated  to  the  profession  that  the  internal 
structure  of  the  bones  is  not  accidental  nor  lawless,  but  that  the  interior  of 
every  bone  is  built  up,  as  it  were,  upon  arcliitectural  principles,  by  which  its 
strength  and  other  purjjoses  are  more  definitely  effected.  The  changes  which 
may  be  brought  about  by  malnutrition,  by  atrophic  nerve  influences,  or  by  dis- 
ease may  have,  therefore,  upon  it  the  effect  which  undermining  or  "weather- 
ing" may  have  upon  architectural  structures.  While  many  others  led  up  to 
the  more  careful  results  later  achieved,  Julius  Wolff'  has  perhaps  excelled  in 
formulating  both  in  diagram  and  in  words  the  statics  of  bone  architecture  and 
the  so-called  laws  of  its  development.  Nowhere  are  these  more  beautifully 
apparent  than  in  the  general  structure  of  the  skull,  and  in  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  upper  end  of  the  fenun-,  in  both  of  which  places  ajipear,  in  excehis, 
those  lines  of  structure  which  make  for  strength  and  economy  of  material,  and 
which  permit  the  most  perfect  accomplishment  of  the  former  with  the  mininuim 
of  the  latter.     (See  Plates  XX,  XXI,  and  XXII.) 

*  For  more  complete  study  of  this  condition  see  paperhy  the  author.  "A  Study  of  Atrophy," 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Orthopedic  .Association,  vol.  iv.,  1891,  p.  9,5. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  changes  of  internal  structure  and  pathological  conditions 
which  have  most  interest  for  the  sm-geon;  such,  for  instance,  as  badly  healed 
fractures,  rachitic  cur\'atures,  ankyloses,  angular  deformities,  where  the  more 
spong\'  texture  especially  seems  to  be  most  easily  influenced  l)y  direction  of 
pressure.  The  capacity  manifested  b.v  bone,  however,  of  adapting  itself  to 
various  needs  and  changes  would  sometimes  indicate  almost  a  certain  tlegree 
of  osseous  intelHgence,  and  it  has  been  part  of  "Wolff's  service  to  make  plain 
and  insist  that  every  minute  particle  of  bone  is,  as  it  were,  prepared  at  any 
moment,  to  disappear  or  migrate  just  so  soon  as  by  change  of  internal  condi- 
tions it  has  become  statically  superfluous,  while,  on  the  othei'  hand,  at  any 
moment  where  at  some  particular  p(.)int  new  bone  is  needed,  it  seems  jiromptly 
there  to  apjjear  in  res]ionse  to  static  demand.  Moreover,  this  seems  also  to  be 
true  in  general  with  regartl  to  static  needs,  without  reference  to  what  may  be 
reciuired  in  a  protective  or  prophylactic  way,  for  the  purpose  of  walling  off  or 
imprisoning  foci  of  disease,  although  it  nmst  be  said  that  the  two  purposes  can- 
not be  completely  dissociated.  It  needs  to  be  impressed,  however,  that  under 
somewhat  similar  demands  in  other  tissues  bone  may  act  in  a  similar  way,  and 
that  most  perfect  pictures  of  nuiltiple  processes  may  be  seen  in  bone  where, 
softened  or  completely  disintegrated  by  disease  at  one  point,  the  consequent 
weakness  is  atoned  foi'  by  a  wall  or  shell  of  sclerosed  bone  serving  apparently 
the  tlouble  purpose  above  mentioned.  Here  too,  the  similarities  of  behavior 
between  bone  and  lung  are  beautifully  illustrated:  for,  just  as  we  see  jjulmo- 
nary  caverns  lined  with  dense  walls,  and  just  as  we  see  breaking  down  lung  cov- 
ered by  enormously  thickened  pleura,  so  ilo  we  see  in  bones  periosteum  redu- 
plicated to  the  same  extent,  and  honeycombed  bone  which  yet  is  in  toto  as 
strong  as  the  original  arrangement. 

Too  much  can  hardh'  be  said  to  make  impressive  the  results  of  either  grad- 
ual or  rather  abrupt  pressure  upon  the  shape  of  a  given  bone  area,  or  upon 
the  growth  of  an  entire  bone.  Thus,  the  ease  with  which  the  earlier  forms  of 
knock-knee  or  bow-leg  may  be  straightened  by  simply  raising  the  inner  or  outer 
border  of  the  sIkx',  causing  a  slightly  different  implantation  of  the  foot  as  a 
growing  child  learns  to  walk,  will  illustrate  what  an  intermittent  influence  in 
this  direction  may  accomplish.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  more  forcibly 
demonstrates  the  more  or  less  rapiil  process  of  bone  atrophy  by  actual  absorp- 
tion, with  complete  disappearance  of  Ijone  material,  than  the  encroachment 
made  iiy  a  gradually  growing  aneui'ism  or  other  tumor  pressing,  for  example, 
upon  the  chest  wall  or  the  spinal  column.  Here,  though  there  is  apparently 
no  other  influence  but  pres.sure,  the  effect  is  pronounced  and  unavoidable,  tak- 
ing place  quietly  but  without  interniption,  antl  causing  large  iwne  masses  to 
disappear  completely. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  Charpy  called  attention  to  a  practical  classifi- 
cation   of    the    bones    of    the    skeleton  under    normal    and  pathological  con- 
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(lition.s,  which  has  an  aclual  i)ractical  bearinji  ih'cnic  dc  Cliirurgic,  Sei)tcmber, 
1SS4). 

lie  would  divide  hniies  into  tliive  eiasses,  a.s  follows" 

Red  bones,  more  vascular : 

Yelloxo  hones,  more  fatty,  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  finger;  and 
White  hones,  which  are  drier,  less  vascular,  more  eburnatt'il,  and  which 
are  found  especially  in  consum]itives. 

A  given  specimen  may  be  difficult  of  assignment,  but  in  gc'uerai  these  distinc- 
tions obtain.  All  red  or  white  bones  are  sure  to  become  yellow  during  the  old 
age  of  the  indiAidual,  while  in  ansemic  and  albuminuric  as  well  as  some  other 
patients  these  distinctions  may  all  be  lost. 

Red  or  vascular  bones  are  usually  young  or  feeble  bones,  the  latter  contain- 
ing a  deep- tinted  marrow,  not  deeply  impregnated  either  with  fat  or  with  blood. 
Red  bone,  when  fresh,  "sweats"  blood  as  the  others  do  greasy  matter,  but 
when  dry  turns  to  a  dark  color.  Such  bones,  when  of  powerful  construction, 
with  well-marked  surfaces,  and  well  supplied  with  vascular  canals,  are  but 
slightly  predisposed  to  tuberculous  disease,  in  this  respect  resembling  other  richly 
vascular  organs.  It  is  of  interest  in  this  connection,  and  as  bearing  on  the  more 
recent  introduction  of  the  congestion  treatment  of  Bier,  to  recall  that  Rind- 
fleisch  even  in  his  day  believed  that  in  order  to  cure  tuberculosis  it  was  only 
necessary  to  create  a  hypera'mia.  This  would  also  explain  the  greater  relative 
frequency  of  lesions  in  the  hands  and  feet,  Avhich  are  possibly  due  to  their  dis- 
tance from  the  circulatory  centre.  Moreover,  the  epiphyseal  junctions  are  the 
least  vascular  parts  of  the  bones,  and  are  the  most  frecjuent  sites  of  tuberculous 
disease.  When  the  latter  does  occur  it  is  usually  at  a  time  when  the  osteogenetic 
process  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

Yellow  or  ]atty  bones.  Inasmuch  as  all  marrow  begins  as  red  marrow,  with  one 
to  two  per  cent  of  fat,  and  ends  by  becoming  yellow,  with  from  sixty  to  seventy 
per  cent  of  fat,  whether  this  change  shall  take  place  slowly  or  rapidly  depends 
on  diverse  conditions,  especially  on  that  which  is  known  as  fatty  degeneration. 
Tliis  condition  is  rarely  perfectly  established  until,  say,  the  thirtieth  year,  but 
the  tendency  to  deposit  is  known  to  lessen  in  proportion,  according  to  growth, 
as  puberty  is  delayed.  In  adolescence  we  see  the  marrow  of  the  large,  hollow 
bones  turning  orange  or  brownish  color,  while  in  the  hands  and  feet  and  scarcely 
united  epiphyses  (trochanters)  it  is  manifestly  fatty,  these  variations  un- 
doubtedly bearing  some  relation  to  the  more  sluggish  character  of  the  blootl 
current  through  the  bones.  In  fact,  Bourgery  believed  that  stagnation  of 
blood  current  due  to  the  cavernous  arrangement  of  the  bone  favors  the  deposi- 
tion of  fat.  Deposit  seems  to  progress  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre,  and 
the  extremities  undergo  the  change  before  the  truncal  ]3ortions  of  the  skeleton. 
Thus,  the  pelvis,  ribs,  and  vertebrae  remain  red  bones  much  longer  than  the 
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others,  and  he  whose  sternum  has  become  a  really  yellow  bone  must  have  reached 
a  ripe  old  age.  Even  the  distal  extremity  of  the  long  bone  will  become  fatty 
first,  while  one  may  see  the  greas}-  epiphyseal  spot  diffuse  itself,  as  it  M-ere, 
across  the  remnants  of  the  old,  cartilaginous  junction,  and  extend  into  the 
bordering  bony  territory  toward  the  fat  already  contained  in  the  marrow 
ca\dty,  those  regions  nourished  by  the  largest  vessels  the  longest  resisting  the 
changes. 

This  fatty  change  varies  in  rate  and  date.  Thus,  the  femoral  neck  may  be 
friable  and  fatty  at  the  fortieth  year  (an  anticipated  local  senility)  or  firm, 
rigid,  and  still  red  at  the  eightieth.  The  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  fractures,  especially  in  this  region,  will  be  ob\'ious,  but  not  ger- 
mane to  the  present  discussion.  Long  ago,  in  reviewing  Charpy's  work,  I  called 
attention  to  the  possible  occurrence  of  artificial  anwmia  caused  by  the  Esmarch 
bandage,  and  asked  the  cjuery  how  often,  under  these  circumstances,  in  fatty 
and  softened  bone,  the  pale  appearance  of  arrested  circulation  hatl  been  ascribed 
to  inflammatory  infiltration  (Annals  of  Surgery,  1885,  Vol.  MIL,  p.  469).  I 
spoke  there  also  of  the  care  recjuired  in  describing  such  morbid  changes  and  of 
the  fact  that  the  exposure  of  a  fresh  section  to  air  might  very  quickly  and  ma- 
terially affect  its  tint. 

The  fatty  condition  above  tlescribed  is  not  to  be  confoundetl  with  a  true 
rarefying  ostitis,  the  effect  of  age  or  of  other  disease.  The  conditions,  though 
often  associated,  are  by  no  means  identical.  Adult  fatty  bone  is  not  necessa- 
rily rarefied;  its  constituents  are  normally  preserved,  it  is  firm  and  solid,  and 
its  tenacity  perhaps  augmented.  On  the  other  hand,  senile  bone  is  essentially 
weakened  in  every  respect.  When  the  two  conditions  are  combined  they  have 
been  spoken  of  by  some  authors  as  osteoporosis  adiposa,  but  that  they  are  not 
cUffering  manifestations  of  the  same  cause  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  old  per- 
sons the  sternum  and  ribs  are  rarefied  ami  fragile,  while  their  marrow  substance 
is  yet  red.  The  condition  called  by  some  senile  osteomalacia  seems  in  effect 
to  be  this  same  condition  of  affairs,  since  the  marrow  of  the  truncal  skeleton  is 
browiiish,  not  yet  yellow,  incompletely  fatty,  while  the  bones  have  been  under- 
going more  or  less  rarefying  atrophy.  It  is  .so  with  bone  in  immobilized  limbs. 
It  pa.sses  .simultaneou.sly  into  the  double  condition  of  adiposity  and  rarefaction, 
and  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  senile  bone  which  has  become  such  within  a 
short  time.     Its  iveeks  have  been  its  years. 

This  deposit  of  fat  is  essentially  due  to  diminished  nutrition.  The  bone 
involved  preserves  its  investments  whil(>,  within,  its  finer  spaces  fill  up  with  fat 
and  its  blood-vessels  diminish  in  size.  This  process  may  be  unduly  hastened 
by  alcoholism,  by  general  obesity,  or  by  immobilization,  even  that  of  ankylosis. 
The  whole  process  indicates  vitality  diminished  but  not  destroyed,  since  bones 
thus  affected  heal  kindly  and  perfectly  consolidate  after  fractures ;  and  .so  too 
may  be  explained  the  fatty  surroundings  often  noted  about  the  tuberculous 
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focus.     Oilier  has  found  that  after  the  extiriiution  of  this  focus  the  bones  take 
a  proper  share  in  the  process  of  repair. 

Just  as  red  bone  .seems  too  highly  vascular  to  favor  the  growth  of  tubercle, 
yellow  bone,  on  the  other  hand,  .seems  too  slightly  .so,  and  con.sequently  affords 
no  l)ptler  soil.  This  is  shown  by  young  subject.s,  for  example,  in  whom  it  is 
not  rail'  to  see  tuliei'culosis  arise  in  the  centre  of  an  epiphy.sis,  yet  very  slowly 
invade  the  joint.  This  is  not  the  case  in  adults,  where  the  fatty  epiphysis  is 
slow  to  succumb  and  in  whom  much  less  of  the  joint  end  usually  has  to  be  re- 
moved or  resected.  This  general  subject  has  been  long  before  the  profession, 
yet  has  been  generally  neglected.  In  1848  Nelaton  wrote  :  "  The  spongy  tissue 
of  bones  in  adults  pre^ient.s  two  very  different  varieties,  which  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  adipo.se  and  the  vascular  or  red.  The  ends  of  the  long  bones, 
and  the  short  bones  of  the  extremities,  are  constituted  of  the  first,  while  the 
bones  of  the  trunk  are  composed  of  the  second.  It  is  in  this  second  variety  of 
bony  tissue,  in  adults,  that  tuberculous  products  almo.st  exclusively  develop.  In 
young  children  the.se  differences  do  not  exist  to  any  marked  extent,  the  bones 
of  the  limbs,  like  those  of  the  trunk,  lieing  formed  of  the  red  variety,  and  tuber- 
culosis attacks  either  indiscruninately,  but  in  the  adult  it  is  most  often  noted 
in  the  trunk.  To  this  latter  there  are  few  exceptions,  and  the  explanation  of 
this  is  found  in  a  tardy  transformation  of  one  variety  into  the  other." 

White  or  consumptn'e  hone  is,  par  excellence,  favorable  for  tuberculous  dis- 
ease. The  .skeletons  of  tuberculous  subjects  have  always  been  the  favorites  with 
men  who  make  a  lousiness  of  preparing  them,  becau.se  of  their  whiteness  and 
fineness  of  grain  and  minimum  content  of  blood  and  fat.  Their  .size  and  volume 
are  proportionately  less,  and  their  surface  markings  not  well  developed.  Even 
in  adult  age  they  are  the  bones  of  youth.  For  example,  a  humerus  of  the  same 
length  would  weigh,  in  a  very  muscular  suliject  240  grams,  in  one  moderately 
musculai-  218  grams,  and  in  a  consumptive  167  grams:  but  in  volume  they 
do  not  so  vary,  while  the  wliite  bone  will  astonish  by  its  weight  and  density, 
even  by  its  compactness.  Those  who  have  opened  many  consinnptives'  chests, 
in  making  autopsies,  will  recall  with  what  difficulty  the  ribs  are  often  divided. 

The  total  growth  of  an  organism  is  composetl  of  that  in  the  vertical  direc- 
tion (length)  and  that  in  the  transver.se  (breadth  and  tliickness).  This  is  a  tru- 
ism wliich  would  not  require  emphasis  here  were  it  not  that  the  two  compo- 
nents have  not  exactly  the  same  origin,  since  in  bone  the  former  is  cartilaginous 
and  the  latter  ])eriosteal,  and  they  do  not  always  harmonize  with  each  other. 
In  infancy  growth  is  mostly  transverse,  in  adolescence  vertical,  finally  I'eturn- 
ing  to  the  infantile  type.  Occasionally  in  the  adult  we  see  one  apparently  jsre- 
dominating  at  the  expen.?e  of  the  other.  In  the  adole,scent,  vertical  type,  with 
slender  bones  developing  in  length  at  the  expense  of  tliickness,  we  may  regard 
the  condition  as  one  expression  of  atrophic  elongation,  having  its  most  common 
representation  in  the  so-called  "scrofulous  individual,"  with  long  neck  and 
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limbs,  chest  with  reduced  diameters,  small  waist  and  contracted  pelvis,  all  of 
which  is  susceptible  of  interpretation  to  the  following  effect :  ^^'e  may  regard 
bone  as  a  definite  ciuantity  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  the  l)lood  being  the  <lis- 
penser  of  subsistence.  According  to  the  maimer  in  wliich  the  blood  is  allowed 
to  perform  its  fvmction  the  skeleton  will  lie  well  or  ill  proporticmed.  Hereditary 
influence  aside,  a  youth  grows  tall  because  his  transverse  growth  is  feeble,  and 
the  latter  is  feeble  because  periosteal  activity  is  in  accord  with  that  of  the  muscles; 
but  a  youth  on  whom  is  imposed  more  of  the  latter  becomes  large  and  strong, 
with  well-developed  muscles,  at  the  expense  of  at  least  some  of  his  vertical 
growth.  When  he  has  become  an  adult,  cartilaginous  growth  slackens,  perios- 
teal growth  becomes  more  pronounced,  and  his  bones  are  more  thoroughly  vas- 
cularized. In  other  woi'ds,  nuiscular  activity  of  tall  individvials  and  those  of 
phthisical  habit  cannot  do  other^^'ise  than  reduce  periosteal  activity. 

In  a  minor  but  eciually  significant  way  the  same  holds  good  regarding  the 
growth  of  stumps  and  of  immobilized  limbs. 

It  is  in  such  atrojjhic  bone  that  the  germs  of  tuljerculosis  make  themselves 
perfectly  at  home,  not  so  much  as  parasites,  but  rather  as  proprietors  of  the 
soil.  Generations  of  their  predecessors  have  prepared  it,  either  directly  or 
by  circulatory  inactivity,  and  handed  it  down  by  habit.  It  is  poor  soil,  badly 
fertilized,  insufficiently  irrigated  and  drained,  but  it  furnishes  a  suitable  home 
for  these  germs,  which  settle  bj'  preference  in  just  such  localities  as  have  been 
described,  where  they  become  tenacious  and  persistent  proprietors.  In  spite  of 
the  gravity  of  such  bone  lesions,  which  we  may  paradoxically  term  tuberculosis 
of  the  tuberculous,  they  are  fortunately  not  entirely  beyond  our  resources.  These 
statements  pertain  perhaps  less  to  this  chapter  than  to  another,  but  are  so  ger- 
mane to  the  subject  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  avoid  making  them.  They  are, 
in  large  measure,  a  reproduction  and  condensation  of  those  made  by  the  writer 
in  the  Aimals  of  Suniery  for  1SS5,  "\'ol.  I.,  p.  46(5. 

This  being  a  cha])ter  neither  on  teratology  nor  on  deformities,  I  shall  speak 
here  but  little  of  the  purely  congenital  affections  of  bones,  and  of  these  only 
incidentally  and  under  various  headings. 

HvPERTROrHY    OF    BoXE. 

There  are  next  to  be  consitleretl  two  or  three  forms  of  bone  hypertrophy,  of 
varying  origin,  innocent  in  every  respect  save  as  they  produce  asymmetry,  with 
compensatory  changes  in  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  and  perhaps  even  of  the 
bone  co\'erings.  For  example,  one  sees  cjuite  frequently  a  certain  inequality 
of  growth  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  rarely  amounts  to  more  than  one  inch, 
sometimes  to  much  less,  but  which  leads  to  an  oblique  position  of  the  pehis, 
with  compensatory  scoliotic  curvature,  and  perhaps asjTnmetry  of  development 
of  the  face  and  of  the  thorax.     It  is  obviouslv  a  serious  mistake  to  treat  such 
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a  case  witli  a  jacki't  or  t"  ^ive  pi-iinary  at(ontioii  to  tlic  spine.  The  most  nec- 
essary feature  of  treatment  is  to  i)nt  underneath  the  foot  of  tlie  sliort  limli  a 
sufficiently  tliick  artificial  su])i>nrt  oi-  sole,  in  order  to  restore  the  {)clvis  to  its 
proper  horizontal  position  when  tlic  individual  stands,  and  thus  take  away  the 
actual  cause  of  all  the  other  changes.  Such  facts  as  these  lead  to  the  general 
direction  that  in  every  instance  of  scoliosis — and  this  is  more  particularly  true 
of  the  milder  types — the  limbs  should  be  carefully  measured  and  the  equality  or 
the  inequality  of  their  growth  determined.  This  is  without  reference  to  whether 
the  cause  is  purely  tleveloismental  or  whether  the  condition  is  a  sequel  .of  some 
local  bone  affection  or  general  toxaemia,  such  as  may  follow  typhoid. 

Another  type  of  bone  hypertrophy  is  the  covipensatory  and  physiological 
overgrowth  of  one  bone  in  order  to  meet  demands  made  upon  it  because  of  weak- 
ness or  loss  of  its  companion  bone.  This  is  seen  most  conspicuously  in  the  leg, 
and  particularly  when  the  tibia  has  been  essentially  weakened  or  has  been  de- 
stroyed or  removed.  In  these  instances  the  fibula  undergoes  a  relatively  enor- 
mous and  disproportionate  enlargement,  thickening  and  strengthening  in  every 
direction  and  feature,  so  that  in  time  it  becomes  quite  able  to  assume  the  full 
duty  which  normally  falls  upon  both  leg  bones  in  supporting  the  weight  of  the 
body.     Similar  results,  but  perhaps  less  conspicuous,  are  seen  in  the  forearm. 

Another  expres.sion  of  compensatory  hypertrophy  is  seen  after  the  loss  of 
one  limb  and  the  relatively  abnormal  development  of  the  other.  This  is  true 
alike  of  its  bony  structure  antl  of  its  muscular  and  other  soft  tissues.  While  this 
is  going  on  in  the  remaining  limb,  the  stump,  on  the  supposition  that  the  loss 
was  effected  by  an  amputation,  undergoes  a  corresponding  atrophy,  with  elonga- 
tion of  the  bone  shaft,  elsew'here  alluded  to  in  this  chapter  as  atrophic  elonga- 
tion. In  such  an  instance,  then,  we  see  beautiful  illustrations  of  two  physiologi- 
cal processes  of  opposite  types  proceeding  side  by  side. 

Yet  another  type  of  usually  localized,  yet  possibly  generalized,  hypertropliic 
bone  changes  is  met  with  as  an  expression  of  irritation  and  overgrowth  due  to 
the  presence  of  some  irritating  material,  supposed  to  be  a  toxin  circulating 
within  the  fluids  of  the  body.  Reference  is  intended  here  more  especially  to 
the  peculiar  changes  w'hich  are  known  sometimes  to  follow  typhoid,  either  in 
its  exceedingly  acute  forms  or  perhaps  more  commonly  in  the  rather  milder  types 
of  disease,  where  young  people  seem  to  grow  at  a  relati^'ely  much  faster  rate 
during  or  more  commonly  after  convalescence.  While  this  is  true,  especially 
of  typhoid,  certain  of  the  other  continued  and  contagious  fevers  are  more  rarely 
the  apparent  causes  of  similar  changes.  Pathologists  and  surgeons  seem  in- 
clined to  regard  these  as  an  expression  of  extra  activity  along  epiphyseal  junc- 
tions and  to  consider  the  circulating  poison  as  the  irritant  which  provokes  it. 
This  pertains,  however,  not  alone  to  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs,  but  even 
the  spine  and  perhaps  the  pelvis  seem  to  participate.  This  explanation  is  cer- 
tainly vague,  but  is  probably  as  accurate  as  it  can  at  present  be  made;  or  one 
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may  perhaps  sum  it  up  to  this  effect,  that  in  both  the  bone  man'ow  and  the 
juxta-epiphyseal  regions  nutritional  activity  and  consequent  growth  are  more 
pronounced  than  normal,  or  than  they  previously  had  been  in  tlic  individuals 
affected,  in  consequence  of  which  the  skeleton  seems  to  undergo  relatively  an 
unusually  rapid  development. 

A  sharp  distinction  must  be  made  here  between  the  acute  ostitis  and  osteo- 
m}'elitis  which  so  often  follow  typhoid  and  the  other  fevers,  or  even  dj'sentery, 
cholera,  and  smallpox,  and  the  rai)id  growth  just  descril^ed.  The  question  of 
bones  succumbing  to  acute  infectious  proces.ses  is  cjuite  another  one,  and  does 
not  belong  within  this  chapter,  nor  perhaps  do  the  so-called  "growing  pains" 
of  youth,  although  these  are  more  likely  to  be  of  the  non-infectious,  innocent, 
and  irritative  character  than  of  the  infectious  or  truly  infianunatory. 

■  The  bony  changes  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  Ije  .so  frequent  after 
rheumatism  are  now  to  be  jilaced  imder  a  different  heading;  at  least,  this  is 
true  of  most  of  them,  since  we  have  learned  that  that  which  used  to  be  called 
rheumatism  of  bone  is  rarely  such,  but  is  either  of  syphilitic  or  tuberculous,  or, 
at  any  rate,  of  some  other  character.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  rheumatic  affection 
of  the  periosteum,  but  whether  the  true  osseous  structure  can  ever  be  regarded 
as  subject  to  actual  rheumatism  is  exceedingly  ciuestionable  and,  in  the  writer's 
estimation,  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  term  "'rheumatism"  should  not  be 
used  as  one  under  wliich  to  group  all  sorts  of  conditions  for  wliich  we  have  no 
other  known  excuse  or  etiology,  and,  so  far  as  the  bones  are  concerned,  most  of 
what  used  to  be  called  rheumatism  is  something  quite  different.  Nevertheless, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  in  connection  with  true  rheumatism  involving 
the  white  fibrous  structure  of  the  periosteum,  there  may  be  thickening  and  sub- 
sequent ossification,  which  maj"  produce  more  or  less  noticeable  changes  in  the 
shape  and  perhaps  even  the  function  of  certain  bones.  The  sooner,  then,  the 
term  "rheumatoid  ostitis"  is  expungetl  the  better,  because  we  do  not  know 
what  rheumatism  is,  and  the  term  is  altogether  too  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory. 
Least  of  all  should  any  truly  inflammatory  or  suppurative  lesion  be  connected  mith 
the  expression  rheumatic,  since  the  two  conditions  are  about  as  far  apart  as  is 
possible.  Inaccuracy  of  expression  from  lack  of  knowledge  has  in  time  past 
led  to  serious  blending  and  confusion  of  the  expi'ession  "  rheumatic "'  with  numer- 
ous lesions,  most  of  which  later  turn  out  to  lie  tuberculous,  or  bone  absces.ses 
of  o-steomyelitic  origin  and  exceedingly  slow  course,  and  most  of  the  conditions 
termed  rheumatic  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  Let  us,  therefore,  if  possible,  in 
future  entirely  dispen.se  with  any  connection  of  the  two  terms  "rheumatic"  or 
"rheumatoid"  with  bones  and  their  disea.ses. 

Gigantism. — There  is,  however,  one  form  of  congenital  hypertrophy  which 
may  occasionally  call  for  .surgical  intervention,  and  that  is  the  so-called  gigan- 
tism, having  reference  especially  to  those  forms  of  disproportionate  overgrowth 
of  limited  portions  of  the  osseous  skeleton,  along  with  their  overlying  soft  tis.sues. 
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wliicli  may  cause  l)Ut  slii!;lit  varialioUH  from  tlic  imi-mal,  or  sdmctimcs  most  pro- 
nouiK'CMl  and  Ijizan'c  illustrations  of  perverted  and  di\-erted  nutrition.  Such 
instances  are  seen  most  often  in  the  overgrowth  of  one  or  two  fingers  or  toes, 
causing  the  part  involved,  in  early  childhood,  to  assume  proportions  of  the 
adult,  or  even  more  pronounced  than  these.  When  an  entire  limb  is  involved 
its  relative  iiro])ortions  may  not  \)v  materially  distorted,  liut,  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  indi\iduars  body,  it  is  literally  gigantic  in  size;  or  if  both  lower 
limbs  be  developed  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  j)roportions  of  the  rest  of 
the  body  would  justify,  the  same  term  applies.  Instances  of  tliis  kind  have 
been  exhibited  as  museum  freaks,  and  in  my  text-book  on  surgery  I  have  illus- 
trated the  pecuHarities  of  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  exhibited  herself  for 
some  time,  whose  feet  and  legs  were  developed  to  simply  enoniious  proportions. 

Some  of  these  cases  seem  to  l)e  of  congenital  origin.  In  others,  changes  are 
not  recognized  in  infancy  or  early  childhootl.  In  some  of  them  an  apparently 
hereditary  influence  can  be  traced;  in  others  no  explanation  is  afforded.  The 
condition  is  free  from  pain  or  symptoms  of  any  kind  save  those  produced  by 
inconvenience  and  undue  size.  If  any  explanation  can  be  afforded  it  must  be 
ascribed  to  perverted  trophic  influences  through  a  limited  tract  of  the  nervous 
system,  else  the  condition  would  be  general  and  not  local. 

In  some  instances,  as  when  fingers  or  toes  or  even  a  part  of  the  hands  and 
feet  are  involved,  excision  or  amputation  may  be  considered  an  improvement 
on  the  existing  condition,  and,  in  such  a  case,  will  be  not  only  justifiable  but 
indicated;  otherwise  little  or  nothing  can  be  done.  To  cut  off  the  main  blootl 
supply  of  an  entire  limb  in  order  thus  to  regulate  its  growth  is  at  best  a  hazard- 
ous expedient,  since  the  effect  may  be  easily  overdone  and  gangrene  might  be 
the  consequence.  Wearing  of  an  elastic  bandage  of  a  proper  degree  of  tight- 
ness will  probably  be  the  most  promising  measure  of  non-operative  character. 

Acromegaly. 

The  term  aci'omegaly  is  now  made  to  include  a  disease  of  trophic  and  more 
or  less  degenerative  character,  whose  most  conspicuous  features,  however,  per- 
tain to  the  osseous  system,  and  which  perhaps  deserves  consideration  in  this 
place  rather  than  in  any  other  chapter  in  a  work  of  this  character.  Were  it 
not  for  the  enlargement  of  the  bones,  the  other  changes  accompanying  it  would 
be  far  less  conspicvious.  It  has  passed  under  other  names  and  has  been  de- 
scribed by  writers  under  the  terms  Pachyakrie,  Hyperostosis,  Prosopectasis, 
and  Gigantism  or  Giant  Growth.  Its  identity  as  a  distinct  type  of  abnormal 
growth  was  first  demonstrated  by  Marie,  in  Charcot's  clinic,  in  1886.  Its  most 
characteristic  features  are  enlargement  or  thickening  of  the  apices  and  extrem- 
ities of  the  skeleton,  i.e.,  the  fingers,  the  toes,  the  chin,  the  nose,  the  jaw,  and 
gradually  many  or  all  of  the  other  bones;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  softer 
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tissues  having  special  shape  or  purpose,  such  as  the  ears,  lips,  cheeks,  the  tongue, 
and  sometimes  even  the  penis  and  the  chtoris,  show  a  similar  tendency  to  over- 
growth. (Figs.  1-18  and  149.)  The  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  from  elephan- 
tiasis, as  well  as  from  niA-xoedema,  in  which  the  softer  tissues  are  involved.  The 
osseous  changes  constitute  a  true  pathological  hypertrophy,  beginning  at  the 
extremities  of  the  bones  involved,  save  that  the  bones  of  the  face  and  cranium 
are  often  the  site  of  a  more  diffuse  form  of  hyperostosis,  which  by  itself  might 
be  considered  a  leontiasis. 

No  matter  whether  hereditai'y  influence  ]irevail  or  not,  the  first  evidences 
of  the  disease  appear  usually  during  youth 
or  early  middle  age.  Its  course  is  long 
and  tedious  throughout,  and  is  accom- 
panied liy  many  ner\-e  disturbances  of 
varying  grades,  including  those  of  sen- 
sation, "rheumatoid"  pains  in  the  limbs, 
clumsiness  and  loss  of  control  of  the 
hands,  general  weakness,  and  inco-ordina- 
tion  with  emaciation.  In  most  instances 
there  is  more  or  less  complete  loss  of 
sexual  (lesii-e  and  power.  There  appear 
in  the  face  peculiar  changes  of  jjhysiog- 
nomy,  most  conspicuous  in  the  lower  jaw 
and  the  supraorbital  ridges.  Sinuilta- 
neously  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to  enlarge, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  there 
is  a  marked  disproportion  in  size  between 
these  parts  and  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  disease  runs  a  covu'se  usually  of  from 
three  to  fi^'e  years,  and  may  then  remain 
for  a  time  stationary;  in  exceedingly  rare 
instances  some  later  improvement  has  been 
noted.  Its  tendency  is  toward  a  fatal  re- 
sult in  from  ten  to  thirty  years,  the  last 
stages  being  characterized  l)y  well-marked 
atrophy  of  the  skin  and  muscles  and   a 

rather  peculiar  cachexia.  Death  is  finally  caused  through  involvement  of  the 
heart  and  vessels. 

A  more  minute  description  of  the  nrost  pronounced  trophic  changes  would 
include  over-development  of  the  fingers  and  hands,  so  that  the  former  l)ecome 
almost  sausage-like,  their  length  being  increased  as  well  as  their  other  dimen- 
sions, the  nails  expanding  to  correspond.  Similar  changes  occur  in  the  feet, 
which  become  abnormally  plump  and  heavy,  the  length  of  the  sole  nuicii  in- 


KiG.   148. — Acromegaly.      (C'ase  from 
author's  collection.) 
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creasing  ixml  the  toes  beliaving  as  do  the  fingers,  especially  the  great  toe,  which 
enlarges  iiKire  rapiiliy  than  the  others.  Tlie  legs  and  the  forearms  tliicken, 
much  as  in  elephantiasis.  The  face  l)ecomcs  elongated  in  an  oval  dii'cction, 
and  the  lower  jaw  protrutles  almost  formidably.  The  lips  and  tongue  thicken 
and  cnlaige  to  corre>spond,  even  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mouth  is  kept  habit- 
ually openeil.  ami  sjieech  is  affected.  The  eyelids  become  tintcil  an  olive  Ijrown, 
as  well  as  enlarged  and  thickened,  and  the  no.se  becomes  naich  flattened.  Not 
infrequently  the  tc>eth  loo.sen  and  dro])  out.  Similar  but  less  conspicuous 
changes  occur  in  the  vertebral  column,  which  liecomes  often  kyphotic  or  twisted 
into  a  scoliotic  curve.  In  the  libs  and  stermun  overgrowth  also  is  manifested, 
and  the  latter  is  usually  jnislied  forwaril.     Even  the  larynx  is  often  increased 

in  size,  with  a  corresponding 
deei>ening  of  the  voice,  which 
in  -^x-omen  loeconies  masculine. 
With  tlie  other  alterations  and 
features  we  are  in  this  place  less 
concerned.  (Figs.  148  and  149.) 
Regarding  the  etiology  of  the 
aljnormalit}-  we  have  at  least 
gotten  to  a  {joint  where  atten- 
tion may  be  called  to  variations 
in  the  thyroid,  the  thymus,  and 
thehypophy.sis,7.p.,  the  pituitary 
bodv,  one  or  all  of  these  parts 
being  found  involved  in  every 
instance  which  is  carefully 
studied.  Exactly  in  what  their 
abnormal  relations  consist,  how- 
ever, is  still  a  mystery.  With 
the  other  changes  in  the  cranial 
bones  there  occurs  a  mdening 
and  deeiiening  of  the  sella  turcica,  in  wliich  the  jiituitary  is  accommodated, 
anil  the  latter  is  often  increased  to  two  or  three  times  its  normal  proportions. 
While  one  maj'  clearly  appreciate  these  alterations  it  is  difficult  to  figure  out 
as  yet  exactly  wherein  lies  the  primary  cause  of  the  nutritional  tlisturbances. 
These  pituitary  changes  are  by  no  means  invariable,  and  instances  occur  in 
which  it  seems  but  slightly  affected.  In  proportion  as  the  disease  assumes 
these  relatively  enormous  dimensions,  tlisturl)ances  of  vision  occur,  and  there  is 
not  only  pres.sure  upon  the  ojitic  nerves,  but  exophthalmus  may  even  be  noted. 
It  must  suffice  here  to  call  attention  to  the  resemblances  as  well  as  the 
differences  between  acromegaly  and  gigantism,  which  nevertheless  may  be  asso- 
ciated in  the  .«ame  case,  or  which  may  closely  resemble  each  other  in  some 


Fig.  149. — Acromegaly  (woman  .ii  ImvIn  fiu'lit).  From 
Krause.  (Scliucharilt.)  Face  and  liands  particularly 
affected. 
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extremely  significant  ways.  It  is  impos.sible  to  avoiil  the  conclasion  that  etio- 
logically  they  are  closely  related,  while  clinically  one  lacks  some  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  other.  Throughout  the  whole  consideration  of  these 
nutritional  changes  in  bone  we  are  constantly  confronted  by  tho.se  unsolved 
problems  already  alluded  to,  which  deal  \nththe  m}^sterious  relations  ol)taining 
between  the  genital  glands,  the  thj-roid,  the  thymus,  the  pituitary,  and  per- 
haps some  of  the  lymphoid  structures  of  the  body,  and  nutrition  changes  or 
abnormalities.  This  topic  might  form  the  subject  for  a  long  essay,  Init  this,  no 
matter  how  much  information  it  might  furnish  of  that  which  is  availat)le, 
would  still  leave  the  (luestion  unsettled. 

It  is  questionable  if  any  treatment  for  acromegaly  may  be  made  really  eiTec- 
tive.  Yet,  if  such  a  case  be  seen  early  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  experi- 
ment with  the  various  extracts,  thyroid,  ovarian,  etc.,  since  through  a  well- 
directed  opotherapy  one  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  reach  the  central  cause  than 
by  any  other  means. 

Limited  or  Circujiscribed  Hypertrophy  of    Bones;   Osseous 
Elephaxti.vsis. 

Aside  from  the  leontiasis  which,  in  name  at  least,  is  a  matter  of  overgrowth 
of  the  facial  bones,  especiall}'  tlie  jaw,  we  may  have  somewhat  similar  limited 
or  circumscribed  hyjx'rtrophies  of  other  parts  of  the  bony  skeleton,  which  are 
yet  to  \x  distinguished  from  gigantism,  where  growth  seems  to  be  symmetrical, 
though  more  or  less  limited,  and  from  aci'omegaly,  alDove  described.  AVhile 
some  of  these  changes  are  compensatory,  some  are  regenerative,  and  j'et  others 
are  the  result  of  previous  inflanmiatory  processes.  Many  of  them  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  theory  of  a  periostitis  ossificans.  It  is  hard  to  distinguish  some 
of  them  again  from  the  so-called  periosteal  or  e.vter-nal  oMeopIiytet<,  which  may 
be  developmental  in  origin,  or  may  ha\-e  some  other  cause.  Moreover,  there 
occur  sclerosing  and  tmnor-forming  processes  in  the  interior  of  long  bones, 
wliich  give  rise  to  the  so-called  endosteal  formations  or  internal  osteophytes,  which 
have  also  to  be  distinguished  from  the  conditions  just  mentioned. 

Such  lesions,  for  instance,  as  tho.se  portrayed  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions may  be  the  result  at  different  times  of  different  pathological  causes,  yet 
in  the  finally  prepared  skeleton  may  all  appear  much  alike.  The  particular 
instances  here  pictured  are  taken  from  A'olkmann  and  weie  denominated  by 
him  "elephantiai?is  of  bone."     (Figs.  150  and  151.) 

Something  similar  may  be  the  result  of  hemorrhages  occurring  beneath  the 
periosteum,  or  between  the  bone  and  the  endocranium,  the  blood-clot  not  finally 
disappearing,  at  least  not  completely,  but  being  gradually  changed  into  more 
or  less  haril  bone,  with  the  jjroduction  of  that  which  would  be  ordinarily  called 
an  osteophyte. 
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The  intent   here  is  to  call  attention  ratlu-i-  to  tiiose  lesions  whicli  have  an 
al)M)lut(i\   non  inllunniitory  orij^in  than  to  spi>ak  of  the  end  results  of  the   in- 
fectious piotcssLs  wlucli  are  well  known  to  ho  often  sclerosing,  or  the  slow  con- 
se((uenccs  of  syphilitic  changes  in  bone  which  are  ilealt 
with  in  another  article. 

Exodoses  and  osteophytes,  in  general,  may  perhaps 
a.s  well  bo  considered  here  as  elsewhere.  They  arc 
({uite  worthy  to  lie  included,  at  least  in  one  way,  under 
the  classification  of  tumors,  in  that  they  are  new 
growths  and  that  they  have  no 
physiological  function.  Yet  they 
vary,  in  number  and  in  general 
clinical  course  and  appearance, 
from  the  so-called  true  ostcomata, 
and  deserve  consideration  by  them- 
selves. 

To  the  ([uite  irregular  and  ex- 
tremely variable  outgrowths  which 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  skele- 
ton, l)ut  which  spring  most  often 
from  the  more  spongy  portions,  and 
rather  from  the  extremities  than 
the  shafts  of  long  bones,  is  given 
the  term  osteophyte,  implying  there- 
by the  lawless  and  irregular,  at  the 
same  time  usually  harmless,  char- 
acter of  the  growth,  and  also  its 
multiple  features. 

Such  outgrowths,  occui'ring  in 
multiple  form,  as  are  frecjuently 
seen  along  the  vertebral  column 
of  elderly  people,  sometimes  are  to  be  included  among 
the  conditions  to  which  the  expression  "ostitis  deformans" 
is  applied,  though  sometimes  they  occur  without  any  ex- 
planation. While,  therefore,  they  may  be  a  feature  of  a  ^^^  ^^^  — Lar  e 
deforming  ostitis   they  are  not  necessarily  so,  and  unless    shieid-shaped  Exosto- 

111  •         •  r         1         A*  1  sis   Beneath  a  Chronic 

overcleveioped  or  growing  in  some  peculiar  location  where 
their  existence  gives  rise  to  pressure   symptoms,  they  are    Voikmann.) 
quite  compatible  with  good  health.     Not  infrequently,  how- 
ever, they  cluster  aroimd  the  intervertebral  joints  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
limitation  of  motion,  this  being  one  cause  of  the  rigidity  of  the  spine  so  often 
seen  in  elderly  patients.     Those   outgrowths,  to  which   ordinarily  we  give  the 


Fii  1  M  —Dense  an  I  Ex 
treme  Osteosclerosis  (  Ele 
phantiasis  Osbium  )  follo\\ 
ing  Chronic  Ulceration  of  Leg, 
(von  Voikmann.) 
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term  osteophytes,  arc,  in  other  words,  seen  more  commonly  about  the  spine 

and  the   cranium  than  elsewliere.     To  entitle   them  to  the  designation,  they 

should  arise  with  the  mildest   of   any   cause.      They  are  to   be  distinguished 

from  another  form  of  osteophytic  growths  which  are  a  feature  of  irregular  and 

abnormal  ossification  of  exuberant  callus,  and  wliich  have,  therefore,  to  do  with 

pathological   .secjuels    of    fracture. 

The    true    osteophyte    is     tlistin-  f     "  -j^ 

guished  especially  in  this,  that  it 

has    rarely     traumatic     or    ntlier 

known  cause. 

Exostoses,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  rarely  multiple  and  have  in 
the  main  this  distinguishing  feat- 
ure, that  they  do  not  involve  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  lioue  from 
which  they  spring,  l)ut  are  rather 
ilistinct  outgrowths,  often  connect- 
ed only  by  a  small  bony  pedicle. 
They  are  prone  to  develop  in 
those  locations  where  in  the  1o\\(t 
animals  there  has  been  some  bony 
process  which  has  (.lisappeareil  in 
man,  as,  for  instance,  the  supra- 
condyloid  process  at  the  lower  end 
of  both  the  humerus  and  the  fe- 
mur, especially  the  latter.  Here 
such  a  growth  may  be  regarded  as 
in  some  respects  alafi.-<lir.  While 
perfectly  innocent  in  their  structure  and  tendencies  they  are  nevertheless  some- 
times troublesome  by  accident  of  their  location  or  size.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  exostosis  which  not  infrecjuently  appears  just  above  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  femur,  or  sometimes  on  the  outer  side,  which  grows  slowly,  constitutes  a 
prominence  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  normal  bone,  and  over  ami  around 
which,  in  time,  there  is  formed  by  perfectly  natural  processes  a  tliickened  bursal 
sac,  wliichmay  contsjn  quite  a  httle  quantity  of- fluid;  the  whole  constituting  that 
wliich  is  described,  especially  in  Continental  literature,  as  exostosis  bursata  (Fig; 
152).  Every  feature  of  this  condition  is  innocent,  and  yet  it  may  assume  a  size 
which  causes  it  to  be  troublesome  and  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  disabling.  The 
bursal  sac  is  usually  distinct  from  the  synovial  ca\ity  of  the  joint,  but  may 
possibly  communicate  with  it.  The  surrounding  structures  are  displaced,  and 
in  time  perhaps  the  play  nf  muscles,  or  even  of  the  joint  itself,  is  hindered. 

The  treatment  of  exostosis  bursata  is  of  the  simplest  and  most  successful  de- 


FiG.  152. — Cartilaginous  Exostosis  (Exostosis  Bur- 
sata) at  tile  Lower  Part  of  tlie  Femur.  (Lexer:  "  Leiir- 
bucli  der  Allgemeinen  Cbirurgie,"  1905.) 
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scrij)liiin.  Tliroujili  ;i  suitaldy  [ilaiiiu'd  iiieisiuii  tlic  growth  may  l)e  easily  ex- 
])(),sr(l,  iU'tcr  wliicli  ils  rclalivcly  small  coimectiou  with  the  femur  should  be 
severed  with  cliisel  or  foreeps  ami  tlie  entire  .spongy,  l)ony  mas.s  dissected  out, 
with  its  overlying  hm'.sa. 

Leoxtia.sis. 

Lcoiitidsis  is  tlie  name  given  to  a  condition  first  described  by  A'irchow,  hav- 
ing origin  usually  in  youtli  and  confined  mainly  to  the  bones  of  the  face  and 
cranium.     In  course  it  is  very  .slow,  and  in  outlook  absolutely  hopeless.     It 

consists  of  a  painless  proliferation  of  bone, 
going  on  irregularly  and  simultaneously, 
involving  nearly  all  of  the  bones  of  the 
head.  In  consecjuence  they  become  rela- 
tively enormously  thickened,  which  gives  to 
the  head  that  ])eculiar  appearance  which  has 
caused  it  to  receive  the  descriptive  name 
leontia.sis.  (Fig.  153.)  I  have  just  stated  that 
the  growth  is  painless.  This  is  true  imtil 
tlie  bones  have  assumed  a  thickness  which 
causes  pressure  to  he  made  on  sensory 
nerves,  or  until  the  capacity  of  the  crani- 
um is  so  reduced  that  one  begins  to  see  e\i- 
tlences  of  increa.sed  brain  tension.  Though 
the  growth  is  in  itself  innocent,  the  last 
months  of  the  patient's  life  may  be  accom- 
panied by  intense  suffering,  or  by  i)aralysis  of  the  special  senses.  The  cause 
of  the  changes  is  alwolutely  unknown.  In  sojne  instances  there  have  been 
previous  attacks  of  erysipelas  or  of  suppuration  of  the  lachrymal  passages, 
and  yet  no  direct  connection  can  l^e  traced.  One  may  sum  up  our  present 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  then,  by  simj^ly  confessing  that  absolutely  nothing 
is  known  regarding  its  etiology. 

So  far  as  its  treatment  is  concerned  we  are  also  helpless.  When  such  an 
extent  of  the  cranium  is  involved  as  we  see  in  most  instances  there  is  no  possi- 
bility either  of  resection  or  of  any  other  operation  which  will  permit  of  any 
benefit  to  the  patient. 

R.\CHiTis:  Rickets. 

In  general,  rickets  constitutes  a  disease  to  be  spoken  of  as  among  the  con- 
stitutional and  general  nutritional,  whose  most  pronounced  expressions  are 
seen  in  the  bony  skeleton.  While  essentially  diathetic  and  often  spoken  of  as  a 
starvation  disease,  it  is  consecjuently  most  looked  for  among  the  children  of  the 
very  poor.     It  is  a  starvation  matter,  however,  only  in  that  the  bones  of  the 


15.3. — Leontiasis    Ossea. 
\'olkmann.) 
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growing  foetus  or  infant  are  starved,  since  they  do  not  secure  a  proper  amount 
of  nourishment,  this  haxing  to  do  more  with  the  financial  means  or  social  en- 
vironment of  their  parents  than  with  physical  conditions,  and  being  solelj'  a 
question  of  suitable  nutritional  supply  for  the  needs  of  a  growing  fcctus.  Some 
of  the  most  pronounced  cases  of  rickets  are  seen  among  the  cliildren  of  the  well- 
to-do,  whose  mothers,  however,  have  either  been  deficient  in  the  quality  of  the 
milk  with  which  they  have  nursed  their  children,  or  of  the  blood  which  they 
furnished  them  pre^'ious  to  their  liirth,  or  else  who  have  been  so  devoted  to 
social  affairs  as  to  have  neglected  their  primary  maternal  duties,  and  have  left 
the  question  of  nourishment  cither  to  artificial  foods  or  to  living  substitutes 
for  themselves. 

Under  the  general  term  rickets  have,  moreover,  been  included  conditions 
leading  to  practically  identical  results,  but  perhaps  arising  from  different  sources, 
so  that  when  consitlering  the  subject  analytically  we  should  separate  those  cases 
arising  from  prenatal  conditions  and  those  having  a  postnatal  origin.  In  other 
words,  an  infant  may  he  Iwrn  with  characteristics  of  what  is  known  as  inira- 
vtcrine  rickets,  inclu<ling  the  various  chondro-dystrophies ;  or  an  apparently 
healthy  infant  ma}\  from  lack  of  proper  food,  develop  the  essential  features  of 
the  rickety  condition,  and  more  or  less  quickly  fall  into  a  general  state  indis- 
tinguishable from  that  produced  in  the  aforementioned  way.  Again,  a  little 
later  in  life  children  who  are  half  or  more  than  half  starved,  and  who  are  brought 
up,  as  are  many  of  the  children  of  the  very  poor,  especially  in  large  cities,  amidst 
the  worst  of  hygienic  surroundings,  gradually  develop  deformities  wliich  are 
only  explainable  on  the  occurrence  of  the  same  general  changes  which  denote 
rickets  in  the  instances  already  noticed.  And,  finally,  there  is  a  so-called  adult 
or  even  senile  type,  which  is  perhaps  not  rickets  in  its  proper  sen,se,  but  should 
rather  be  considered  as  an  expression  of  osteomalacia  or  senile  atrophy  of  bone, 
usually  free  from  expressions  of  at  least  acute  or  actual  disease,  but  producing 
deformities  of  various  types,  sometimes  of  the  atrophic,  sometimes  of  the  hyper- 
trophic, form. 

As  between  rickets  and  all  tliat  has  Ix'en  included  under  the  term,  and  osteo- 
malacia, it  has  not  always  been  possible  to  make  clear  chstinctions,  desirable 
though  it  be  to  have  them. 

So  far  as  the  bio-pathology  and  pathological  anatomy  of  rachitis  are  concerned 
the  most  conspicuous  change  is,  of  course,  in  the  disappearance  of  those  mineral 
elements  which  give  the  bone  its  rigid  support,  and  which  suffer  a  notable  dim- 
inution. Normal  proportions  existing  between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic 
elements  of  bone  are  about  thirty-five  to  sixty-fi\-e,  whereas  in  typical  rickety 
bones  these  figures  are  just  about  reversed,  and  the  mineral  elements  sink  to 
about  thirty-five  per  cent  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  normal.  Next  to  tlus  change 
the  most  [Ji-onounced  is  an  al^normal  proliferation  of  the  periosteum,  as  well  as 
of  the  endosteum,  with  a  sulistitution  of  richlv  celhilar  fibrous  tissue  for  the 
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more  typic'iil  l)()ny  elcnieuts,  ami  tlie  sub.scHiuent  (Icvelopnu'iil  llicrciii  of  a  ^•ely 
spongy  osteoid  tissue;  these  changes  occurring  especially  in  (lie  epiphyseal  re- 
gions and  at  those  points  where  cartilage  is  being  transformed  intn  hone.  Here 
there  is  an  irregular,  vascular,  and  fibrous  invasion  of  the  cartilage,  and  changes 
occur,  especially  a-long  that  zone  where  calcification  should  be  taking  place,  so 
that  cartilage  itself  assumes  more  and  more  the  a.pi)earance  of  osteoid  tissue, 
yet  lacks  its  i-igidity.  The  shar])  differences  which  usually  exist  between  the 
cartilage  and  the  red  marrow  disa]>i)ear,  the  whitish  calcification  line  vanishes, 
and  the  entire  region  between  cartilage  antl  bone  becomes  far  less  distinct. 
Meantime  externally  the  periosteum  is  proliferating  with  more  or  less  formation 
of  osteophytes.  In  brief,  when  section  is  made  of  bone  thus  involved,  the  nor- 
mal picture  is  quite  altered,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  confused  and  commingled  col- 
lection of  all  those  elements  which  go  to  make  up  ordinary  bone  structure. 

Regarding  the  nature  of  these  changes,  notions  have  been  mainly  divided 
between  two  extremes,  some  holding  that  the  first  change  was  the  solution  of 
the  mineral  elements  and  their  absorption  into  the  blood  stream,  the  other 
changes  being  secondary.  Others  have  held,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  primary 
change  is  the  organic  alteration  of  the  bone  tissue,  the  loss  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium salts  serving  to  check  I'ather  than  to  make  it  more  pronounced.  Being 
concerned  less  with  the  minute  nature  of  the  disease  than  with  its  clinical  and 
surgical  expressions,  we  will  refer  the  reader  for  further  information  in  tliis 
direction  to  the  large  treatises  on  pathology,  which  concern  themselves  espe- 
cially with  cjuestions  of  this  character.  At  all  events,  be  the  origin  what  it 
may,  significant  indications  of  rachitis  rarely  appear  before  the  fourth  month 
after  birth,  so  that,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  an  intra-uterine  origin,  one 
scarcely  sees  them  vmtil  this  date  is  reached.  It  is  during  the  second  year 
that  they  become  most  prominent  and  most  often  noticeable,  while  during  the 
third  year  they  are  much  less  conmion. 

Rickets  is  not  a  disease  of  any  one  race  or  climate.  Nevertheless,  it  is  nuich 
more  freciuent  in  some  parts  of  the  world  than  in  others.  For  instance,  it  is 
relatively  unconnnon  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  still  more  so  in  India,  China,  Japan, 
and  Austraha:  while  in  northern  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Greenland,  it  is  almost 
unknown.  On  the  contrary,  in  southern  Europe,  even  in  its  mountainous 
regions,  and  in  Great  Britain,  as  in  the  more  crowded  portions  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  quite  prevalent,  and  may  be  looked  for,  not  alone  in  the  homes  of 
the  poor  antl  ill-fed,  but  often  in  those  of  the  well-to-do,  for  reasons  already 
given.  Inasmuch  as  cold  weather  tends  to  keep  children  indoors,  its  worst  and 
most  acute  expressions  are  met  oftener  in  winter  than  in  summer.  In  tliis 
chapter  we  have  to  concern  ourselves  obviously  only  with  those  indications  of 
rickets  which  pertain  to  the  osseous  system,  and  of  these  it  may  perhaps  first 
be  said  that  scarcely  one,  if  any,  bone  in  the  body  is  exempt  from  its  character- 
istic alterations.     They  may  be  topographically  aiTanged  as  follows: 
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1.  Alterations  in  the  head,  including  so-called  eranio-tabes,  or  softening  of  the 
cranial  bones,  especially  those  of  the  vertex,  in  spots,  in  such  a  way  that  ]ierfo!-a- 
tions  may  follow  the  softened  areas  and  the  faulty  cranium  liecome  fent'stratcil. 
Furthermore,  we  may  have  here  witlening  of  the  fontanelles,  thickening  of  the 
frontal  and  parietal  prominences,  as  well  as  of 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  marked  irregularity 
in  the  erui)tion  of  the  teeth,  and  cjuite  sig- 
nificant alterations  in  the  alveolar  {processes. 

2.  //)  the  chef<t  the  phenomenon  most  fre- 
quently ncned  is  the  so-called  rachitic  rosary, 
produced  by  typical  enlargement,  i.e..  pro- 
liferation, of  the  costochondral  junctions,  and 
ajipearing  most  pronouncedly  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eighth  ribs.  Beside  this  almost  path- 
ognomonic sign  there  are  alterations  in  the 
dimensions  and  shape  of  the  thorax,  includ- 
ing pi-ominence  of  the  breast-bone,  produc- 
ing the  so-called  ''pigeon  breast,"  widening 
of  the  lower  lateral  diameter  and  intensifica- 
tion of  the  S-like  curves  of  the  clavicles. 
The  spinal  column  suffers  less  often  than  do 
the  ribs  and  breast-bone,  l)ut  there  may  be 
produced  very  distinctive  alterations  of  con- 
tour, causing  spinal  curvatures,  that  need  to 
be  distinguished  etiologically  from  those 
caused  by  spontlylitis  or  by  a  scoliosis  from 
pervertetl  function. 

3.  The  pelvis  is  a  frecjuent  site  for  well- 
markeil  alterations  in  contour,  and  especially 
in  dimensions,  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  leading 
to  changes  which  especially  concern  the  ob- 
stetrician, since  b}'  some  of  them  parturition 
is  made  at  least  difficult  and  sometimes  quite 
impossible.  Consequently  the  iiuestion  of 
rickety  jxdvic  bones  is  sometimes  insej)- 
araiile  from   that  of  the  most  severe  ol^stetrical  or  gyniecological  operations. 

4.  In  the  upper  extremity  is  noted  most  often  tliickening  of  the  epiphyses, 
which  appears  usually  first  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  and  radius,  but  which 
may  involve  both  ends  of  all  three  of  the  main  arm  bones. 

5.  The  lower  e.rtremities  furnish  more  pronounced  illustrations  because  upon 
them  rests  the  weight  of  the  body  so  soon  as  rickety  children  begin  to  walk, 
and  because  this  weight  will  naturally  tend  to  produce  curvatures  or  other  de- 


FiG.   154. — Fcetal  Cretinism.      (Bode, 
Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  93.) 
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formities  when  bones  called  upon  to  support  it  are  abnormally  flexible.  Here 
the  earliest  changes  a])pear  usually  either  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  or  about 
(he  knee,  and  various  degrees  of  hiiocl;-l;nv(\  lioir-Ivij,  and  jldt-jani  betoken  the 
type  of  the  disease  an<l  may  easily  ]>ermit  its  innuediate  recognition.  The  re- 
lations of  rickety  softening  to  coxa  vara  are  also  moi'e  and  more  frecpiently  noted. 
Extreme  involvement  of  all  four  extremities  may  even  compel  young  children 
to  creep  vipon  all  fours  instead  of  assuming  a  natvn'al  gait. 

Sometimes  tliese  rachitic  bones  fracture  very  easily,  in  which  case  one  may 
assume  an  early  and  more  complete  form  of  decalcification  of  the  bones.  On 
the  other  hand,  after  the  early  expressions  of  rickets  have  ])assed  and  the  de- 
formities alone  remain,  children  having  recovered  from  the  diathetic  condition, 
one  is  often  astonished  to  see  with  what  amount  of  force  he  must  act  in  order  to 
restore  bones  to  their  natural  contour,  and  this  is  true  whether  he  is  attempting 
forcible  redressment,  i.e.,  osteoclasis,  or  is  making  bone  division  antl  using  the 
bone  chisel.  There  seems  in  this  way  to  be  more  than  complete  atonement  for 
early  calcareous  losses,  and  bones  now  are  unusually  hard  and  dense  which  at 
one  time  were  soft  enough  to  bend  easily. 

Briefly  sunnned  up,  then,  we  may  say  that  in  rachitic  bone  the  actual  con- 
dition is  one  of  a  tliin  cortex  which  still  contains  mineral  matter,  which  is  sur- 
rounded l)y  a  layer  of  so-called  osteoitl  tissue,  fronr  which  calcium  salts  have 
disapjieared.  This  at  least  is  the  actual  condition  in  many  of  these  cases  which 
permit  of  the  so-called  green-stick  fracture.  Here  the  concave  wall  of  the  shaft 
breaks,  according  to  Rehn,  because  it  is  exposetl  to  the  greatest  strain ;  the  op- 
posing side  of  the  bone,  being  stretched  until  it  reaches  a  point  whei'e  it  can  no 
longer  stand  it,  may  finally  yield.  In  these  cases  when  callus  forms  it  is 
produced  at  the  point  of  actual  fracture,  that  is,  on  the  concave  side,  and  may 
attain  so  great  a  strength  that  the  angulation  is  corrected  and  the  general  con- 
tour of  the  bone  improved.  A  complete  fracture  in  rickets  seems  less  conmion 
than  green-stick.  Here  again  the  actual  interrelations  of  these  various  condi- 
tions of  bone  are  by  no  means  standard  nor  everywhere  considered  even  under 
the  same  caption.  \Miat  one  writer  refers  to  under  the  name  rickets  another 
may  include  in  his  chapter  on  osteomalacia,  all  of  which  adds  to  the  difficulty 
of  accurate  and  scientific  or  analytical  consitleration  of  the  subject. 

If  other  accompanying  indications  of  ricket.s  are  mentioned  here  it  is  only 
that  diagnosis  may  be  facilitated.  Briefly  and  for  this  purpose  it  may  be 
therefore  stated  that  rickety  children  are  usually  more  or  less  ana-mic,  and 
often  suffer  from  failure  of  digestion  and  from  constipation,  with  meteorism,  or 
sometimes  from  intractable  diarrhoea.  Pulmonary  catarrhs  and  inflammations 
frequently  attack  them,  and  they  seem  peculiarly  susceptible  to  all  sorts  of  in- 
trathoracic cUseases.  So  far  as  their  nervous  systems  are  concerned  there  is 
increased  irritability,  sometimes  amounting  almost  to  mania,  which  may  include 
sleeplessness  and  restlessness,  with  cramps  and  occasional  lar^Tigismus,  while, 
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especially  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  tetany  is  frequently  met  with  in  these 
cases.  The  spleen  is  nearly  always  enlarged,  the  liver  is  frequently  increased 
in  size,  by  wliich  the  abdomen  becomes  abnormally  large  and  prominent;  the 
muscles  are  weak  and  atrophic,  not  infrequently  subject  to  some  spasmodic 
affection,  j'et,  pecuUarly,  while  other  tissues  fail  to  develop,  there  is  usually 
abundance  of  fat.  \'asomotor  disturbances  are  especially  indicated  by  the 
profuseness  with  which  the  subjects  of  this  disease  perspire,  especially  during 
sleep,  about  the  head  and  forehead. 

The  pecuhar  spasms,  especially  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  above  alluded 
to  (i.e.,  laryngismus),  cannot  be  dissociated  from  those  so  expressive  of  that 
general  condition  kno\\ii  as  the  Ktatus  lymplialicus,  and  it  deeply  concerns  the 
clinician  to  ascertain  more  and  more  fully  the  relations  between  these  and 
rickets.  Tliis  is  all  a  part  of  that  general  difficulty  of  as.signing  a  distinct,  spe- 
cific cause  for  each  expression  of  defective  nutrition  or  abnormal  over-nutrition. 
I  have  elsewhere  called  attention  to  the  possibihty  of  recognition  by  the 
surgeon  of  the  status  Ijinphaticus  when  present  (Surgery,  Gynecology,  and  Ob- 
stetrics, August,  1905,  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ajnerican  Surgical  Asso- 
ciation for  1905).  I  took  occasion  there  to  show  that  many  rickety  children 
had  the  so-called  hinphatic  diathesis  so  pronoimcedly  present  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  be  most  cautious  in  the  use  of  anaesthetics.  I  insert  this  here 
because  of  the  still  further  relationship  between  the  status  lymphaticus  and 
the  enhanced  dangers  pertaining  to  the  use  of  these  drugs;  all  of  wliich  is  fully 
set  forth  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  The  complicated  relationships  are 
furthermore  indicated  in  the  fact  that  opotherapy  is  equally  advantageous  in 
both  conditions,  wliile  the  general  h^'gienic  measures,  as  well  as  drugs  to  be 
administered,  are  identical. 

Differential  diagnosis  is,  then,  mainly  to  be  made  between  osteomalacia, 
hereditary  sypliilis;.  tubercidosis,  and  incipient  hydrocephalus.  So  far  as  osteo- 
malacia is  concerned  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  cases  of  one  type  are  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  other,  and  there  is  no  doubt  again  but  that  atropine  and 
rachitic  changes  may  be  so  combined  as  to  make  some  cases  impossible  of 
assignment.  In  general,  however,  rachitis  is  a  disease  of  childhood,  while  the 
orcUnary  form  of  osteomalacia  is  rather  one  of  adults.  Abrupt  distinctions 
cannot  here  be  made. 

So  far  as  concerns  hereditary  syphilis  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  ra- 
chitic children  are  born  of  syphilitic  and  cachectic  parents,  especially  mothers, 
but  the  actual  relations  between  the  two  diseases  are  accidental  rather  than 
causative.  While  sypliilis  of  the  mother  may  account  for  malnutrition  of  the 
foetus,  there  is  no  reason  why  two  morbitl  processes  may  not  go  on  simultane- 
ously, each  perhaps  being  tincturetl  by  the  other.  From  tuberculosis  it  is  rarely 
necessary  to  djfferentiate  rickets,  save  in  accounting  for  certain  spinal  curva- 
tures, and  even  here  it  should  be  rarely  if  ever  difficult.     Hydrocephalus  may 
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also  occur  in  rickety  infants  or  cliildren,  without  bc>ing  necessarily  attributable  to 
this  disease,  but,  in  the  first  stages,  when  ossification  is  known  to  be  slow  and 
the  sutures  are  ununited,  wliile  tlie  skull  is  l)eginnin,!i  to  expand,  tlien  one  may 
be  still  in  doul)t . 

Concerning  tlie  various  deforniities  atti'il)utalilc  tu  rickets  the  reader  must 
consult  other  portions  of  tliis  work,  for  it  is  certainly  unnecessary  to  reiterate 


Fig.   155.— Extreme   Rachitism.     Case  of  Louis  Guillot,  aged  56,  of  Lyon,  France.      (Duplay  et 
Reclus:  "Traite  de  Chirurgie,"  Pari.'?,  1800.) 


here  descriptions  which  need  to  be  more  fully  given  in  other  chapters.  They 
have  been  sufficiently  recounted  by  many,  and  it  must  here  suffice  to  say  tliat 
curvatures  and  affections  of  all  of  the  bones,  involving  their  size  and  shape, 
may  be  met  with,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  any  imaginable  alteration  which  has 
not  been  noted.  (Figs,  and  156.)  So  far  as  they  constitute  orthopedic  tlefects  or 
deformities,  they  are  amenable  to  mechanical  and  operative  treatment,  to  a  degree 
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which  IS  now  both  surprising  and  gratifying.  The  introduction  of  the  general 
principle  of  subcutaneous  osteotomy,  for  instance,  applicable  in  so  many  parts 
of  the  body,  and  in  so  many  ways,  has  constituted  a  very  distinct  advance  in 
orthopetlic  surger}',  wliile  the  observance  of  an  accurate  aseptic  technique  has 
made  it  almost  alisolutely  safe.  A  combination,  then,  of  operative  treatmeni  and 
external  support  can  be  devised  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  nearly  every  case, 
certainly  of  every  one  taken  at  a  reasonably  early  period.     That  museums  are 


Fig.    156.— a  Skeleton  Completely  Deformed  by  Rachitis.      (Fort:    "Pathologic  et  Clinique  Chi- 
rurgicales,"   Paris,   1873.) 

filled  with  examples  of  extreme  distortions  and  deformities  is  an  indication  of 
ignorance  in  the  past  rather  than  of  present  limitations. 

So  far  as  the  general  treatment  of  rickets  is  concerned  one  must  have  regard 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  patient,  be  he  young  or  old,  and  must  first  concern 
himself  with  such  an  environment  as  to  afford  sunlight  and  fresh  air  in  abun- 
dance, with  food  adapted  to  his  special  needs,  made  rich  enough,  especially  in 
the  calcium  salts,  and  abundant  enough  to  permit  no  lack  in  this  direction.  Yet 
VOL.  in.— 23 
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f(ir  children  who  fsui't'cr  from  clironic  constipation  or  from  ()l)stinate  diarrhoea 
it  is  not  easy  to  arranjie  snch  a  diet  list.  In  the  way  of  ilriKj^^  one  must  make 
a  judicious  combination  of  opotherapy  and  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  chem- 
ist; and  such  judicious  selection  will  require  a  careful  regard  as  well  to  whether 
we  are  considering  the  actual  and  active  condition  or  its  mere  consequences. 
The  ana'inia  is  to  be  overcome,  the  lacking  mineral  elements  are  to  be  supplied, 
and,  if  we  have  any  adequate  knowledge  of  tho.se  mysterious  primary  causes 
whose  interdependence  has  been  disturbed,  and  whose  general  public  expres- 
sion is  the  rickety  condition,  we  must  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it.  If, 
moreover,  it  be  niatle  to  appear  that  all  this  can  be  best  effected  through  a 
suitable  opotherapy,  then  this  must  not  be  neglected.  While  there  is  still  so 
much  to  learn  specific  directions  cannot  yet  lie  given.  But  mi  infant  or  young 
child  .sliduld  he  treated  for  the  actire  raehitie  conditio}/  u-ithoid  id  least  an  experi- 
nient(d  trial  of  pituitari/,  tlu/roid,  thymtis,  or  one  of  the  other  aninud  extract-'^,  com- 
bined perhaps  with  bone  marrow,  while,  at  the  same  time,  (hstinctly  lacking 
elements  may  be  supplied  by  an  assimilable  and  palatable  combination  of  such 
remedies  as  the  hypophcsphites  or,  better  still,  the  glycerophosphates,  unless 
the  latter  prove  too  stimulating,  with  phosphoric  acid,  with  manganese,  or  with 
iron,  the  constant  effort  being  to  do  enough  in  this  direction,  yet  not  to  overdo. 
The  rapidity  with  which  young  rickety  children  can  be  built  up  and  made 
to  lose  their  irritability,  their  anaemia,  and  their  dyscrasia,  by  keeping  them 
in  the  open,  feeding  them  proper  food,  and  administering  small  doses  of  some 
of  the  above  preparations,  makes  rickets,  after  all,  and  especially  when  taken 
early,  a  most  satisfactory  disease  to  treat,  results  being  striking  antl  gratifying 
in  proportion  as  one  has  complete  control  and  early  assumption  of  responsi- 
bilities. 

Osteomalacia;  Osteopsathyrosis;  Fkagilitas  Ossium;  Osteoporosis; 
Halisteresis. 

Under  these  various  terms  are  included  conditions  whose  final  expression  is 
one  either  of  softening  or  of  textural  weakening,  or  both,  with  abnormal  flexi- 
bility or  fragility  of  bones.  The  condition  may  be  brought  about  by  more  than 
one  cause,  although  beliind  every  possible  case  are  the  essential  features  of 
defective  nutrition  and  disappearance  of  calcareous  material,  but  the  clinical 
result  appears  in  either  one  of  two  forms,  i.e.,  such  softening  with  consequent 
flexibilitij  as  to  permit  of  distortion  and  deformity,  or  such  actual  iveaketiing  and 
fragility  as  to  permit  of  fractures  with  a  minimum  of  violence,  even  to  a  degree 
justifying  the  expression  ^^spontaneous."  Inasmuch  as  these  terms  are  some- 
what differently  used  by  various  authors  it  is  not  easy  to  give  each  an  exact 
significance  wMch  shall  be  acceptable  to  all. 

In  most  respects  these  conditions  are  all  atrophic  and  retrograde,  and  in  the 
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main  they  pertain  to  bones  already  fully  developed;  nevertheless,  in  bones 
which  have  not  attained  full  development,  atrophic  disturbances  take  similar, 
liut  not  identical,  courses.  Occasionally  the  disease  has  appeared  in  endemic 
form,  and  considerable  areas  of  country  have  at  various  times  been  affected ;  as, 
for  instance,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
South  Germany.  Ostcomalarin  of  the 
adult   begins    usually    with    a   well- 

.  marked  congestion  of  tlie  marrow, 
and  an  extreme  vascular  disturl)ance 
which  nuist  be  referreii  to  vaso- 
motor influences.  In  other  cases  ab- 
solutely no  satisfactor}^  explanation 
is  at  hand. 

Tlic  expression  JuiIisU'rcsis  refers 
especially  to  decalcification  of  the 
bones,  i.e.,  where  calcareous  salts 
disappear  by  solution  and  absorption, 
lea\'ing  the  bone  actually  softened 
and  in  consequence  more  penetrable. 
The  mai'row  may  now  lie  subject  to 
hemorrhages,  and  pigmentary  tlepos- 

'its  may  mark  their  site,  or  cystic 
degenerations  may  replace  the  out- 
poured blood.  "Whether  the  affected 
bone  shall  be  made  flexible  or  fragile 
will  depend  not  so  much  upon  the 
disappearance  of  its  mineral  matter 
as  upon  exactly  what  happens  to  its 
other  texture,  i.e.,  it  is  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  the  atrophic 
and  tlegenerative  process. 

Puerperal  Osteomalacia. — There  is 
a  well-known  puerperal  form,  which 
may  begin  early  during  pregnancy  or 
perhaps  not  until  its  conclusion.  It 
usually  comes  on  with  severe  pains 
which  are  too  often  considered  "  rheu- 
matic," while  the  bone-softening  process  appears  to  connnence  in  the  pelvis,  be- 
ing accompanied  by  more  or  less  limitation  of  motion  in  the  hip  joint,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  patient  exhibits  a  peculiar  gait,  and  sometimes  actually 
become.'^  shorter,  i.e.,  the  body  length  or  height  is  actually  diminished.  With 
changes  in  the  femoral  necks  the  acetabula  sink  deeper  into  the  sides  of  the 


Fig.    157.^ 


-Congenital  Osteomalacia,      (v 
Volkmann.) 
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pelvis,  and  then  begin  changes  in  the  ))clvic  girdle  itself.  Sometimes  the  altera- 
tions seem  to  be  checked  at  this  point,  leaving,  of  counse,  permanent  deformity 
of  llu'  |)arts  involved;  and  occasionally  it  appears  that  a  sclerotic  process 
takes  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  going  on,  and  final  recovery  is  marked 
by  osteosclerosis,  all  of  which,  however,  may  change  with  succeeding  pregnancy. 
Should  the  softening  extend  to  the  vertebral  column  and  the  throrax,  then  pro- 
nounced deformities  are  there  pi'oduced.     Their  development  is  nearly  always 


Fig.  16. — Classical  Case  of  Morand's  of  General  Osteomalacia.      (Skeleton  in  the  Mus6e  Dupuy- 
tren,    Paris.) 


accompanied  by  more  or  less  pain.  In  the  typical  complete  ca.ses  similar  soften- 
ing involves  the  other  bones  of  the  skeleton,  while  marked  deformities  occur 
about  the  joints,  and  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  become  more  or  less  bent,  the 
result  being  a  crippling  of  the  entire  body,  which  may  be  partially  or  completely 
disabling.  The  puerperal  forms  are,  as  a  rule,  more  rapid  in  course  than  the 
so-called  spontaneous  or  non-puerperal,  the  latter  beginning  most  often  in  the 
vertebral  column. 

Somewhat  different  is  the  clinical  type  of  cases  which  are  more  entitled  to 
the  term  fragilitas  ossium — cases  in  which  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
exhibit  few  or  no  recognizable  features  until,  with  scarcely  any  violence,  a  fract- 
ure, usually  of  a  long  bone,  takes  place,  the  circumstances  attending  it  first 
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calling  attention  to  the  unusual  frangibility  of  the  bone,  and  leading  to  inquiry 
concerning  its  cause.  Thus  occur  the  so-called  "spontaneous  fractures,"  the 
term  being  a  misnomer,  yet  in  such  general  use  as  to  necessitate  its  continuance. 

Spontaneous  fracture  is  by  no  means,  however,  a  necessary  indication  of 
this  condition  alone,  since  it  may  be  really  an  expression  of  the  presence  of  cancer 
in  the  hone.  Of  these  cases  in  general  it  must  be  said  that  their  occurrence 
should  lead,  first,  to  an  estimate  of  the  general  nutritional  condition  of  the  body 
especially  its  bony  framework,  and,  secondly,  to  a  careful  examination  both  of 
the  patient's  liistoryand  of  his  present  condition,  in  order  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  concealed  and  perhaps  un.'^usjiected  cancer.  A  history  of  previous  oper- 
ation for  malignant  tumor,  or  of  existence  of  cancer  in  the  family  history,  would 
lentl  the  strongest  probability  to  the  belief  that  the  bone  at  fault  had  snapped 
because  weakened  by  this  disease.  This  is  one  of  the  directions  in  which 
Roentgen's  cUscovery  has  furnished  the  greatest  aid  to  the  surgeon,  since  a  well- 
taken  skiagram  will  usually  reveal  the  nature  of  the  condition  at  a  glance. 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  in  which  to  consider  fracture  due  to  cancer, 
and  our  sole  purpose  here  must  be  some  reference  to  the  possibilities  of  such 
accidents  when  bone  nutrition  is  at  fault.  Syphilis,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by 
caries,  tends  to  over-development  of  bone  rather  than  to  its  structural  weaken- 
ing, although  perhaps  behind  the  nutritional  changes  which  would  seem  prima- 
rily at  fault  there  niaj'  be  a  syphilitic  cachexia;  but  true  syphihs  of  bone,  of 
non-carious  character,  is  u.sually  hypertrophic  in  its  expressions  rather  than 
atrophic. 

In  all  probability  some  at  least  of  the  so-called  intra-uterine  fractures  are 
also  expressions  of  conditions  similar  to  those  mentioned  above.  The  de- 
formities to  which  they  may  lead,  or  the  pseudarthroses,  are  matters  not  ger- 
mane to  the  present  consideration.  It  is  rather  with  the  possibility  of  their 
existence  that  we  have  to  deal.  Doubtless  in  some  instances  they  are  due  to 
the  so-called  periosteal  dysplasia,  by  which  bone  is  weakened,  even  when  shaped 
to  the  natural  type,  or  hindered  in  its  development  until  it  leads  to  deformity 
occurring  previous  to  birth. 

The  expression  osteopsathyrosis,  introduced  by  Lobstein,  has  reference  rather 
to  the  existence  of  bone  fragility  appearing  in  different  members  of  the  same 
famil}',  or  having  at  least  hereditary  features.  Lobstein  especially  called  atten- 
tion to  instances  of  tliis  character  involving  several  generations,  and  occurring 
in  previoasly  and  otherwise  healthy  individuals;  but,  when  once  occiu-ring  in 
them,  being  produced  by  changes  from  which  they  do  not  subsequently  become 
free;  so  that,  fracture  once  occurring,  the  individual  is  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  subject  to  similar  accidents.  Tliis  tendency  may  appear  in  early  childhood 
or  not  until  adult  Ufe  is  reached.  Thus,  Arnott  has  reported  a  child  of  fourteen 
that  since  its  third  year  had  over  thirty-one  fractures,  and  Blanchard,  of  Chi- 
cago, some  years  ago,  published  the  case  of  a  woman,  then  twenty-seven  years 
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of  age,  \v!i()  liad,  up  to  that  time,  sustained  over  one  Inuidred  fractures;  in  her 
case  it  being  merely  necessary  to  shde  her  gently  from  the  sofa  to  the  floor  to 
break  some  bone. 

Another  very  important  form  of  bone  softening  is  met  with  in  certain 
insane  patients  and  others  who  sttffer  from  various  diseases  of  the  central  nervous 
system.  (Jrossly,  the  bone  changes  lead  to  nothing  more  conspicuous  than  a 
possible  diminution  of  measurement.  The  internal  condition,  however,  is  one 
of  marked  porosity  or  sponginess,  with  partial  disappearance  of  calcareous  salts, 
the  result  being  an  extremely  fragile  structure  wliich  permits  of  fracture  on 
small  violence.  Injuries  in  such  indi\'iduals  may  assume  considerable  medico- 
legal importance,  since  in  an  asylum,  for  instance,  the  physical  force  required 
for  the  humane  and  even  gentle  control  of  a  maniacal  patient  may  nevertheless 
be  sufficient  to  ).)r(jduce  multiple  fractures,  especially  of  the  rilis  or  arms,  as 
would  be  quite  natural  when  making  such  restraint.  Thus  I  recall  one  instance 
that  occurred  in  a  state  hospital,  whose  officers  and  attendants  were  charged  with 
gross  cruelty,  in  that  numerous  fractures  of  the  ribs  were  found  in  the  case  of 
a  cei'tain  i^atient  dying  after  an  acute  mania  had  run  its  full  cour.se.  The  news- 
paper sensation  whicli  was  made  out  of  the  incident  letl  to  a  legal  investiga- 
tion and  even  to  a  suit  for  damages.  In  this  case  I  was  able  to  demonstrate 
before  the  jury  that  portions  of  the  ribs  taken  from  the  patient's  thorax  were  so 
fragile  and  weakened  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  almost  to  jjulverize  them  be- 
tween the  fingers.     Needless  to  say,  the  damage  suit  was  quashed. 

Nor  is  insanity  the  only  form  of  mental  and  nervous  disease  in  wliich  this 
condition  may  occur.  While  it  is  not  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  every 
such  ces3,  it  may  be  of  almost  any  of  them,  at  lea.st  in  some  form  and  to  some 
extent.  Here,  again,  the  condition  would  seem  a  primary  failure  or  fault  of 
nutrition,  and  it  would  be  practically  a  waste  of  time  were  we  at  this  point  to 
try  to  follow  the  changes  further,  or  to  describe  them  more  accurately.  It  is  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  which  is  here  especially  to  be  emphasized. 

As  between  deformity  and  fracture,  then,  it  is  a  question  of  just  the  extent 
to  which  absorption  of  calcium  salts  or  other  structural  weakening  of  the  bone 
shall  have  occurred,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  one  may  ever  see  two  cases 
exactly  alike.  This,  however,  is  of  minor  importance.  The  main  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  deformity  and  fracture  may  alike  result,  defoi'inity  gradually 
producing  changes  which  distort  more  or  less  of  the  whole  skeleton,  wliile  fract- 
ures succeed  one  another  as  accident  or  circumstance  may  determine.  A  more 
careful  inquiry  into  the  subject,  with  a  study  of  its  literature,  will  reveal  illus- 
trations (pictorial)  of  all  imaginable  forms  of  alteration.  There  are  the  some- 
what historical  cases  of  Billroth  and  Dupuytren,  and  many  others,  with  the 
specimens  which  may  be  seen  in  the  larger  pathological  museums  of  the  world, 
especially  those  of  Paris,  Vienna,  and  London,  where  all  sorts  of  distortions 
and  crippUng  changes  have  been   collected.     One  might  fill  pages  with  re]iro- 
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ductioiis  of  pictures  from  otlicr  works,  which  might  perhaps  serve  to  make  the 
subject  more  impressive,  but  wliich  woukl  shed  no  hght  upon  the  pathology 
antl  which  shoukl  not  be  needed  to  impress  the  possibihty  of  these  atropine  and 
regenerative  conditions  in  bone. 

While  gi\'ing  up  the  attempt  to  find  a  suitable  explanation  for  even  a 
large  proportion  of  these  cases,  one  nevertheless  must  feel  that  he  may  include 
acute  starvation,  or  that  more  chronic  expression  of  insufficiency  of  food  that 
comes  with  pregnancy,  when  the  needs  of  the  developing  foetus  call  for  more 
calcareous  material  tlian  is  furnished  from  without,  so  that  its  mother's  tissues 
are  deprived  of  it;  or,  again,  that  form  of  starvation  in  which  intra-uterine  de- 
velopment is  limited  because  the  mother  has  an  insufficient  supply  of  general 
nutritional  material ;  all  of  which  cases  would  come  under  the  head  of  general 
and  nutritional  changes.  The  role  which  certain  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
may  play  was  acknowledged  at  the  outset,  and  by  allusion  to  the  "trophic" 
nerves.  Without  knowing  exactly  w^iat  is  meant  by  this  expression  one  may 
nevertheless  feel  that  the  governing  influence,  be  it  what  it  may.  is  occasionally 
disturbed,  and  that  control  of  that  which  presides  over  nutrition  is  lost  That 
heredity  is  not  a  negligiijlc  quantity  would  also  apiwar,  antl  that  syphilis,  ac- 
quired or  inherited,  cannot  be  neglected  is  shown  by  the  good  effects  which 
sometimes  follow  the  administration  of  antisyphilitic  remedies.  Finally,  tho.se 
mysterious  influences,  which  have  been  elsewhere  alluded  to  in  this  article, 
anel  which  exist  between  the  genital  glands  and  some  of  the  other  special  glands 
of  the  body,  with  their  so-called  internal  secretions,  and  with  perversions  of 
the  same,  cannot  be  disregarded,  although  they  cannot  at  present  Ije  pursued 
to  any  very  exact  or  profitable  issue. 

So  far  as  treatment  of  these  conditions  is  concernetl  one  may  say  the  same 
here  as  has  been  said  elsewhere  in  this  article:  nutrition  must  be  regulated, 
if  possible,  and  when  calcium  .salts  are  deficient  they  must  be  administered, 
even  though  the  greater  jiortion  thereof  be  passed  again  out  of  the  system  and 
found  in  the  excretions,  thus  showing  a  failure  to  utilize  them.  Calcium  phos- 
phate and  glycerophosphate,  and  phosphoric  acid,  will  probably  always  have 
a  certain  indication  in  many  of  these  cases,  but  can  scarcely  be  relied  upon 
alone.  That  opotherapy,  including  administration  of  ovarian,  thyroid,  or  pitui- 
tary extract,  is  worthy  of  trial,  increasing  experience  has  shown.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  difficult  to  tell  without  experiment  just  which  of  the  animal  extracts 
is  needed  in  a  given  case.  If  little  that  is  encouraging  or  accurate  can  be  said 
regarding  the  general  treatment  of  these  cases  it  is  at  least  comforting  to  real- 
ize that  few  of  them  tend  of  them.selves  to  shorten  life,  save  by  accident.  In 
this  respect  they  present  a  pleasing  contrast  with  some  of  the  hypertrophic 
forms,  such  as  acromegaly  and  leontiasis. 
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Ostitis  Fihrosa. 

Ostitis  fibrosa  is  essentially  an  osteomalacia  dejormant^,  which  may  appear  in 
isolated  portions  of  the  skeleton  or  involve  its  entire  structure,  the  bone  sub- 
stance disappearing  by  process  of  resorption,  accompanied  often  with  formation 
of  small  cysts,  either  hemorrhagic  or  containing  clear  fluid,  formed  appar- 
ently by  separation  of  iiortions  of  the  cedematous  marrow  and  tending  to  in- 
crease by  escape  of  liiood.  There  are  often  found  giant-celled  growths  which, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  be  actual  giant-celled  sarcomata,  but  rather  inflamma- 
tory new  formations,  which  in  the  course  of  the  disease  develop  in  the  more 
sohd  fibrous  structures.  Both  abnormalities  are  usually  met  in  the  same  case. 
Wliile  the  disease  has  usually  a  fatal  tendency  it  may  nevertheless  pursue  a 
very  slow  course,  extending  over  years. 

This  particular  type  of  bone  disease  will  also  explain  many  eases  of  so- 
called  spontaneous  fracture  which  have  been  reported  in  literature  and  noted 
in  clinical  experience,  and  which  have  hitherto  seemed  almost  without  rational 
explanation.  In  a  case  recently  reported  by  Gaugele,  inside  of  four  years  ten 
of  the  bones  suffered  fractures.  While  some  of  these  may  be  due  to  syringo- 
myelia and  to  other  cortl  lesions,  certainly  some  at  least  have  been  due  to  ostitis 
fibrosa.  A  more  complete  recognition  of  this  condition  has  been  only  possible 
since  we  have  been  able  to  utilize  the  cathode  rays,  as  will  ajipear  in  any  well- 
taken  skiagram. 

Brunn  has  recently  shown  in  a  brief,  illustrated  article  (Beitrcige  zur  klini- 
schen  Chinirgie,  Vol.  I.,  p.  72)  that  spontaneous  fracture  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
earliest  indications  of  the  condition  and  that  it  may  also  easily  lead  to  the  early 
occurrence  of  various  deformities  due  to  alterations  in  the  normal  shape  of  the 
skeleton.  He  shows  furthermore  that  one  must  distinguish  between  this  con- 
dition and  the  development  of  myelogenous  sarcomata,  in  skiagrams  if  {possible, 
and  at  all  events  clinically,  since  the  existence  of  the  latter  would  call  for  ex- 
cision or  amputation  not  justified  by  the  milder  condition. 

Marie's  Disease. 

Other  deforming  types  of  changes  in  the  bones  are  known  to  follow  the 
occurrence  of  certain  intrathoracic  diseases,  for  instance,  which  have  been  espe- 
cially described  by  Marie,  and  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  "  osteo-arthropathie 
hypertrophiante  pneumique"  [Revue  de  Medecine,  1890).  Since  Marie's  paper 
appeared  Bamberger  and  Lefebvre  have  furnished  additional  studies,  all 
bearing  on  this  interesting  question.  Some  of  these  cases  are  characterizeil 
by  considerable  augmentation  in  the  size  of  the  extremities,  the  soft  parts 
participating  as  well  as  the  bones  themselves.  In  some  of  the  pronounced 
cases  nearly  all  the  bones  of  the  body  have  become  involved,  while  the  hands 
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especially  have  increased  in  size,  the  fingers  being  enlarged,  the  flat  bones  under- 
going a  thickening,  and  the  spine  developing  a  marked  kyphosis.  Some  of  these 
bone  changes  are  accompanied  by  quite  severe  articular  pains,  and  nearly 
every  patient  thus  afl'ected  shows  more  or  less  cachexia.  This  seems  to  be  a 
different  disease  from  acromegaly,  which  is 
characterized  especially  by  spontaneity,  and 
by  involvement  of  the  cranium  and  jaw 
— alterations  which  are  not  noticeable  in 
Marie's  disease. 

These  contlitions  are  more  often  udlcd 
as  .sequels  of  pneumonia,  pleuri.^^y,  and  their 
com])lications,  especially  empyema,  than  of 
tuberculous  chest  diseases.  Nowhere  is  fur- 
nished a  satisfactory  explanation  for  the 
sequence,  and  a  discussion  here  of  etiology 
would  be  impossible. 

Ostitis  Deform.ws. 

There  is  much  in  the  condition  just 
described  to  remind  one  of  the  ostitis  de- 
formans, first  described  by  Paget,  and  often 
spoken  of  as  Paget's  disease  of  bones.  Its 
significant  feature  is  augmentation  of  size 
and  more  or  less  deformity,  especially  of  the 
long  bones,  while  those  of  the  trunk  and 
the  cranium  may  show  similar,  yet  le.ss  con- 
spicuous, changes.  (Fig.  159.)  Paget's di.sease 
curs  in  elderly  patients,  and  its  manifesta- 
tions may  be  limited  to  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  entire  .skeleton.  Section  of  bones 
thus  affected  shows  a  more  or  le.ss  com])letc 
obliteration  of  their  medullje,  with  the  formation  of  cysts  and  accumulation  of 
giant  cells.  The  lesult  of  the  combined  changes  is  such  as  to  permit  of  more 
or  less  bending  and  distortion,  as  well  as  of  osteophytic  outgrowth.  Reckling- 
hausen has  referred  the  disease  to  vascular  disturbances,  especially  including 
venous  stasis,  and  he  has  compared  many  of  these  bone  changes  to  elephantiasis 
of  the  skin.  The  truth  probably  is  that  in  the  so-called  Paget's  disease  two  or 
three  different  types  of  bone  changes  ai'e  includetl,  trophoneurotic  atrophy  and 
irritative  hypertrophy  proceeding  perhaps  simultaneously  and  side  by  side,  and 
in  this  way  producing  the  characteristic  deformities.  Inasmuch  as  these  changes 
occur  ])rimarily  in  the  bones,  the  entire  disea.se  is  to  be  distinguished  from  ar- 


FiG.  159. — Ostitis  Deformans  (Paget's 
Disease)  with  Osteophytes  and  Osteomata. 
.Skeleton  of  a  woman  of  forty,  (von  Reck- 
linghausen.) 
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thriti.s  (Iclornuni.s,  in  which  tlic  ]):itii()l()f;ic;il  processes  conmieiice  lutlier  within 
the  joint  structures,  and  in  which  the  osseous  changes  are  quite  secoiulary. 
When  the  bones  of  the  head  are  most  involved,  they  are  usually  those  of  the 
face.  The  thorax  becomes  more  or  less  cubic  in  fmin,  the  arms  perhaps  rela- 
tively too  long,  the  ribs  increased  in  size,  wliile  llic  pch-is  may  be  distorted. 
The  patellae  are  also  enlarged,  the  til)i;r  become  more  massive  and  thcii'  curves 
more  exaggerated.     Save  in  those  rather  exceptional  instances  above  allutled 


ij 

Fig.  160. — So-called  "Ossified  Man."  Osteoarthritis  with  True  Ankylosis  of  nearly  All  the  Joints. 
(From  the  Park  Collection  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Buffalo.)     a.  Front  view;  b,  side  view. 

to,  where  the  disea.se  .seems  local,  it  is  es.sentially  a  .symmetrical  seiies  of  lesions 
wliich  begin,  as  often  perhaps  as  anywhere,  in  the  cranium  and  ribs. 

In  ostitis  deformans  fractures  are  rare,  since  the  bones  are  hartlcncd  and 
strengthened  rather  than  weakenetl  as  the  result  of  the  sum  of  the  changes. 
The  majority  of  patients  suffer  more  or  less  severe  pain,  often  aggravated  by 
pressure.  In  the  earlier  stages,  at  least,  the  disease  is  quite  likely  to  be 
grouped  with  many  other  bone  diseases  as  so-called  rheumatism.  Its  most 
conspicuous  features  are,  briefly,  deformity,  with  final  crippling,  and  the  pain 
which  it  produces.     (Fig.  160.) 

There  remain  yet  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  the  other  bony  changes 
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which  have  been  described  in  connection  mth  so-called  Cliarcot's  disease  of 
joints,  syringomyelia,  and  tabes,  all  of  which  may  be  rudely  grouped  under  one 
head,  and  between  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  out  distinctive  or  diagnos- 
tic differences.  Remembering  that  in  all  of  these  conditions  the  central  nervous 
system  seems  primarily  at  fault,  we  probably  have  a  right  to  assume  that  they 
are  the  result  of  a  perversion  of  nutrition  permitted  through  some  fault  of  the 
trophic  nerves.  While  recognizing  the  vagueness  of  this  statement,  one  finds 
it  at  present  impossible  to  be  much  more  definite. 

The  changes  ensuing  upon  these  various  diseases  are  in  some  instances  slight 
and  trifling,  causing  but  little  disturbance  or  suffering,  and  so  they  may  remain 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  patients'  lives.  Probably  the  majority  of  them 
are,  however,  progressive,  some  slightly,  some  rapidly  so,  while  in  a  certain, 
fortimately  not  very  large,  proportion  they  become  sadly  cripjaling  and  distress- 
ing. They  constitute  essentially  a  combination,  like  that  met  with  in  Paget's 
disease,  of  rarefying  and  sclerosing  processes,  which  produce  absorption  at  one 
point  and  hypertrophy  or  osteophytic  outgrowth  at  another,  the  result  being 
strange  transformations  of  natural  contour,  with  secondary  changes  in  adjoin- 
ing joint  structures  proper,  often  accompanied  by  accumulation  of  fluid,  the 
entire  result  being  to  transform  what  was  once  a  joint  into  something  strangely 
different,  wliich  may  be  not  only  useless,  l)ut  more  or  less  painful  and  disabling. 
\Miile  one  knee,  for  instance,  may  be  involved  in  one  way,  the  other  may  be 
quite  differently  altered,  the  result  being  a  lack  of  that  sjinmetry  which  is  aj)- 
parently  observed  in  certain  other  forms  of  disease. 

Unfortunately,  all  of  the.se  conditions  admit  of  httle  or  nothing  in  the  way 
of  successful  treatment.  Some  compensation  may  be  afforded  by  apparatus, 
or  some  reUef  obtainetl  by  tenotomy  or  other  surgical  measure  as  suggested  by 
the  exigencies  of  a  given  case.  In  general,  however,  no  directions  which  are 
either  explicit  or  scientific  can  be  laid  down.  Every  case  must  be  studied  and 
treated  upon  its  merits,  and  any  surgical  jjrocedure  may  be  instituted  which 
seems  to  be  adaptable,  fronr  the  production  of  an  ankylosis  to  the  exsection  of 
a  joint  or  even  the  amputation  of  a  limb. 


SYPHILITIC  DISEASE  OF  THE  BONES. 

By    J.    SH ELTON   UORSLEY,    M.D..    Rirhmond.    Vuijinia. 


GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  bone,  like  syphilitic  disease  of  other  tissues,  imitates 
various  pathological  affections.  This,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  disease  and  is  as  faithfully  followed  out  when  the  bones  are  attacked 
as  when  the  soft  structures  are  involvetl.  There  is  no  one  feature  that  is  entirely 
pathognomonic  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  bones,  as  is  the  case  with  tubercu- 
losis or  malignant  tumors.  The  history  of  the  patient  and  the  presence  of  the 
lesions  elsewhere  constitute  the  most  important  reasons  for  the  diagnosis. 
In  tuberculosis  the  typical  tubercle  with  its  giant  cell  and  bacilli  can  be  found  by 
faithful  search;  malignant  disease,  whether  it  be  sarcoma  or  secondary  carci- 
noma, also  presents  special  characteristics;  but  there  is  probably  no  pathologist 
who  would  venture  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  syphihtic  disease  of  the  bone  solely 
upon  the  appearance  of  a  section  of  the  tissue.  The  essential  lesion  is  a  gumma, 
which  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  late  stages  of  syphilis  as  the  tubercle  does 
to  tuberculous  disease,  but  the  gumma  is  merely  a  mass  of  granulation  tissue 
and  to  the  naked  eye  often  presents  the  appearance  of  ordinary  granulations. 
The  feature  about  gunnnatous  tissue  that  is  not  often  met  with  in  other  con- 
ditions in  such  a  pronounced  degree  is  the  marked  thickening  of  the  arteries. 
This  is  always  noticeable  and  is  due  to  the  excessive  amount  of  connective  tissue 
formed  during  the  progress  of  an  obliterating  endarteritis,  wliich  is  caused  by 
the  irritating  effects  of  the  sypliilitic  virus.  Tissue  which  presents  unusual 
thickening  of  the  blood-vessels,  wliile  the  other  appearances  indicate  granula- 
tion tissue,  might  very  justly  be  held  to  be  most  suspicious  of  syphilis. 

A  gumma  is  of  a  grayish  appearance,  sometimes  pinkish  in  color,  and  varies 
in  size  from,  microscopical  dimensions  to  a  tumor  several  inches  in  diameter. 
The  larger-sized  gummata  are  due  to  the  confluence  of  a  number  of  smaller 
ones.  They  may  be  circumscribed,  but  are  very  rarely  encapsulated.  The 
microscopic  picture  shows  the  small  round  and  ej^ithelioid  cells  of  granulation 
tissue  and  occasionally  a  giant  cell ;  tral:)ecula'  are  j^resent  in  very  small  amount. 
Hyahne  degeneration,  followetl  by  fatty  degeneration,  may  change  the  centre  of 
the  gumma  into  caseous  material.  These  changes  are  probably  due,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  sometimes  pro- 
ceeds to  the  point  of  obliteration  of  their  lumen,  thus  cutting  off  nutrition 
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and  hastening  degeneration.  \'eiT  occasionally,  .secondary  infection  gives 
rise  to  suppuration.  When  necrosis  begins,  it  extends  peripherally,  though 
necrosis  and  ulceration  do  not  always  occur  in  gummata.  In  the  early  stage 
the  gumma  is  hard,  but  later,  when  degenerati^■e  processes  have  set  in,  casea- 
tion and  softening  appear,  somewhat  as  is  the  case  in  the  later  stages  of  a  tubercle, 
and  the  centre  of  the  mass  then  resemliles  the  contents  of  a  cold  abscess.  Gum- 
mata sometimes  appear  as  multijile  nodules,  though  more  often  they  occur 
singly.  When  nuiltiple  they  arc  found  at  the  same  time  in  (Uffercnt  tissues 
and  organs.  The  periosteum  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  sites.  In  its  later 
stages  a  gumma  may  undergo  calcification  or  absorption,  or  it  may  manifest 
a  tendency  to  extend  and  eventually  to  break  down,  the  infected  tissue  under- 
going conversion  into  a  necrotic  mass. 

While  the  course  of  the  majority  of  gummata  is  generally  like  that  which 
we  have  just  described,  not  a  few  of  them  behave  somewhat  differently,  these 
differences  depending  in  great  measure  upon  their  location.  For  instance, 
when  a  gumma  appears  upon  the  exterior  of  the  skull  it  is  at  first  soft,  and  be- 
comes firm  only  later  on,  as  the  bone  cells  beneath  develop  as  a  result  of  the 
inflammation  of  the  periosteum  and  bone.  Fournier  quotes  an  unu.sual  case  in 
which  the  left  humerus  contained  in  its  lower  portion  a  large  gumma,  which 
on  section  was  seen  to  be  partially  seimratetl  from  the  surrounding  bone  antl 
presentetl  the  appearance  of  being  encapsulated. 

It  must  be  remembereil  that  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  syphilis,  whether 
due  to  a  micro-organism  or  whether  the  infection  is  conveyed  in  some  other 
manner,  the  toxin  seems  to  be  irritating  to  all  tissues,  and  in  certain  stages 
of  the  disease,  as  in  the  tertiary  or  in  the  heretUtary,  this  irritating  action  is 
most  pronoimced.  The  indirect  effect  ui)on  the  bone,  such  as  necrosis,  is  often 
due  to  the  excessive  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  in  the  blood-vessels,  as 
a  result  of  which  the  bone  is  depri\'ed  of  sufficient  nutrition.  In  the  early 
stages  of  syphilitic  infection  the  blood-vessels  are  abimdant,  and,  before  thicken- 
ing of  the  vessels  has  advanced  too  far,  the  nutrition  of  the  bone  is  excellent. 
This  probably  accounts  for  the  infrequency  of  actual  necrosis  of  the  bone.  The 
ample  blood  .sui)ply  in  the  early  stages  seems  sufficient  to  combat  infection, 
the  lodgment  and  proliferation  of  pyogenic  germs  being  hinilered,  and  con- 
sequently the  destruction  of  tissue  being  less  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

THE   VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  SYPHILITIC  BONE  DISEASE. 

It  may  be  well  to  take  up  in  a  general  way  the  various  forms  of  syi)hilitic 
infection  of  the  bones  before  attempting  to  make  a  more  concrete  apjilication 
to  the  acciuired  or  to  the  herechtary  stage  of  the  disease. 

Syphilitic  periostitis  is  first  manifested  by  hyperemia.  The  pain,  however, 
is  much  less  than  is  usually  found  after  acute  periostitis  of  pyogenic  origin. 
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Tlio  ordinary  phenomena  of  this  disease,  such  as  the  presence  of  large  quan- 
tities of  lynipliocytes,  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  local  rrdema,  occur 
and  are  usually  confined  to  one  spot.  Later,  typical  fiununata  appear,  some- 
times only  a  single  one,  at  other  times  several,  and  form  nodules  of  the  same 
general  histologic  character  as  that  already  described.  The  disease  may  be 
arrested  at  this  point,  and,  if  such  be  the  case,  the  periosteum  may  return  to  its 
normal  state ;  or  suppuration  may  set  in,  although  this  is  unusual  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  gumma:  or,  finally,  the  thickening  may  continue  and  an  excessive 
amount  of  hone  may  be  produced,  an  excess  which  is  likely  to  be  permanent. 

The  ostitis  af  syvhilis  is  even  more  (hstinctive  of  this  disease  than  is  the 
periostitis.  In  general,  it  may  be  divided  into  two  forms,  the  rarefying  and 
the  productive  or  condensing.  The  rarefying  occurs  first  and  is  either  followed 
or  accompanied  by  the  productive  foiin.  In  rarefying  ostitis  the  Haversian 
canals  are  filled  with  small  round  cells  resembling  leucocytes,  which 
extend  into  the  adjoining  jiortion  of  the  lionc  marrow.  These  cells  are  the 
typical  round  cells  accompanying  ordinary  inflammation.  The  vessels  are 
dilated  and  some  exudate  is  present.  The  bony  trabecular  separating  the 
Haversian  canals  become  thin  and  gradually  disappear  by  absorption.  This 
makes  cavities  much  larger  than  those  found  in  normal  bone,  as  several  Haver- 
sian canals  are  formed  into  one  cavity  by  the  absorption  of  the  bone  surroimd- 
ing  them.  The  disease  gradually  extends,  and  vascular  processes  shoot  out  into 
the  surrounding  bone.  Later  on,  rarefying  ostitis  is  accompanied  or  followed 
by  productive  ostitis.  The  phenomena  here  are  just  the  reverse  of  those  in 
the  rarefying  type  and  consist  in  the  deposition  of  lime  salts;  that  is,  the  phe- 
nomena point  to  the  formation,  and  not  to  the  absorption,  of  bone.  The  Haver- 
sian canals  become  partly  filled  with  compact  bone  and  may  be  completely 
obliterated.  On  account  of  the  great  compactness  of  this  bone  it  is  exceedingly 
hard,  and  the  process  by  which  it  is  formed  is  called  "ebiu-nation." 

Rarefying  ostitis  is  found  in  other  diseases,  but  condensing  or  protluctive 
ostitis,  when  accompanying  the  rarefying  type,  is  characteristic  of  syphilis. 
Frec|uently  in  syphilitic  infections  of  the  skull  there  may  be  great  loss  of  bone 
substance,  resulting  in  thinning  or  even  perforation  of  the  skull,  while  along  its 
edges  wall  be  found  an  increased  amovmt  of  bone  of  great  hardness  which  has 
been  produced  by  condensing  ostitis.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  syphilitic 
ostitis  is  that,  after  loss  of  bone  as  a  result  of  this  infection,  but  little  attempt 
at  filling  the  defect  is  made.  Thisis  particularly  noticeable  after  loss  of  bony 
substance  about  the  skull  and  face,  and  is  often  seen  after  perforations  of  the 
palate  bone  or  destruction  of  the  nasal  bones  (Figs.  ]61  and  162). 

Syphilitic  ostitis  is  not  usually  followed  by  necrosis  and  the  'separation  of 
sequestra,  although  this  sometimes  happens.  Caries  is  a  more  common  form 
of  destruction.  This  may  be  due  to  the  abundant  blood  supply  in  sypliilitic 
tissues  which  was  mentioned  in  describing  the  early  stages  of  a  gumma.    Later 
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on,  when  the  arteries  become  partly  closed  by  the  typical  endarteritis,  and  the 
condensing  form  of  ostitis  obUterates  many  of  the  Haversian  canals  and  so 
cuts  off  nutrition,  bone  may  die  in  larger  amounts  and  sequestra  separate. 
Tliis  occurs  more  frecjuently  in  the  bones  of  the  face  and  in  the  skull. 


Fig.  161. — Cranium  showing  the  Lesions  of  Syphilis  chiefly  in  the  Crown  and  External  Table.  The 
bones  show  various  degrees  of  absorption  and  destruotion.  amounting  to  complete  absence  in  some 
places  where  larger  fenestr;c  are  seen.  Evidences  of  hypertropliy  and  new  growths  are  also  visible. 
The  patient,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  "funny  old  lady  who  was  an  upper  domestic"  mentioned 
by  Dickens  in  his  "Notes  of  .\merican  Travel,"  chapter  xiv.,  died  of  .syphilis,  when  over  sixty  years 
of  age,  in  the  almshouse  at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  in  1868  or  1869,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  A.  N.  Read.  (From 
the  Hamilton  Collection,  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Museum.) 

OsteomyeUtis  of  syphilitic  origin  is  never  productive  of  the  same  intense 
pain  and  general  constitutional  symptoms  that  the  acute  form  of  osteomyelitis 
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causes,  though  it  indicates  a  more  serious  affection  than  either  the  periostitis 
or  the  ostitis  refen-ed  to  above.  It  begins  near  the  diaphyses,  and  produces 
a  gnawing,  constant  pain,  \\liicli,  like  other  pain  resulting  from  syphilitic  dis- 
ease of  the  bone,  is  worse  at  night  tlian  chiriug  the  day.  It  may  extend,  and  the 
resulting  gummatous  mass  may  bi'eak  down.     The  contour  of  the  bone  is  al- 


FiG.  162. — Calvarium  showing  Tliickening,  Exostoses,  and  Perforation;  from  a  man,  ageil  forty- 
seven,  who  died  of  tertiary  sypliilis.  The  dura  mater  showed  thickened  patches  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  bone.      (U.  S.  Army  Medical  Museum,  Wasliington,  D.  C.) 

ways  affected  if  the  osteomyelitis  is  not  too  limited.  The  process  may  be  so 
circumscribed  as  to  be  surrounded  by  a  (hstinct  capsule,  although  this  is  not 
usually  the  case.  If  the  product  of  the  gummatous  osteomyehtis  breaks  down, 
the  joints  are  occasionally  involved  from  perforation  of  the  bone  in  that  direc- 
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tion.  When  suppuration  from  the  lodgment  of  pus  germs  occurs,  the  s>iiip- 
toms  take  the  typical  form  of  those  belonging  to  pyogenic  osteomyelitis  with 
rapid  destruction  of  bone,  and  the  characteristics  of  this  latter  disease  will 
then  manifest  themselves.  V.'hen  syphilitic  osteomyelitis  affects  the  skull 
and  involves  the  diploe,  the  two  tables  of  the  skull  may  be  forced  apart,  exten- 
sive necrosis  of  the  outer  table  resulting  from  the  forcible  cutting  off  of  nutrition. 
The  feature  that  is  peculiar  to  all  syjihilitic  diseases  of  the  bone  is  the  so- 
called  "osteocopic  pains.''  The.se  have  not  been  satisfactorily  explainetl,  al- 
though Ricord  says  they  are  due  to  the  increase  of  circulation  in  the  capillaries 
which  is  caused  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the.se  pains 
are  worse  at  night  in  people  who  work  during  the  day,  but  in  others  who  sleep 
during  the  day  and  work  at  night  the  pain  is  more  severe  during  the  day.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  see  the  logic  of  this  explanation  in  every  case,  for  in  many 
instances  continued  activity  would  certainly  increa.se  the  circulation  to  a  great 
extent,  while  the  warmth  of  a  bod  would  cause  dilatation  of  only  the  super- 
ficial vessels.  The  recumbent  posture  does  not  increa.se  the  heart  action  or 
blood  pressure,  but  actually  diminishes  these,  and  for  this  reason,  while  there 
may  be  more  abundant  circulation  in  the  superficial  capillaries,  the  blood  press- 
ure in  the  vessels  of  the  bone  would  appear  to  be  less  when  the  patient  is  in 
bed  than  when  he  is  actively  engaged  in  manual  work.  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  pain  is  due  to  diminished  blood  supply  from  the  decreased  blood 
pressure  in  the  recumbent  position  through  the  partially  occluded  arteries, 
the  nerves  thereby  suffering  from  ano'mia.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  how- 
ever, that  at  certain  periods,  which  apparently  correspond  to  the  time  when  the 
patient  is  in  bed,  the  pains  are  much  more  .severe,  and  this  is  one  of  many 
symptoms  that  should  excite  suspicion  in  bony  diseases  the  diagnosis  of  which 
is  not  entirely  apparent. 

Acquired  Syphilis. 

The  bony  lesions  of  acquired  syphilis  may  partake  of  any  character.  There 
may  be  periostitis,  ostitis,  or  osteomyelitis,  or  any  combination  of  these.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  more  common  to  find  a  combination  than  only  one  form. 
Periostitis  is  usually  the  form  in  which  acquired  syphilitic  osseous  disease  first 
manifests  itself.  Although  periostitis  may  be  the  main  feature  in  the  case, 
nearly  always  the  superficial  layers  of  the  bone  are  affected  at  the  same  time; 
and  when  the  outer  portion  of  the  bone  is  invoh-ed  the  periosteum  is  usually 
diseased.  Whileit  is  true  that  sj'phihs  inits  tertiary  and  hereditary  stages  is  pecul- 
iarly liable  to  attack  bone,  at  no  period  are  bone  and  its  membranes  entirely  im- 
mune.    The  following  case,  which  is  quoted  from  Mauriac,  well  illustrates  this: 

The  patient  was  a  man  thirty  years  of  age,  of  iireviously  good  health.  Periosti- 
tis of  the  frontal  bone  appeared  thirty-four  days  after  chancre  and  four  days  before 
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the  first:  eruption.  I'erio.stiti.s  of  the  iiitenml  inaileoiu.s  made  its  ai)pearance  two 
days  after  the  affection  of  the  frontal  Ijohc.  The  chancre  developed  on  February 
1st.  On  March  3d  there  were  extreme  iieadache,  fever,  and  .sweating  at  night,  with 
no  other  signs  of  general  infection.  Potas.sium  iodide  was  ordered.  On  March  6th, 
in  s])ite  of  treatment,  a  node  appeared  on  the  left  side  of  the  frontal  bone,  and,  two 
days  later,  periostitis  developed  at  the  right  internal  malleolus.  On  March  lOth. 
after  the  ]ieri()steal  tumor  had  increased  to  a  marked  extent,  the  typical  ro.seolar 
eruption  appeared.      I'mler  proper  treatment  the  patient  made  ,'i  rapid  recovery. 

While  such  an  occurrence  as  that  just  described  is  very  unu.sual,  it  i.s 
well  to  hear  in  minil  the  possibility  of  ;ui  eai-ly  development  of  afTections  of 
the  bone.  If  has  been  thouglit  that  this  indicates  a  very  severe  attack  of 
the  di.sease,  although  in  the  case  above  mentioned  recovery  followed  treatment 
without  any  ])aiticular  complications.  In  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis,  dis- 
ease of  tlie  lione  is  more  connnon  than  in  the  primary.  The  frontal  bone  is 
the  part  jjarticularly  liable  to  be  affected,  and  syphilitic  periostitis  is  the  usual 
form  manifested  Ijy  the  disea.se.  The  tibia  comes  next  in  frequency,  and  then 
the  I'ibs. 

In  the  tertiary  stage  of  syphilis,  the  o.s.seous  system  is  attacke(l  more  fre- 
rpiently  than  any  other  \)nrl  of  the  i)atient's  anatom}',  excejit  the  skin.  The 
syphilitic  infianmiations  of  the  [leriosteuni  and  of  the  bone  usually  occiu'  to- 
gether, although  they  may  exist  alone  at  the  Ix'ginning  of  the  attack,  and 
doubtless  throughout  the  whole  attack,  when  the  only  symptom  is  transient 
osteocopic  pain  or  tran.sicnt  jJufTiness  of  the  pei'iosteum.  Unless  resolution 
rapidly  occurs,  the  inflammation  in  one  tissue  s])reads  to  tlie  other.  It  is  [jrob- 
able  that  the  osteocopic  pains,  which  are  early  .signs  of  the  inflammation  of  the 
bone  or  periosteum,  are  always  due  to  actual  organic  disease  of  the  bone  or  its 
membrane.  This  seems  to  he  borne  out  by  post-mortem  examinations  in  cases 
in  which  osteocopic  pains  were  the  only  symptom  and  there  was  no  demonstrable 
le.sion,  yet  exostoses  on  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  corresponding  to  the  painful 
area  of  bone  were  fovmd.  The  syphilitic  virus  attacks  the  periosteum  or  the 
superficial  layers  of  l)onc  early  in  the  tertiary  stage.  There  results  immediatel}- 
the  development  of  a  node  in  the  periosteum,  this  node  consisting  of  thickened 
periosteum,  and  the  thickening  in  turn  being  depentlent  partly  upon  a  serous 
exudation,  partly  upon  the  accumulation  of  small  round  cells.  Hy])eraiiiia, 
witli  the  formation  of  new  blood- ves.sels  characteristic  of  all  syphilitic  inflam- 
mations, occurs  at  the  same  time.  The  bone  then  becomes  roughened  over  a 
limited  area  (Fig.  163)  and  an  exostosis  may  result  (Fig.  165).  If  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  these  places  along  the  same  surface  the  \\hole  shape  and  size  of  the  bone 
may  be  changed,  and  this  is  referred  to  as  a  hyperostosis.  (Fig.  175.)  The  inflam- 
mation is  sometimes  so  .severe  at  first  as  to  cause  an  abscess  and  necrosis  of  the 
bone,  although  it  is  more  usual  for  the  gummatous  form  to  succeed  this  simple 
periostitis.     However,  the  inflammation,  in.stead  of  beginning  in  the  periosteum 
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or  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  bone,  occasionally  commences  well  within  its 
substance,  and  when  this  happens  the  disease  is  ajit  to  ]iroceeed  to  ludlecular 
death  of  the  brmi'  and  tn  a  CDndition  of  caries,  surrounded  by  the  productive 
ostitis  and  the  cburnation  that  are  so  characteristic  of  syphilitic  disease  oi  the 
bone.  (Fig.  175.)  Necrosis  may  sometimes  occur.  The  gunmiatous  form  of  in- 
flammation of  the  bone  or  periosteum  is  a  later  stage,  in  wliich  the  granulation  tis- 
sue which  ordinarily  acconiiianies  this  inflannnation  becomes  more  localizeij  and 


Fig.  n;3.— Tlic  Vault  of  tlie  Craiiiuin.  Sliowing  Sypliilitic  riceratkm  uf  tlu-  I.t-ft  Parit-tal  aii.l 
the  I''rontal  Hone.      (From  l*.  S.  Army  Medical  Museum.  Wa.sli'mgtou,  D.  C.) 

more  permanently  formed.  In  the  irritative  form  of  inflammation  the  gumma 
has  a  marked  tendency  to  tlestroy  bone,  although  resolution  may  still  be  possible. 
Syphilitic  osteomyelitis  tends  to  caries,  while  ]jyogenic  infection  produces 
riccro.sis  of  bone  and  will  cause  inten.se  constitutional  symptoms.  In  some 
cases,  where  absorption  has  taken  place  from  rarefying  ostitis  or  from  caries,  the 
bone  may  be  reduced  to  great  thinness  and  may  be  so  frail  as  to  fracture  readily. 
However,  this  condition,  which  has  been  leferretl  to  under  the  head  of  "  Rarefy- 
ing Ostitis"  fp.  :W\).  is  not  so  characteristic  of  .syphilis  as  is  cburnation,  which 
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results  from  condensing  or  pniductive  ostitis.  In  the  gummatous  form  the 
deposits  vaiw  in  size  from  tliat  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  an  object  several  inches 
in  diameter,  and  may  cause  caries  or  even  necrosis  within  the  bone,  without 
affecting  the  skin  situated  over  it.     Under  these  circumstances  it  often  happens 


Fin.  164.— Cranium  .if  an  In<li.in,  sl.owinK  Al,s,,r]>tiL,n  uf  the  Frontal  Bone  by  Syphilitic  riceratiou. 
(From  U.  S.  ."Vrmy  Metiical  Museimi,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

that  portions  of  bone  are  separated  as  secjuestra  and  may  be  recognized  as  rough 
masses  on  palpation.  They  sometimes  require  operation  for  removal,  and  in 
many  instances  fracture  results  from  the  loss  of  bony  substance.  In  other 
cases,  where  the  sequestra  have  not  been  expelled,  union  of  the  fractured  frag- 
ments will   take   place.     Atrophj'  of  bony  substance,  in   contradistinction   to 
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osteoporosis,  may  be  seen  in  one  or  all  of  tiie  Iwnes,  but  it  is  more  probalily  due 
to  malnutrition  than  to  any  direct  action  of  the  virus  of  syphilis,  althouKh 
some  authorities  do  not  accept  this  view. 


Fig.  lfi.">.— f'ranium  of  a  Fi-m.ilo.  sluiwiii<;  tlu-  Inner  Table  of  tlie  Frontal  Bone  Completely  Covereil 
with  Exostoses  tliat  vary  in  thickness  from  one-h.alf  to  one-eightli  of  .an  inch.  It  was  also  found 
that  exososes  had  formed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  right  orbit  and  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  right  maxil- 
lary bone.      (From  U.  S.  .\rmy  Medical  Museum.  Washington,  D.  C.) 


As  has  been  mentioned,  the  caries  in  syphilis  is  more  or  le.ss  characteristic 
and  is  usually  of  the  dry  variety,  in  which  no  fluid  exudes  between  the  jieri- 
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DstciiiiL  iiiiil  the  hone.  It  (icciiis  cliiclly  on  llic  cnuiinl  \";nilt .  in  i>()lat(Ml  spots 
liotli  on  ihc cxlcrna,!  and  t lie  internal  .surfaces  of  the  skull.  I'lidei'  the  inHuenee 
exerted  hy  1  he  new  formation  of  hlood-ve.ssels  tlial  ad\'anees  fi-oni  the  dura 
or    the    ])erici-aiiiuni,    the    hone     li'ahecula'     become    al)sorl)e(l    and    there    is 


Fig.  166. — Front  View  of  the  Skull  Shown  in  Fig.  165.     Note  the  exostoses  in  the  right  orbit  and  on 
the  right  malar  bone.      (From  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

formed  a  }jit  that  is  filled  with  small  round  cells  and  new  granulation  tissue, 
riucli  a  depressed  area  may  often  be  felt  through  the  skin  when  the  scalp  i.s  not 
invaded  and  ulcerated.  From  this  pit,  as  a  starting  point,  canals  in  the  diploe 
and  (;n  the  surface  are  hollowed  out  by  absoi'ption  in  a  radiating  manner.    A 
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pdst-morteni  cxaiuination  of  svicli  a  case  will  show  the  inner  and  outer  sur- 
faces of  the  skull  traversal  by  tortuous  ami  worm-eaten  hi-oom's.  The  in- 
frequency  of  the  jircsence  of  jnis  in  such  a  condition  is  explained  ])y  the  fact 
that  the  granulation  tissue  possesses  an  abundant  blocxl  supply.     Later,  how- 


FiG.  1(17. — Cranium  Showing  Destruction  of  the  Nasal,  Ethmoid,  and  Palatal  Bones  by  Syptiilis. 
(From  U.  S.  .\rmy  Medical  Museum.  Wasliiiigtiin,  13.  C.) 

ever,  when  condensing  ostitis  sets  in.  the  nutrition  may  l>e  ix'duced  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  tissues  break  down  and  local  necrosis  and  .su])i)uration  result. 
Around  these  grooves  and  pits  in  the  skull  the  condensing  ostitis  forms  a  raiseel 
ring,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  excavated  portions. 
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Syphilitic  necrosis  following  fiuiiunatoiis  iiiflainniation  jji-esents  poculiaritios. 
According  to  Virchow  the  secjuestrum  is  separated  from  within  outward,  so 
that  it  presents  a  worm-eaten  appearance  on  its  inner  surface,  while  the  ex- 
ternal surface  is  comparatively  smooth.  The  edges  of  the  living  bone  at  the 
line  of  separation  are  swollen  and  thickened  by  the  condensing   ostitis  in   a 


Fig.  lOS.  Fig.  169. 

Figs.  168  and  169.— Syphilitic  Disease  of  the  Right  and  Left  Femurs  (Fig.  168)  and  of  Both  Tibias 
(Fig.  169).  The  same  patient  furnished  the  skull  represented  in  Fig.  164.  (From  U.  S.  Army 
Medical  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

way  very  characteristic  of  syphilitic  necrosis.  Sypliilitic  necrosis  often  occurs 
in  bones  of  the  skull  and  face,  where  it  causes  marked  destruction.  The  for- 
mation of  gummata  in  the  region  of  the  diploe,  between  the  inner  antl  outer 
tables  of  the  skull,  often  so  cuts  off  the  nutrition  to  the  outer  table  by  pressure 
as  to  produce  extensive  necrosis.     When  the  necrosis  is  limiteil  the  tendency 
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of  the  sequestra  is  to  form  ser])igiiious  or  circinate  margins  which  resemble 
very  nmch  the  outhnes  of  the  skin  lesions  in  tertiary  syphihs. 

All  scars,  aiter  syphilitic  destruction  of  the  bone,  are  peculiar  in  one  re- 
spect:  there  is  no  formation  of  bone  to  build  up  the  centre  of  the  cavity,  al- 


Fig.  170. — Periostitis,  Osteoporosi.s.  Knnes  nf  feet  (somewhat  frag:mentary  on  the  left  side) 
show  results  of  syphilitic  inflammation:  surface  of  bone  somewhat  eroded  and  dotted  with  fine 
periostitic  growths;  some  osteoporosi.s  of  tarsal  bones,  especially  the  calcaneum.  (From  U.  S.  .\rmy 
Medical  Museum,  Washinc:ton,  D.  C.) 

though  the  condensing  ostitis  at  the  margin  may  be  considerable.  As  a  result 
there  is  left  a  fibrous  scar,  which  contracts  anil  draws  down  the  arch  of  the  Cfa- 
nial  vault  or  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  or  else,  as  happens  in  some  cases,  there  is  a 
very  feeble  attempt  at  filling  up,  such  as  may  occasionally  be  observed  after 
perforations  of  the  palate. 
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In  ac([uirc(l  syijliilis  ()stc()-])erir)stitis  often  occvirs  early,  wlien  scvei'al  bones 
are  generally  involved.  Under  mercurial  treatment  tlie  manifestations  of  the 
disease  usually  disappear  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks.  It  is  more 
conunon,  however,  in  ac(iuireil  syjiiiilis,  for  the  l)(iny  lesions  to  apix'ai'  four  or 

more  }'ears  after  tlie  chanci'e,  fuid  llieu 
a  single  Ixme,  such  as  the  lihia  or  the 
clavicle,  is  the  first  attacked.  The  first 
bone  affected  is  more  liable  to  be  cle- 
slroyeil  in  such  a  case  than  a;e  the 
bont's  attacked  at  a  sub.se(|uent  date, 
when  th.e  virulence  of  the  disease  has 
diniinislied.  The  frerjuency  with  which 
the  different  bones  are  attacked  in  ac- 
(juired  syphilis  may  be  gi^•en  in  the 
following  order:  First,  the  cranium, 
especially  the  fi'ontal  bone,  the  occipi- 
tal and  t(  mporal  bones  being  rarely 
involved:  the  bones  of  the  face,  par- 
ticularh'  the  nasal  bones:  the  long 
Ijones,  those  of  the  leg  and  forearm 
being  attacked  more  often  than  the 
bones  of  the  tliigh  or  up]3er  ai'ui :  finally, 
the  clavicle,  the  sternum,  and  the  ribs. 
The  vertebra',  the  bones  of  the  ]:)elvis, 
and  the  other  bones  iu  general  are 
rarely  afl'ectetl. 

Hkhkditaky  Syphilis. 

In    hereditary    syphilis    the    bones 
Fig.   171.— Syphilitic   Inflammation;   O-steo-     are  relatively  uiore  frequently  involved 


myelitis,  Osteoporosis,  Ossifying  Periostitis. 
Parts  shown  in  tlie  picture;  lower  entls  of  both 
femurs,  and  the  corresponding  patellas,  tibias, 
and  fibulas  in  their  entirety.  The  following  con- 
ditions arc  worthy  of  note:  the  decided  irregu- 
larity of  the  surface,  as  seen  particularly  on  the 
front  parts  of  the  tibias;  the  marked  depi-es- 
sions  and  new  growths  of  bone;  and  the  general 
osteoporosis.  (From  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Mu- 
seum, Washington,  D.  C.) 

ease    has   arrived   at   what   correspon( 


than  in  any  stage  of  acquired  syphilis. 
In  the  tertiary  stage  the  disease  seems 
to  affect  particularly  the  deeper  tis- 
sues and  organs,  ami  it  naturally 
follows  from  this  tliat  the  bones 
would  be  the  chief  objects  of  attack 
in  the  hereditaiy  form,  for  the  dis- 
s  to  the  tertiary  stage  in  the  infant 
when  he  is  l)orn.  It  is  well  known  that  the  growing  bones  of  a  very  young 
chikl  are  often  the  .site  of  \'arious  osseous  diseases.  This  is  due  to  the 
growth  of  the  bone  and  to  the  conseciuent  immaturity  and  lack  of  resistance 
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of  the  rapidity  formiiifi  eiulji'voual  cells  wliieh  [jrodvice  this  growth.  Syphilis, 
then,  in  common  with  other  diseases,  is  particularly  liable  to  affect  the  hone  at 
this  stage;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  tlie  lack  of  resistance  of  such 
bone,  as  well  as  the  late  stage  of  syphilis  when  it  is  hereditary,  it  can  be  readily 
seen  why  a  large  proportion  of  lesions  of  hei'cditary  syphilis  are  manifested 
in  the  osseous  system  of  children  and  yoinig  adults.  In  the  very  young  there 
seems  {o  be  a  marked  tendency  for  gummatous  lesions  to  undergo  rapid  degener- 
ation. This  is  not  true  with  advancing  age,  for  after  ten  j'ears  of  age  it  is  rare 
to  find  hereditai'v  syphilis  ])roducing  serious  necrotic  affections  of  the  bone.  Of 
course,  caries  may  l)e  present  even  in  young  adults. 

It  is  very  common  to  find  degeneration  in  syphilitic  affections  of  the  skull 
in  infants  when  a  few  months  old,  and  the  lesions  in  such  cases  are  often  fol- 
lowed bj'  the  formation  of  an  a})scess.  ^^^^en  this  occurs  in  long  bones,  mixed 
infection,  which  is  more  freciuent  here  on  accomit  of  the  tendency  to  degenerate, 
may  set  up  acute  osteomyelitis,  or,  bi'eaking  into  a  joint,  may  cause  arthritis. 
The  l)onj-  affections  in  hereditary  syphilis  are  often  accomjiauied  by  gununata 
of  other  organs,  and  these  lesions  may  cause  the  patient's  death  intlependently 
of  the  disease  of  the  bone. 

As  has  been  said,  in  very  young  chiklren  the  bones  of  the  skull,  particularly 
the  frontal  bone,  and  the  long  bones  are  most  frequently  involved.  .Vs  the 
years  advance,  however,  the  order  (if  frequency,  accorchng  to  Fournier,  is  as 
follows:  The  tibia  is  by  all  means  the  most  frefjuently  affected;  then  follow 
the  ulna  and  the  radius,  the  former  being  more  often  attacked;  after  these 
come  the  humerus,  the  fenuu',  the  hbula,  the  clavicle,  and  all  the  bones  of  the 
skull.  The  vei1el)ra',  the  jielvis  and  the  other  bones  not  already  mentioned 
are  very  rarely  affected.  From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  at  a  later 
period  of  life  there  is  a  distinct  change  in  the  order  of  frequency  with  which 
the  different  l)ones  are  involved  in  hereditary  syi)hilis:  this  change  being 
most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  skull,  which  in  early  infancy  is  diseased 
oftener  than  all  the  other  bones  put  together.  The  exostoses  of  the  skull  which 
are  found  near  the  anterior  fontanelle  are  considered  by  some  authorities 
as  very  characteristic  of  hereditary  syphilis,  and  are  spoken  of  as  "Parrot's 
nodes."  They  are  comparatively  common  in  this  stage  of  the  disease.  The 
eft'ect  of  treatment  upon  the  mother  is  most  marked,  and  may  not  only  de- 
lay the  time  of  api)earance,  but  greatly  modify  the  virulence  of  the  disease. 
It  is  somewhat  peculiar  that  while  a  large  number  of  cases  is  seen  during  the 
first  six  months  of  life,  in  the  period  between  two  and  five  years  the  disease 
is  rarely  encountered,  as  compared  with  later  or  with  earlier  periods.  Accord- 
ing to  Fournier,  out  of  a  series  of  cases  of  inherited  syphilis  in  children  over 
three  years  of  age,  there  were  5  in  whom  the  disease  developed  between  the 
ages  of  thi-ee  and  five  years,  54  lietween  five  and  twelve  years,  24  between 
thirtecMi  and  nineteen  vears,  and  7  between  nineteen  and  twentv-eight  years 
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It  is  entirely  i)i-(.l):il)lc,  luiwever,  that  in  some  cases  tlie  symijtoins  may  appear 
after   the   twenty-eighth   year.      When   here(Utary   syphilis  affects   the    skull, 


Fi«  172-Abnoraially  Cur^^ed  Bones,  a  Condition  Probably  Due  to  Congenital  Sypl.iUs.  The 
afteefed  bones  at'those  of  the  right  thigh,  leg,  and  forearm.  (From  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Museum, 
Washington,  D.  C.) 

ulceration  often  occurs,  and  this  result  is  quite  common  in  very  young  children. 
The  frontal,  i-arietal,  or  occipital  bone  may  be  involved.     Sometimes  distnict 
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nodules  are  found  as  a  result  of  syphilitic  inflammations  of  the  periosteum,  and 
they  persist  without  degenerative  changes.  If  the  ulcerative  process  involves 
both  tallies  of  the  skull,  meningitis  and  death  are  likely  to  follow.  If  the 
notlules — so-calletl  osteophytes — organize  and  form  bone,  they  may  ]iroduce 
outside  changes  in  the  contour  or  shape  of  the  skull.  Often  early  ossification 
takes  place  in  certain  portions  of  the  cranium,  and  as  a  result  the  head  becomes 
marketlly  asymmetrical.  In  a  general  way,  involvement  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull  in  th.e  course  of  hereditary  syphilis  is  similar  in  all  essential  respects  to 
what  takes  place  in  the  acquired  form  of  the  disease.  Hereditary  syphilis 
tends  to  involve  all  the  long  bones  and  sometimes  ])roduces  premature  ossifi- 
cation of  the  epiphyseal  cartilages — a  phenomenon  wliich  interferes  with  the 
growth  of  these  bones  and  so  cau-ses  them  to  undergo  marked  changes  in  ap- 
pearance. On  the  other  hand,  a  gelatiniform  degeneration  may,  in  the  very 
early  months  of  Ufe,  produce  a  separation  of  the  diaphysis  from  the  epiphysis 
— a  change  which  has  been  called  by  Parrot  i>>:vi((l()-j>aralt/sis.  This  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  humerus  or  in  the  fi'uuu-.  It  is  not  a  true  paralysis  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  Atrophy  of  the  muscles  supplying  a  joint  at  which  a  separation 
has  occurred  follows  from  tlisuse,  and  the  apparent  inabiUty  to  move  the  joint 
is  due  to  this  separation  and  to  the  pain  and  nniscle  spasm  which  follow  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  move  the  part,  ju.st  as  happens  after  a  fracture  in  a 
timilar  location.  The  jirojier  adjustment  of  these  fragments  and  immobiliza- 
tion of  the  joint  by  a  splint  will  usually  result  in  a  cure. 

AMien  there  is  early  ossification  of  the  epiphj'seal  cartilage  an  enlargement 
is  very  likely  to  result.  This  may  appear  as  a  symmetrical  enlargement  of  the 
end  of  the  long  bone,  and  is  seen  more  freciuently  in  the  distal  than  in  the  proxi- 
mal extremity  of  the  bone.  Sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  a  distinct  tumor, 
which  may  be  smooth  and  glol)ular,  or  sharp  in  outline,  or  a  collar  which  ex- 
tends completely  ar.ound  the  end  of  the  bene  may  I'esult.  These  formations 
are  accompanied  by  but  little  pain.  Effusion  into  the  joints  often  occurs, 
particularly  when  the  cartilage  affected  is  near  the  elbow  or  the  knee.  Treat- 
ment may  modify  tliis,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  any  other  form  of  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  bone,  and  thus  arrest  the  deformity  at  almost  any  stage. 

Influence  of  Tr.vuma. 

The  connection  between  ti-auma  and  affections  of  various  bones,  both  in 
acquired  and  in  hereditary  sj-jihilis,  is  somewhat  interesting.  It  is  claimed  by 
many  that  the  bones  most  subject  to  trauma  are  tho.se  particularly  liable  to 
develop  syphilitic  lesions.  To  some  extent  this  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
relative  frequency  of  involvement  of  various  bones.  For  instance,  in  infants 
only  a  few  months  old  the  head  seems  to  be  the  particular  object  of  attack 
for  this  disea.se.     It  is  well  known  that  in  infants  the  brain  grows  more  ra]iidly 
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ill  tlic  first  few  months  than  any  other  portion  of  the  body,  and  consequently 
it  is  tliougiit  by  some  observers  that  there  is  more  strain  upon  tlie  bones  of 
the  skull  during  this  stage.  Later  on,  when  tlie  cliild  liegins  to  walk,  small 
injuries  arc  liable  to  occur  in  such  superficial  bones  as  the  tibia.  These  are  the 
bones  that  would  be  expected  to  be  most  frequently  involved  according  to  this 
theory,  and  statistics  show  that  this  is  the  case.  Deej:)  bones  that  are  well  pre- 
served from  injury,  such  as  the  vertebrae  and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  are  seldom 
affected. 

Fi;.\CTURKS. 

Persons  afflicted  with  liereditary  syi)hilis  are  more  subject  to  fractures  than 
are  healthy  individuals.  Sometimes  liones,  on  accdunt  of  this  disease,  are 
exceedingly  fragile,  but,  as  a  rule,  if  a  fracture  occurs,  union  takes  place  readily. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  antisypliilitic  remedies  are  given  at  the  time 
the  fracture  is  being  treatetl.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  popular  belief 
that  fractures  in  patients  suffering  from  syphilis,  either  hereditary  or  acquired, 
do  not  readily  unite.  The  writer  hatl  under  his  observation  a  case  which  illus- 
trates many  points  in  hereditary  syphilis,  as  well  as  the  healing  of  fractvu'es  and 
the  results  of  bone  operations  in  syphilitics;  and  he  believes  that  it  is  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  rejjort  in  some  detail: 

The  patient  was  a  girl  seventeen  years  of  age  when  she  came  under  my  profes- 
sional care.  There  was  a  distinct  history  of  syphilis  on  the  .side  of  both  her  mother 
and  her  father.  She  was  born  with  no  left  hand,  and  a  very  short,  deformed  left 
forearm.  She  had  crowded  teeth,  some  with  slight  ridges,  though  not  markedly 
typical  of  Hutchinson's  teeth.  Her  right  forearm,  although  apparently  normal  in 
general  outlines,  showed  on  the  distal  extremity  of  the  radius  marked  symmetrical 
enlargement,  which  was  not  painful  and  had  existed  ever  since  she  could  remem- 
ber. There  was  slight  bowing  of  the  bones  of  the  legs.  When  eight  years  old, 
having  been  apparently  in  good  health  previously,  she  had  two  "boils"  over 
the  tibia  on  the  right  leg,  from  which  small  jsieces  of  bone  worked  their  way 
out.  From  this  date  onward  there  have  developed  on  both  tibia,  at  intervals 
of  a  few  months,  nrxlules  which  occasionally  form  absce.sses.  In  1897  the 
right  tibia  became  much  worse  than  the  left.  Several  abscesses  appeared  and 
left  behind  them  large  masses  of  bone  from  which  no  distinct  sequestrum  formed, 
but  which  presented  evidences  of  extensive  caries.  Some  of  these  ulcers,  ha\'ing 
diseased  bone  as  a  base,  refused  to  heal,  and  gradually  became  worse.  In  1899 
the  patient  was  treated  in  one  of  the  large  city  hospitals  of  the  West,  and  was 
finally  operated  upon.  She  was  given  large  doses  of  potassium  iodide.  She  re- 
ported that  the  surgeon  did  not  open  the  cavity  of  the  bone,  but  merely  incised 
the  periosteum.  At  the  end  of  six  months  she  was  discharged  with  her  leg  still  un- 
healed, and  told  to  continue  the  iodide,  which  she  did  faithfully.  On  April  16th, 
1901,  while  merely  walking  on  a  level  surface,  her  right  leg  broke  at  about  the  junc- 
tion of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  tiliia,  at  a  point  where  there  was  a  large 
ulcer  and  where  the  bone  was  markedly  diseased.  She  came  under  my  care  four 
days  later.     An  operation  ha\'ing  been  decided  upon,  she  was  brought  under  the 
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influence  of  chloroform.  Tliis  anaesthetic  was  selected  because  she  gave  a  history 
of  having  had  considerable  bronchitis,  although  no  decided  lung  trouble  was  pres- 
ent. After  the  periosteum  had  been  strip]ied  away,  the  diseased  bone  was  chiselled 
until  the  medullary  ca\dty  lay  open  from  the  jioint  of  fracture  to  the  upper  portion 
of  the  shaft.  Some  necrotic  bone  was  found  and  also  a  considerable  amount  of 
pus,  which  latter  may  have  been  due  in  part  at  least  to  mixed  infection  following 
constant  ulceration  at  the  point  of  fracture.  The  caries  was  so  extensive  on  both 
ends  of  the  fractured  shaft  that  no  healthy  bone  could  be  preserved  at  these  jwints. 
The  odor  was  very  offensive.  The  periosteuni  was  stripped  up  and  a  section  of 
the  bony  shaft  about  three-ciuarters  of  an  inch  long  was  sawed  off  with  a  Gigli  saw 
from  each  end.  Two  holes  were  drilled  in  each  end  of  the  resected  tibia,  and  ap- 
proximation was  obtained  by  means  of  silver  wire.  The  fracture  of  the  fibula  ^\•as 
not  compound,  and  the  ends  of  this  bone  w-ere  merely  overlapped.  It  was  deemed 
unwise  to  perform  an  operation  on  the  fibula  that  would  expose  this  bone  to  the 
risk  of  infection  from  the  badly  infected  tibia.  The  wound  was  drained  with  iodo- 
form gauze  and  the  leg  was  put  in  a  plaster-of-Paris  dressing.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
a  fracture  box  was  substituted.  There  was  slight  suppuration,  but  the  wound  healed 
nicely  by  granulation;  and  after  the  lapse  of  four  months  the  bone  had  firmly  united 
and  ejjidermization  was  complete.  Two  weeks  later  a  sinus  formed  in  the  vicinitj' 
of  the  silver  wire  and  both  of  these  sutures  were  removed.  The  bone  continued 
firm,  but  from  time  to  time  the  scar  over  the  bone  broke  down  in  two  or  three  small 
spots.  Inasmuch  as  the  patient  showed  a  tendency  toward  bronchitis  and  a  rather 
weak  heart,  and  also  because  the  amount  of  ssar  tissue  was  large  and  the  local 
nutrition  poor,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  resort  to  the  use  of  skin  grafts.  It  was 
also  decided  to  discontinue  the  potassium  iodide,  which  she  had  taken  in  large  doses 
for  over  two  years,  and  to  give  general  tonics  instead.  Six  months  after  the  opera- 
tion the  skin  had  satisfactorily  healed  and  showed  no  tendency  to  break  down.  A 
shoe  with  a  cork  sole  of  an  inch  and  a  half  elevation  was  put  on  the  right  foot. 
This  comjjensated  for  the  amount  of  bone  taken  out  at  the  time  of  the  operation, 
and  she  was  able  to  walk  with  comfort  and  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  limp.  A 
3'ear  later,  the  tibia  of  the  left  side  became  so  painful  that  it  was  thought  best  to 
operate  upon  it.  The  bone  was  found  to  be  much  less  extensively  diseased  than 
it  was  on  the  right  side.  Healing  took  place  slowly.  At  intervals  of  a  few  months 
there  would  be  small  patches  of  superficial  necrosis,  with  local  periostitis  develoji- 
ing  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  tibia?  of  both  legs.  These  patches  usually  developed 
as  a  result  of  some  slight  trauma.  On  each  of  the.se  occasions  the  necrosed  bone 
was  removed  by  an  operation  performed  with  the  aid  of  cocaine  anfrsthesia,  and 
in  each  instance  the  subsequent  healing  took  place  slowly.  The  intervals  between 
these  attacks  sometimes  lasted  for  several  months.  Her  general  condition  had 
greatly  improved. 

Tlic  case  is  of  some  interest  as  illustrating  the  marked  persistence  of  the 
disease,  its  confinement  to  both  tibi.T  (with  the  exception  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  distal  end  of  the  radius,  which,  however,  gave  her  no  pain  or  inconvenience) , 
and  the  re.sistance  of  the  bony  tlisease  to  antisyphilitic  treatment.  The  con- 
genital deformity  of  the  left  forearm  and  hand;  the  .sati.sfactory  result  ob- 
tained after  exten.sive  operation  upon  the  right  tibia,  including  resection  of 
an  inch  and  a  half  of  its  shaft;  and  the  firm  union  of  the  divided  ends  of  the  bone 
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— notwithstanding  the  suppurative  process  and  the  extensive  disease  of  the 
bone — are  also  points  worthy  of  note. 

Syphilitic  Dactylitis. 

Dactylitis  is  one  of  the  numerous  i)hases  by  which  either  tertiary  or  heredi- 
tary syphiUs  may  manifest  itself.  It  consists  of  a  gummatous  inflammation 
of   the   fingers  or  toes,  the  fingers  being  more  frequently  affected   than  the 

toes.    It  may  begin  in  the  connective  tissue 

or  ligaments  surrounding  the  joint,  in    tlie 

periosteum,    or    in    the    hone    itself.     "\Mien 

Dr.  R.  W.  Taylor  wrote  the  first  important 

paper  on  this  subject,  in  1871,  only  five  cases 

had  been  recorded.     Since   that  time,  as  a 

■--,  lesult  of  more  careful  observation,  a  number 

""^vj^       of    other    cases   have   been    reported;    con- 

FiG.  173.— Hereditary  Dactylitis     sequcntly,  this  affection   is  no   longer   con- 

Syphiiitica,    (Erieh  Lexer:    '•  Lehrbucii     gi^ered  as   rare   now  as   formerly.     It  does 

der  allgemeinen   Chirnrgie,"   1904.) 

not  differ  materially  from  other  forms  of 
syphihs  that  appear  in  the  tertiary  or  the  hereditary  stage.  It  frequently 
occurs  in  the  hereditary  form  in  early  cluldhood,  and,  like  what  is  charac- 
teristic of  most  other  buny  syphilitic  diseases  during  this  period,  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  degeneration  and  ulceration.  Generally,  the  middle  ami 
ring  fingers  are  more  often  involved  than  the  others,  although  all  have  been 
attacked. 

Two  varieties  of  dactj'litis  are  frequently  repoi'ted.  In  the  first  kind  the 
connective  tissue  under  the  skin  and  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  are  involved. 
As  the  disease  advances  slowly,  the  finger — or  the  toe,  if  this  be  the  part  affected 
— graduall}'  increases  in  .size,  becoming  firmer  and  harder.  The  skin  is  bluish- 
red  in  color  and  the  swelling  of  a  fusiform  or  spindle  shape,  more  marked  on 
the  tlorsal  surface,  as  a  ride,  ami  terminating  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joint.  Unlike  the  ordinary  gumma,  which  usually  forms  a  well-marked  tumor, 
in  this  variety  no  distinct  tumor  can  be  made  out  when  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
is  first  involved.  One  finger  or  toe  may  be  attacked,  or  several  chgits  at  the 
same  time,  the  entire  length  of  the  member  being  usually  affected.  If  the 
condition  is  left  untreated,  it  runs  a  chronic  course  and  produces  mai'ked  de- 
formity, resulting  in  loss  of  tissue;  indeed,  shortening  of  the  finger  is  not  an 
uncommon  result.  In  some  instances,  the  whole  length  of  the  finger  or  toe 
is  not  involved,  the  disease  being  confined  to  a  single  joint.  Occasionally, 
too,  the  metacarpal  bones  are  the  seat  of  dactylitis.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  swelling  disappears  under  treatment,  without  the  formation  of  an  abscess, 
but  this  statement  does  not  apph'  to  infants  and  very  young  children,  in  whom 
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the  tendency  to  degeneration  is  marked.  The  nails  generality  remain  un- 
changed, even  though  the  tips  of  the  fingers  be  invoh'ed.  In  the  course  of 
the  disease  the  fibrous  tissue  arountl  the  joints  is  invaded  by  gummata  which 
form  small  tumors.  When  repair  takes  place,  that  portion  of  tlu'  ligament 
which  is  not  involveil  in  the  gummatous  growth  is  left  comparatively  inlact. 
In  the  later  stages,  when  the  disease  has  fully  developed,  the  s\M'lling  changes 
in  character  from  being  firm  and  hard  to  a  softer  consistence,  and  i)scudo- 
fluctuation  may  be  detected.  The  gummata  maj-  break  down  eii(ii-cly  at 
this  stage,  but  under  proper  treatment  they  are  usually  absorbeil.  AMien  the 
parts  that  have  been  destroyed  are  replaced  by  new  tissue,  the  resulting  scar 


174.— SypliUitin  nactylitis  of  the  Mi.l.llc-  Toe.      (From  report  of  Dr.  A.  P.  O.  Aslihunst, 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  February  24th,  190(5.) 


formation  sometimes  binds  the  fingers  more  closel}'  than  normally  and  pro- 
duces marked  deformity.  Involvement  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  and  the 
synovial  membrane  often  results  in  impaired  motion  of  the  joint  or  even  in 
complete  ankylosis.  This  form  of  dactylitis  occurs  most  often  in  the  first  pha- 
langeal joint,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  other  le.sions  of  syphilis. 

In  the  second  variety  of  dactylitis  the  change  begins  in  either  the  periosteum 
or  the  bone.  The  gummatous  involvement  increases  the  size  of  the  bone,  and 
the  soft  parts  are  stretched  and  rendereil  ten.se.     The  skin  becomes  red  and 
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is  exceedingly  tender.  If  tlie  peiiostenm  is  first  attacked  it  thickens  and  may 
separate  from  the  bone.  Small  nodules  are  often  formed,  and  these  either  break 
down  or  cause  a  permanent  enlargement.  When  ostitis  first  occurs,  the  rarefying 
form  is  the  cne  usually  observed.  The  destruction  caused  by  this  form  of  ostitis 
is  sometimes  very  marked,  although  it  may  be  limited  to  the  surface  of  the  bone, 
and,  later  on,  may  be  accompanied  or  followed  in  many  instances  by  productive 
ostitis  which  gives  rise  to  eburnation.  AVhen  the  tissues  in  this  variety  of  dac- 
tylitis l)reak  down,  the  materia!  gradually  comes  to  the  surface,  and  more  or  less 
destruction  of  the  soft  parts  occvu-s.  Tlic  size  of  the  finger  involved  is  ulti- 
mately either  increased  or  diminished,  the  i-esult  dejiending  upon  the  form 
of  ostitis  that  predominates.  Diminution  in  size,  however,  is  the  usual  result, 
either  the  length  or  the  thickness  of  the  digit  being  changed.  The  joint  may 
be  entirely  ankylo.sed,  or  its  c()ni])lete  destruction  may  result  in  the  formation 
of  a  false  joint.  Eburnation,  when  fully  developed,  forms  very  firm  bone 
so  that  even  when  the  tissues  are  decreased  in  size,  the  strength  of  the  finger 
often  remains  unaltered.  When  the  interior  of  the  bone  is  invatled  early, 
osteomyelitis  results,  and  the  disease  then  rims  a  more  acute  course  and  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  bone  takes  place  more  rapidly.  Wlien  there  is  a  great 
degree  of  swelling,  ulceration  is  likely  to  occur,  as  in  other  forms  of  the  disease, 
with  discharge  of  the  broken-down  contents  of  the  gumma,  and  often  secondary 
infection  and  the  formation  of  a  chronic  ulcer  or  sinus  result. 

As  dactylitis  affects  the  toes  much  more  rarely  than  it  does  the  fingers, 
the  following  case  is  ciuoted  from  Dr.  A.  P.  C.  Ashhurst,  whose  published  repoit 
may  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associatioji  of  February 
24th,  1906: 

Patient,  male,  aged  40  years,  came  under  treatment  of  Dr.  Ashhurst  on  April 
20th,  1904,  for  disease  of  the  left  foot.  Examination  showed  that  the  foot  was 
moderately  swollen,  with  two  areas  of  superficial  ulceration  on  the  dorsum.  The 
middle  toe  was  the  seat  of  typical  syphilitic  dactylitis.  The  patient  stated  that 
the  ulceration  had  persisted  in  its  present  form  for  eighteen  months,  and  that  the 
toe  had  been  swollen  for  about  six  months.  He  had  tried  various  salves  and  oint- 
ments without  avail.  He  gave  a  history  of  having  had  a  sore  on  his  penis  twelve 
years  previously,  which  sore,  though  accompanied  by  suppurating  buboes,  was 
followed  by  an  eruption  of  the  skin.  Constitutional  treatment  was  given  for  six 
weeks.  The  ulcers  were  dressed  locally  with  dilute  citrine  ointment,  and  potassium 
iodide  was  administered  internally.  Improvement  was  rapid;  the  ulcers  healed, 
and  the  dactylitis  disappeared.  Six  months  later  the  patient,  who  was  then  still 
taking  potassium  iodide,  reported  that  his  foot  had  given  him  no  further  trouble. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  when  he  stops  taking  the  remedies  the  ulcers  will  recur. 
(Fig.  174.) 

Dactylitis  will  responil  to  treatment  with  the  same  readiness  as  do  other 
lesions  of  the  tertiary  oi'  hereditary  stage.  The  treatment  should  be  both 
constitutional  and  local.     The  former  consists  of  an  exhibition  of  mercury  and 
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potassium  iodide,  as  suggested  under  the  iiead  of  treatment  of  other  sy])liilitic 
osseous  lesions.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  personal  hygiene, 
nourishing  food,  and  tonics  form  an  important  part  of  the  constitutional  treat- 
ment in  this  stage  of  syphilis.  The  local  treatment  differs  in  no  way  from 
that  of  gummatous  involvement  of  other  bones.  If  mixed  infection  has  oc- 
cui-red,  the  digit  should  be  freely  incised  and  treated  according  to  general 
surgical  princijiles.  The  incision  should  be  so  made  as  to  avoid  cutting  nerves 
and  tendons,  and  the  fingers  should  be  kept  in  that  position  which  would  be 
least  inconvenient  if  ankylosis  should  occur.  With  this  in  view,  extension 
must  be  maintaineil  by  the  use  of  splints.  In  very  rare  instances  amputation 
may  be  necessary.  The  majority  of  these  ca.ses,  however,  re((uire  nothing 
beyond  constitutional  treatment.  When  this  is  vigorously  carried  out,  recov- 
ery by  resolution  and  absorption  is  the  rule. 

DIAOXOSIS. 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  affections  of  the  bone,  whether  accjuired  or  hered- 
itary, deiJcnds  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  history  of  the  case.  Syphilis  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  disease  of  the  bone  where  the  diagnosis  is 
in  doubt.  It  is  well  known  that  its  primary  and  secondary  stages  may  be  so 
atypical  or  so  mild  as  to  render  the  diagnosis  exceedingly  difficult.  This  is 
particularly  ti'ue  in  cases  in  which  constitutional  treatment  has  been  admin- 
istered during  the  priniar}'  stage.  Under  such  circumstances  it  can  never  be 
definitely  stated  that  the  patient  had  a  true  chancre,  for,  as  is  well  known,  a 
lesion  that  appears  to  be  typical  is  sometimes  not  a  chancre,  and  vice  versa. 
Not  infrecpiently  we  find  tertiary  lesions  (such  as  gummata  of  the  liver  or 
affections  of  the  bone)  that  are  so  plain  as  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  sy{)liilis 
possible  merely  from  the  signs  and  sjTnptoms  that  such  neoplasms  present, 
without  any  reference  to  the  previous  and  oftentimes  verj^  vague  history  of 
syjjhilitic  infection.  The  writer  has  seen  three  patients  who  had  distinct 
gummata  of  the  liver,  but  who  had  never  manifestetl  any  secondary  symptoms. 
They  had,  how-ever,  been  subjected  to  rather  \igorous  treatment  during  the 
primary  stage.  The  gummata  developed  about  ten  years  after  the  primary 
stage. 

The  chief  points  relating  to  the  diagnosis  between  syphilis  of  the  bone  and 
other  osseous  affections  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  facts:  The  history 
of  the  case  should  be  carefully  inquired  into,  particular  attention  being  paid 
to  the  history  of  chancre.  Acciuired  syphilis  of  the  bone  begins  most  fre- 
quently in  the  periosteum  and  tends  to  the  formation  of  new  bone  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  necrosis.  Syphihtic  inflammation  of  the  bone 
is  usually  unaccompanietl  by  sujipuration,  and  does  not  often  involve  the 
neighboring  joints.     The  frecjuency  of  the  sinuiltaneous  occurrence  of  lesions 
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in  varidus  parts  (if  tlie  IkkIv,  with  a  teiuloncy  to  he  syininetricai,  is  a  very  impor- 
tant point.  Necrosis  of  the  nasal  or  ethmoid  hones,  affecting  tire  shape  of  the 
nose,  always  warrants  a  suspicion  of  syphilis.  It  more  frequently  changes 
the  shaft  of  the  long  bones  than  the  epiphysis,  e.xcept  in  cases  of  hereditary 
syphilis,  where  the  epiphyses  are  frequently  involved.  Osteocopic  pains  which 
are  referred  to  the  hone  involved  are  in  some  cases  characteristic,  though  too 


Fig.  175. — Syphilitic  Hyperostosis  of  the  Tibia,  a,  Surface  view,  showing  the  eroded  condition 
of  the  bone  and  the  presence  of  osteopliytes ;  6,  section  of  the  same  bone,  showing  tlie  obliteration  of  the 
medullary  cavity.  In  the  centr.al  portion  there  is  osteosclerosis;  above  and  below,  there  is  osteo- 
porosis.     (Erich  Lexer;    "  Lehrbuch  der  allgemeinen  Chirurgie,*'  1904.) 


much  stress  should  not  be  laid  upon  this  feature  alone.  The  facts  that  the 
pain  is  worse  at  night,  that  it  is  usually  continuous,  and  that  it  has  a  boring 
character  are  significant.  The  jjain,  in  cases  of  a  non-syphilitic  nature,  is  more  or 
less  constant,  is  frequently  very  acute,  and  is  often  relieved,  at  least  in  some  de- 
gree, by  traction  or  fixation,  wMch  is  not  the  case  in  .syphilitic  affections.  The 
lesions  in  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  bone  are  often  symmetrical.     It  is  quite 
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common  to  fiiul  both  tibial  affected  at  the  same  time  (Fig.  176);  but,  if  the 
lesions  are  not  s}inmetrical,  other  lesions  either  of  other  bones  or  of  the  soft 
tissues  are  likely  to  be  present  at  the  same  time.  A  microscopical  examination 
shows  the  histological  character  of  the  gunmia,  and,  wliile  this  is  not  in  any  case 
entirely  pathognomonic,  the  picture  presented  under  the  microscope  is  certainly 
sufficient  to  exclude  eitiier  tul)ci'cul()us  disease  or  a  malignant  tumor.     Tliick- 


FiG.  176. — Syphilitic  Ostitis  in  a  M.an  Tliirty  Years  of  Age.  Note  the  sabre-blarle  deformity  of 
the  left  leg.  .4,  External  view  of  affected  limbs;  B,  x-ray  picture  of  onelimb.  (EricliLexer:  "  Lelirbuch 
der  allgcmeinen  Chirurgie,"  1904.) 

ening  of  the  blood-ves.?els  must  be  particularly  borne  in  miiul  in  making 
microscopical  examinations  of  the  .su.spected  syphilitic  tissue.  On  accoimt  of 
inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  the  bone  is  usually  increased  in  size.  Some- 
times a  localized  isolateil  nodule  exists.  JIarked  increase  of  temperature  is 
rare,  as  is  also  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  or  liver,  which  is  found 
after  chronic  jiyogenic  inflammations  of  tlie  bone.     General  enlargement  of 
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the  lymph  nodes  is  usvuilly  present.  The  shape  and  character  of  the  long 
bone  affected  are  vei'v  suggestive  of  syphilis;  if  it  is  bowed,  covered  with  nodules, 
or  possesses  the  hard  and  dense  structure  of  eburnalion,  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis 
is  most  probable.     (Eigs.  17.")  and  ITli.) 

In  ca.ses  of  hereditary  syphilis  there  is  danger  of  mistaking  the  di.seasc 
for  rickets.  In  differentiating  .syphilitic  disea.se  from  the  latter,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  hereditary  syphilis  differs  from  acquired  syphilis  chiefly  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  engrafted  upon  the  fa'tus  and  so  exercises  its  baneful  influences 
while  the  embryonal  structures  are  developing  and  throughout  early  infancy. 
During  this  time  the  formation  and  growth  of  new  ti.ssues  present  conditions 
entirely  different  from  those  which  obtain  at  the  time  when  the  acquired  form 
of  syphilis  is  contracted — that  is,  in  the  \'ast  majority  of  cases,  after  pubert}'. 
In  the  difl'erential  tliagnosis  between  hereditaiy  syphilis  and  other  diseases  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  empha.size  the  points  of  difl'erence  between  hereditary 
syphilis  an<l  the  accjuired  form,  as  in  the  main  the  lesions  would  be  .similar. 
Affections  of  e])i]iliyseal  cartilages  have  a  tendency  to  manifest  themselves  in 
the  distal  ends  of  long  liones,  an<l  to  produce,  while  de\'elopment  proceeds, 
nodes  and  .sometimes  rings  of  bone.  Or  gelatiniform  degeneration  may  cau.se 
a  separation  of  the  epiphy.sis  and  thus  produce  a  p.seudo-paralysis.  These 
things  do  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  occur  in  accjuired  syphilis  in  adults.  The 
tendency  of  hereditary  syphilis  to  affect  the  bones  of  the  skull  in  early  infant 
life  has  already  been  commented  u]3on.  After  this  time,  however,  hereditar}* 
syphilis  does  not  attack  the  skull  with  the  .same  fre(|uency  as  the  accjuired 
form.  Epiphyseal  swellings  in  infants  under  six  months  are  almost  always 
syphilitic.  The  points  mentioned,  \\'hen  considered  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  the  bending  of  the  bones  in  rickets  is  tjuite  different  from  the  bending 
and  thickening  found  in  herechtary  syphilis,  will  often  .suffice  to  differentiate 
between  rickets  and  syphilis.  The  bowing  of  the  tibia  in  the  latter  di.sease  is 
pronounced,  and  a.ssumes  a  characteristic  sabre-blade  appearance  (Fig.  176),  in 
which  the  foot  is  somewhat  everted  and  flattened,  while  the  lower  portion  of  the 
shaft  of  the  tibia  curves  forward  antl  slightly  inward.  This  bowing  is  always  ac- 
companied by  decided  tliickening  of  the  crest  of  the  tibia,  which  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  very  sharp  edges  of  the  crest  of  the  tibia  in  tlie  bending  that  char- 
acterizes rickets.  Thereis  noparticularkindof  deformity  that  is  typical  of  rickets. 
In  some  cases  it  may  assume  the  shape  that  is  characteristic  of  hereditary 
syphilis,  although  tliis  is  unusual,  for  the  middle  of  the  bone  is  more  often  curved 
in  rickets  than  in  the  case  of  hereditary  syphilis.  The  chief  point,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  in  every  case  the  bone  is  thickened  in  S3'philis,  i)articularly  the 
crest  of  the  tibia,  whereas  in  rickets,  whatever  fomi  the  bending  may  take, 
it  is  always  accompanied  by  a  thin,  sharp  anterior  border.  In  some  cases  this 
is  so  marked  as  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  skin  might  almost  l^e  cut 
through  or  destroyed  by  the  .sharp  crest.     In  hereditary  syphilis  in  infancy,  the 
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bones  of  the  skull  ossify  and  the  f(.intanelk\s  tend  to  close  niucli  earlier  than 
they  would  normally,  whereas  in  rickets  the  bones  are  soft  and  the  fontanelles 
remain  open  an  unusually  long  time,  while  the  head  presents  a  peculiar  Ijox- 
like  appearance  not  found  in  syphilis.  The  change  in  the  shape  of  the  skull 
clue  to  the  development  of  nodes — a  feature  that  has  been  sufficiently  empha- 
sized by  Parrot — has  also  been  alluded  to  and  must  Ix'  borne  in  mind.  It  has 
been  (juite  definitely  proven  that  there  is  no  connection  lietween  syphilis  and 
rickets,  and  that  they  are  two  separate  and  distinct  <liseases;  and  yet  Parrot, 
who  has  ilone  such  valuable  and  extensive  work  in  the  study  of  syphilis,  earnestly 
conteniled  that  rickets  was  due  to  some  form  of  hereditary  S3'philis.  A  close 
examination  of  this  point  liy  sub.'^e(iuent  authorities  demonstratetl  that  Parrot 
was  in  erroi'. 

In  all  cases  of  syphilitic  di.sease  of  the  bone  the  effect  of  treatment  is  usually 
pronounced,  antl  is  one  of  the  main  points  in  diagnosis,  although  some  cases 
that  appear  to  Ix'  un<iuestionably  syphilitic  seem  to  be  but  shghtly  modified 
by  antisyphilitic  treatment.  Freciuently  a  temporary  improvement  follows 
the  u.se  of  mercurials  in  some  diseases  that  are  not  syphilis.  Improvement 
under  treatment,  to  be  of  diagnostic  value,  must  be  marked  and  sustained. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  he  an  absokUe  cure,  and,  of  coiu'se,  de- 
formities that  have  already  occurred  cannot  always  be  remeilied;  but  if  anti- 
syphilitic  treatment  produces  an  arrest  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  cessa- 
tion of  the  osteocopic  pains,  together  with  dimiiuition  in  size  of  the  deposits 
and  gummata,  a  diagno.sis  of  syphilis  can  be  positively  made. 

PROGNOSIS. 

The  ]irognosis  of  sypliilitic  disea.ses  of  Ixmc  depends  upon  man}'  factors. 
In  the  actjuired  form  it  is  often  grave,  but  it  is  motlified  b}'  the  amount  of  treat- 
ment and  by  the  patient's  power  of  resistance  and  general  constitution.  Some 
patients,  whose  power  of  resistance  is  feeble,  seem  to  withstand  the  inroads  of 
any  kind  of  disease  very  poorly,  and  in  such  instances  the  ravages  of  syphilis 
will  be  great.  In  other  cases  bone  affections  make  Init  little  impression  upon 
the  general  health  of  the  individual.  The  portion  of  the  osseous  system  affected 
is  necessarily  of  great  importance  in  pronouncing  a  prognosis.  For  instance, 
if  the  skull  is  extensively  involved,  necrosis  would  be  liable  to  result  in  menin- 
gitis, and  the  prognosis  should  then  be  muOh  more  serious  than  where  only  the 
bones  of  the  leg  are  diseased.  In  like  manner,  involvement  of  the  vertebra', 
while  rare,  would  occasion  most  serious  symptoms  if  the  spinal  canal  should  l)e 
encroached  upon  to  any  marked  extent.  The  damage  to  the  spinal  cord  might 
be  so  great  as  to  inflict  a  permanent  injury  upon  it,  even  though  the  bony 
tumor  should  afterward  disappear.  In  hereditary  syphilis  the  mortality  in 
early  life  is  enormous.     Some  authors  claim  that,  of  infants  born  of  sypliilitic 
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inotlicrs  who  have  not  Ix'on  Mubji'cted  to  mercurial  treatment,  more  than  ninety 
])i'r  rent  (He  before  reaching;  childhood.  If  the  mothers  are  jmt  upon  anti- 
.syphilitic  treatment  the  death  rate  is  lessened  very  greatly.  Late  hereditary 
syphilis  of  the  bone,  tleveloping  in  early  adolescence  or  after  maturity,  is  not 
so  serious  as  when  it  appears  in  infants  and  in  young  childicii.  While  in  most 
instances  proper  treatment  will  cause  disappearance  of  the  active  syphilitic 
process,  permanent  enlargement  of  the  bone,  or  permanent  tleformity  of  its 
contour,  will  fi'e(|uently  remain. 

tri':atm]':nt. 

The  most  important  indication  in  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  affections  of 
the  bones  is  the  constitutional  treatment.  Syphilis  of  the  bone  occurs  chiefly 
in  the  tertiary  or  hereditary  form,  but  occasionally  it  is  met  with  in  the  secondary 
stage  and  even  in  the  ]>rimar3^  There  need  be  no  particular  change  from  the 
ordinary  treatment  in  these  stages,  on  account  of  involvement  of  the  bone. 
As  is  well  known,  mercury  in  some  form  is  the  sheet  anclior  in  the  early  stages, 
and  should  not  be  neglected  in  the  late.  Potassium  iodide  is  of  the  greater 
efficacy  in  the  tertiary  and  in  the  hereditary  forms,  although  there  are  some  cases 
of  syphilis  of  the  bone  that  are  apparently  unaffectetl  by  either  the  iodides  or 
the  mercurials.  In  regartl  to  such  cases  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
lesions  are  often  the  result  of  previous  syiiliilitie  invasion,  and  that  necrosis 
of  the  bone  is  more  likely  to  lie  due  to  secondary  infection  with  ])us  germs 
than  to  syphilitic  virus.  In  cases  like  these  the  jirevious  weakening  of  the 
patient's  constitution,  together  with  the  presence  of  pathological  bone,  will 
present  a  very  suitalile  field  for  invasion  by  pyogenic  germs.  Here  treatment 
must  follow  ordinary  surgical  lines,  and  necrosed  bone  be  removed  by  rongeur 
forceps,  the  curette,  or  the  chisel — just  as  after  any  other  inflammation  of  the 
bone.  For  ordinary  cases,  particularly  if  the  disease  tlevelops  early,  mer- 
curials are  best  administered  in  the  form  of  the  protiodide  of  mercury,  be- 
ginning with  the  eighth  of  a  grain  an  hour  after  meals,  and  increasing  the  dose 
gradually  each  day,  until  the  point  of  toleration  has  been  reached.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  form  of  treatment  is  that  colicky  diarrhoea  is  established  before 
sahvation,  whereas  salivation  is  apt  to  hv  the  first  symptom  where  other  mer- 
curials are  given.  In  the  late  stages  of  the  disease,  or  in  ))aticnts  whose  stom- 
achs will  not  tolerate  mercury,  inunctions  are  valuable.  They  are  best  given 
for  four  consecutive  days,  the  body  being  divided  into  four  portions  into  each 
of  which  the  mercury  is  thoroughly  rubbed  on  one  of  these  four  days.  On  the 
fifth  day  a  bath  can  be  given,  and  on  the  sixth  day  the  procedure  repeated  for 
another  period  of  four  days.  The  best  ointment  is  one  prepared  from  the 
following  formula:  Compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  3ss.;  mercury  and  lanolin, 
each  o  i.     A  drachm  of  this  is  to  be  used  daily. 
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l\Iixed  treatment  is  rarely  indieated.  It  is  better  to  give  mercury  for  a 
while  and  then  potassium  iodide  alone  or  in  any  simple  menstruum  such  as 
compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla.  It  is  difficult  to  state  the  dose  of  the  iodide, 
as  some  patients  can  take  a  great  deal  more  than  others.  The  effectiveness 
and  rapidity  of  the  cure  depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  amount  of  iodide 
a  patient  can  take.  It  may  be  administered  at  the  same  time  that  inunctions 
are  given,  although  this  is  not  often  necessary.  It  is  well  to  connnence  \\ith 
five  grains  three  times  a  day,  given  an  hour  after  meals,  and  well  diluted  in  water. 
This  dose  may  be  increased  three  grains  each  day  until  the  patient  shows 
signs  of  intolerance,  or  until  there  is  marked  e\'idence  that  the  disease  is  being 
checked.  As  much  as  an  ounce  a  day  has  been  give  for  weeks  at  a  time  without 
any  untoward  effects.  Too  often  a  cure  is  prevented  by  following  the  strict 
dosage  as  laid  down  in  the  text-lidoks.  If  projicrly  increa,sed  the  do.se  may  be 
pushed  to  any  limit  short  of  the  exhibition  of  marked  intolerance.  Hot  baths, 
by  hastening  the  elimination  of  these  drugs  through  the  skin,  and  proper  cloth- 
ing to  prevent  chilling  of  the  skin,  render  it  possii^le  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  iodides  and  mercurials  that  can  be  administered  in  any  given  case.  The 
patient's  constitution  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  tonics,  .such  as  iron  and 
strychnine,  should  be  given  when  indicated.  Proper  ventilation  of  the  sleep- 
ing apartments,  nutritious  and  wholesome  diet,  and  moderate  exercise  are 
always  necessary,  and  it  is  as  much  the  tluty  of  the  surgeon  to  look  into  these 
matters,  and  to  regulate  them  properly,  as  it  is  to  give  mercurials  or  iodides. 

For  cases  where  neither  marked  necrosis  nor  ulceration  exists  there  is  no 
indication  for  local  treatment.  Local  treatment,  when  necessary,  consists  of 
the  same  sm-gical  measures  that  would  be  indicated  in  any  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  bone  when  necrosis  has  developed,  or  when  pyogenic  infections 
occur  in  the  syphilitic  lesions.  The  patient  who  is  well  nourished  and  well 
treated  will  stand  an  operation  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  should  not  be 
denied  the  benefits  of  one  when  there  is  an  indication  that  such  operati^•e  inter- 
ference is  needed.  Fractures  caused  by  weakening  and  thinning  of  the  bone 
from  gummata  usually  unite  promjitly  when  dealt  with  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary surgical  methods  for  fractures,  and  when  the  patient  is  given  antisyphihtic 
treatment  at  the  same  time.  AMicn  the  ei^iphysis  has  separated  from  the 
shaft  of  the  bone,  a  sphnt  .should  l)e  aiiplicd  as  in  the  case  of  a  fracture.  If 
the  pain  is  severe  in  a  long  bone,  an  incision  through  the  periosteum  freriuently 
gives  relief.  If  a  seciuestrum  is  present  it  will  separate  more  slowly  than  would 
be  the  case  after  simple  pyogenic  infections;  for  this  reason,  therefore,  an 
operation  should  be  performed  earlier  than  after  the  latter  disease.  When 
the  bone  affection  or  the  exostosis  seems  to  prove  a  source  of  serious  irrita- 
tion or  protluces  pressure  upon  nerves  and  contiguous  vessels,  an  operation 
should  be  performed  much  earlier  than  where  such  important  structures  are 
not  liable  to  injury. 
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OSTEOMA. 

An  osteoma  is  a  tumor  composed  entirely  of  bone  tissue.  Tliis  definition 
should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  in  this  class  should  not  be  included,  as  is  often 
done,  tumors  in  which  hone  formation  is  a  secondary  process,  as  the  formation 
of  true  Ijone  may  occur  in  nearly  all  tumors  both  of  the  soft  parts  and  of  the 
skeleton.  To  tumors  of  this  character  the  atljective  ossificans  should  be  applied. 
The  term  is  also  often  used  in  a  restricted  sense,  clinically,  for  the  purpose  of 
designating  one  form  of  osteoma,  namely,  the  osteoma  elnu-neum,  and  not  in 
its  proper  sense  for  the  entire  group  of  bony  new-growths. 

(_)wing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  various  names  of  the  tumoi's  of  bone  liave 
been  applied,  osteomata  have  been  classified  in  different  ways  l)y  clinicians  and 
pathologists.  They  are  best  (fivided,  from  a  .-scientific  standpoint,  into  three 
main  groups:  (1)  hyi-ierplastic  bone  tumors;  (2)  hetero])lastic  bone  tumors; 
(3)  true  bone  tumors. 

Under  the  term  hyperplasias  should  be  classed  the  inflammatory  new- 
growths  of  bone  consisting  of  the  osteophytes  and  the  hyperostoses. 

The  heteroplastic  bone  tumors  ari.se  from  a  pre-existing  Anlaije,  as  from 
foci  in  the  periosteum  or  from  displaced  bits  of  cartilage ;  and  there  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  tmiiors  belonging  to  tl.is  form  should  not  be  classed  as 
ossifying  chondromata. 

True  bone  tumors  constitute  a  very  .small  group  and  ma^'  be  defined  as  gen- 
uine autonomous  bony  growths  arising  as  such  from  the  lione  and  showing 
an  independent  and  progressive  growth  (Borst*).  That  such  tumors  exist  is 
unquestioned,  Init  they  must  be  extremely  rare. 

Tumors  l^elonging  to  all  of  these  groups  present  many  different  forms,  and, 
although  theoretically  the  foregoing  classification  is  correct,  it  is  in  many  cases 
impossible  to  determine  whether  a  given  tumor  is  heteroplastic  or  a  true  bone 
tumor.     In  many  other  cases,  however,  the  origin  is  very  evident. 

All  of  the.se  Iwnj'  growths  present  them.selves  in  various  shapes,  as  flat, 
tuberous,  branching,  lobulated,  or  pointed  growths  of  all  sizes,  and  they  can- 
not be  described  in  a  few  wortls.  They  also  may  be  seen  on  any  lione  in  the  body, 
although  certain  bones  are  more  frequently  affected  by  certain  forms  of  tumors. 
McGavin's  table  of  the  poisition  of  the  osteoma,  in  the  eighty-two  cases  observed 
*  "  Die  Lehre  von  den  Geschwulsten,"  1902. 
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at  Guy's  Hospital  iluring  a  period  of  two  years,  gives  an  idea  of  the  relative 
frequency  with  which  certain  bones  are  affected,  although  no  attempt  is  made 
to  classify  them  as  to  their  origin. 


McGavin's  Table. 


Subungual 26 

Femur,  lower  end 18 

upper  '•     1 

Tibia,  lower  end 1 

upper    "    8 

shaft    1 

Humerus,  upper  end 4 

"          lower    "    1 

Fibula,  upper  end 1 

"        lower     '■       ,  1 


Radius,  lower  end 1 

Metacarpal 1 

.\uditor\'  canal 1 

Cer\-ical  vertebra 1 

Cal  varium 4 

"Orbit" 3 

Scapula 2 

I.eontiasis 1 

Multiple 6 


The  tumors  may  l)e  in  any  relation  to  the  hduc  -viz.,  in  the  interior  (endos- 
toma),  on  it,  beside  it  (parostoma),  or  situated  in  the  soft  parts  at  varying 
distances  from  the  bone  and  having  no  relation  to  it. 

The  tumors  are  also  often  cla.ssifieil,  according  to  tlieir  mode  of  origin,  into 
three  groups:  fibrous,  from  the  periosteum;  cartilaginous,  from  a  pre-existing 
displaced  bit  of  cartilage;  and  those  originating  from  the  medullary  substance 
of  the  bone.     This  last  cla.ss  comprises  a  very  small  group  of  tiimi)i's. 

Histologically,  aside  from  the  cartilaginous  exostoses  which  will  be  de- 
scribed later,  two  main  types  of  growths  are  recognized:  the  spongy  and  the 
eburneous  forms.  The  hi.stology  of  the  spongy  exostosis  is  indentical  with  that 
of  normal  bone.  Delicate,  branching,  bony  trabecular  are  seen  separating 
marrow  spaces  which  may  contain  either  red  or  yellow  bone  marrow  and 
thi-ough  which  thin-walled  blood-vessels  pass.  These  growths  are  usuall}-  cov- 
ered on  the  outer  side  by  a  layer  of  denser  cortical  bone  of  varying  thickness 
(medullary  o.steonui).  This,  in  turn,  is  coveri'd  by  periosteum,  except  in  the 
case  of  enosto.ses,  and  may  show  foramina  fur  the  entrance  of  nutrient  ves.sels. 
Eburneous  osteoma  (ivory  osteoma,  osteoma  durum),  on  the  other  hand,  is 
composed  of  extremely  hard  bone,  which,  on  macro.scopic  section,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  ivory.  .\11  thc^e  boiw  tunmrs  have  a  central  medullary  (•a\ity 
containing  red  lione  marrow,  which  in  many  cases  can  easily  be  owrlooked. 
Micro-scopicall}',  they  present  dense,  bony  trabecule  separated  by  fine  canals, 
the  central  medullary  cavity  having  the  appearance  of  normal  bone. 

Osteomata  are  in  themselves  all  essentially  benign  and  do  not  tend  to  recur 
or  to  form  metastases.  When  a  recurrence  takes  place,  which  it  does  chiefly 
in  the  cartilaginous  form,  it  suggests  incom]jlete  removal.  Recurrence  follow- 
ing an  inflammatory  osteoma  suggests  that  the  cause  has  not  been  thoroughly 
eradicated. 

Although,  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  the  classification  above  mentioned 
is  the  one  to  be  preferred,  it  is  better  cUnically  to  employ  the  terms  connnonly 
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used   for  (l('sif;;n;ilin,u;  the  \-;iri(ius  ty])es,  and  we  .sludl  ciiipldy   lliciii  hereafter 
in  the  discussion  of  tliese  tumors. 


Types  of  Osteoma. 

Osteophytes. — The  term  osteopliyte  is  applied  to  fiat  or  rounded  small  bony 
growtlis  that  arise  in  the  periosteum  and  spread  laterally, as  theresultof  inflamma- 
tory conditions.  They  are  not  true  tumors,  but  come  rather  under  the  head  of 
hyperplasias;  and  clinically  thej'  are  not  in  them.selves  of  great  interest,  as  they 
cause,  as  a  rule,  little  inconvenience,  are  secondary  to  other  diseases,  and  are 
best  considered  with  those  affections.  They  may  be  seen  in  any  bone  of  the  body, 
but,  when  associated  with  certain  diseases,  they  are  more  frecjuently  seen  in 
definite  locations.  Thus,  for  example,  in  syphilis,  osteojihytes  of  the  skull  are 
recognized  as  characteristic  lesions.  In  this  locality  they  arise  usually  under 
the  external  periosteum,  but  they  are  also  seen  in  the  cranial  cavity,  arising 
from  the  inner  layer  of  the  dura,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  frontal 
or  occipital  bene;  in  which  case  they  may,  through  pressure,  cause  epilepsy 
or  other  brain  symptoms. 

In  the  long  bones,  osteophytes  are  most  conmionly  seen  in  connection  with 
tuberculous  disease,  in  which  two  forms  may  be  recognized:  one,  in  tlie  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  process,  due  to  the  inflammatory  reaction;  and 
a  second,  where  the  tumors  are  seen  on  healthy  bone  at  some  distance  from 
the  seat  of  the  process,  and  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  toxin  of  tuberculosis 
(Maillard)  (Osteoarthropathie  hijpertrophiante  pneur.iique) .  They  are  also  seen 
about  bones  in  which  inflammatory  processes  other  than  tuberculosis  are  tak- 
ing place,  and  probably  the  most  common  form  is  that  seen  about  the  joints 
in  the  various  forms  of  arthritis.  Osteomyelitis  is  another  condition  in  which 
the  presence  of  osteophytes  is  often  noticed. 

Microscopically,  osteophytes  appear  as  delicate,  Ijranching  trabecuhc  or 
sheaves  consisting  of  true  bone  or  osteoid  tissue,  through  which  run  many 
marrow  spaces  filled  with  very  cellular  connective  tissue  in  which  are  large 
numbers  of  thin-walled  blood-vessels.  On  the  outer  surface  there  is  usually 
a  thin  layer  of  denser  cortical  bone.  They  belong,  therefore,  to  the  class  of 
spongy  or  medullary  growths. 

From  a  cHnical  point  of  view,  osteophytes  are  of  comparatively  little  intere.st. 
With  the  exception  of  those  which  develop  in  the  various  forms  of  arthritis 
they  rarely  cause  symptoms,  and,  as  a  rule,  require  no  treatment.  When  they 
occur  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  and  cause  symptoms  which  do  not  yield 
under  antisyphilitic  treatment,  trephining  may  be  done.  Such  operative 
interference,  however,  is  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  growths  located  at  the 
vertex,  the  presence  of  which  can  be  located  by  the  aid  of  the  symptoms  and  the 
j-ray.     If  they  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  joint  and  limit  the  normal  motion 
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they  may  be  cut  down  upon  ami  reni<)\-e(l  with  a  chisel  or  gouge:  but  they  are 
liable  to  I'Cfur. 

Hyperostoses. — Ilyperostose.s  may  be  defined  as  eircumscribed  or  diffuse 
new-fonnations  of  bone  arising  either  from  the  periosteum  or  from  the  spongy 
part  of  the  bone  (Borst).  Although  certain  well-defined  conditions  come  under 
thislieading  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  these  forms  of  bony 
new-growths  and  tlie  osteophytes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  exostoses  on  the 
other.  They  may  be  encountered  in  any  bone,  but  are  more  particului'ly  asso- 
ciated with  inflannnatory  conditions,  and,  therefore,  come  under  the  general 
heading  of  hyperplasias.  ( )ne  form  is  seen  around  osteomyehtic  cavitie.s, 
where,  owing  to  a  diffuse  thickening  of  the  spongy  bone  in  association  with 
a  necrosis  of  the  marrow  cavities,  liard,  new  bone  is  formed  (osteosclerosis) . 

The  proce.ss  is  .seen  locally  in  the  external  auditory  meatus,  where  the  diffuse 
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thickening  of  the  bone  cau.ses  narrowing  of  the  canal  and  at  times  completely 
obhterates  it. 

Another  form  is  .seen  in  the  ah'colar  proces.ses,  where  it  occurs  either  as  a 
diffuse  or  as  a  locaUzed  swelling.  As  a  rule,  a  .small  portion  only  of  the  alveolar 
process  is  affected,  although  occasionally  the  whole  process  may  be  enlarged. 

In  some  ca.ses  diffuse,  extensive  endosteal  and  periosteal  new-formation  of 
bone,  occurring  independently  of  any  demonstrable  focus  of  inflammation, 
causes  marked  general  deformity  (diffuse  general  hyperostosis;  Paget's  disea.se; 
acromegaly),  .\nother  form  that  might  be  termed  a  diffu.se  hyperostosis  is 
represented  by  the  complete  ossification  of  an  exuberant  callus,  such  as  some- 
times occurs  after  fracture  (Fig.  177). 

One  form  of  hyperosto.sis  which  is  cla.s.sed  under  the  heachng  of  Ixme  tumors 
is  of  especial  interest,  namely,  leontiasis  os.sea. 

Leontiasis  Ossea. — Synonyms:  partial  gigantism,  craniosclcro.sis,  diffuse 
osteoma.     This  is  a  slowly  progressive  di.sease  characterized  by  a  diffuse  hyper- 
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ostosis  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  affecting  mainly  the  vanh  of  tlie  cranium,  tlie 
upper  and  lower  jaws,  and  certain  bones  of  the  face;  these  alterations  Ix'ing  as- 
sociated with  ill-defined  constitutional  symptoms. 

The  disease  has  long  been  known  and  was  dcscribetl  more  oi'  less  accurately 
by  many  men  in  the  eai'ly  part  of  the  century,  although  in  some  cases  it  was 
evidently  confused  with  acromegaly;  but  it  was  not  until  A'irchow  described 
it  that  its  existence  was  established  on  a  ftrm  basis.  Subsecjuently,  in  1892, 
Baumgarten  collected  thirteen  cases  from  museums  of  Europe,  and  Putnam* 
reported  five  cases  in  1896.     .Several  other  isolated  cases  have  been  reported. 

The  name  leontiasis  ossea  was  given  the  disease  by  \' irchow  on  account  of  the 
leonine  appearance  of  the  face  and  its  similarity  to  a  certain  form  of  tubercular 
leprosy.  It  is  probably  not  as  unconnnon  as  the  few  reporteil  cases  would  lead 
one  to  suppose,  it  being  often  overlooked  or  confused  with  other  conditions. 
Schuchardt  f  mentions  ten  completely  reported  cases,  many  of  those  previously 
reported  by  Baumgarten  being  without  clinical  data. 

The  predisposing  causes  are  not  well  known,  the  disease  having  an  insidious 
onset  usually  about  the  period  of  puberty.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  preceded 
by  inflammation  of  some  of  the  neighboring  parts,  which  infianuiiation  is  com- 
monly given  as  a  prominent  etiological  factor.  In  Forcade's  case,  the  onset 
of  the  disease  followed  an  inflammation  of  the  tear  iluct  in  a  boy  of  twelve. 
Schuchardt  mentions  swelling  of  the  cervical  lymph  nodes  as  often  preced- 
ing the  onset  of  the  disease.  Mrchow  was  the  originator  of  the  inflammatory 
theory,  and  believed  the  disease  to  be  a  purely  local  inflammatory  process. 
The  main  support  of  this  theory  is  the  ai)pearance  of  the  bones,  the  condition 
of  which  strongly  suggests  inflammatory  changes  such  as  those  observed  in 
syphilis.  Virchow,  however,  speaks  of  heredity  as  possibly  having  some  influ- 
ence, the  condition  of  the  bone  only  representing  a  local  manifestation  of  a 
general  condition. 

The  possibility  that  the  changes  in  the  bone  represent  a  trophic  disease 
was  first  suggested  by  Bamngarten.  In  sonie  of  Ms  cases  the  sella  turcica  was 
enlarged,  and  Starr  mentions  the  similarity  between  this  enlargement  and 
certain  other  of  the  trophic  disturbances,  as  myxoedema,  Addison's  (hsease, 
and  acromegaly,  but  does  not  suggest  the  gland  to  which  it  bears  relation. 
Bassoe  has  reported  the  case  of  a  patient  who  was  evidently  suffering  from 
leontiasis  which  was  complicated  by  gigantism  and  acromegaly.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  however,  it  is  impossibe  to  say  whether  leontiasis  should 
be  put  with  this  class  of  diseases  or  considered  as  a  purely  local  inflannnatory 
process. 

Tuberculosis  has  no  relation  to  it,  nor  has  syphilis,  and  yet  the  appearances 
are  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  tertiary  or  congenital  form  of  the  latter  dis- 
ease, the  bones  of  the  cranium  being  hard  and  ivory-like.     Rickets  has  been 
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suggested  as  a  possible  cause,  and  in  certain  cases  there  may  be  sonic  sucli 
relationship.  Acromegaly  has  nothing  in  common  with  it,  for  in  this  disease  the 
bones  of  the  hands  are  first  affected,  and  the  changes  in  the  head  involve 
chiefly  the  bones  of  the  face  and  are  of  the  nature  of  a  hypertrophy,  not  of 
an  inflammatory  condition  such  as  exists  in  leontiasis. 

In  certain  of  the  cases  (Prince,  Buhl.  Priestley)  trauma  preceded  the  bony 
changes,  but  in  most  in.stances  it  could  have  played  only  an  insignificant  part. 

In  typical  cases  the  onset  of  leontiasis  occurs  insidiously  before  the  pe- 
riod of  pubertv,  but  the  di-sease  is  also  seen  in  older  people,  and  some  of  those 
affected  have  shown  no  symptoms  until  they  were  nearly  fifty  years  of  age. 
Both  sexes  are  equally  affected. 

Pathology. — Pathologically,  leontiasis  has  been  termed  a  hy]icrtro|)hy,  a 
form  of  new-growth,  and  an  ostitis,  but  at  present  it  certainly  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  either  of  the  first  two  of  these,  and  there  is  somequestion  as  to  whether 
it  is  an  ostitis,  although  the  changes  are  strictly  of  an  inflannnatoi'y  character. 
The  process  begins  usually  in  the  upper  jaw  near  the  nasal  spine,  more  conmionly 
on  the  right  side,  but  it  soon  becomes  synnnetrical,  although  it  may  start  in  the 
frontal  bone,  or,  rarely,  in  the  lower  jaw.  Later,  as  the  disease  progresses,  all 
the  bones  of  the  face,  as  well  as  those  of  the  cranium,  are  involved  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  the  anterior  portion  showing  usually  the  most  change. 

In  the  advanced  cases  the  bones  are  all  thickeneil,  and  those  of  the  face  are 
distorted,  showing  hyperostoses  and  eroded  surfaces  as  the  result  of  periostitis. 
The  skull,  on  account  of  this  thickening,  is  much  increased  in  weight,  the  dried 
specimen  often  weighing  five  kilogrannnes,  or  five  times  as  much  as  the  normal. 
The  appearance  of  the  bone  is  that  which  results  from  an  ostitis,  and  the  skulls 
in  this  respect  somewhat  resemble  those  observed  in  hereditary  syphilis.  In 
the  vertex,  where  the  process  can  be  best  studied,  the  bone  is  often  four  centi- 
metres in  thickness.  This  new  formation  of  bone  takes  place  on  both  the 
inner  and  the  outer  tables,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  girth  of  the 
head  and  a  diminution  in  size  of  the  brain  cavity,  into  which,  at  times,  small 
hyperostoses  project.  The  bone  is  of  almost  ivory-like  hardness,  and  the  diploc 
is  usually  obliterated,  the  growth,  therefore,  being  both  an  exostosis  and  an 
enostosis.  In  acromegaly  and  hypertrophic  conditions,  on  the  other  haml, 
the  relation  of  the  diploe  to  the  cortical  bone  is  approximately  normal,  and  the 
cortical  bone  is  of  normal  con.sistence.  At  the  base  of  the  skull  the  changes 
are,  as  a  rule,  very  slightly  marked,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  foramina  are  usually 
of  normal  diameter  in  spite  of  the  tliickened  bone.  The  .sella  turcica  in  some 
cases  has  been  narrowed,  while  in  others  it  is  somewhat  increased  in  size. 

In  the  upper  jaw  the  pathological  process  appears  as  a  diffuse  tliicken- 
ing  of  the  entire  bone,  in  the  form  of  enostoses  and  exostoses  and  occasion- 
ally as  tuberous  prominences,  the  latter  being  seen  near  the  nasal  spine, 
where  the  process  conunonly  begins,  or  over  the   malar  bone.     This  increase 
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in  the  size  ol'  the  Ikhic  may  fill  u])  the  aiitnim  (jr-  lildck  tlic  nasal  cavity,  in 
which  case  necrosis  and  changes  due  to  secondary  infections  are  commonly 
seen.  If  the  liard  jiiilate  is  involved,  it  may  be  pushed  down  into  the  mouth 
to  the  level  of  the  boixlers  of  the  alveolar  process,  and  involvement  of  the 
latter  is  associated  with  a  loss  of  the  teeth.  Growth  into  the  orbit  of  either 
the  superior  maxilla,  the  frontal  bone,  or  the  sphenoid  causes  a  narrowing  of  that 
cavity,  forcing  the  eye  out.  In  the  frontal  i^one  there  is  often  an  associated 
inflammation  of  the  sinus. 

The  other  bones  of  the  body  are  perfectly  normal,  and  changes  of  the  soft 
parts,  except  those  secondary  to  ])ressin-e  and  sepsis,  are  practically  unknown. 
Starr,  however,  mentions  a  case  in  which  tliere  was  .some  extension  of  the  proc- 
ess to  the  two  upper  vertebra?. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Baumgarten  divides  the  symptoms  arbitrarily 
into  three  clas.ses  according  to  whether  the  upjier  jaw,  frontal  bone,  or  lower 
jaw  is  pi'imarily  involved,  but  the  final  picture  in  all  of  these  forms  is  about  the 
same.  The  disease  begins  insidiously  in  jjersons  in  previously  good  health; 
usually  in  children  the  first  change  noticed  being  the  tumor  of  the  spine  of  the 
superior  maxilla  and  a  flattening  of  the  nose  at  the  ba.se  due  to  some  thickening 
of  the  nasal  bones.  From  this  the  growth  continues  slowly  and  symmetrically, 
involving  the  frontal  bone,  vertex,  and  lower  jaw.  Plugging  of  the  nasal  cavity 
results  in  loss  of  smell  and  in  mouth-breathing,  which  latter  symptom  is  prob- 
ably of  more  common  occurrence  than  is  usually  supposed;  involvement  of  the 
antrum  may  occur  early.  The  pressure  of  the  hard  palate  into  the  mouth,  and 
the  loss  of  the  teeth  in  cases  where  the  alveolar  process  is  involved,  cause  some 
difficulty  in  deglutition,  as  well  as  loss  of  taste.  The  malar  bone  is  prominent. 
Encroachment  of  the  bone  on  the  orbit  forces  the  eye  out,  and  the  exophthalmus 
may  be  so  marked  tliat  the  lids  do  not  cover  the  cornea.  When  this  occurs, 
ulcers  are  likely  to  form,  with  subseciuent  panophthalmitis  and  blindness.  Optic 
neuritis,  due  to  lengthening  of  the  nerve,  to  pressure  from  narrowing  of  the  sphe- 
noidal sinuses,  or  to  intracranial  jjressure,  is  also  sometimes  ob.served. 

If  the  disease  begins  in  the  frontal  bone  one  of  the  first  signs  is  a  protruding 
forehead,  often  complicated  by  inflammation  of  the  sinus.  When  starting  in 
the  lower  jaw  leontiasis  is  characterized  b}'  irregular  hyperostosis,  but  wherever 
it  begins  the  process  soon  becomes  general. 

The  involvement  of  the  skull  is  characterized  by  its  constantly  increasing 
size  and  by  a  bulging  forehead,  both  of  which  changes  give  to  the  head  a  hydro- 
cephalic appearance.  Epilepsy  from  pressure  is  ob.se rved  at  times,  either  as 
an  early  or  as  a  late  symptom,  and  its  presence  may  denote  a  hyperostosis  from 
the  inner  table.  Headache  is  a  prominent  sym])tom  and  is  ju'csent  in  more 
than  half  the  cases,  being  due  in  greater  part  to  pain  in  the  bones  and  not  to 
pressure  on  the  brain.  Deafness  and  vertigo  are  also  at  times  notetl.  Pressure 
on  the  brain  may  cause  not  only  epilepsy,  but  also  blindness,  •s-ertigo,  deafness, 
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tinnitus  auriuni,  peripheral  paralysis  oi  tlie  cranial  nerves,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  brain  tumor.  Later,  there  are  diminished  mentality,  or  dementia,  and 
slow  awkward  movements  of  the  extremities.  In  the  last  years  the  jmtient 
presents  a  much  deformed  and  distorted  large  heail,  \\ith  prominent  cheek 
bones,  bulging  forehead,  and  exophthalmus,  placed  on  a  normal  body. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  in  the  early  stages  is  difficult  and  cannot  usually 
be  made  until  the  di.sease  is  well  advanced,  when  the  symmetry  of  the  growths, 
the  prominent  forehead,  and  the  signs  of  involvement  of  the  orbit,  nares,  and 
sinuses  serve  to  differentiate  it  from  other  forms  of  tumors.  It  is  most  easily 
confomnled  with  sarcoma,  l)ut  can  l)e  differentiated  from  it  by  its  slow  growth 
and  by  the  signs  of  involvement  of  more  than  one  bone.  Paget's  disease  and 
von  Reckhnghausen's  disease  occur  later  in  life,  affect  primarily  the  long  bones, 
and  are  accompanied  by  i)ain,  which  symptom  is  absent  in  leontiasis.  In 
acromegaly  the  lower  jaw  and  the  bones  of  the  face  are  invoh'ed,  as  are  also 
those  of  the  hands,  where  the  process  usually  starts.  Acromegaly  also  is 
generally  seen  in  later  life. 

Prog7iosis. — The  di.sease  is  always  fatal,  Init  it  runs  a  slow  course  (from 
twenty  to  forty  years),  with  a  gradual  increase  in  the  symptoms;  occasionally 
these  may  be  temporarily  arrested,  but  there  is  never  retrogression.  An  attack 
of  erysipelas  may  materially  hasten  the  course,  and  the  patient  eventually  dies 
of  this  or  .some  other  intercurrent  disease,  or  of  dementia. 

Treatment. — No  treatment  is  of  any  a^•ail,  the  disease  being  unaffected  by 
any  remedy.  Thyroid  and  other  gland  extracts  have  been  used,  on  the  theory 
that  the  disease  is  a  trophic  disturbance,  but  without  avail.  In  cases  where 
the  disease  is  recognized  early  and  where  it  is  confined  to  one  jaw,  excision  has 
been  done  to  relieve  such  symptoms  as  pressui'e  on  the  eye  and  nose.  To  this 
extent  the  operation  has  been  measurably  successful,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  has  ])roduced  any  effect  on  the  course  of  the  disease  (Bland-Sutton). 

Exostoses. — An  exostosis  is  a  circumscribed  bony  growth  projecting  from 
the  surface  of  a  bone.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  definition,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  that  no  distinct  line  can  be  drawn  between  this  form  of  new-growth  antl 
certain  of  the  foregoing.  Exostoses  may  be  of  any  form — flat,  tuberous,  conical, 
or  branching;  and  of  any  character — sjjongy,  eburneous,  etc.  They  may  also 
occur  in  any  l)one,  although  certain  forms  have  a  predilection  for  cei'tain  Ixnies. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  epiphyseal  ends  of  the  long  bones  are  the  conunon  seats 
of  the  spongy  exostoses  (Fig.  178),  while  the  eburneous  outgrowths  are  usu- 
ally seen  in  relation  to  the  skull. 

In  general,  they  may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes:  the  fibrous  or  jieri- 
osteal,  wliich  arise  from  the  periosteum  (or  adjacent  tissues);  and  the  carti- 
laginous, which  originate,  as  the  name  implies,  from  displaced  bits  of  cartilage. 

The  fibrous  exostoses  arise  either  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  periostemn 
(in  which  case  they  are  connected  with  the  bone  from  the  beginning)  or  from 
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iIk'  inidillc  layer,  lu'cdiniiiii-  atlacluMl  lo  the  liouc  later  ((liseoniieeled  exostoses). 
In  still  otiiei'  eases  llie  iiew-^rowth  l)i\i;iiis  witli  ossifieatinn  in  a  temlon  or  apo- 
neurosis, anil  then  soon  alterwaril  heconies  attaeliecl  to  the  hone. 

The  cause  is  in  any  case  obscure,  Ijut  in  a  large  propoj-tion  intlarnniation  is 
an  important  factor.     Exostoses  often  come  after  trauma — as,  for  example,  after 


Fig.  178. — Spongy  Exostosis  of  the  Luwtr  Purt  ot'  the  Fibula.      (Original.) 

a  fracture — or  they  appear  near  the  seat  of  a  diseased  bone.  In  this  connection 
may  be  mentioned  the  ossification  observed  in  the  deltoid,  in  the  adtluctors, 
and  in  the  quadratus  femoris;  such  osseous  growths,  liowever,  do  not  come  under 
the  heading  of  true  exostoses. 

The  most  common  seat  of  eburncous  exostoses  is  the  skull.  They  arise  on 
the  vertex  at  any  point;  indeed,  all  the  bones  of  the  skull  have  been  reported  as 
having  been  the  seats  of  such  growths.  They  are  either  flat,  sessile  tumors, 
slightly  raised,  or  they  are  cone-shaped,  with  a  broad  base.     Sometimes  they 
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are  even  tuberous,  with  more  or  less  of  a  peiliele.  They  vary  in  size  as  well 
as  in  shape,  in  time  attaining  large  dimensions,  but  the}-  are  of  very  slow  growth. 
Most  of  them  ari.se  from  the  external  perio.steum,  but  they  ocea.sionally  start 
in  the  diploe  fenosto.ses)  or  even  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  dura,  inside  the 
skull.     Sex  and  age  have   no  influence  on  the  growths,  although  thev  occur 


Tig.   IT'.I.  —  Multiple  Cartilaginous   Exostoses  of    the   Femur  and  Tibia.      Four  members  of  the 
family  have  the  disease.     (Massachusetts  General  Hospital.) 

more  commonly  in  the  male.  Trauma  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  etiology 
of  these  growths. 

Sytnptoms. — Exostoses,  when  external,  cause  no  s3-mi)toms  except  such  as 
are  of  a  mechanical  nature.  If  they  extend  into  the  cranial  cavity  syni])toms 
of  brain  irritation  may  be  present. 

Diag7iosis. — The  diagnosis  is  usually  jierfectly  simple.  In  ca.ses  in  which 
there  is  a  (juestion  of  .sarcoma  an  .r-ray  examination  will  show  the  character  of 
the  tumor  and  will  also  l)e  found  of  \alue  in  determining  wliether  tlie  brain 
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ca\'ity  is  involved,  ami  llic  (liincnsions  of  tlic  base  of  tlic  gi'owlli.  It  is 
ncce'ssai'y  in  these  cases  to  exclude  syphilis,  tulieiTulosis,  anil  allie(l  conditions. 

The  jiriKjiKisis,  as  regards  life,  is  good  proNidcd  the  .ij;i-()\\th  he  external,  as  it 
is  essentially  a  benign  tumor:  when,  however,  there  is  compression  of  the  brain, 
the  prognosis  depends  on  the  size  of  the  growth  and  its  location. 

TrcdhiicHt. — No  treatment  other  than  opei'ali\'e  is  of  a\'ail.  The  tumor 
should  be  com])letely  exposed.  If  it  is  sessile  and  eburneous  it  is  useless  to 
attemi)t  removal  with  a  chisel  or  gouge,  as  the  bone  is  so  hard  that  it  will  turn 
the  edge  of  almost  any  instrimient.  If,  however,  it  is  pedunculated,  the  pedicle 
can  often  be  sawed.  When  the  outer  table  only  is  involved  it  may  be  removed 
with  the  growth,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  necessary  to  cut  through  the  skull  with 
a  trejjhine,  dental  engine,  or  similar  bone  instrument,  and  remove  the  growth 
in  its  entirety  with  a  portion  of  the  vertex. 

Region's  Where  "Fibrou.s  Exostoses"  are  Especially  Apt  to  Occur. 

Ear. — Exosto.scs  of  the  auditory  canal  are  not  micommon  and  are  seen 
either  in  the  foi'm  of  a  mass  of  ivory-like  liardness  or  in  that  of  a  s]3ongy  bone 
tissue,  conical  or  tuberous  in  shape.  They  are  often  pedunculated  and  ma}-  be 
removed  with  a  hannner  and  chi.sel.  A  diffu.se  hyperostosis  and  a  cartilaginous 
exostosis  are  conditions  wliich  are  also  ol)servcd  in  this  locality. 

Orhit. — Osteoniata  of  the  orbit  are  rare  tumors  and  are  cither  eburneous 
or  spongy.  The  term  "orbital  osteoma"  is  commonly  employed  to  designate 
those  tumors  wliich  originate  in  the  sinuses  and  invade  the  orl)it  secondarily. 

Jaws. — Spongy,  synniietrical  osteoniata  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  u])i)er 
jaw  are  observed  at  times.  Such  growths  ai.)pear  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat 
diffuse,  oval  swelling  at  the  internal  canthus,  usually  about  i>ul)crty:  and  the}- 
can  be  removed  with  a  hammer  and  chisel.  (Exostoses  in  this  locality  are  more 
common  in  negroes.) 

Next  to  the  skull,  tire  lower  jaw  is  most  comn'only  the  seat  of  the  ivory-like 
exostosis;  and,  so  far  as  the  treatment  is  concerned,  the  same  rules  apply  as 
in  the  case  of  exostoses  of  the  skull.  The  prognosis  is  better  here  than  in  the 
skull,  as  there  are  fewer  important  structures  in  the  neighborhood. 

Ivory-like  and  spongy  exostoses  of  tlie  alveolar  process  are  sometimes 
observed;  they  are  usually  diffuse.  If  localized,  and  if  they  interfere  witli 
deglutition  or  cause  deformity,  a  portion  of  the  alveolar  process  may  be  removed. 

Flat  Bones. — Fibrous  osteoniata  of  the  fiat  bones  occm-  in  a  great  variety  of 
shapes,  but  they  are  comparatively  rare.  There  have  also  been  reported  ca.ses 
in  which  the  bony  new-growths  ha^■e  developed  from  various  portions  of  the 
vertebral  column,  and  have  caused  paralysis  and  death  tlirough  pressure  upon 
the  cord.     Most  of  these,  however,  are  of  cartilaginous  origin. 

On  the  long  bones  they  arise  commonly  as  a  result  of  trauma  and  are  com- 
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paratively  rare.  iFig.  179.)  Tlit-rc  is  one  furiii  of  traumatic  exostosis  which  occurs 
in  the  long  bones  and  develops  rather  rapitlh'  (in  from  one  to  four  weeks).  It  is 
cmnionly  observetl  on  the  tibia,  where  it  manifests  itself  as  a  tender  swelling  whicli 
increases  rapidly  until  it  reaches  a  considerable  .•^ize.  After  a  time,  however, 
it  ceases  to  grow.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  differentiate  it  from  .some  form  of 
periosteal  sarcoma  except  by  nueroscopic  examination  and  i)y  the  fact  that  it 
does  remain  stationary  after  reaching  a  certain  size.  Removal  with  mallet 
and  chisel  may  lie  practised :  but  if  the  growth  is  removed  at  an  early  stage  it  is 


Fig.   ISO. — Endostoma  of  the  I'lna  and  probably  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Humerus.     The  speoi- 
men  was  composed  of  rather  dense  cancellated  bone.     (Original.) 

very  apt  to  reciu'.  When  it  is  seen  late,  no  treatment  is  indicated.  Sciiuler  * 
has  reported  hve  of  these  cases  in  detail. 

When  the  tumor  is  examined  with  the  .r-ray  the  a])pearance  is  that  of  a 
hard,  bony  new-growth  of  the  periosteum,  simulating  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  syphilitic  lesion. 

Innertiuns  of  Mii^dex. — The  tendinous  or  aponeurotic  forms  of  exostoses 
arise  from  o.ssification  at  the  insertions  of  the  muscles.  They  are  seen  as  flat, 
thin  plates  of  l)()ne  when  in  an  aponeurosis,  and  conical  if  in  a  tendon.  The 
aponeurosis  of  the  adductor  magnus  at  its  attachment  to  the  linca  asjiera,  its 
tendon  where  it  is  joined  to  the  adductor  tubercle,  and  the  tendon  of  the 
gastrocnemius  at  its  point  of  insertion  into  the  os  calcis,  are  the  most  common 
seats,  although  any  muscle  or  tendon  may  be  involved.  The  diagnosis  is  easily 
made  by  the  .r-ray,  and  the  growth  may  be  removed  by  the  usual  methods. 

Endostoma. — Endostoma  is  the  name  a])plied  to  bony  tumors  arising  in  the 

*Beitr.  z.  klin.  t'liir.,  1902,  xxxiii.,  .556. 
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{•(■litre  of  a  bone.  The  coiKlitioii  was  lirst  (lesoribed  \)y  \'ii-elio\v,  and  since  then 
bul  few  cases  liave  been  reporleil,  the  condition  l)eiiig  Ncry  rare.  Benneke* 
reported  a  case  in  1904  and  at  tliat  time  conld  lind  only  one  other  in  tlie  liter- 
ature, a  case  of  Landow's.  In  the  i-eported  cases,  the  tumor  arises  from  the 
bone  marrow  at  the  liead  of  the  bone,  and  grows  slowly,  forming  normal  but 
compact,  spongy  bone.  In  the  giowth  of  the  tumor  the  surrounding  trabecule- 
are  absorbed,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  becomes  gradually  distended  by  the 
new-growth.  With  the  .r-ray  tlie  tumors  are  seen  as  distinct  shadows  sm- 
roundeil  by  the  normal  bone,  and  when  large  they  show  the  structm-e  conmionly 
seen  in  spongy  bone  (Fig.  ISO).  In  Landow's  case  the  new-growth  arose  in 
the  humerus,  and  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  it  as  originating  from  an  invagina- 
tion of  the  periosteum.  The  symptoms  arc :  excessive  pain,  continuing  for  some 
time  and  referred  to  the  head  of  the  bone;  and,  at  a  later  stage,  a  more  or  less 
symmetrical  enlargement  and  some  inteiterenct'  witii  the  function.  From  the 
meagre  data  at  luind,  howcA-er,  it  is  imi)ossible  to  generalize  to  any  extent. 

Diagnosis. — Clinically,  the  diagnosis  cannot  be  made.  AVith  the  aid  of  the 
x-ray  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  presence  of  a  tumor  somewhat  den.ser 
than  normal  bone,  but  having  otherwise  all  the  characteristics  of  such  bone; 
and  if  it  be  situated  in  the  end  of  a  bone  it  may  be  suspected  of  Ijeing  an  endos- 
toma.     At  the  same  time  it  may  be  inqiossible  to  rule  out  sarcoma  or  cyst. 

Proijnosis. — The  tumors  are  benign  and  do  not  recur  after  removal. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is,  removal.  The  bone  should  be  cut  down 
upon  and  removed  with  a  hanmier  anil  chisel  until  the  tumor  is  completely 
expo.sed,  when  it  can  be  shelled  out.  The  hemorrhage  then  having  been  con- 
trolled, the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  skin  should  be  approximated,  but  not 
sutured  tightly,  as  it  is  better  to  let  the  serum  ilrain  out  for  a  short  time ;  or  the 
cavit}'  may  be  packed  and  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation. 

Cartilaginous  Exostoses. — Cartilaginous  exostoses  are  those  bony  tumors 
which  arise  liy  the  gi'owth  and  calcification  of  pre-existing  islands  of  carti- 
lage. They  are  either  single  or  multijjle  and  form  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant class  of  exostoses.  Single  cartilaginous  exostoses  arise  either  by  a  faulty 
lateral  growth  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage,  in  which  case  they  are  connected 
with  it,  or  they  arise  in  the  diaphysis,  usually  in  clo.se  proximity  to  the 
epiphyseal  line.  Their  origin  in  the  latter  case  is  from  islands  of  the  transi- 
tory cartilage  cut  off  in  the  process  of  growth  of  the  bone.  That  this  occurs 
has  been  conclusively  shown  l)y  Virchow,  and  the  fact  explains  the  rare  cases 
in  which  this  form  of  exostosis  is  seen  near  the  centre  of  the  diaphysis.  Carti- 
laginous exostoses  are  encountered  most  commonly  in  the  long  bones,  the 
upper  end  of  the  tibia  being  the  seat  of  i.iredilection  (Fig.  ISl).  Next  to  this, 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  the  most  common  seat ;  and  then  follow,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  found  to  tie  affected,  the  other  long  liones,  with 
*Deut.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1904.  xxx.,  941. 
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the  exception  of  those  of  the  hand  and  foot,  where  these  exostoses  rarely  occur. 
They  are  also  seen  on  the  pelvis,  on  the  scapula\  and  rarely  on  the  head, 
vertebrsp,  and  sternum. 

Cartilaginous  exostoses  occur  in  the  first  two  decades  of  life,  that  is,  during 
the  period  of  active  bony  growth,  and  it  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence  for 
them  to  arise  after  the  twentieth  year.  If  they  develop  previously  to  this  they 
cease  growing  with  the  complete  formation  of  the  skeleton.     Sex  has  no  influence, 


Fig.  181. — Cartilaginous  Exostosis  of  tlie  Head  of  tlie  Tibia.      (Massachusetts  General  Hospital.) 

and  the  questions  of  heredity  and  rachitis  do  not  have  as  important  a  place 
in  the  etiology  as  is  the  ca.se  in  the  multiple  form,  liut  every  grade  between  the 
single  and  the  advanced  multiple  type  may  be  seen. 

PaOwloqy. — In  gross,  the  tumors  appear  as  irregular,  usually  long,  rounded 
outgrowths,  varying  in  size,  with  pointed,  tuberous,  or  mushroom-shaped 
heads.  They  may,  however,  be  of  any  shajie,  are  often  branching,  and  generally 
do  not  extend  at  right  angles  to  the  bone,  Init  grow  backward  over  the  shaft. 

They  are  often  covered  by  a  bursa  containing  more  or  less  fluid  and  at  times 
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filled  with  irrciiular  free  curtihisinous  bodies  (exostosis  bursata).  Histologically, 
they  are  composed  of  noi'iiial  spongy  bone  covereil  with  a  denser  layer  of  cortical 
bone  and  ti[)petl  with  hyaline  cartilage,  from  which  they  grow,  bone  being  formed 
as  in  the  normal  epiphysis. 

Sy>npto7nii. — The  tumors  cause  no  symptoms  other  than  those  due  to  pressui'c 
on  the  neighboring  nerve  trunks  and  the  mechanical  disability  due  to  their 
interference  with  the  action  of  the  muscles  and  the  limitation  of  movement  in 
the  adjacent  joim.  AVlien  in  j>ositions  exposed  to  trauma  they  may  become 
inflamed,  and  fracture  is  not  uncommon.  In  the  pelvis  they  usually  arise  from 
near  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  and  owing  to  their  position  they  remam  un- 
recognized for  some  time.  In  this  situation  they  may  cause  urinary  symptoms 
and  constipation,  and  in  the  female  they  may  interfere  materially  wdth 
normal  labor  unless  discovered  previously  and  removed.  When  they  are 
located  outside  the  jK'lvic  cavity,  their  significance  is  less  grave  and  they  may 
be  easily  i amoved.  There  have  been  reported  extremely  rare  cases  in  which 
the  exostoses  were  found  to  spring  from  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  or  from  the 
basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone;  paralysis  antl  death  having  been  caused 
by  the  pressure  of  the  new-growth  on  the  C(ird. 

Although  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  are  the  connnon  seats  of  such  carti- 
laginous exostoses  they  are  seen  in  many  other  pilaces  which  deserve  special 
mention.  They. often  occur,  for  example,  as  small  conical  growths  in  the 
external  auditory  meatus,  where  they  may  interfere  materially  with  hearing. 
Others  are  seen  as  hard,  somewhat  eburneous  tumors,  rovmd(>d  in  shape  and 
partly  covered  with  cartilage,  in  the  mastoid  cells. 

Diag7}osif<. — The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy  to  make,  and,  in  the  long  bones 
at  least,  the  appearances  jiresented  in  the  radiograph  are  characteristic. 
(Fig.  179.)  In  the  pelvis  it  is  impossible  in  many  cases  to  differentiate  them, 
by  rectal  or  vaginal  examination,  from  other  hard  tumors — sarcoma  and  chon- 
droma— originating  in  the  same  position.  The  x-ray  here  will  usually  deter- 
mine the  diagnosis. 

The  prognosis  is  good,  liut  it  deijends  in  large  measure  on  the  position  of 
the  tumor.  The  growths  are  benign  and  they  usually  cease  to  grow  when 
the  patient  reaches  adult  age.  When  the  tumor  is  situated  in  the  pehis  or 
spinal  canal  the  prognosis  is  not  so  good. 

Treatment. — The  proper  treatment  is  removal,  which  can  easily  be  accom- 
plished. The  tumor  is  exposed  by  an  incision  and  its  base  cut  through  with  a 
chisel,  care  being  taken  to  remove  all  the  cartilage.  It  is  also  best  in  most 
cases  to  remove  with  the  growth  a  small  |)ortion  of  the  normal  cortical  bone. 
When  these  tumors  are  located  in  the  pelvis  they  are  more  difficult  to  remove. 
Zeller  has  collected  three  cases  of  operation  for  exostoses  in  this  locality,  with 
one  death  (Henking,  1878).  They  may  be  approached  either  abdominally  or 
through  the  perineum.     Kramer  removed  one  in  a  pregnant  woman  by  the 
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latter  route,  and  the  jxitient  later  hail  a  noniial  delivery.  The  choice  of  the 
route  (leiiends  naturally  on  the  seat  of  the  tumor. 

Subungual  Exostoses. — Probably  the  mo.'^t  common  form  of  cartilaginous 
exostosis  is  the  subungual  variet}',  which  occui's  usually  under  the  nail  of 
the  great  toe;  but  there  is  .some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  they 
are  cartilaginous  or  periosteal.  Of  the  many  reported  cases  the  majority  ap- 
pear undoubtedly  to  have  ari.sen  from  the  e])i])hyseal  cartilage;  and  in  su])- 
port  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  they  are  generally  seen  during  adolescence, 
the  time  when  cartilaginous  exostoses  usually  occur.  Mrchow  and  many  other 
observers  maintain  that  they  are  fibrous,  and  in  support  of  this  view  are 
the  facts  that  they  are  rarely  seen  in  cases  of  nmltiple  cartilaginous  ex- 
ostoses, and  are  often  separated  from  the  bone  proper  by  a  layer  of  jjcrios- 
teum.  Probably  both  forms  occur,  the  cartilaginous,  however,  being  the  more 
common. 

The  predispo.sing  cause  is  unknown,  although  there  is  often  a  distinct  his- 
tory of  trauma.  Both  sexes  are  ecjually  affected,  the  tumor  usually  appearing 
about  the  age  of  puberty,  although  it  may  be  seen  in  people  of  advanced  years. 
The  great  toe  is,  as  a  rule,  the  part  affected,  but  one  of  the  other  toes  or  even  a 
finger  may  be  the  seat  of  the  growth. 

Pathology. — The  tumor  is  small,  rarely  exceeding  one-half  or  three-(iuarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  slow  growth.  On  transverse  section  it  is  found 
to  be  comjjosed  of  spongy  bone  continuous  with,  and  not  to  be  distinguished 
from,  the  normal  phalanx.  This  growth  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  cartilage 
of  varying  thickness,  and  over  all  a  thin  fibrous  layer  is  usvially  to  be  distin- 
guishetl,  this  layer  representing  in  some  instances  periosteum,  but  in  most  ca.ses 
being  derived  from  the  adjacent  tissues  (Fig.  182).  The  skin  covering  the  whole 
may  be  thickened,  but,  on  account  of  pressure,  particularly  if  the  growth  has 
reached  a  considerable  size,  it  is  apt  to  be  ulcerated  and  necrotic.  In  some 
cases  the  tumors  are  separated  from  the  phalanx  by  a  tliin  layer  of  periosteum, 
and  in  these  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  growth  has  develoiieil  in  that  membrane. 
There  have  also  been  reported  cases  in  which  the  tiunor  containetl  many  small 
islands  of  cartilage  as  well  as  the  covering  laj-er.  Microscopically,  they  do  not 
differ  from  other  cartilaginous  exostoses. 

Symptomf--. — The  exostosis  begins  as  a  small  painless  swelling  luidcr  the  great- 
toe  nail,  usually  being  situated  in  the  median  line  or  shghtly  to  the  inner  .siile. 
The  tumor  grows  .slowly  and  painlessly  for  a  time,  gradually  displacing  the  nail 
and  projecting  from  under  its  etlge.  As  it  increases  in  size  it  becomes  more 
sensitive,  until  finally  the  shghtcst  jiressure  causes  acute  pain,  and  the  skin 
becomes  ulcerated  from  pressure,  with  the  icsulting  inflammatory  changes  in 
the  surrounding  parts.  Mter  attaining  the  size  of  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  the  tumor  ceases  to  grow. 

Didfpwsis. — The  presence  of  a  slowly  growing  hard  tumor  luider  the  nail 
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of  the  fi'rcat  loc  is  svillicicnl  lor  a  iliafiiiosis,  hul,  if  llicrc  is  any  dduht,  an  x-ray 
exaniiiuitioii  may  be  inailc,  wliicli,  in  tlic  case  of  an  exostosis,  will  show  tlie 
presence  of  a  liony  <;r()wtli.  Sai'conia  in  ihis  region  is  practically  unknown,  and 
clidndronia  is  alsu  i-are  ami  may  he  excluded  by  the  x-ray. 

I'niijiiii.sis.--  WlK'n  nnl  I'emoved  by  an  operation,  the  tumor  will  ceiust'  growing 
after  reaching  a  certain  size,  but  will  cause  more  or  less  inconvenience  during 
(lie  patient's  life.     If  operated  upon,  the  growth  .shows  no  tendency  to  recur. 

Trvatmcnt. — Palliative  measures  are  useless.  The  nail  should  be  extracted 
and  the  growth  cut  down  upon  and  thoi'oughly  removed  with  a  gouge  or  bone 
forceps.     In  a  few  cases  it  will  be  foiuid  necessary  to  excise  the  terminal  phalanx, 
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-Pliotomicrogr;i|.li  <.l  tin    Crcwinj;  Suiia.r  .if  :i  Sulmnsiuil  (('lu.ii.lral )  Kviistosis.     (Orig- 
a,  Fil^rou.s  tissue;   b,  cartilage  cells  in  columns  forming  bone;  c,  newlv  formed  bone. 


and  in  others  it  is  best  to  destroy  the  matrix  of  the  nail  on  account  of  the  de- 
formity that  is  sure  to  occur  if  it  is  allowed  to  grow  again. 

Exostoses  of  the  Accessory  Sinuses. — The  accessory  sinuses  of  the  nose  are 
the  conmionest  seats  of  the  eburnt'ous  osteomata.  Thej'are  usually  seen  in  the 
frontal  sinuses,  but  arise  also  in  the  antrum,  ethmoid  cells,  an<l  .sphenoidal  sinus. 
In  49  cases,  2.3  were  of  frontal  origin  and  11  ethmoidal,  while  10  arose  in  the 
antrum  and  5  in  the  sphenoidal  sinus  (Bornhaupt*).  They  are  also  occasion- 
ally seen  in  the  nasal  cavity.  Osteoma  of  the  orbit  is  the  name  usually  applied, 
erroneously,  to  these  growths,  as  they  early  invade  that  cavity,  but  the  term 
*Arch.  f.  klin.  Chir..  xxvii.,  .589. 
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should  Ik-  restricted  to  those  rare  sessile  osteoiiiata  which  occasionally  do  arise 
in  the  orbit,  more  often  near  the  inner  canthus,  and  which  are  usually  of 
specific  origin. 

Virchow  termed  these  tumors  endostoniata  and  distinguished  two  foiins: 
(1)  those  which  arise  in  the  dijiloe,  and  (2)  the  cc^nniun  type.  They  are,  there- 
fore, often  called  enostoses,  hut,  although  they  are  completely  surrounded 
by  bone  by  reason  of  their  originating  in  the  sinuses,  the  connnon  foi'in  arises 
superficially  antl  is  not  an  enostosis  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

The  tumors,  according  to  Arnold  antl  the  majority  of  observers,  are  of 
chondral  origin,  arising  from  persisting  fragments  of  the  chondrocranium, 
wliich  in  early  fcetal  life  surrounds  the  outgrowths  of  nuicous  membrane  from 
the  nasal  cavity  that  aie  later  to  form  the  accessory  sinuses.  The  siihenoidal 
sinus  and  the  antnnn  are  formt'd  thus  at  about  the  sixth  month  of  intrauterine 
life,  while  the  ethmoid  and  frontal  sinuses  are  not  formed  until  after  birth.  In 
the  walls  of  the.se  sinuses  remains  of  the  chondrocranium  can  be  demonstrated 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  although  no  cartilage  has  ever  been  found  in 
the  tumors  themseh'es,  and  they  are  con.sequently  considered  fibrous  by  many. 

The  growths  are,  therefore,  analogous  to  chondral  exostoses  and,  in  common 
with  them,  are  usually  first  noticed  about  puberty  or  during  early  adult  life; 
eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  cases  occur- 
ring before  the  age  of  thirty  (Bornhaupt). 

The  predisposing  causes  are  unknown, 
but  trauma  is  often  mentioned. 

Patiwlofi;/. — The  timiors  originate  in  the 
frontal  sinus,  usually  at  the  inner  angle, 
as  small,  warty  excrescences,  and  grow 
slowly,  shaping  themselves  to  fit  the  cavit}'. 
In  the  course  of  a  short  time  they  become 
too  large  for  this  ca\dty  and  expand  its 
walls,  usually  at  the  inner  canthus,  mitil 
by  pressure  they  cause  absorption  of  the 
bone  and  break  through  into  the  orl)it, 
where  they  continue  to  grow,  displacing 
the  eye.  At  the  point  where  the  tumor 
enters  the  orbit  it  presents  a  distinct  con- 
striction or  neck.  The  orbit,  however,  is 
not  tlie  only  region  which  the  tumor  may 
invade:  it  may  extend  into  the  maxillary 
antrum  or  other  neighboring  cavity,  or 
into  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull,  displacing  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  brain 
(Fig.  183).  .\n  inva.sion  of  this  latter  region  occurs  in  about  seventeen  percent 
of  the  cases.     Most  of  the  tumors,  when  small,  have   a  comparatively  broad 


Fig.  183. — Ivory  Exostosis  of  tlie  Frontal 
Sinus,  involving  the  Orbit  and  .\iiterior 
Fossa  of  the  Skull.  Death  from  brain  ab- 
scess. The  anterior  portion  of  the  growth 
was  removed  at  the  operation.  (Warren 
Museum,  Harvard  Medical  School.) 
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base,  l)vit,  as  tlicy  iiu'rcaso  in  size,  lliis  pari  nf  llic  ^fowili  icmaiiis  at  a  .stand- 
still, and  conscMiucnlly  when  recognized  they  are  distinctly  peihinculated.  In 
their  general  aspect  they  are  at  first  i-diiml,  later  hecoming  iri'egular  in  shape, 
lobulated,  and  surrounded  by  a  thin  shell  of  bone  formed  of  the  walls  of  the 
cavity  in  which  they  arose.  The  chief  characteristic  of  these  tumors  is  their  ex- 
treme hardness.  On  section  they  are  found  to  be  covered  by  mucous  membrane, 
under  which  is  the  iieriosteuni.  The  tumor  it.self  is  compo.sed  of  a  thick  outer 
jiortion,  of  extremely  hard,  ivory-like,  .somewhat  lamellated  bone,  and  an  inner 
poi'tion,  small  and  easily  overlooked,  of  red  cancellated  bone,  often  compared  to 
pvunice  stone.  Their  construction  is  ludic  marked  at  the  base,  which  is  the 
only  place  where  the  tumor  can  be  attacked  with  any  hope  of  removing  it  in 
its  entirety. 

AVhen  one  nf  thesi'  growths  originates  in  one  of  the  ntlier  accessory  sinuses, 
the  orl)ir — owing  to  the  slight  resistance  which  its  walls  are  able  to  offer 
— is  usuall}',  as  hapiiens  in  the  ca.se  of  an  exostosis  in  the  frontal  .sinus,  the  hrst 
cavity  to  be  invaded  by  the  growth.  With  the  larger  tumors  inflammatory 
changes,  such  as  panoi)hthalmitis,  empyema  of  the  .sinus,  and  brain  abscess, 
are  common.  Occasionally,  what  has  been  termed  a  "dead  osteoma"  is  found; 
that  is,  one  which,  owing  to  sep.sis  or  rupture  of  the' base,  has  become  necrotic. 
Such  an  osteoma  appears  as  a  free  solid  mass  of  bone,  devoid  nf  periosteum 
and  located  in  an  irregularly  shaped  cavity. 

Symptoms. — The  tumor  at  first  causes  no  symptoms.  As  it  increases  in  size 
inflammatory  changes  are  apt  to  occur;  and  when  the  frontal  sinus  is  the  seat 
of  the  growth  there  may  be  an  empyema.  Externally,  the  first  symptom 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  an  exostosis  in  the  frontal  sinus  is  a  bulging  at  the 
inner  canthus  or  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  As  this  swelling  increa.ses 
(Fig.  1S4),  the  ej'e  is  forced  downward  and  a  little  forwartl.  AVhen  the  sphe- 
noidal sinus  is  the  cavity  from  which  the  exostosis  invatles  the  orbit,  the  dis- 
turbance of  vision  is  apt  to  be  more  marked  and  there  is  often  panophtiialmitis. 
If  the  surrounding  skull  has  become  involved,  brain  abscess  may  occur,  or, 
more  commonly,  there  is  tlizziness,  headache,  irritability,  or  epilepsy.  When 
the  growth  is  located  in  the  nose  it  simidates  for  a  long  time  a  .sim})le  polyp, 
on  account  of  the  extremely  thick  covering  of  mucoas  membrane. 

Diagnosis. — The  iliagno.sis  is  comparatively  ea.sy,  the  carilinal  .symptoms 
being  a  slowly  growing,  hard  tumor  which  appears  at  about  puberty  and  dis- 
places the  eye.  It  is  important  to  obtain  a  radiograph  in  order  to  determine 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  growth  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  sarcoma. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  on  the  size  and  the  seat  of  the  tumor. 
Those  of  the  nose,  ethmoid  cells,  or  antrum  are  nuich  more  easily  removed  than 
those  of  the  frontal  or  sphenoidal  sinus.  The  latter  are  also  more  dangerous 
on  account  of  the  frequency  ^dth  which  they  involve  the  cranial  cavity.  If 
left  untreated  the  tumors  grow  until  thev  reach  a  large  size,  often  forcing  the 
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eye  completely  out  of  the  orbit,  Init,  as  they  are  essentially  of  sldw  jirowth,  this 
does  not  occur  for  many  years.  If  they  "die,"  they  have  been  known  to  be 
thrown  off  .spontaneously.  Tilhnann  reports  six  cases  in  which  dead  osteomata 
were  found  accidentally  at  autopsy. 

The  operative  mortahty,  as  ajipears  from  the  various  collections  of  ca.ses, 
is  extremely  high,  but  at  present,  in  selected  cases,  with  good  tecliniiiuc,  it 
should  not  bo  great.     Out  of  20  cases  of   osteoma  of   the   frontal   sinus   there 


;i.s  of  tlie  Frontal 


(Massacliusctts  (ieiu'ral  Hospital.) 


were  9  deaths  (Tauber*).  Osteomata  that  are  located  in  the  siihenoidal 
sinus  are  extremely  tlifficult  to  rcmoN'c,  while  the  operative  removal  of  those 
which  are  locatetl  in  the  nose,  antrum,  or  ethmoitl  cells  is  comparatively  simijle. 
Treatment. — The  treatment  varies  according  to  the  size  and  the  position 
of  the  tumor,  and  general  rules  only  can  be  gi\'en.  It  is  useless,  in  any  case,  to 
attempt  removal  of  the  growth  piecemeal,  as  the  bone  is  so  hard  that  it  will 
*Centralljl.  f.  t'liir..  Julv,  1898. 
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turn  the  cdgo  of  any  saw  or  chisel.  Tlie  ]ir()))er  prdciMhu'e  is  ti>  remove  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  frontal  sinus  antl  endeavor  to  find  the  ijcdicle,  whieh  can  be 
easily  divided:  or,  if  this  should  also  prove  to  he  hai-d,  the  hone  fi-oni  whieh 
it  springs  and  which  is  always  thin  and  brittle,  may  be  cut  away  with  the  tumor, 
care  being  taken  not  to  open  into  the  cranial  cavity.  The  other  bones  of  the 
orbit  are  then  cut  away  until  the  tviiuor  can  be  removeil  as  a  whole.  The 
same  general  ])r(icedure  should  be  enqiloyed  wlien  the  tumor  arises  in  one  of 
the  other  sinuses.  The  (Operation  being  ditticult  and  long,  some  authors  have 
advocated  the  removal  of  the  eye,  as  the  tumor  is  lienign,  grows  very  slowly, 
and  is  apt  to  become  "dead."  This  treatment,  however,  is  not  generally 
advised. 

Multiple  Cartilaginous  Exostoses. — (Synonyms:  Osteogenetic  exostoses;  ex- 
ostoses de  croissance:  chondro-dystr(i])liia:  rachitis  nodosa.) — Tliis  disease  is  seen 
in  young  subjects;  it  appears  at  about  pul)erty  and  is  characterized  by  multi- 
ple cartilaginous  exostoses,  associated  with  marked  deformity  of  the  skeleton. 

The  term  should  be  strictly  confined  to  this  class  of  cases  and  not  applied 
to  the  multiple  small  hyperostoses,  of  inflammatory  origin,  which  arise  from 
the  periosteum  and  are  at  times  seen  in  syphilis,  in  tuberculosis,  and  in  chronic 
joint  affections.  The  disease  is  not  uncommon,  the  number  of  exostoses 
varying  up  to  two  hundred  or  more.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  exostoses,  there  have  existed  chondromata,  hypertro- 
phies, hyperostoses,  and  partial  gigantism:  these  varied  conditions  indicating 
that  the  disease  is  jjrobably  a  general  systemic  disorder  affecting  the  entire 
skeleton. 

The  disease  is  seen  at  or  about  ])uberty  and  occurs  with  eciual  frequency  in 
both  sexes.  The  influence  of  heredity  is  unquestioned  anil  at  times  marked, 
a  large  number  of  cases  having  Ijecn  ti'acetl  through  several  generations.  Lip- 
pert*  has  reported  a  series  of  seven  cases  in  four  generations,  the  disease  having 
been  transmitted  through  the  female ;  while  in  other  series  it  has  been  traced 
through  the  male.     Lippert's  cases  are  as  follows: 

(  sou 
(  daughter     |  daughter    1  daughter 
Mother   -   (0  normal  -J  daughter    -  son 

(  children)      |   (6  nonnal  f  '2  normal    children) 
\  children) 

Of  the  other  jiredisposing  causes  but  little  is  known.  \'olkmann,  from  his 
observations,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  cases  had  a  history  of  antecedent 
rickets,  and  suggested  the  name  of  rachitis  nodosa.  That,  in  infantile  rickets, 
portions  of  the  epijihyseal  cartilage  may  be  cut  off  and  may  later  form  exos- 
toses or  chondromata,  has  been  definitely  shown,  but  this  di.sease  is  not 
always  present,  although  in  a  few  cases  it  may  play  a  certain  role.  Out  of  twelve 
*  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1903,  Ixii.,  913. 
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cases,  Grossc*  obtained  a  history  of  rickets  in  seven.  Syjihiiis  ami  tuhercuiosis 
have  also  been  given  prominent  places  in  the  etiology,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  they  bear  any  relation  to  the  disease.  The  exostoses,  in  these  dis- 
eases, are  fibrous  in  character  and  inffanunatory,  antl,  in  syphilis,  are  usually 
seen  on  the  skull,  where  cartilagi- 
nous exostoses  are  never  found. 
Hej'mann  has  rejwrted  several  cases 
associated  with  tuberculosis,  iiut  his 
ob.servations  have  not  been  generally 
corroborated.  Trauma  bears  no  re- 
lation to  the  multiple  exostoses. 

All  the  bones  in  the  body  may  \jv 
afTectetl,  with  tlie  exception  of  those 
of  the  head  and  face,  but  certain  ones 
are  more  commonly  invohxnl  than 
others.  Thus,  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  more  often  the  seat  of  the 
exostoses,  and  the  deformity  is  usually 
greater  on  the  left  than  on  the  right 
•side  (Fig.  1S5).  The  long  bones  are 
chiefly  affected,  those  of  the  forearm 
anel  lower  leg  and  the  upper  end  of 
the  tibia  usualh'  showing  the  great- 
est change.  The  bones  of  the  hanils 
and  feet,  however,  are  rarely  involved. 
The  femur  and  huniems  also  show 
numerous  growths,  and  the}'  fre- 
fjuently  occur  on  the  pelvis,  scapula, 
and  ribs,  while  the  A'ertebra^  and  ster- 
num are  rarely  affected.  The  exos- 
toses arise  at  or  near  the  epiphyseal 
line  and  grow  backward  over  the 
shaft  as  in  the  single  form.  They 
are  best  developed  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  fenuu'  or  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  tibia,  where  they  may  be  long  and  liranching.  In  other  localities — 
as,  for  exaniple,  the  lower  end  of  the  radius — they  are  seen  as  irregular  masses, 
of  varying  size,  surrounding  the  end  of  the  bone  and  extending  for  a  consider- 
able distance  up  the  shaft.  Although  by  far  the  greater  mimber  of  these  cases 
show  the  exostoses  at  or  near  the  epiphyses,  in  certain  others  the\'  arise  near 
the  centre  of  the  shaft,  but  are  ti]:)ped  with  cartilage  and  are  identical  with  the 

*  Rev.  d'ortliniKHlie.  1S90.  \..  406. 


I'lG.  IN.").  -Multiple  CartilasiTious  Exostoses  in 
a  Male  Twenty-one  Years  Old.  Xote  the  shortening 
of  the  upper  arras  and  the  symmetry  of  the  exostoses 
of  the  tibi;e.      (Massachusetts  (Seneral  Hospital.) 
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('(iniiiion  Innii.  'I'lic  point  of  oritiin  ol  tlicse  is  (iisimtcil.  'I'licy  may  arise  at 
ail  early  slajje  ol'  lu'tal  (le\'('lo|)ineiit  from  the  cartila.uiiioiis  ceiilre  of  ossifi- 
cation of  the  shaft  (Fischer;  Li].)pei1)  or  fi'ojii  a  hit  of  epijjhyseal  carti- 
lage wliich  lieeanie  isolaleil  \'ei'y  early  .11  life  (l^esscl-Hagen).  The  deformity, 
which  is  a  maikeil  feature  of  the  I'lisease,  is  usually  gi'eatest  in  the  forearms, 
and  is  caused,  not  only  by  the  presence  of  the  nuiltijile  growths,  but  also  b}'  a 
relative  lack  of  development  of  the  bones.  Bcssel-Hageii's  theory  was  that 
there  was  enough  epiphyseal  cartilage  to  form  a  normal  adult  l)one,  but  that  if 
some  of  this  was  utilized  in  forming  exostoses  there  would  lie  a  degree  of  short- 
ening eciual  to  the  amount  of  the  exostoses.  Although  there  is  doubtless  .some 
truth  in  this  explanation,  it  certainly  does  not  always  hold,  inasmuch  a.s  cases 
have  been  reported  in  which  one  of  the  bones,  the  seat  of  many  exostoses,  was 
longer  than  the  corresponding  one  on  the  opposite  side,  which  was  only  slightly 
involved,  and  also  because  the  affected  bone  may  be  considerably  longer  than 
is  normal  relatively  to  the  height  of  the  individual.  In  the  forearm  this  de- 
formity may  be  very  great,  and  is  due  to  the  lack  of  de\'elo])ment  of  one  bone 
while  the  other  is  of  comparatively  normal  length.  It  is  seen  as  ulnar  or  radial 
displacement  of  the  hand,  with  bowing  of  the  arm,  and  if  the  displacement  is 
very  marked  there  is  often  a  dislocation  of  one  of  the  bones  at  the  wrist  or 
elbow  (Fig.  186).  In  the  other  bones  deformity  may  occur,  l)ut  is  never  as  marked. 

This  disease  is  intimately  related  to  multiple  chondromata,  and  in  fact 
both  kinds  of  tumors  often  exist  in  the  .same  patient.  Chondromata  and  ex- 
osto.ses  arise  in  the  same  manner,  are  .seen  in  rachitic  patients,  and  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  hereditary.  Typical  cases  of  the  two  diseases  are  imlike  in  that 
different  bones  are  affected;  the  small  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet  being  most 
often  involved  in  multiple  enchondromata,  and  these  tumors  manifesting  a 
tendency  to  retrograde  changes  into  malignant  disease. 

Microscopically,  the  exo.stoses  are  .similar  to  those  of  the  single  cartilaginous 
variety,  and  the  bone  is  formetl  in  the  usual  manner. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  causes  few,  if  any,  subjective  symptoms.  The  oaset 
is  gradual,  the  patient  first  noticing,  usually  between  the  tenth  and  twelfth 
years,  the  presence  of  small  irregular  tumors  around  the  joints  or  on  the  ribs. 
These  tumors  increase  in  size  antl  number,  and  the  skeleton  at  some  point 
undergoes  a  gradual  tleformation,  as  in  the  forearm,  where  the  growths  cause 
a  deviation  of  the  hand  toward  the  affected  side,  while  tlic  limb  as  a  whole  will 
often  lie  shorter  than  usual.  Pain  may  Ije  caused  by  friction  of  the  muscles 
on  the  growths  or  by  pressure  on  nerves,  but  this  sj-mptom  is  unusual.  Fract- 
ure of  a  growth  of  the  long  branching  variety  may  occur  and  is  associated  with 
much  pain.  Then,  again,  a  trauma  may  excite  an  exostosis  to  rapid  growth. 
The  tumors,  unlike  the  enchondromata,  continue  to  grow  until  the  formation 
of  the  skeleton  is  comjilete;  after  which  they  remain  stationary,  undergoing  no 
change  during  adult  life.     If  one  or  more  of  the  tumors  should  continue  grow- 
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ing,  this  circumstance  woukl  warrant  the  Ijelief  that  it  is  a  chomh-onia  antl  not 
an  exostosis. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  usually  very  evident,  the  main  feature  being 
tlie  i)resence  of  multiple  hard  tumors  in  the  neighborhood  of   tlie    ejiiphyses 


Fig.  186. — Multiple  Cartilaginous  Exostoses.     Shortening  of  the  ulna  with  consequent  bowing 
and  dislocation  of  the  radius.     (Massachusetts  General  Hospital.) 

in  young  adults  or  children,  associated  with  a  certain  degree  of  deformit}'.    The 
x-ray  examination  gives  a  typical  picture  and  serves  to  exclude  chondroma. 
The  exostoses  occurring  in  sypliilis,  infectious  diseases,  rarefying  ostitis,  osteo- 
voi..  III. — 27 
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artliritis,  etc.,  are  fibrou.s,  are  not  necessarily  associated  with  the  epiphysis, 
and  occur  later  in  life,  and  the  etiology  is  usually  evident. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  good  as  regards  life,  but  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  a  chondroma  or  a  chontlro-sarcoma  may  develop. 

The  progress  of  the  disea.se  cannot  be  arrested  by  any  form  of  treatment; 
consequently  the  exostH.-^cs,  if  not  removed,  will  continue  to  grow,  and  the 
deformity  will  increase  imtil  the  full  growth  of  the  body  is  ^cached.  The  posi- 
tion of  an  exostosis  may  cause  serious  symptoms,  as  when  it  is  situated  in  the 
pelvis,  in  women,  in  whom  it  may  interfere  with  childbirth. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  treatment  knowTi  that  will  cure  or  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  If  the  exostoses  are  few  and  ])edunculated  they  may  be  removed. 
They  also  should  be  removed  when  they  interfere  mechanically  with  the  move- 
ments of  a  joint,  or  when  they  are  in  a  position  where  they  are  constantly 
exposed  to  trauma.  If  a  chondroma  exists  it  should  be  removed  early,  that  is, 
while  it  is  still  comparati^"ely  small.  It  \\'ill  usually  be  well  encapsulated,  and 
consecjueutly  may  be  shelled  out  with  comparative  ease,  leaving  a  useful  limb. 


CH(JNDROMA, 

True  chondromata,  or  enchondromata,  are  tumors  composed  of  cartilage. 
The  term  should  be  restricted  to  those  tumors  of  which  cartilage  forms  one  of 
the  integral  parts,  and  shoukl  not  be  applied  to  those  which  originate  in  the 
finished  bone  and  which  contain  cartilage,  bone,  etc.,  as  in  these  the  tissue 
may  represent  only  broken-down  skeletal  parts — in  other  words,  may  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  growth  of  the  tumor  itself.  We  can,  therefore,  only 
speak  of  a  mixed  tumor  provided  one  of  its  characteristics  be  that  of  forming 
cartilage,  bone,  etc.  (Borst*).  The  chondromata  are,  however,  rarely  jsure,  l:)ut 
are  prone  to  degenerative  changes,  such  as  colloid,  fatty,  hyaline,  and  mucous 
degeneration,  and  also  to  retrograde  changes  into  myxoma  and  sarcoma.  In 
other  cases,  the  chondroma  may  imdergo  a  change  into  bone,  and  there  are 
certain  forms  of  this  variety  of  tumor  which  tend  to  develop  into  chondral 
exostoses.  Owing  to  their  method  of  growth  and  the  necessity  of  having  inter- 
secting, bands  of  fibrous  tissue  between  the  lobules,  in  order  that  the  blood- 
vessels which  accompany  these  bands  may  bring  to  the  parts  theii'  needed 
supply  of  nourishment,  these  cartilaginous  tumors  may  present  a  distinctly 
fibrous  construction  (chondro-fibroma) .  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fibrous 
tissue  is  markedly  rich  in  cells,  tlie  growth  may  properly  be  termed  a  chondro- 
sarcoma. 

Virchow  divided  the  chondromata  into  two  main  groups:  (1)  the  ecchon- 
dromata  or  cartilaginous  tumors  arising  from  pre-existing  normal  cartilage; 

*  'Die  Lehre  von  den  Geschllwlsten,"  1902. 
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and  (2)  the  ciichondroiiiata  or  cartilaginous  tnniors  that  do^-elo])  whcfe  cartilage 
is  not  normally  present.  The  terms  enchontlroma  and  ecchondroma  are  also 
at  times  applied  to  these  tumors  with  the  \'iew  of  designating  their  position — 
that  is,  of  indicating  whether  they  originate  in  the  marrow  or  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  bone. 

The  ecchondromata  ai'e  comparatively  rare  and  of  minoi-  importance.  They 
are  seen  as  nodular  or  tuberous  outgrowths  from  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs, 
vertebral  discs,  the  symphysis  pubis,  or,  in  old  people,  from  the  articular  carti- 
lage. They  are  also  seen  arising  from  the  tracheal  rings  or  from  the  laiynx; 
they  are  usually  small,  rarely  exceeding  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  may  be  said 
to  represent  a  hyperplasia  of  the  normal  cartilage.  They  arc  also  .seen  in  the 
joints,  where  they  are  usually  of  small  .size  but  are  apt  to  cause  marked  functional 
disability.  In  this  locality  they  tlevelop  as  the  result  of  an  overgrowth  of  the 
articular  cartilage,  which  overgrowth  may  later  break  off  and  form  a  free  carti- 
laginous body  within  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  Such  bodies  occur  often  in  de- 
forming osteo-arthritis  and  may  be  present  singly  oi-  in  large  numbers.  After 
the  formation  of  these  growths  and  their  separation  from  their  point  of  origin, 
they  continue  to  grow  as  free  bodies,  deriving  their  nourishment  from  the  syno- 
\'ial  fluid.  They  are  composed  of  a  nucleus  of  hyaline  cartilage,  sometimes 
partly  ossified,  or  of  myxomatous  tissue  surrounded  by  fibro-cartilage,  and 
they  usually  have  a  fibrous  capsule;  but  bv  no  means  all  the  so-called  "joint 
mice"  are  formed  in  this  way.  The  manner  in  which  free  bodies  are  formed  in 
otherwise  sound  joints  is  a  disputed  question,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
they  do  occur,  antl  that  they  are,  in  most  instances,  of  traumatic  or  inflanuna- 
tory  origin. 

The  enchondromata,  which  constitute  the  largest  and  most  important  group 
of  cartilaginous  tumors,  occur  in  any  bone  in  the  body,  but  more  often  in  the 
long  bones,  those  of  the  hands  or  feet  being  most  commonly  affected.  They 
are  .seen  in  general  where  ossification  occurs  late,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
epiphyses  or  the  synchontlroses,  and  they  may  be  either  single  or  multiple, 
large  or  small. 

Etiology. — There  are  many  theories  in  regard  to  the  etiology  of  chondromata, 
all  of  which  undoubtedly  have  a  bearing  on  the  cause  and  in  many  ca.ses  explain 
the  growths  perfectly,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  origin  varies  in  different  cases 
and  it  will  not  do  to  generalize  too  much,  each  tmnor  demanding  special  investi- 
gation. It  is  generally  conceded  that  in  most  cases  they  are  due  to  disturbances 
occurring  during  the  formation  of  the  skeleton  and  intcrfei-ing  with  the  relation 
of  its  component  parts  (\'irchow).  If  this  explanation  be  correct,  these  growths 
should  be  seen  most  commonly  during  the  first  two  decades  of  life — the  period  of 
formation  of  the  skeleton;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  what  is  observed.  Virchow 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  arise  from  islands  of  cartilage  isolated  from 
the    epiphyseal  cartilage — i.slanils  wliich    remained   behind,  as  the  bone  grew, 
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;mil  later  formed  tuiiioi's.  Tliis  has  ])een  shown  to  oceur  in  certain  diseases, 
notably  in  riei'iets;  and,  aUhough  the  eonehision  which  \'ircliow  drew  at  tliat 
time  was  based  upon  a  single  case,  many  ohservei-s  ha\'e  since  coi-roborateil 
his  inference.  Rickets,  therefore,  has  an  iiiii»)itant  place  in  the  etiology  of 
chonilroma  (^^olkmann),  but  occasionally  other  diseases  cause  similar  irregu- 
larities in  the  growth  of  the  ti'ansitory  cartilage.  Tiiese  cut-off  jxiiiions  of  carti- 
lage ilo  not  in  all  cases  go  on  to  the  formati(jn  of  tumors,  as  islands  of  micro- 
scopic dimensions  have  often  been  demonstrated  in  the  ribs  and  other  long 
bones  in  adults  who  have  suffered  fronirickets  in  childhood.  They  maybe  found 
in  the  marrow,  or  subperiosteally,  at  any  point  in  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and 
trauma  in  later  life  niaj'  stinnilate  them  to  renewed  growth.  In  this  way  are 
exjilained  the  chondroniata  which  occur  in  ])er.sons  of  advanced  age.  Chondro- 
mata  arising  from  this  cause  are  very  ajit  to  be  nuiltiple. 

Heredity  plays  a  recognizable  part  in  the  etiology  of  chondi'oma,  cases  having 
been  traced  through  several  generations.  These  hereditarj'  forms  occur  in  one 
generation  as  single,  in  the  next  as  nuiltiple  tumors,  or  vice  versa,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  have  one  member  of  a  family  affected  with  nuiltiple  enchondro- 
mata  and  another  with  inultiiile  exostoses  I'Bessel-Hagen).  The  two  conditions 
also  may  exist  in  the  same  patient,  the  chondroma  being  either  benign  or 
malignant  in  character.  This  disease  is  transmitted  by  either  parent,  and 
in  the  offspring  affects  either  sex,  but  is  somewhat  more  common  in  the 
male.  Next  to  rickets  or  allied  diseases  heredity  probably  plays  the  most  im- 
portant role  in  the  formation  of  multiple  chondromata.  von  Rergmann,  on 
the  other  hand,  considers  multiple  chondroma  a  definite  disease  of  the  transitory 
cartilage. 

The  disease  has  been  claimed  by  some  observers  to  be  a  prenatal  disturbance, 
the  displacement  of  the  cartilage  occurring  before  bii-fh,  l)ut  not  necessarily 
being  of  embryonic  origin;  and  Ribbert  con.siders  an  intra-uterine  followed 
by  an  extra-uterine  disturbance  the  probable  cause  in  most  ca.ses — that  is, 
he  considers  that  in  both  the  early  and  the  late  forms  the  AiiliKje  of  the  tumor 
was  present  at  birth  and  was  not  formed  during  the  growth  of  the  bone  in 
childhood. 

Embryonic  disturbances,  with  a  ])riniary  displacement  of  the  cartilage 
germs,  are  of  importance  in  certain  cases,  particularly  in  those  in  M'hich 
chondroma  is  located  in  the  soft  parts,  such  as  the  lung,  parotid,  etc. 

von  Recklinghausen  reported  a  case  of  multiple  chondromata,  associated 
with  multiple  cavernous  angiomata,  without  a  coiresjionding  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  main  vessels  of  the  limbs:  the  tumors  in  this  case  being  situated 
mainly  on  the  htuids  and  feet.  He  attributed  their  growth  to  an  insufficient 
blood  supply  and  consequent  inability  of  the  transitory  cartilage  to  form  bone, 
vascularization  of  cartilage  being  necessary  for  this  change.  Indeed,  von  Reck- 
linghausen maintains  that   this  is   the    cause  in  most  cases.     However,  evi- 
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(iciice  in  favor  of  tliis  \mnix  the  wliok'  cause  of  choiidixiniata  is  ladling,  only  one 
other  similar  case  liaving  been  reported. 

Retrograde  changes  of  the  marrow  or  periosteum  into  cartilage  c;ui  and 
undoubtedly  do  occur,  explaining  in  the  aged  the  presence  of  chondrouiata; 
but  such  changes  are  uncommon  in  young  subjects  at  the  time  when  tumors 
of  this  type  are  usually  .seen. 

Trauma. — Patients  suffering  fi'om  cliondi'oma  often  give  a  history  of  traunui, 
anil  it  is  probably  a  more  impciHant  factor  in  the  causation  of  this  \-ariety  of 
new-growth  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  tumor.  Weber,  in  a  large  collection 
of  cases  made  .several  years  ago,  elicited  a  distinct  history  of  trauma  in  over 


Fig.    1S7. — (.'ystic   Cliondro-sarcoma  of  tlie    Femur.      From   a  woman  of   eiglity-two.      (Warren 
Museum.  Ilarv.inl  Mo.liral    Seliool.) 

one-half  the  numlier.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  to  be  the  actual  cause  of 
the  di.sea.se,  but  it  probably  stimulates  the  existing  microscopic  islands  of  mis- 
placed cartilage  to  growth,  while  occa.sionally  it  may  only  call  attention  to  a 
pre-existing  tumor.  In  this  ctmnection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  chondnnua 
is  at  times  .seen  originating  at  the  seat  of  a  fracture. 

As  one  would  expect  from  their  etiology,  chondromata  are  more  common  in 
young  subjects,  usually  being  observed  before  the  age  of  thii-ty,  although  they 
may  occur  at  the  extremes  of  life,  cases  having  been  reported  in  new-born  in- 
fants and  in  peojjle  of  advanceil  age  (Fig.  1S7).  In  the  former  they  are  of 
embryonic  or  prenatal  origin,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  assumed  that  the  collection 
of  cartilage  cells  has  been  present  .since  childhood  or  that  it  owes  its  origin  to 
retrograde  changes. 
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Boiu's  Affected. — Any  l)(me  of  tlie  hod}'  may  lie  affect  eel,  altlioufili  the  tumors 
wliow  a  marked  predilection  for  cei'tain  lioiies.  In  multii>le  cliondromata,  as  in 
niultii)le  exostoses,  certain  groups  of  bones  arc  affectcil,  but,  unlike  what  is 
true  of  the  latter,  tlie  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet  are  most  commonly  in- 
volved (Fig.  188).  Thus,  in  95  cases  of  multi|)le  chondromata  collected  by 
Weber,  the  hands  were  involved  77  times,  the  feet  18.  The  single  forms  arc 
also  more  commonly  seen  on  the  hands  and  feet,  in  which  localities  they  arc  of 
the  hard  variety  and  not  [larticularly  malignant  (Fig.  189).  In  the  other  long 
bones  tlicy  tend  to  fmni  in  the  diaphysis  near  the  transitory  cartilage,  but  they 
may  be  seen  anywhere.  Similarly,  they  are  seen  in  the  fiat  bones  where  ossi- 
fication occurs  late,  as  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  synchondroses.  Certain  of 
the  long  bones  are  more  apt  to  he  involved  than  others.  Thus,  the  humeiais 
is  more  often  affected  than  the  l^ones  of  the  ff)rearm,  and  the  femur  and  tibia 


188.— Hard  Cliondroma  of  tlic  FiiiRer.  of  i:if;lit  Years'  Duration.      From  a  girl  of  fifteen. 
(Warren  Mu.seuni,  Har\'ari-l  Medical  School.) 


rather  tlian  the  fibula.  After  tlie  Imig  bones,  in  the  order  of  frequency,  the 
jaw,  ribs,  ])elvis,  sca])ula,  ami  skull,  especially  the  base,  are  attacked,  and  most 
rarely  the  vertebra*,  clavicle,  sternum,  and  hyoid. 

Pathology. — Simple  chondromata  are  seen  as  irregular,  lobulated,  new- 
growths  of  varying  size,  some  reaching  enormous  proportions,  and  are  covered, 
in  most  cases,  by  a  distinct  capsule  corresponding  to  the  perichondrium,  which, 
however,  may  be  absent.  As  cartilage  contains  no  vessels,  the  mode  of  growth 
of  a  chondroma  is  peculiar,  ^'on  Rindfleisch  believes  that  each  lobule  starts 
from  a  separate,  definite*  focus  of  cells,  but,  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  there  are 
developed  cylindrical  or  irregularly  shaped  islands  of  cartilage  separated  by 
bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  it  is  the  presence  of  these  which  gives  to  the  growths 
their  lobular  appearance.     The  nourishment  of  cartilage  is  little  understooii, 
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but  it  is  probably  effected  by  absorption  from  the  blood-vessels  or  lymph 
channels  wliich  are  in  the  interlobular  fibrous  tissue.  If  obtained  in  this  manner 
it  must  necessarily  be  small  in  anunuit,  ami,  therefore,  it  is  not  usual  to  find 
chondromata  of  large  size,  unless  very  fibrous,  which  do  not  show  marked 
degenerative  changes.  The  growth  of  a  chondroma  takes  place  internally  or 
from  the  surrounding  perichondrium,  as  in  normal  cartilage,  and  as  the  tumor 
grows  it  pashes  aside  wathout  infiltrating,  as  a  rule,  the  neighboring  tissues, 
following  somewhat  the  line  of  least  resistance.  "\Mien  a  vein  or  a  lymph 
ves.sel  is  reached  it  is  not  uaconunon  for  a  prolongation  of  the  growth  to  extend 


Fig.  189.— Chondral  Cstuoina  of  .ML-t:i<.ari.:il  lioiu'.      (Original.) 


into  it,  and  fragments  may  become  separated  from  the  main  mass  and  continue 
to  grow  independently,  forming  in  this  manner  metastases.  This  event  is  of  rare 
occurrence  in  small  chondromata  of  the  hands  and  feet.  The  amount  of  fibrous 
tissue  present  in  a  chondroma  varies  greatly,  and  in  turn  the  degree  of  vascularity 
is  prop<jrtionate  to  the  amoimt  of  fibrous  tissue  present.  When  the  blood-ves.sels 
are  numerous,  bone  may  develop  as  the  result  of  over-va.scularization. 

The  a])pearance  of  a  chondroma  varies  .somewhat  with  the  place  of  origin. 
Thus,  if  it  develop  in  the  medullary  cavity,  it  will  tend  to  extend  longitudinally 
in  both  directions,  destroying  the  tral>ecuke  iiy  pres.sure  antl  distending  and 
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thinning  liie  cdrlcx  unlil  tlic  growtli  lirc;iks  through  nl  unc  or  several  ]>oints. 
Occasionally,  the  cortex  becomes  luiicli  Ihinneil  withoiil  breaking,  and  there 
is  thus  formed  a  thin  bony  capsule  surrovmding  the  growtli.  It  is  in  this  manner, . 
supplemented  by  the  liipiefaction  of  the  cartilage,  that  most  of  the  bone  cysts 
are  formed.  A\heii  the  tumor  develops  under  the  periosteum,  the  latter  may 
form  a  thick,  iibi-ous  capsule,  or,  on  account  of  the  irritation,  new  bone  may  be 
formed,  giving  the  growth  a  bony  caiisule.  Whh  the  advance  in  growth  of 
these  tumors,  the  l)one  in  the  immediate  vicinity  maybe  destroyed  fi-om  pi-essure, 
and  under  these  conditions  pathological  fracture  is  of  connnon  occurrence. 
The  destruction  of  bone  substance  is  seen  most  markedly  in  the  fingers  and 
toes  in  the  case  of  multiple  chondromata,  but  this  defect  is  in  part  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  transitory  cartilage  to  form  !)one.  On  section  the  tumors 
appear  as  translucent,  pearly  gray  refracti\'e  areas  of  cartilage,  having  occa- 
.sionally  a  somewhat  lamellated  api)earance,  the  lamella'  being  separated  the 
one  from  the  other  by  dense,  grayish  l)ands  of  filirous  tissue  containing  vessels. 

Microscopically,  chondromata  are  composed  of  either  hyaline  cartilage, 
fibro-cartilage,  or  elastic  cartilage,  the  hyaline  form  being  b}'  far  the  most 
common.  In  many  cases,  however,  although  the  bulk  of  the  tmiior  is  com- 
posed of  hyaline  cartilage,  there  is  a  thin  zone  of  fibro-cartilage  directly  under 
the  capsule.  The  cells  are  at  times  airanged  in  cohunns,  as  in  normally  formed 
cartilage,  l)ut  they  are  more  apt  to  be  irregularly  ])laced,  the  richness  in  cells 
varying  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  same  tumor  and  the  cells  themselves 
being  much  larger  in  the  growing  portions.  They  are  contained  in  well-marked 
capsules,  at  times  two  or  more  being  included  in  one  capsule,  and  they  may  be 
multinuclear.  They  are  often  small,  but  vary  greatly  in  size  and  shape;  some 
are  round  or  oval,  and  others  stellate  or  provided  with  anastomosing  processes, 
the  latter  forms  being  seen  in  the  softer  varieties  of  chondroma  wliich  approxi- 
mate the  myxoma  and  in  which  the  cells  are  usually  miprovided  with  capsules. 
As  a  rule,  all  varieties  of  these  cells  are  found  in  a  single  tumor.  The  cells  lie 
in  a  hyaline  homogeneous  ground  substance  which,  near  the  capsule,  may  show 
a  fine  fibrillai'v  structures  (filjro-cartilage).  AVheii  they  are  sm'rounded  by  a  cap- 
sule the  latter  is  fibrous  in  character  an<l  sharply  limits  the  growth,  Imt  when 
the  capsule  is  lacking  the  cells  niay  be  seen  growing  dire  ctly  into  the  surround- 
ing tissue.  The  interlobular  fibrous  tissue  vanes  in  amount  and  contains  a  vari- 
able number  of  thin-walled  vessels;  the  cells  also  vary  in  number  and  the 
same  variation  is  observed  in  the  anunmt  of  fibrous  tissue  ])resent  ffibro- 
chondroma ;  fibro-chondro-sarconia ) . 

Degenerative  changes  are  the  rule  in  these  tumors  after  they  reach  a  certain 
size,  and  of  the.se  the  cystic  is  perhaijs  the  commonest.  It  is  due  to  the  lique- 
faction and  mucous  degeneration  caused  by  insufficient  nourishment.  The 
hyaline,  colloid,  fatty,  and  mucous  varieties  of  degeneration  are  also  often 
seen,  and  to  the  tumors  which  phow  these  changes  the  names  chondro-lipoma, 
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chomlro-niyxoma,  etc.,  are  applied.  Myxo-chondroinata  arc  very  coniiiion, 
the  combination  of  cartilage  and  myxomatous  cells  with  hi-anching  proto- 
plasm being  seen  in  most  of  the  larger  growths  (Fig.  190).  Retrograde 
changes  are  also  common,  and  the  myxo-chondroma  may  be  considered  the 
protluct  of  one  of  these  changes.  Virchow  distinguislie.-^  between  chondroma 
muco.'^um  on  the  one  hand  and  chondroma  myxomatosum  or  myxoma  carti- 
laginosum  on  the  other,  the  former  tumor  being  a  simple  degeneration  of  the 
n-round  substance  which  is  composed  of  mucin  and  chondrin,  whereas  the  latter 
should  be  classed  among  the  true  mixed  tumors.     Calcification,  which  occurs 
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Fig.  190. — A  Section  from  a  CMiomlroina  of  the  Sacriini.  The  tumor  was  composed  mainly  of 
hyaline  cartilage,  but  tliis  particular  section  shows  considerable  my.xomatous  dcgciuTation.  Near 
tlie  capsule  there  is  some  fibro-cartilage.      (Original.) 

freciviently,  takes  i)lace  eitlier  in  the  cells  or  in  the  ground  substance,  as  does 
the  progressive  change  of  some  portions  of  the  cartilage  into  true  bone;  but  this 
ossification  is  apt  to  be  very  irregular  (osteo-chondroma).  Strictly  speaking, 
this  term  should  be  applied  only  when  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  tumor  to  form 
both  bone  and  cartilage.  A  chondral  exostosis,  a  chondroma,  and  a  chondro- 
sarcoma may  exist  in  the  same  individual,  L()e\'en*  having  reported  three  such 
cases.  In  general,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  in  any  of  these  tumors  .sections 
should  be  maile  from  several  portions,  as  any  oi-  all  of  the  above-mentioned 
varieties  may  exist  in  the  .same  growth. 

*  Loeven:   Deutsche  Zeits.  fur  Chir..  1904,  p.  14. 
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One  forni  of  clioiulronui  u|i(iii  which  s|)('fial  stross  is  laid,  ('specially  hy  the 
German  writers,  is  the  ostenid  of  X'irchow.  This  tiiinnr,  because  of  its  ma- 
lignancy, is  often  classed  with  the  sarcomata,  but  in  this  country,  at  least,  it 
seems  to  be  a  rare  form  of  new-growth.  It  arises  subperiosteally,  either  from 
the  periosteum  or  from  the  shaft,  and  consists  of  columns  of  cartilage  cells  which 
usually  have  no  capsules  and  which  are  separatefl  by  radiating  trabeculse  and 
marrow  spaces  rich  in  vessels.  The  trabecula?,  however,  are  not  calcified,  al- 
though they  may  become  so;  in  which  case  the  growth  re.sembles  an  osteo- 
sarcoma. 

Symptom!^. — The  symptoms  of  chondroma  are  those  common  to  any  tumor 
of  the  bone,  and  naturally  vary  with  the  ])osition  of  the  growth  and  the  par- 
ticular bone  involved.  Pain  is  neither  a  constant  nor  an  important  symptom, 
being  observed  only  when  a  large  nerve  trunk  is  involved,  or  occasionally  when 
the  growth  is  central.  (Edema  from  pressure  on  the  vessels  is  sometimes  no- 
ticed. Pathological  fracture  is  of  common  occurrence,  particularly  in  the  central 
forms,  and  is  seen  after  slight  \iolence,  being  at  times  the  first  symptom  that 
calls  attention  to  the  condition.  .\  tumor,  which  varies  in  .shape  and  size 
according  to  its  location,  is  usually  {present.  Connnonly  it  is  rounded  and 
lobular,  but  in  the  long  bones  it  may  produce  a  fusiform  swelling  not  unlike 
that  caused  by  a  sarcoma,  particularly  if  it  be  centrally  situated.  As  a  rule,  it 
is  hard,  Init  it  may  be  elastic  and  in  some  cases  even  fluctuating.  When  it 
is  soft,  although  at  the  same  time  surrounded  by  a  bony  capsule,  the  char- 
acteristic crackling,  that  is  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  .similarly  .sit- 
uated tumors,  but  is  rarely  found  in  them,  may  be  ehcited.  In  the  multiple  form 
the  resulting  deformity  is  of  cour.se  great,  and  in  the  long  bones  bowing  is  often 
observed.  The  rate  of  growth  varies  considerably,  being  much  more  rapid  in 
the  softer  types. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  multiple  form  the  diagnosis  is  comparatively  ea.sy,  and 
is  based  on  the  numl)er  of  the  tumors  and  their  location.  In  single  chondromata, 
however,  it  is  more  difficult  and  clinically  often  impossible  to  differentiate 
the  tumor  from  a  sarcoma.  A  tumor  that  develops  in  a  young  subject,  that 
manifests  progressive  growth,  that  is  situated  near  the  epiphysis,  and  that  does 
not  cease  to  grow  with  the  complete  formation  of  the  bony  skeleton,  is  either  a 
chondroma  or  a  sarcoma.  Cartilage  casts  no  shadow  with  the  x-ray,  but  appears 
as  a  hole  or  as  a  defect  in  the  .side  of  the  bone,  and  con.sequently  osteoma  is 
easily  excluded,  as  are  also  some  forms  of  sarcoma;  but  it  is  impossible  in  many 
cases  to  differentiate  between  a  central  sarcoma  and  a  chondroma. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  varies  with  the  type  of  the  growth  and  its  posi- 
tion. Chondromata  are  distinctly  more  malignant  than  osteomata,  and  are  by 
many  placed  with  the  malignant  growths.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
hard  forms  are  much  less  malignant  than  the  soft,  the  latter  being  nearer  the 
embryonic  type  of  tis.sue,  which  is  unstable  and  prone  to  retrograde  changes. 
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Nevertheless,  the  hard  forms  occasionally  form  metastases  when  they  reach  a 
considerable  size,  either  l^y  growing  into  lynijih  channels  or  the  blood-vessels 
and  being  carried  to  the  lungs  or  lymph  nodes,  or,  more  rarely,  by  making  their 
way  into  the  neighboring  tissues  by  direct  progression.  In  the  long  bones 
multiple  .small  foci  of  cartilage  may  be  seen  in  the  shaft  when  one  end  is  the  seat 
of  the  tumor,  l>iit  in  these  cases  it  is  probable  that  they  represent  multiple 
tumors  and  not  metasta.ses.  The  .soft  types  may  either  infiltrate  the  neighbor- 
ing tissues  or  they  may  form  metastases  in  the  usual  way.  Tho.se  tumors  wliich 
have  a  distinct  sarcomatous  element  call  for  the  prognosis  that  belongs  to 
sarcoma.  As  the  chondromata  are  of  progressive  growth,  and  in  the  yoimg  do 
not  cease  with  the  formation  of  the  skeleton,  the  prognosis,  without  operative 
interference,  is  bad,  for,  even  if  they  should  not  undergo  retrograde  changes,  they 
may  reach  enormous  size.  In  the  multiple  form,  although  the  tumors  rarely 
become  malignant,  the  growths  exist  in  .such  numliers  that  operative  treatment 
with  the  idea  of  eradicating  all  the  tumors  is  hopeless,  and  great  deformity 
and  di.sabihty  often  result  in  these  cases.  The  prognosis  also  varies  with  the 
position  of  the  tumor  and  its  accessibility  to  operative  interference;  those 
tumors  wliich  involve  the  long  bones  warranting  a  more  favorable  prognosis 
than  those  which  are  situated  in  the  skull  or  the  [lelvis,  or  which  spring  from  the 
vertebrae. 

Treatment. — Ojierative  removal  constitutes  the  only  available  treatment, 
and  the  degree  of  success  which  may  be  expected  from  it  depends  on  the  loca- 
tion and  the  form  of  the  growth.  In  the  case  of  the  hard,  encapsulated  tumors 
that  involve  the  exterior  of  the  long  bones,  it  is  only  necessarj^  to  remove  the 
growth,  which,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  can  easily  be  .shelled  out.  If, 
however,  it  has  already  attained  a  large  size  and  h.as  caused  some  destruc- 
tion of  the  bone,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  amputate  above  the  growth 
and  its  metastases,  provided  the  pre-sence  of  the  latter  can  be  demonstrated. 
WHren  a  simple  remo^•al  is  practised  it  is  well,  in  the  cellular  forms,  when  pos- 
sible, to  remove  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  adjacent  soft  parts,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  recurrence.  In  the  multiple  form  amputation  or  enucleation  is  also 
to  be  thought  of,  but  it  is  generally  useless  to  operate  with  the  idea  of  effectmg  a 
permanent  cure.  All  that  can  be  done  under  these  circumstances  is  to  eradicate 
the  larger  growths  and  relieve  the  symptoms  of  pressure  and  deformity  as  they 
arise.  In  the  softer  and  more  malignant  forms  the  same  question  comes  up 
as  in  sarcoma,  i.e.,  whether  it  is  better  to  amputate  or  to  excise;  and  the  choice 
of  operations  depends  somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  tumor  and  on  the  parts  which 
are  hivolved.  It  is,  of  cour.se,  useless  to  am])utate  if  there  are  signs  of  metas- 
tases in  the  lungs,  and  many  surgeons,  even  m  the  most  malignant  forms, 
advocate  exci.sion,  as  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  the  disease  may  not  return 
locally,  and  if  it  does  the  tumor  may  be  removed  at  a  second  operation.  (See 
the  section  relating  to  treatment  of  bone  sarcoma,  farther  on  in  this  article.) 
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Scapula. — Clioiulroniata  of  tlic  scapula  may  reach  an  ciiorinous  size.  AValder 
collected  in  1S91  all  the  eases  opei'ateil  upon  t(i  date,  L''»  in  muuber,  and 
later  Defjaiiello "*  reviewed  his  cases  and  added  14  that  had  been  reported 
subsetinently.  In  Walder's  statistics  17  out  of  the  LM  in  which  he  was  able 
to  determine  the  age,  were  less  than  thirty  years  of  age.  In  23  of  the  39  cases 
the  disease  was  simple  chontlronia;  and  (jf  the  30  ca.ses  in  which  the  sex  could 
be  determined,  18  were  men  and  12  women.  The  lower  portion  of  the  scapula 
is  most  frequently  affected,  then  the  spine,  the  acromion,  and  the  upper  inner 
angle,  in  the  order  named.  Tiie  operative  mortality  in  excision  of  the  scapula, 
or  in  amputation  of  the  shoulder  girdle,  for  chondroma,  appears  from  the  statistics 
to  be  high,  but  in  all  probability  it  is  nuich  lower  in  selected  cases,  as  many  of 
these  operations  were  done  liefore  the  tlaj's  of  aseptic  .surgery.  The  difference 
in  the  tendency  to  recurrence  between  the  simple  chondroma  (i.e.,  the  hard 
variety  with  degtnei'ative  changes)  and  the  soft  form  with  retrograde  changes 
appears  clearly  in  the  statistics.  Thus,  in  11  operations  on  the  hard  chon- 
droma there  were  2  recurrences,  while  in  10  of  the  soft  variety  3  returned 
locally  and  2  gave  metastases.  In  the  21  operations  on  tujnors  of  the  scapula 
— comprising  everything  from  simjile  removal  of  the  growth  to  excision  of 
the  scapula  or  amjjutation  (if  tlie  up]ier  extremity — there  was  a  mortality  of 
thirty-five  per  cent. 

Pelvis. — Pelvic  chondromata,  which  are  more  common  in  the  female  than  in 
the  male,  are  of  importance  on  account  of  the  obstruction  which  they  cause  to 
childbirth — an  obstruction  which  may  even  render  the  birth  of  the  child  by 
way  of  the  vagina  impossible.  Chondromata  in  this  locality  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  classes — those  originating  within  and  those  without  the  pelvic 
cavity,  the  latter  class  being  of  little  importance.  Tliese  external  chondromata 
are  usually  situated  near  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  but  may  al.so  be  seen  on 
the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis,  or  on  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium, 
and  also  in  connection  with  the  coccyx  or  with  the  cartilage  of  the  symphysis 
pubis.  Those  which  are  located  within  the  pelvic  cavity  nearly  always  originate 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  and  are  of  rather  rapid 
growth.  The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  structures  which  are  pressed 
upon,  the  obturator  and  sciatic  nerves  being  commonly  involved.  Constipa- 
tion is  common  and  bladder  symptoms  are  to  be  expected  when  the  tumor 
reaches  some  size.  OEdema  of  the  legs  is  often  present.  The  diagnosis  of  a 
tumor  of  the  pelvis  is  made  with  comjjarative  ease  by  rectal  or  vaginal  examina- 
tion, but  the  character  of  the  growth  is  very  difficult  to  determine,  as  all  foims 
of  osteoma,  sarcoma,  fibroma,  and  chondroma  feel  much  the  same.  Radio- 
graphic examination  is  of  value  in  ruling  out  osteoma;  and  the  smooth, 
*  Deganello:   Viich.  Arch.,  1902,  168-26.5. 
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Jobulated  feel  of  choiidroina  is,  in  many  case.s,  quite  characteristic.  The 
proi>er  treatment  is  removal  by  operation,  and  Domlce*  was  able,  in  1895, 
to  collect  15  cases  operated  upon  ^^-ith  a  mortality  of  twenty-six  per  cent; 
and  more  recently  Zellerf  has  written  upon  the  same  subject.  Three  of  these 
cases  were  both  internal  and  external,  7  sim])ly  external,  and  5  internal. 
The  mode  of  operating  varies  considei-ably  with  the  location  of  the  tumor. 
Some  surgeons  ap])roach  it  through  the  al)domen,  while  others  enter  the  pi  Ivis 
by  an  incision  in  the  perineum  along  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis.  Cod- 
man,  in  one  case,  entered  the  pelvis  through  an  incision  carried  from  the  su- 
perior spine  of  the  ilium,  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  then  down  along 
the  course  of  the  femoral  vessels.  Many  of  these  chondromata  of  the  pehis  are 
pedimculated,  and  when  this  is  the  case  tiiey  are  of  course  nuich  easier  to  i-e- 
move:  but  this  is  not  true  of  all  these  growths,  one  case  reportetl  by  Gussen- 
bauer  having  a  base  of  hfty-five  centimetres  in  circumference. 

Skull. — Chondromata  of  the  skull  are  rare  tumors,  but  they  are  occasionally 
seen  both  externally  and  internally,  although  the  common  point  of  orighi 
is  at  the  spheno-occi])ital  synchondrosis.  They  are  also  seen  in  the  ethmoid 
and  in  the  jaws,  and  may  of  course  l)e  comiected  with  any  of  the  Ixmes.  In 
the  vertebrte  they  are  also  rare,  and  in  this  situation  they  usually  spring  from 
the  intervertebral  discs  and  form  fiat  tumors  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
colunm.     They  may  also  cause  paralysis  from  pressure  if  they  invade  the  canal. 

A  few  rare  cases  of  chondroma  of  the  hyoid  bone  have  been  reported. 


CHORDOMA. 

(Chordoma,  Ril)bert ;   Ecchondrosis  prolijera  .sen  pin/salipliora,  Mrchow.) 

Chordomata  are  tumors  that  develop  at  the  spheno-occipital  synchondrosis. 
Theoretically  they  are  of  importance,  but  clinically  they  are  not,  as  thev  never 
attain  great  size  and  cause  no  symptoms,  being  found,  as  a  rule,  accidentally 
at  autopsy.  They  were  first  described  by  Mrchow,  who  believed  them  to  be  of 
cartilaginoas  origin,  but  Ribbert|  has  later  shown  that  they  probably  con.sist 
of  ])roliferated  remains  of  the  notochord.  Small  areas  of  tissue  similar  to  that 
found  in  this  tumor  may  be  seen  in  the  bodies  of  any  of  the  vertebra',  but  these 
areas  do  not  attain  any  considerable  (hmensions  except  in  the  clivus  Blumen- 
bachii.  Ribbert  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  a  chordoma  in  two 
per  cent  of  the  cases  of  auto])sy. 

The  tumor  originates  in  the  marrow  of  the  bone  and  invades  the  cranial 
cavity,  where  it  has  a  somewhat  pedunculated  appearance  and  is  in  close  re- 
lation to  the  pons.     It  is  soft,  gelatinous,  and  consists  micrcscopically  of  masses 

*  Dorake:  Arch,  fur  klin.  Chir.,  189.5,  1.,  177. 

tZeUer:    Deutsche  Zeits.  fur  Chir.,  1903,  4,  .538.  t  "  Die  Cieschwulstlehre,"  1904. 
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of  i-oiiii(l('<l,  bladdcr-likc  cells,  with  clear  pi-otoj^lasm  and  comparatively  small 
nuclei  lying  in  a  hyaline  matrix.    The  tissvie  somewhat  resembles  that  of  cartilage. 
The  tumor  causes  no  symptoms,  on  account  of  its  small  size  ami  extreme  soft- 
nesSj  and  the  diagnosis  is  impossible  during  life. 


BONl']   CYSTS. 

Bone  cysts  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  until  recent  years  comparatively 
little  was  known  about  them,  the  etiology  in  many  cases  being  even  now  ob- 
scure. They  are  seen  more  connnonly  in  the  epiphyseal  ends  of  the  long  bones 
and  usually  are  the  result  of  the  degeneration  of  pre-existing  tumors.  Primary 
cysts  with  epithelial  lining — except  those  of  the  jaw  arising  from  a  malformed 
or  misplaced  tooth  follicle  (follicular  odontoma),  and  the  dermoid  cysts  of 
the  skull — do  not  exist.  From  a  pathological  standpoint,  therefore,  cysts  of  the 
bone  should  be  considered  with  the  diseases  or  tumors  in  which  they  occur, 
but  clinically  it  is  more  convenient  to  consider  them  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pentlent  class. 

They  may  be  divided  into  various  groups  — 

(1)  Primari/  cysts:  a,  odontoma;  b,  dermoids;  c,  cysts  of  the  air  cavities 
(ethmoid,  sphenoid,  maxillary,  frontal). 

(2)  Secondary  cysts:  a,  due  to  animal  parasites — echinococcus,  cysticercus; 
b,  in  diseases  of  the  skeleton — ostitis  defornians,  osteomalacia:  c,  in  inflanuna- 
tory  conditions — arthritis  deformans,  osteomyelitis,  etc. ;  d,  due  to  degeneration 
of  tumors — enchondroma  (common  form),  sarcoma  (blood  cysts),  any  tumor. 

(3)  Cysts  oj  imknoivn  origin. 

Bone  cysts  were  first  described  by  Dupuytren,  in  1834.  He  employed  the 
term,  however,  for  all  tumors  originating  in  the  bone,  and  distinguished  a  "'solid" 
and  a  "fluid"  form.  Stanley,  in  1849,  and  Holmes,  in  1870,  ilenied  their  exist- 
ence, maintaining  that  all  cj'sts  of  the  l)one  were  either  degenerated  sarcomata 
or  hydatid  cysts;  and  it  was  not  until  Mrehow — who  acciilentally  discovered 
such  a  cyst  Ln  the  humerus  of  a  young  girl  at  an  autopsy  and  was  able  to  study 
it  carefully — described  them,  that  their  existence  and  jjrobable  cause  were 
determined.  This  was  in  1876.  His  conclusions,  based  upon  his  observation 
in  this  case,  were  to  the  effect  that  cysts  of  the  long  bones  are  never  primarj^, 
but  are  due  to  the  degeneration  of  a  previously  existing  tumor,  usually  a  chon- 
droma arising  from  a  misplaced  bit  of  epiphyseal  cartilage.  These  conclusions, 
which  account  for  nearly  all  the  cases,  are  accepted  at  the  present  day.  Since 
Virchow's  original  article  was  published,  many  observers  have  verified  his 
statements.  Koenig,  in  reporting  a  case  and  re^^ewing  the  literature,  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  the  softening  process  takes  place  as  fast  as  the  enchondroma 
Is  formed,  so  that  the  etiological  factor  may  not  be  recognized  unless  a  care- 
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fill  examination  is  made,  and  then  often  onlj-  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
If,  in  its  growth,  this  misplaced  bit  of  epiphyseal  cartilage  does  not  soften,  it 
may  produce  a  true  chondroma ;  or,  if  it  is  displaced  outward  so  that  it  occupies 
a  position  just  imder  the  periosteum  instead  of  in  the  medulla,  it  may  j)ro- 
duce  one  of  the  cartilaginous  exostoses  connnonly  seen  near  the  e|)iph_vscal 
line,  in  yoimg  adults.  Koch*  collccteil  22  cases  of  bone  cyst  froni  the  htera- 
ture,  and  reported  1  of  his  own.  In  17  of  these  cartilage  was  demonstrated 
in  the  cyst  wall,  and  in  2  otliers  the  probability  of  their  originating  in  this 
manner  was  great. 

Although  this  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  bone  cysts,  the  origin  of  certain 
others  cannot  be  explained  in  this  manner,  as  careful  search  has  failed  to  demon- 
strate the  presence  of  cartilage ;  negative  evidence,  however,  is  open  to  question. 
Cysts  of  this  character  ha^•e  been  described  by  Bloodgood,t  Helbing,  and 
Schlange.  The  latter  observer  at  first  consideretl  his  case  due  to  rarefying 
ostitis,  but  in  a  later  article  admitted  that  the  presence  of  cartilage  was 
probably  overlooked. 

Many  men  have  pointed  out  a  relation  between  inflammatory  processes  and 
cyst  formation,  Ziegler  mentioning  cysts  as  occasionally  occurring  in  arthritis 
deformans.  He  advances  the  theoi'y  that  in  these  cases  the  cysts  may  l)e  due 
to  the  bone  undergoing  a  retrograde  change  into  cartilage,  and  the  latter  in  turn 
forming  cysts.  Multiple  small  cysts  are  also  occasionally  seen  after  an  osteo- 
myelitis. 

Cysts  are  seen  at  times  in  ostitis  deformans  and  somewhat  more  commonly 
in  .osteomalacia.  In  these  diseases  the  cysts  are  nuiltiple  and  are  seen  in  any 
of  the  bones,  not  necessarily  being  situated  near  the  epiphyses.  They  have 
been  considered  to  be  due  to  a  liquefaction  caused  by  the  disturbance  of  nutrition. 

Any  tumor  of  the  bone  may  undergo  degenerative  changes  Avith  the  for- 
mation of  cystic  cavities,  but  these  are  of  secondary  importance  an"d  their 
etiology  is  very  e\'ident.  Of  this  type  the  blootl  cyst  of  a  central  giant-cell 
sarcoma  is  the  most  marked  form. 

In  tlie  following  remarks  the  single  cysts  of  probable  cartilaginous  origin 
will  alone  be  considered. 

Cysts  of  bone  are  seen  most  connnonly  in  chiklren  and  young  ailults,  and 
may  be  expected  to  occur  in  any  of  the  long  pipe  bones;  more  cases  havuig 
been  reported,  however,  in  the  femur,  humerus,  and  tibia.  They  develop  in 
the  diaphysis  near  the  epiphyseal  line  and  extend  into  the 'shaft,  rarely  if  ever 
involving  the  epiphysis  or  the  joint.  For  this  reason  no  material  shortening 
of  the  bone  is  observed.  As  to  the  predisposing  cause,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  they  develop  from  cartilage,  but  little  is  known.  In  rickets  it  has  been 
sho\ra  that  portions  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  often  become  isolated;   conse- 

*  Koch:   Arch.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  1902,  Ixviii.,  678. 

t  J.  C.  Bloodgood:  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  October,  1904. 
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qucntly  this  disease  may  ])lay  an  iiiiporlanl  rule  in  cci-tain  cases,  altliougli  in 
others  it  certainly  is  not  an  etiological  faclni-,  Tiaunia  also  is  of  considerable 
imi)ortance;  cartilaginous  tumors,  both  ol'  the  bmies  an<l  of  the  soft  parts, 
beirig  the  coiunioncst  gi'owths  refei-able  ilii'cctly  Id  this  cause. 

Patliologij. — In  the  common  form  the  end  (jf  the  bcjiie  is  distended  in  a 
varying  degree,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  cyst,  and  the  cortex  is  thinneij, 
but  is  rarely  if  ever  broken  through.  The  periosteum  is  usually  normal  and  tloes 
not  show  any  thickening  or  involvejuent  in  the  growth,  as  is  often  the  ca.se 
when  a  medullary  sarcoma  is  present.  Wlien  opened,  the  cyst  is  usually  foimd 
to  be  unilocular,  to  contain  bloody  fluid,  and  to  extend  for  some  distance  dowii 
tlie  medullary  cavity.  The  lining  of  the  cyst  is  in  most  cases  characteristic; 
it  con.sists  of  a  dense  fibrous  membrane  in  which  glistening  jx-ai'ly  areas  of 
cartilage  may  be  seen.  At  times  these  cartilaginous  areas  are  demonstrable 
in  the  medullary  cavity  at  .some  distance  from  the  borders  of  the  cyst.  In  the 
rarer  forms  no  lining  membrane  or  cartilage  is  to  be  found. 

M  icroscopic  examination  of  the  wall  .shows  the  lining  menibrane  to  be  com- 
posed of  dense  fibrous  and  granulation  tissue,  in  which  there  may  be  consider- 
able blood  i)igmcnt,  but  nowhere  is  there  any  evidence  of  epithelial  structures. 
Beneath  this  lining  membrane  are  seen  trabecuke  which  ha\'e  a  more  or  less 
flattened-out  appearance,  and  between  them  lie  small  irregular  i.slands  of  carti- 
lage. The  cartilage  cells  are  of  varying  size  and  shape,  niany  being  polygonal 
with  a  large  nucleus  and  comparatively  small  amount  of  protoplasm.  Jlany 
of  these  cells  are  seen  undergoing  necrosis  or  mucoid  ilegeneration.  There  is 
usually  some  attemjjt  at  new  bone  formation,  and  in  the  outer  portion  of  the 
cyst  wall  osteoblasts  are  often  seen. 

In  the  rarer  cases  the  cyst  may  be  multilocular  and  of  irregular  shape,  pre- 
senting no  lining  membrane  and  having  no  demonstrable  cartilage  in  its  walls. 

In  either  of  the  two  forms  the  appearances  pi'esented  may  be  greatly  altered 
by  the  existence  of  a  pathological  fracture  and  the  resulting  attempt  at  repair. 

Symptoin.'i. — The  clinical  jiicture  of  a  bone  cyst  is  at  present  fairly  well 
recognized.  Tlie  disease,  as  a  rule,  causes  but  little  inconvenience  in  the  early 
stages,  the  first  symptom  often  being  a  fracture  occm-iing  either  spontaneously 
or  after  a  slight  trauma  such  as  an  insignificant  blow  or  fall.  Pain  may  be 
present,  but  it  is  a  minor  symptom,  and  does  not  become  specially  noticeable 
until  the  cyst  has  attained  considerable  size.  Even  then  it  is  rarely  severe,  nor 
is  tenderness  usually  complained  of  until  the  later  stages,  often  being  absent 
entirely.  In  certain  cases,  however,  the  patient  seeks  advice  for  slight  pain 
referable  to  the  joint  and  for  a  cei'tain  degree  of  lameness;  but  an  examination 
either  reveals  absolutely  no  recognizable  changes  or  at  most  shows  that  there 
is  a  .slight  increa.se  in  circumference  of  the  affected  bone.  If  the  disease  is  more 
advanced,  an  examination  may  reveal  the  presence  of  a  smooth,  .somewhat 
fusiform  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  epiphysis.     This  swelling,  which   may  or 
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may  not  be  tender,  sometimes  conveys  to  the  touch  the  characteristic  crackUng 
sensation  that  is  ol:)tainable  in  atij'  tumor  having  a  thin,  bony  wall.  AMien  the 
first  symptom  is  a  fracture,  the  cyst  may  be  overlooked,  but  the  union  of  the 
fragments  is  apt  to  take  ])lace  slowly  and  the  resulting  callus  is  consideraljly 
larger  than  would  ordinarily  l)e  expected,  remaining  as  a  permanent  tumor. 
There  have  been  rejiorted  cases  in  which  an  osteo-chondroma  has  developed 
from  the  callus  and  the  cartilage  of  the  cyst  wall. 

The  x-ray  appearance  of  the  cyst  is,  in  many  cases,  as  jiointed  out  by  Beck, 
quite  characteristic  (Fig.  191).     It    appears  at  the  ejaiphy.seal  end  of  the  dia- 
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physis  as  a  tumor  which  distends  the  bone,  and,  although  the  cortex  is  much 
thinned,  its  outlines  are  smooth  and  regular,  no  change  being  observed  in  the 
periosteum.  The  cyst  itself  is  .■^een  in  the  negative  as  a  smooth,  dark  shadow, 
l:)ecoming  lighter  near  the  edges.  Myeloid  sarcoma  gives  a  somewhat  similar 
appearance,  but  occurs  later  in  life,  and  in  addition  bony  trabecula>  are  often 
seen  traversing  the  cavity.  In  this  form  of  sarcoma,  usually, — and  always  in 
other  forms  of  central  sarcoma, — the  cortex  is  rough  and  irregular,  showing 
some  involvement  of  the  periosteum,  and  in  i)arts  it  is  often  translucent,  being 
replaced  by  the  growth, 
vol,,  in. — 28 
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Ill  (ithc'i-  cases,  as,  for  example,  that  reportetl  liy  liltxKlgood,  tlie  apijcarauces 
presented  are  quite  different  fiom  the  (lcscri]>ti(>ii  here  sivt'ii. 

Diagnosis. — Although  the  presence  of  a  cyst  may  Ik;  suspected,  a  definite 
diagnosis  often  cannot  be  made  without  an  exi)loratory  incision:  it  l)eing  im- 
l)ossible  to  rule  out  medullary  sarcoma  or  some  other  form  of  central  tumor. 
The  possibility  of  a  bone  cyst  should  be  considered  in  all  cases  in  which  a  tumor 
develops  in  the  epipliyseal  end  of  a  long  bone  in  a  child.  Pain  and  tenderness 
lireceding  the  ap|)earance  of  a  tumor  or  a  pathological  fi'acture  is  much  more 
common  in  sarcoma,  Init  the  medullary  giant-cell  form,  which  is  more  a]5t  to 
be  confoimded  with  a  cyst  than  is  any  other  form  of  sai'coma,  is  of  com])ara- 
tively  rare  occuri'cnce  in  children,  although  it  is  probal)ly  seen  as  often  as  are 
cysts.  The  x-ray  appearance,  when  characteristic,  is  the  only  thing  on  which, 
when  the  cyst  is  small,  a  definite  diagnosis  can  be  based.  As  a  rule,  however, 
sarcomata  in  children  are  very  malignant,  and  if  the  tumor  has  been  present 
for  some  months,  without  causing  marked  constitutional  symptoms,  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  a  cyst  should  be  seriously  considered. 

Treatment. — As  these  growths  are  non-malignant,  amputation  is  never  justifia- 
ble. The  operation  usually  employed  is  to  make  a  longitudinal  incision  down  to 
the  bone.  An  opening  is  then  made  through  the  thin  cortex  and  a  portion  of  its 
anterior  wall  removed  to  give  free  access  to  the  cavity,  this  being  done  subperi- 
osteally  if  possible.  The  cyst  cavity  having  thus  been  ex|)osed  to  view,  its 
contents,  which  con.sist  of  blood-clot  or  bloody  fluid,  should  lie  evacuated  and 
the  interior  of  the  cyst  thoroughly  curetted;  or,  if  preferred,  the  walls  of  the 
cyst  may  be  removed  with  a  hand  gouge,  care  being  taken  to  remove  all  vestige 
of  the  cartilage.  The  cavity  will  be  found,  in  most  cases,  to  extend  for  some 
distance  down  the  shaft,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  skiagraph  should  be  made 
to  determine  whether  any  isolated  island  of  cartilage  exists  below  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  cyst.  If  the  cyst  is  nuiltilocular,  all  the  sejita  should  be 
destroyed  and  removed.  The  cavity  should  then  be  packed  with  gauze,  a 
splint  appHed,  and  the  wound  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation.  In  certain  cases 
where  the  walls  of  the  bone  are  thin,  instead  of  packing  the  cavity  one  may 
advantageously  fracture  and  fold  in  the  walls,  thus  oliliterating  the  cavity. 
Then  the  wound  should  be  closed,  and  a  temporary  drain  inserted  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  incision  to  remove  the  exudate.  In  certain  cases  this  procedure 
has,  according  to  Beck,  given  good  results,  but  't  should  not  be  employed  if 
there  is  much  hemorrhage  after  removing  the  tourniquet,  and,  besides,  the 
danger  of  infection  is  always  greater  than  it  is  if  the  wound  is  ])acked.  Other 
surgeons  make  no  attempt  to  crush  in  the  walls  of  the  cyst,  but  allow  it  to  fill 
with  blood,  and  then  close  the  skin  wound  without  drainage.  Mikulicz  has  re- 
ported a  case  in  which  he  injected  iodoform  glycerin  into  the  cyst.  Two  years 
later  the  skiagraph  revealed  the  fact  that  the  former  cavity  was  completely 
filled  with  normal  bone. 
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In  certain  cases  of  advanced  disease  a  subperiosteal  resection  has  been  done 
witli  good  result,  but  this  method  of  treatment  is  rarely  necessary. 

The  after-treatment  consists  of  keeping  the  limb  on  a  splint  until  the  bone 
has  united  and  the  ca^•ity  has  partially  filled  up,  which  occurs  in  from  four  to 
eight  weeks.     A  sinus  may  persist  for  some  time  longer. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  operative  interference  in  these  cases  is  good. 
As  a  rule,  chondromata  do  not  tend  to  recur,  and,  as  the  joint  and  the  epiphy- 
seal cartilage  are  not  involved,  there  is  no  interference  with  the  growth  of  the 
bone  or  with  motion 

FIBROMA. 

Fibromata  of  the  bone  are  rare  tumors  and  usually  arise  from  the  periosteum, 
but  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  medulla.  They  are  observed  more  conmionly 
on  the  flat  bones  than  on  the  long,  the  head  and  face  being  the  usual  seats,  l)ut 
they  may  be  seen  in  connection  with  any  bone  in  the  body.  Many  of  the 
fibromata  should  be  classed  as  inflammatory  growths  or  as  of  congenital 
origin,  while  certain  tumors,  which  at  times  are  included  in  this  group,  are  in 
reality  dense  spindle-cell  sarcomata,  it  being  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of 
division  between  these  two  kinds  of  tumors.  Other  tumors,  that  are  often 
included  in  this  group,  are  the  fibrous  odontomata  of  the  jaw  and  the  fibromata 
of  parosteal  origin. 

The  cause  of  filiromata,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  an  inflannnatory 
nature,  is  unknown.  ]\Iacrosc()i)ically,  they  aic  usually  firm,  grayish  tumors, 
more  or  less  vascular;  but  their  consistence  varies  greatl}'.  As  a  I'ule,  they 
have  a  distinct  capsule.  Microscopically,  they  are  composed  of  bundles  of 
spindle  or  somewhat  polygonal  cells  more  or  less  closely  packed  together  and 
intersected  by  numerous  vessels.  They  often  contain  areas  of  calcification  and 
at  times  true  bone. 

Fibroma  of  Jaw. — See  the  sections  on  I%pulis  (p.  4.37)  and  Odontoma  (p.  471.) 

Naso-pharyngeal  Fibroma. —Tiiese  and  the  similar  fibromata  of  the  ac- 
cessory sinu.ses  constitute  a  distinct  class  of  new-growths,  but  their  tendency 
to  disappear  after  j^iuberty  has  caused  some  observers  to  question  the  ad\'isa- 
bility  of  grouping  them  with  the  true  tumors.  They  originate  usually  from 
the  upper  posterior  part  of  the  naso-]iharynx,  i.e..  from  tiie  base  of  the  skull 
or  anterior  portions  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebra'.  They  spring  from  the 
periosteum  and  are  usually  somewhat  pedunculated,  but  they  are  very  firmly 
attached  to  the  bone.  They  are  dense  and  very  vascular  and  are  often  termed 
fibro-sarcomata. 

Naso-pharyngeal  fibromata  are  seen  in  adults  muler  twenty  and  are  rare 
after  twenty-five.  .Males  are  more  conunonly  affected  than  females,  in  the 
proportion  of  four  to  one.     The  tumors  increase  gratlually  in  size,  invading  the 
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naros  and  ol'tcii  l)rcakiiifi  tlir(iii<;ii  into  tlic  aniruni.  Tlicy  may  attain  large 
dimensions.  Ulceration  with  resulting  hemorrhage  is  common,  hemorrhage  being 
one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  disease. 

The  iliiKjNosis  is  usually  eviilent. 

The  trviitiuctit  is  removal  by  operation,  and  several  procedures  have  been 
suggested.  The  main  difficulty  encounteretl  is  in  controlling  the  hemorrhage, 
which  is  usually  severe.  The  best  operation  is  the  removal  of  the  growth  with 
the  thermocautery  snare.  Other  operations  practised  are:  the  removal  of  the 
growth  with  the  cold  snare,  curetting,  elect I'olysis,  excision  of  tlic  upjier  jaw, 
etc. 

Prognosis. — The  I'csults  of  oixration  were  formerly  ])oor  and  the  operative 
mortality  high.  Without  an  o]iei'ali()n  the  ])rognosis  is  worK'  the  younger  the 
age  of  the  patinit  at  the  time  when  the  tumor  is  first  discovered,  for  it  then 
has  more  time  to  grow.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  tumor  appears  at  about 
the  age  of  twenty  it  rarely  attains  a  large  size  and  may  disappear  spontaneously. 
Dela\an  has  collected  forty-seven  cases  in  which  rtiiKAal  was  accomplished 
with  tlie  tliermocautery  snare  with  no  oijerati-s'c  mortality,  and  with  but  one 
recurrence  and  one  failure. 

Fibromata  of  Other  Bones.— Filiromata  are  seen  on  the  scapula,  the 
vertebra',  and  llie  [jch'is  moi-e  connunonly  than  on  the  long  bones,  usually  ap- 
pearing at  or  before  puberty,  (hi  the  inner  aspect  of  the  pelvis,  f)ne  of  the 
most  common  seats  of  these  tumois,  they  may  interfeiv  with  childliirth.  In  a 
certain  luunber  of  cases  they  sjjring  from  the  anterior  sjjine  of  the  ilium,  to 
which  they  are  attached  by  a  very  small  petlicle. 


LIPOMA. 

Lipomata  constitute  a  comparatively  rare  and  unimpo'.tant  class  of  bone 
tumors.  They  may  be  said  to  resemble  in  general  the  liiiomata  that  originate 
in  the  soft  parts,  and  have  been  observed  in  almost  all  the  bones  of  the  body. 
Bland-Sutton,  in  1885,  W'as  able  to  collect  only  seven  cases,  but  since  then  many 
have  been  reported;  Hurault,  in  1900,  tabulating  thirty-one.  They  are  in  nearly 
all  cases  periosteal,  but  in  a  few  reported  instances  the  growths  occupied  the 
medullary  cavity. 

The  cause  of  these  growths  is  little  understood.  Mrchow  suggests  that  in 
the  long  bones  they  represent  an  iriflanmiatory  reaction  around  a  slightly 
marked  exostosis,  and  inflammatory  conditions  probably  explain  a  great  many 
of  them.  Some  are  observed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  diseased  bone, 
the  patient  giving  a  definite  history  of  osteomyelitis  in  childhood;  while  in 
other  cases  a  history  of  inflanmiation  resulting  from  trauma  or  periostitis 
is  to  be  obtained.     A  true   congenital   origin   has  been  suggested  for  certain 
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of  these  tumors  in  children,  and  some  relation  between  them  and  multiple 
cartilaginous  exostoses  may  exist,  inasmuch  as  in  the  long  bones  they  almost 
always  develop  near  the  epiphj-ses  and  are  at  times  associated  witli  other  con- 
genital deformities.  In  other  cases  the  tumors  are  to  be  considered  a  trophic 
disturbance  and  are  associated  with  changes  of  a  shnilar  nature  in  the  soft  ])arts. 
Probably  the  greater  number  represent  fatty  degeneration  in  previously  existing 
tumors,  and  in  this  category  should  be  placed  the  lipomata  which  are  observed 
on  the  skull  at  the  glabella  and  fontanelles,  or  over  the  cranial  sutures,  or 
along  the  back  and  at  the  coccyx.  In  these  localities  the  tumors  undoubtciUy 
represent  a  spontaneous  cm-e  of  a  meningocele  or  spina  liifida.  Cei'tain 
lipomata  originathig  fi-oni  the  sijine  iiave  l)cen  traced  to  the  spinous  process 
of  a  vertebra,  and  yet  no  malformation  of  the  bone  has  been  seen.  In  the  jaw, 
where  they  may  have  a  ceidral  origin,  they  in  all  probability  rei^resent  fatty 
degeneration  of  some  form  of  odontoma  (fibrous  or  mixed).  On  account  of 
the  vascularity  observed  in  some  of  these  fatty  tiunors  it  has  Ix'cn  suggested 
that  they  may  be  degenerated  periosteal  angiomata,  and  this  may  account  for 
their  rareness.  Granular  degeneration  of  nuiscle  has  been  suggesteil  as  a  cause 
(Pearce-Gould),  and  some  have  thought  that  the  tumors  may  develop  originally 
in  the  intermuscular  septa  and  become  attached  to  the  bone  in  the  course  of 
their  growth.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  in  some  cases  they  are  of  inflam- 
matory origin,  while  in  others  they  represent  a  trophic  disturbance,  and  in  still 
otliers  a  degeneration  of  previously  existing  tumors.  It  must  also  be  accepted 
as  a  fact  that  some  are  congenital  tumors  arising  through  an  imknown  cause. 

The  growths  occur  in  people  of  all  ages,  but  are  much  more  conunon  in 
children,  in  whom  they  run  a  course  somewhat  different  from  that  which  they 
punsue  in  the  adult.  For  this  reason  they  are  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  con- 
genital lipomata,  occurring  in  children,  having  a  rajiid  growth,  accompanied 
with  marked  general  tlisturbance,  and  showing  a  tendency  to  recur  after  re- 
moval; anil  (2)  those  in  the  adult,  of  slow  growth  and  resembling  the  li])omata 
of  the  soft  parts.  The  congenital  lipomata  of  unknown  origin  constitute  a  fairly 
definite  group  of  tumors. 

The  order  of  frequency  of  the  bones  affected  is  commonly  stated  to  be  the 
following:  the  vault  of  the  cranium,  the  vertebnr,  the  coccyx,  the  long  bones, 
and  the  flat  bones.  The  tumors  connected  with  the  spine  and  skull,  however, 
as  has  been  before  stated,  usually  represent  a  cmcd  meningocele,  while  those 
which  may  be  classed  as  true  congenital  lijxunata  are  probably  more  common 
on  the  long  bones,  where  they  are  seen  in  close  relation  to  the  epiphyses,  many 
cases  having  been  lately  reported  in  connection  with  the  lesser  trochanter.  In 
a  collection  of  twenty-seven  ca.ses  found  in  the  recent  literature  the  bones  were 
affected  in  the  following  order: — 
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Femur !•       Scapula    1 


Clavicle •  -1 

Skull 2 

Vertebrsp 2 

Sacrum  and  Coccyx 3 

Pelvis 2 


Palate 1 

Radius  1 

Hand    1 

Tibia 2 


The  growths,  ay  would  be  expected  from  the  etiology,  are  more  common  in 
children,  but  they  may  occur  in  adults  of  even  advanced  age. 

F'athology. — Lipomata  of  bone  vary  considerably  in  their  consistence,  some 
being  soft  and  composed  mainly  of  fat,  while  others — and  these  constitute 
the  majority — are  distinctly  fibrous  and  very  firm.  They  are  usually  lobulated 
and,  in  their  growth,  they  extend  between  the  muscles,  following,  as  a  rule, 
the  lini'  of  least  resistance.  The  capsule  is  at  times  well  marked,  but,  unlike 
what  is  observed  in  lipomata  of  the  soft  parts,  it  is  often  wanting,  the  growth 
in  that  case  infiltrating  the  muscle  directly.  The  attachment  of  the  tumors 
to  the  bone  varies,  some  being  connected  to  the  periosteion  by  a  narrow 
pedicle,  while  others  are  attached  at  several  points,  one  of  these  representing 
the  original  attachment,  while  the  others  have  piobably  formed  as  the  result 
of  inflanmiation.  In  still  other  instances  the  growth  is  firmly  attached  to 
the  periosteum  by  a  broad  base,  and  may  with  difficulty  be  separated  from 
it.  At  the  point  where  the  lipoma  springs  from  the  bone  there  may  be  an 
exostosis,  or,  as  a  result  of  pressure  or  through  an  extension  of  the  growth,  the 
bone  itself  may  be  partly  destroyed.  Deformity  of  the  latter  may  also  result 
from  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  tumoi-. 

Microscopically,  the  lipomata  of  bone  consist  of  fat  and  fibrous  tissue  in 
varying  proportions.  One  characteristic  of  many  of  the  growths  is  the  presence 
of  striped  muscle — a  phenomenon  which  may  be  due  to  the  accidental  in- 
corporation of  muscular  tissue  in  the  tumor;  but  in  some  instances  the  muscle 
evidently  is  an  integral  part  of  the  growth. 

Symptoms. — In  many  lipomata,  particularly  those  developing  from  a  cured 
mening9cele  and  those  arising  in  later  life,  there  are  no  .symptoms  other  than 
the  presence  of  the  tumor.  These  growths  are  extremel}'  soft,  semi-fluctuant, 
and  either  freely  mo^•able  or  more  or  less  firly  attached  to  the  bone.  Other 
symptoms,  if  any  are  present,  are  purely  mechanical.  Occasionally  the  veins 
over  the  tumor  are  distended. 

In  what  has  been  termed  the  congenital  form,  which  is  seen  in  children  and 
young  adults,  the  tumor  exhibits  a  rapid  but  painless  growth,  and  is  accom- 
panied b}'  progressive  cachexia  and  debility,  thus  having  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  malignant  growth. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  often  difficult,  the  extreme  softness  and  the 
sense  of  fluctuation  observed  in  these  growths  usually  causing  them  to  be  con- 
sidered cystic ;  such  growths  being  generally  looked  for  in  the  situations  where 
lipomata  are  conmionly  found,  viz.,  at  the  cranial  sutures,  along  the  spine,  and 
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in  the  region  of  the  trochanter.  In  children,  hpomata  are  often  confused  with 
malignant  tumor.s  on  account  of  the  general  disturbance.  The  radiographic 
examination  of  the  growth  is  usually  negative,  but  serves  to  rule  out  a  tumor 
involving  the  hone  itself,  although  no  inference  can  be  di'awn,  from  the  result 
of  the  examination,  regarding  the  differential  diagnosis  between  lipoma  and 
one  of  the  soft  varieties  of  sarcoma  that  has  developed  in  the  soft  parts  near  the 
periosteum.  A  cystic  tumor  may  be  ruled  out  by  tapping,  but  this  procedure 
is  not  justifiable  in  all  cases.  The  removal  of  a  piece  of  tissue  by  means  of  a 
punch  is  likewise  not  to  be  advised,  as  in  case  of  malignancy  there  is  always 
some  danger  of  distributing  the  growth.  It  is  therefore  impossible  in  many 
cases  to  make  a  definite  diagnosis,  but  the  possibility  that  the  growth  in  question 
may  be  a  lipoma  should  be  remembered. 

Treatynent. — The  treatment  consists  of  excision,  the  form  of  operation 
chosen  depending  entirely  on  the  site  of  the  growth.  Unlike  what  is  oKserved 
in  the  usual  forms  of  lipoma,  such  excision  may  prove  difficult  on  account  of 
the  tendency  of  the  tumor  to  infiltrate.  If  it  be  found  that  such  an  infiltration 
has  already  taken  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  all  the  soft  parts 
involved,  especially  in  children,  on  account  of  the  liability  of  the  growth  to 
return. 

Prognotiis. — In  the  adult  the  prognosis  as  regards  o];erative  removal  is  the 
same  as  in  other  forms  of  lipoma — that  is,  it  is  good,  the  growth  being  in  all 
respects  benign.  In  children,  Hpomata  show  a  marked  tendency  to  recur  unless 
they  are  thoroughly  removed.  On  account  of  the  liability  of  the  growth  to 
infiltrate  the  muscles,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  son:e  of  the  adjacent  structures, 
and  consequently  a  certain  amount  of  disability  may  result  from  the  operation. 


ANEURISM   AND   ANGIOMA. 

Aneurism  of  the  bone,  a  term  first  applied  by  Pott  and  much  used  by  the 
older  writers,  was  supposed  to  be  of  fairly  common  occurrence,  but,  since  Gentil- 
homme's  article  in  1S63,  most  authorities  have  taken  the  stand  that  there  are 
no  such  tumors,  and  they  interpret  all  the  so-called  bone  aneurisms  as  un- 
recognized broken-down  sarcomata.  Theoretically,  it  is  possible  to  have  an 
aneurism  of  the  bone,  as  aneurisms  may  occur  wherever  there  are  blood- 
vessels. The  vessels  of  the  spongy  bone,  according  to  the  observers  who  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  these  tumors,  are  ruptured  as  the  result  of  trauma,  and 
an  arterial  or  venous  varix  then  forms;  but,  if  this  were  generally  true,  aneurisms 
of  bone  would  be  common,  in  view  of  the  number  of  fractures  that  occur. 

Five  cases  have  been  collected  by  Richet,  and  Oehler  has  reported  thirteen, 
but,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  a  microsco]5ic  examination  was  made,  the  con- 
clusions reached  are  not  justified  by  the  pathological  findings,  and  are  not  in- 
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coinpatihlc  with  sarcoiiui  (Oaylord).  lYaii,  under  tlic  name  of  l)()iu'  aneurism, 
has  described  Iwo  tciangieclatio  tumors  of  the  face  with  ci-osion  of  the  bone, 
but  these  can  hardly  lie  called  aneurisms.  The  blood  tumors  of  the  vertex 
of  the  skull,  which  may  be  considered  as  varices,  have  cither  a  congenital,  a 
traumatic,  or  possibly  a  syphilitic  origin.  They  are  compressible  tumors  of 
the  cra.nium.  more  marked  when  t!ie  patient  is  lying  down,  and  consist  of  a 
thin-walled  sac  which  connects  with  one  of  the  sinuses  liy  an  artificial  opening 
or,  more  conmionly,  l)y  an  anomalous  vein.  In  their  growth  these  l)lood  tumors 
cause  absorption  of  the  bone  from  ]jressure. 

Pathology. — Tw'O  forms  of  blood  tumors  have  been  described — a  central  and 
a  peripheral.  The  central  ones  present  the  appearance  of  a  cavity  situated  at 
either  end  of  one  of  the  long  bones,  usually  the  low'er  end  of  the  femur  or  the 
upper  end  of  the  tibia.  This  cavity  is  lined  with  den.se  fibrous  tissue  and  is 
filled  with  l)lood-clot  and  detritus.  \'essels  are  seen  opening  directly  into  the 
cavity,  as  would  be  expected  in  both  sarcoma  and  aneurism.  The  subperi- 
osteal form  of  blood  tumor  is  also  described  as  a  cavity  w'hich  contains  l^lood 
and  detritus  and  is  covered  with  den.se  fibrous  membrane,  often  partly  ossified, 
from  which  radiate  spicules  of  bone.  Microscopically,  the  cavity  is  found  to  be 
lined  with  fibrous  tissues,  and  the  surrounding  bone  shows  inflammatory  changes. 
There  are  also  often  ])resent  giant  cells,  which  those  who  maintain  the  existence 
of  such  a  condition  as  a  bone  aneurism  jironoimce  not  to  be  of  a  sarcomatous 
nature. 

Sy777ploms. — The  symptoms  are  the  same  as  tho.se  of  a  giant-cell  central 
sarcoma  or  endothelioma,  and  consist  of  some  disability  and  pain  followed  by 
the  development  of  a  tumoi-.  Pathological  fracture  and  crackling  on  pressure  are 
sometimes  found.  I<]xpansile  pulsation,  such  as  is  seen  in  aneurism,  is  present, 
and  there  may  be  heard  a  bruit  which  ceases  when  pressure  is  made  on  the  main 
artery  of  the  limb.  Diminution  in  size  and  also  questionable  cures  have  been 
reported  following  ligation  of  this  artery. 

Treatment,  etc. — See  Ciiant-cell  Sarcoma. 


SARCOMA. 

Among  the  tumors  of  a  sarcomatous  nature  those  which  originate  in  bone 
constitute  the  largest  and  most  important  group;  and,  although  the  disease 
has  been  recognized  for  many  years,  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  various  ob- 
servers still  differ  widely  as  to  the  proper  classification  and  treatment  of  the 
condition.  There  aie  a  few  well-recognized  types  of  bone  sarcoma,  l;)ut  most 
of  the  tumors  contain  many  different  tissues.  The  jjathological  classification, 
therefore,  is  confusing  and  the  various  names  that  have  been  apj^lied  are  very 
loosely  used  in  designating  the  different  forms.     It  is  important  that  the  .sur- 
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geon  should  bo  able  to  distinguish,  before  operation,  between  certain  of  these 
forms,  for  their  malignancy  varies  greath-,  and,  besides,  the  radical  operation 
justified  in  one  type  is  not  necessary  in  another.  The  growths  are  usually 
single,  but  occasionally  they  are  multiple,  and  they  have  a  predilection  for 
certain  bones,  although  any  bone  in  the  body  may  be  attacked.  When  multi- 
ple, they  are  usually  associated  with  some  bone  di.sease,  as  osteomalacia,  Paget's 
disease,  etc.:  but  multiplicity  is  a  characteristic  of  certain  growths  that  are 
usually  classified  with  the  sarcomata,  namely,  multiple  myeloma  and  endothe- 
lioma. The  sexes  are  about  equally  affected,  although  men  ai-e  slightly  more 
prone  to  the  disease  than  women. 

Sarcoma  is  usually  seen  in  young  adults,  more  frec[uently  in  the  second  and 
third  decades ;  that  is,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  formation  of  the  bony  skele- 
ton. Thus,  in  Reinhardt's  collection  of  fifty-four  cases  of  sarcoma  of  the  long 
bones,  more  than  one-half  occurred  in  patients  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
years  of  age.  Bone  sarcoma,  however,  is  seen  both  in  old  age  and  in  infancy, 
cases  having  been  reported  as  occurring  during  fci'tal  life.  The  age  at  which 
the  different  forms  of  sarcoma  appear  also  varies,  the  medullary  giant-cell  type 
being  seen  somewhat  later  in  life — between  twenty-fi^'e  and  forty — than  the 
round-  or  spindle-cell  variety,  and  the  growths  occurring  in  early  life  are,  as  a 
rule,  more  malignant  than  those  seen  in  the  aged. 

The  relation  of  trauma  to  sarcoma  is  little  understood.  Virchow  and  niany 
of  the  older  writers  give  it  an  important  place  in  the  etiology,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  many  cases  a  more  or  less  clear  history  of  a  blow  may  be  obtained,  this 
being  given  as  a  reason  why  the  tumors  are  more  common  in  the  male.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  active  boy  ever  reaches  the  ago  of 
twenty  without  having  received  more  or  less  violent  traumata  on  almost  every 
portion  of  his  body,  while  sarcoma,  on  the  other  hand,  is  comparatively  rare. 
Trauma  may  first  call  attention  to  a  small  pre-existing  tumor  or  may  stimulate 
its  growth;  or — as  the  question  is  usually  jnit  as  a  leading  one  by  the  physician 
— the  patient  may  at  once  think  of  a  blow  which  he  had  received  at  some  previous 
time  but  which  he  woukl  otherwise  have  completely  forgotten,  as  hapi)ens  in 
the  case  of  most  small  injuries.  The  knee  is  said  to  be  the  commonest  .scat  of 
sarcoma  on  account  of  its  liability  to  trauma,  but  it  certainly  receives  no  more 
blows  than  does  the  elbow  or  the  anklp,  while  sarcoma  of  the  finger  or  toes, 
which  parts  are  constantly  receiving  injuries,  is  almost  unknown.  Reinhardt, 
on  careful  ciuestioning,  was  able  to  obtain  a  distinct  history  of  trauma  in  only 
nine  cases  (16.6  per  cent). 

Heredity,  occupation,  syphilis,  and  tuberculosis  bear  no  relation  to  the  disease. 

The  long  bones  of  the  extremities  and  the  jaws  are  the  most  common  seats 
of  sarcoma,  the  frequency  with  which  the  various  bones  are  attacked  being 
well  shown  in  the  collection  of  691  cases  made  by  Pollosson  and  Berard*: — 
*Cong.  de  Chir.,  1899. 
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Femur 112 

Tibia 80 

Humerus    74 

Radius    36 

Ulna    14 

Fibula •. 20 

Ilium 17 


Sacrum 6 

Scapula    14 

Jaw 227 

Head    23 

Thorax 20 

Hand   19 

Foot  29 


Till'  number  of  cases  occurring  in  tlie  hands  and  feet  in  tliis  table  is  somewhat 
greater  than  is  generally  given,  sarcoma  of  the  liands  and  feet  Ix'ing  usually 
considered  very  rare.  Not  only  are  the  individual  bones  affected  with  varying 
frequency,  Init  it  has  also  been  noted  that  certain  forms  of  sarcoma  are  some- 
what more  common  in  certain  bones  than  are  other  varieties.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  osteoid  round-  or  spindle-cell  variety  is  more  connuon  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  femur  or  U])per  end  of  the  humerus  than  the  giant-cell,  while  the  latter  is 
more  common  in  the  ii])|)er  end  of  the  tibia,  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius  or  the  ulna. 

The  tumors  appear  with  greater  frequency  in  the  long  bones  neai'  the  epiphy- 
seal ends  of  the  diaphysis,  the  medullary  giant-cell  form  rarely  being  seen  in 
any  other  position.  The  round-cell  variety,  although  usually  seen  near  the 
epiphysis,  is  the  commonest  form  found  in  the  shaft.  The  lower  end  of  the 
femur  and  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  are  the  commonest  seats,  but  the  reasons 
for  this  are  not  clear.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  bone  in  this  vicinity  is 
in  an  unstable  condition,  as  these  epiphyses  are  among  the  last  to  unite  with 
the  shaft,  being  present  as  separate  objects  until  the  tw-enty-first  or  even  as  late 
as  the  twenty-fourth  year,  according  to  difTerent  observers.  This  is  no  later, 
however,  than  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  epiphyses  of  certain  of  the 
flat  bones — e.  g.,  the  sternum,  the  pelvis,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  radius. 

Sarcomata  of  the  bone  may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes:  (1)  periosteal 
and  (2)  medullary  or  central.  Reinhardt  makes  a  third  group  of  tumors  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  say — at  least  at  the  time  when  the  growth  is  first  seen — 
whether  it  arose  in  the  periosteum  or  in  the  medulla,  the  process  early  involving 
both  parts  of  the  bone — a  statement  which  is  particularly  true  in  certain  of  the 
flat  bones,  as  the  scapula. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  relative  frecjuency  with 
which  the  medullary  and  the  periosteal  varieties  occur.  Reinhardt  *  in  54 
cases  found  15  periosteal,  30  medullary,  and  9  invoh-ing  both.  Gross  t  con- 
cluded that  the  medullary  were  more  common  by  eighteen  per  cent;  while 
Nasse,J  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  collection  found  19  meduUaiy  to  21  perios- 
teal. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  Periosteal  Sarcomata  "is  included  a  group  of  tumors  to 
which  the  name  "  Parosteal "  has  been  applied.  These  arise  from  the  outer  layers 

*Deiit.  Zeit.  f.  Cliir.,  1897-98,  xlvii.,  .523. 

fAniprican  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1879.       J  .\rch.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  1889,  xxxix.,  889. 
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of  the  periosteum  or  the  surrounding  tissue,  and,  while  not  attached  to  tliebone 
at  first,  soon  become  so,  after  which  they  act  as  pei'iosteal  sarcomata. 

Tumors  of  central  origin  present  two  more  or  less  distinct  t3'pes,  which  are 
of  importance  as  regards  pi'ognosis  and  treatment.  In  one  foi'm  the  cortical 
bone  is  absorbed  and  the  growth  presents  an  encapsulated  appearance,  while  in 
the  other  the  process  extends  b}'  infiltration,  and  no  sharj)  line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  tumor  and  the  normal  bone.  Tiie  cortical  bone  in  this  latter  form 
is  usually  thickened.  However  much  the  tumor  invades  the  soft  parts,  the 
cortical  bone,  or  the  medulla,  it  is  usually  limited  by  the  epiphyseal  cartilage; 
and  in  sarcomata  that  develop  in  the  epipln-sis  the  articular  cartilage  usually 
remains  intact;  in  other  words,  the  tumor  cells  are  unable  to  break  through 
actively  growing  cartilage,  although  cases  in  which  this  has  occurred  have  been 
reported.     Changes  in  the  joint  are  usually  of  a  secondary  nature. 

Classification. 

The  sarcomata  are  best  divided  into  the  groups  given  below,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  types  vary  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  that  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  can  be  made : 

Periosteal.  Medullary. 

Spindle-cell.  Round-cell. 

Round-cell.  Spindle-cell. 

Osteoid.  Giant-cell. 

The  round-  and  spindle-cell  sarcomata  constitute  fairly  constant  types,  as 
does  also  the  giant-cell  medullary  sarcoma;  but  the  osteoid  sarcoma  of  A'irchow 
varies  greatly  and  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  adjectives  chondro-,  fibro-, 
lipo-,  myxo-,  etc.,  in  describing  the  actual  characteristics  of  a  given  tumor. 

Osteoid  Sarcoma. — This  is  probably  the  most  common  type  of  sarcoma, 
and,  as  a  i-ule,  it  is  ver}'  malignant,  although  certain  of  the  rarer  hard  forms  are 
comparati\-ely  benign.  The  tumor  arises  from  the  inner  layers  of  the  peri- 
osteum and  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  osteoid  trabeculfc  in  which 
calcium  salts  may  be  later  deposited,  and  which  usually  become  converted  into 
true  bone  in  the  older  portions  of  the  growth  during  the  course  of  the  disease. 
This  osteoid  tissue,  which  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  seen  in  the  process 
of  bone  regeneration  in  a  callus  occurring  after  fracture,  forms  the  ground  sub- 
stance of  the  tumor.  The  cellular  elements  ^'ary,  round  or  spindle  cells  being 
commonly  seen,  but  the  character  and  the  cell  richness  may  vary  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  same  tumor.  (Fig.  192.)  Some  are  distinctly  fibrous,  while 
others  are  sarcomatous,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  tumor  may  be  chondromatous, 
with  a  sniall  area  of  round-cell  sarcoma.  It  will  therefore  be'  seen  that  the  term 
"osteoid  sarcoma."  as  used  by  the  German  observers,  comprises  a  large  class  of 
tumors;    for,  althoug'h  certain  of  these  form  a  very  definite  group,  osteoid 
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tissue  in:iy  l)c  found  in  iiraily  all  fdiius  of  hone  sarciiiiia  (ii-  fihrouia.  The  term 
"osteo-sureoiuii"  is  also  oiteu  applied  to  these  {:;rowths  when  the  osteoid  tissue 
has  formed  true  bone,  but  it  is  best  to  use  it  to  designate  the  whole  class  of 
sarcomata  of  bone. 

Osteoid  sai'comata  are  seen  in  the  early  stages  as  slightly  raised  fusit'onii 
swellings  undci-  the  ])cii()stevnn.  As  they  grow,  the  coi-tex  of  the  bone  liecomes 
roughened  ami  the  tumor  cells  extend  through  the  canals  into  the  medulla, 
where  a  similar  l)ut  smaller  growth  is  formed  early.  Similar  changes  are  ob- 
served when  a  sarcoma  develops  in  one  of  the  flat  bones,  the  marrcjw  sjiaces 
being  involved  shortly  after  the  periosteum.     A  characteristic  of  the  tumor 


F:g.  192, — Phofomiorograpli  of  an  Osteoid  Sarcoma  of  the  Fibula.     The  cells  are  lying  between 
the  osteoitl  trabecula?.      (Original.) 

is  that,  although  it  may  be  both  medullary  and  periosteal,  the  thickness  of  the 
cortex  is  not  changed.  Examination  in  advanced  cases  shows  arising  from 
the  shaft  of  the  bone  delicate  needles  and  trabecule,  often  fan-shaped,  which 
at  their  base,  in  a  macerated  specimen,  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  ivory-like 
bone.  The  tumors  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  capsule  of  dense  fibrous 
tissue  derived  from  the  outer  layers  of  the  periosteum,  but  there  may  be 
infiltration  of  the  adjacent  soft  parts.  Immediately  beneath  the  capsule  the 
growth  is  very  cellular  and  pre.sents  many  hemorrhagic  cysts  and  necrotic 
areas,  but  shows  little  osteoid  or  bony  tissue,  although  here  and  there  small  cal- 
cified nodules  may  be  found.    At  a  greater  depth  osteoid  trabecula?  are  seen,  and 
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as  the  shaft  is  appioaclu'tl  thvsv  trabccuki'  gradually  become  solid  bone,  the 
change  taking  place  by  tlie  (k'position  of  calcium  salts  in  their  centres. 

The  osteoid  chomlroma  possesses  similar  characteristics,  the  ground-work 
being  formed  of  cartilaginous  trabecular  which  may  later  become  bone.  These 
tumors  present  a  structure  so  closely  resembling  that  which  is  observed  in  the 
process  of  repair  following  a  fracture  that  they  are  often  termed  "malignant 
callus-tumors." 

Both  of  these  tumors  ai-e  seen  most  commonly  near  the  epiphyseal  ends  of 
the  long  bones,  the  osteoid  chundrDma  being  practically  never  seen  elsewhere: 


r    ■J»i»< 


|.t.;'^.iit«fe 


I'iG.   193. — Photomicrograph  of  a  Giaiit- 


uf  the-  (_hHu  (.Kpuhsl.      (Original. ) 


but  tiie  osteoid  .sarcoma  is  also  .seen  in  tiie  jaw,  on  the  skull,  and  on  the  flat  bones. 
Tliey  are  usually  single,  but  may  lie  multiple. 

Giant-cell  Sarcoma. — Giant  cells  may  be  .seen  in  any  form  of  sarcoma,  but 
the  tunuir  to  wliicii  tlie  name  is  commonly  applied  and  in  which  they  occur  in 
greatest  numbers  is  the  myelogenous  giant-cell  sarconia,  which  is  seen  almost 
exclusively  in  the  epiphy.seal  ends  of  the  long  bones  or  in  the  jaws.  When  this 
variety  occurs  in  o.steomalacia,  however,  the  tumor  is  often  .seen  in  the  diapliysis. 
Such  tumors  grow  slowly,  gradually  distending  the  end  of  the  Ixine  and  at  the 
.same  time  thinning  the  cortex  and  destroying  the  medulla  (sjjina  ventosa), 
and,  if  left  untreated,  they  attain  enormous  dimensions,  finally  breaking  through 
and  infiltrating  the  soft  parts.     The  cortex  may  be  entirely  destroyed,  but 
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tluMX'  is  always  some  now  l)ono  forinatidu  rroin  tlic  ])eriosteuni.  The  tumors 
are  extremely  prone  to  degeneration  and  in  many  eases  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  the  diagnosis,  even  with  the  microscope,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
•nowths  consist  only  of  a  soft,  hemorrhagic,  necrotic  mass.  On  section,  when 
tlu'  tumor  is  not  necrotic,  it  apjx'ars  soft  and  of  a  dark  red  color;  the  aspect 
of  the  cut  surface  being  not  imlike  that  of  a  section  of  the  spleen.  Microscopi- 
cally, the  tissue  of  these  growths  is  composed  of  a  loose  ground  substance  of 
spindle  or  round  cells,  among  which  are  scattered  large  numbers  of  multinuclear 
giant  cells  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  bone  marrow.  (Fig.  193.)  The  tissue  is 
extrejiiely  vascular,  and  hemorrhagic  areas  are  common.  A  special  variety 
of  giant-cell  sarcoma,  similar  to  that  which  develops  in  the  central  part  of  the 
bone,  sometimes  springs  from  the  iK'riosteum  of  the  alveolar  process  (epulis). 
It  is,  however,  less  prt)ne  to  degenerative  changes  and  usually  shows  some 
ossification  or  calcification. 

Spindle-  and  Round-cell  Sarcomata. — Si)indle  and  round-cell  sarcomata 
of  bone  are  similar  to  those  of  the  same  type  which  develop  in  the  soft  parts; 
they  are  among  the  most  malignant  of  bone  tumors.  (Fig.  194.)  In  the  course 
of  their  growth  they  gradually  destroy  the  bone,  and  at  the  same  time  no  new 

formation  of  bone  takes  place. 
Pathological  fracture  is,  therefore, 
a  common  occurrence  in  the  history 
of  these  tumors. 

The  spindle-cell  sarcoma  occurs 
with  about  equal  frequency  imder 
the  periosteum  and  in  the  medulla, 
while  the  round-cell  variety  is  more 
apt  to  be  centrally  situated  and  is 
rarely  encapsulated.  On  section, 
the  growths  are  found  to  be  soft 
and  of  a  reddish  or  grayish  coloi-, 
and,  like  the  othei-  forms,  they  are  commonly  seen  at  the  epiphyseal  ends  of 
the  long  bones,  although  the  round-cell  variety  is  not  infrequently  observed  on  the 
shaft.     The  latter  variety  is  also  more  apt  to  be  multiple  than  is  any  other  type. 


I'iG.  liM.- -Kound-Cfll  .Sarcoma  of  the  First  Meta- 
carpal Bone.      (Massachusetts  General  Hospital.) 


Symptoms. 


The  symptoms  of  sarcoma  vary  witli  the  position  of  Me  growth,  but  .similar 
tumors  in  the  same  position  may  cau.se  an  entirely  different  chain  of  symptoms. 
The  chief  symptoms  are  pain,  tumor,  cachexia,  and  disability  caused  by  destruc- 
tion of  the  part  or  through  pressure  on  or  involvement  of  neighboring  structures. 

Central  Sarcoma  of  the  Long  Bones. — In  the  central  form  of  sarcoma 
pain  is  the  first  symptom  which  calls  attention  to  the  condition  in  from  forty 
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to  sixty  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  it  is  usually  constant,  dull  and  aching  in 
character,  but  may  l^e  sharp  and  intermittent.  This  pain  is  referred,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  directly  to  the  joint,  and  may  closely  simulate  some  form  of 
arthritis,  thus  leading  to  a  faulty  diagno.sis,  unless  a  careful  examination  is 
maile.  Unlike  arthritic  pain,  however,  it  is  not  increased  by  motion,  is 
often  worse  at  night  when  the  limb  is  at  rest,  and  it  is  rarely  associated  with 
limitation  of  motion  except  in  the  later  stages.  Pain  is  present  in  nearly  all 
the  cases  at  some  time  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  varies  somewhat 
with  the  type  of  tumor,  being  more  marked  in  the  rapidly  growdng  round-cell 
sarcoma  than  in  the  slow-gi'owing  giant-cell  variety. 

In  the  central  form  of  sarcoma  the  presence  of  a  perceptible  tumor  is  not 
recognized  at  an  earlv  stage  of  the  disease,  the  slight  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
limb  remaining  unnoticed  by  the  patient  for  some  time.  In  a  few  cases  pain  and 
tumor  are  noticed  simultaneously,  Init  the  former  is  usually  the  first  symptom 
observed  by  the  patient.  The  tumor  varies  in  shajie  and  consistency,  but  is 
usualh'  fusiform  or  globular  and  hard.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease  the 
tumor  may  be  elastic  or  fluctuating  in  jjlaces,  owing  to  the  degeneration  which 
has  taken  place  in  its  .substance.  The  cortex  of  the  bone  may  also  undergo 
destruction,  this  being  true  chiefly  of  the  giant-cell  type.  Parchment-like  crepi- 
tation is  sometimes  present.  A  certain  number  of  these  tumors,  on  account 
of  their  vascularity,  have  a  distinct  jjulsation,  and  on  auscultation  a  bruit  may 
be  heard.  This  fact  led  the  older  writei's  to  believe  that  these  tumors  were 
aneurisms.  The  symptoms  here  enumerated  are  niost  common  in  the  soft, 
rapidly  growing  forms — the  round-cell  and  the  giant-cell  varieties  and  the 
endothelioma.  The  rate  of  growth  vai'ies,  the  soft  malignant  tumors  growing 
more  rapidly  than  the  hard  or  than  the  giant-cell  variety.  Occasionally  there 
may  be  a  i-ise  of  temperature  of  the  neighboi-ing  parts  due  to  the  increased 
blood  sujjply,  but  this  is  not  constant,  and  is  of  little  value  in  diagnosis.  En- 
larged vessels  in  the  skin  may  be  seen,  but  they  are  rare  in  the  eaiiy  stages  of 
central  sarcoma.  They  are  caused  by  pressure  and  by  involvement  of  the 
deeper  vessels,  and  are  of  no  jjarticular  diagnostic  value.  Ulceration  larely 
occurs.  As  the  di.sease  progresses,  deforUiity  becomes  more  marked,  and  there 
is  muscular  atrophy  of  the  affected  limb,  with  general  cachexia,  disability, 
etc. — symptoms  which  are  observed  in  the  course  of  any  malignant  growth. 

In  the  central  sarcoma,  particularly  in  the  round-cell  variety,  pathological 
fracture  is  extremely  common,  and  is  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  bone.  Gross 
speaks  of  it  as  occurring  in  forty-four  per  cent  of  the  cases;  and,  although  this  is 
a  somewhat  highei-  percentage  than  would  be  noted  at  the  present  day,  it  is  easy 
to  see— if  the  growths  were  left  untreated — why  it  should  occur  in  nearly  every 
case.  In  some,  fracture,  resulting  from  .slight  violence  or  occurring  sponta- 
neously, is  the  first  symptom  that  calls  attention  to  the  condition,  which  may 
be    overlooked  if   a   radiograph   is  not  taken.     It  is  probably  for  this  reason 
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tliat  tlie  statciiiciit  was  foniicrly  made  that  a  sai'coma  often  (lcvc'Ioj)s  at  the 
seat  of  the  fi-acture,  the  inference  being,  in  many  of  the  cases,  that  the  tumor 
existed  at  the  time  of  fracture  and  was  stimulated  by  it  into  more  rapid 
growtli. 

Periosteal  Sarcoma. — Tlie  symjitoms,  in  the  periosteal  variety,  are  much 
tile  same  as  those  oi)served  in  central  sarcoma,  but  they  difl'er  in  degree.  The 
presence  of  a  tumor  is  usually  the  first  sj'mptom,  and,  owing  to  the  position 
of  the  growth,  it  is  recognized  early.  The  tumor  itself  is  fusiform  in  shape  and 
regular  in  outline.  It  is  firm,  but  may  be  elastic;  it  has  not  the  bony  hardness  of 
central  growths,  and  its  smooth  regular  outlines  serve  to  differentiate  it  from 
the  Ijenign  bone  tumors.  Pain  is  present,  at  some  time  during  the  disease,  in 
nearl_y  all  the  cases,  Init  is  not  as  early  a  .symptom  as  it  is  in  central  sarcoma; 
it  is  also  more  apt  to  be  neuralgic  in  character  than  of  a  dull  nature.  From  the 
character  of  the  pain  and  the  position  of  the  tumor,  it  rarely  haj^pens  that  the 
disease  is  confused  with  an  affection  of  the  joint.  A  local  rise  of  temperature  is 
more  common  than  in  the  central  variety,  as  is  also  the  presence  of  dilated 
superficial  veins  and  of  (edema  of  the  extremity  from  pressure  on  the  deep 
vessels.  Tenderness  may  be  present  and,  in  rare  instances,  ulceration.  Tlie 
lymph  nodes  are  more  often  enlarged  in  the  periosteal  than  in  the  central  vari- 
ety, but  this  enlargement  is  usually  due  to  inflammatory  changes  and  not  to  an 
invasion  of  the  new  groAX'th. 

DiAGX'OSIS. 

The  diagnosis  of  sarcoma,  particularly  A\hen  it  was  seated  in  one  of  the 
long  Ijones  and  before  the  days  of  the  .r-ray,  was  diflicult,  antl  in  the  early  stages 
impossible;  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  It  should 
be  a  rule,  not  only  when  sarcoma  is  suspected,  but  also  in  any  case  of  joint  or 
bone  disease,  to  have  a  radiograph  taken,  this  lieing  in  many  cases  an  absolute 
guide:  but  the  plates  should  be  passed  ujjon  by  a  man  who  is  accustomed  to 
interi)reting  them,  as  it  is  easy  for  one  who  is  not  an  adept,  to  make  eri-ors. 

The  .r-ray  negative  of  a  typical  periosteal  sarcoma,  Avhen  not  in  an  advanced 
stage,  shows  the  periosteum  at  the  edges  of  the  tumor  dissected  up  and  becoming 
gradually  lost  in  the  soft  parts.  Under  the  periosteum  and  in  the  substance 
of  the  tumor  fine  trabecula'  of  bone  can  be  seen  more  or  less  clearly,  the  degree 
of  distinctness  depending  on  the  ty]ie  of  growth.  In  some  cases  they  are  very 
indistinct  and  give  to  the  negative  a  cloudy  apiiearance.  The  outline  of  the 
tumor  is  also  ai.it  to  be  indistinct  and  to  lilend  with  the  soft  parts.  The  cortex 
under  the  periosteum  appears  rough,  and  in  the  osteoid  form  it  is  rarely  thinned. 
In  the  medulla  there  niay  be  a  dark  area  indicating  inx-olvement.  In  the  ad- 
vanced stages  one  may  distinguish  dark  areas  representing  cartilage  or  cysts, 
and  light  areas  of  bone  or  calcification.  In  the  rormd-  or  spindle-cell  sub- 
periosteal form  the  amount  of  newly  fonned  bone  is  small,  ami  the  cortex  is 
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rarefied  or  completely  destroyed ;  while  aijo\-e  or  l^elow  the  growth  there  may 
be  thickening  due  to  the  formation  of  new  bone    (Fig.  169). 

The  typical  giant-cell  sarcoma  appears,  in  the  radiograph,  as  a  clear  area 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  bone  and  looking  not  unlike  a  cyst,  but  the  outlines 
are  as  a  rule  not  as  clearl}-  marked,  and,  in  many  cases,  fine  traljecuke  of  bone 
extend  across  it.     In  the  later  stages  there  is  distinct  swelling,  with  thinninir  of 


Fig.  195. — Small  Round-cell  .Sarco 
fracture. 


la  of  tlie  Ulna.      Note  the  bone  tlcsi 
(Mas-sachusetts  General  Hospital.) 


pathological 


the  corte.x,  the  tumor  as  before  appearing  as  a  cavity  with  irregular  walls,  which 
may  be  partly  absent  when  the  growth  has  extended  through  into  the  soft 
parts  (Figs.  197  and  20:3). 

Central  round-  and  spindle-cell  sai-comata  do  not  appear  as  well-defined 
encapsulated  tumors.  (Fig.  195.)  The  bone  is  gradually  absorbed  and  has 
a  worm-eaten  appearance,  while  in  the  later  stages  it  may  be  entirely  replaced 
by  the  tumor. 

vol..  HI. — 29 
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It  will  thus  he  seen  that,  with  the  aid  of  tiie  radiograph,  which  reveals  the 
normal  apjjearaiice  of  the  cartilage,  joint  affections  such  as  the  various  forms 
of  arthritis  are  easily  ruled  out.  Syphilitic  joints  (Charcot's  joints)  show 
complete  disorganization,  with  almost  entire  destruction  of  the  ends  of  both 
bones.  Syphilis  in  some  of  the  other  forms  is  more  difficult  to  exclude.  The 
typical  gumma  of  the  bone  aijpears  in  the  radiograph  as  a  dense  hard  tumor, 
without  structure,  usually  situated  beneath  the  periosteum.  There  are  often 
several  gummata  and  they  are  situated  on  the  shaft;  they  occur  only  rarely 
near  the  epiphyses.  Small  multiple  cysts  may  occur  in  syphilis,  and  in  the 
radiograjjh  they  may  resemble  in  som.e  degree  giant-cell  .sarcomata,  but  they  are 
accompanied  by  an  irregular  cortex  pei'iostitis  and  by  other  signs  of  an 
inflammatory  process.  Osteomyelitis,  with  an  accomijanying  sequestrum  or 
a  bone  abscess,  may  furnish  a  radiographic  jjicture  like  that  of  sarcoma,  but 
these  conditions  are  accompanied  by  inflammatory  changes  in  the  bone  peri- 
osteum and  soft  parts,  and,  besides,  the  clinical  history  is  u.sually  suggestive. 

Endostoma  clasely  resembles  central  giant-cell  sarcoma,  but,  instead  of 
appearing  as  a  hole,  the  tumor  is,  if  anything,  more  dense  than  the  normal  bone. 
Clinically,  the  two  conditions  cannot  be  distinguished. 

In  many  cases  a  chondroma  of  bone  is  difficult  to  differentiate  from  a  sar- 
coma, and,  on  account  of  the  liability  of  these  tumors  to  undergo  retrograde 
changes,  many  of  them  must  be  classified  as  malignant  gi'owths.  Cartilaginous 
growths  appear  in  the  radiograph  as  poorly  defined  tumors,  the  cartilage  itself 
casting  no  shadow.  The  bone  is  more  or  less  destroyed,  but  shadows  caused 
by  calcified  areas  are  often  seen  in  the  tumor.  Clinically,  the  association  with 
other  skeletal  defects  is  often  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis.  Cysts,  in  reality  a  form 
of  chondroma,  resemble  giant-cell  sarcoma  closely,  but  in  the  typical  form  they 
present  a  smooth  lining  membrane  and  are  seen  somewhat  earlier  in  life.  (See 
Fig.  191.) 

Swelling  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  joints,  in  rickets  and  allied  diseases, 
is  easily  differentiated  by  the  other  symptoms. 

A  piece  of  the  tumor  should  never  be  removed  at  a  preliminary  operation 
for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis,  as  this  is  liable  to  disseminate  the  disease.  In 
case  of  doubt,  a  pathological  examination  may  be  made  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  the  surgeon  removing  a  small  portion  of  the  tumor  and  waiting  for 
the  pathological  report  before  proceeding  with  the  operation. 

Tre.\tment. 

The  treatment  of  sarcoma  of  the  long  bones  is  narrowed  practically  to  the 
choice  of  operation  in  a  given  case,  and  of  these  operative  measures  there  are 
three :  (1)  excision  and  curetting;  (2)  resection  of  the  part  of  the  bone  involved; 
and  (3)  amputation  or  disarticulation. 
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Amputation  is  the  operation  usually  employed  in  all  cases  of  sarcoma,  but 
in  some  forms  it  is  mmecessar}'.  For  many  years  resection  or  excision  has  been 
advocated  by  certain  men,  and  at  the  present  time  this  is  coming  more  and 
more  into  vogue,  and  for  certain  forms  it  is  already  the  recognized  treatment. 
Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  amj^utation  is  never  justifiable  in  any  form  of 
sarcoma,  giving  as  a  reason  that,  if  there  are  not  lung  metastases  at  the  time 
of  the  operation,  the  tumor  will  come  back  only  locally,  if  at  all :  wliile,  if  metas- 
tases are  already  present,  it  is  appai'ent  that  no  lioiic  can  be  entertained  of 
effecting  a  cure  by  means  of  an  operation,  and  the  [latient  is  lietter  off  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  with  the  more  or  less  useful  limb  obtainaijle  after  excision. 

Others  consider  a  cure  in  any  of  the  malignant  forms  of  tumor  as  hojx'less, 
and  they  operate  only  as  a  palliative  measure.  Mikulicz  believes  that  excision 
or  resection  is  the  operation  of  choice  in  all  forms  of  sarcoma,  and  he  gives 
reports  of  seven  cases,  but  his  results  ai'e  not  convincing.  Probably  at  some 
time  during  its  early  tlevelopment  sarcoma  is  jjurely  local,  but  uiifoi'tunately 
it  is  rarely  seen  or  recognized  during  this  jicriod. 

The  treatment  naturally  varies  with  the  type  of  growth,  its  size,  and  its 
situation,  it  being  neces.sary  at  the  same  time  to  take  into  consideration  the 
probable  functional  result  obtainable.  In  all  cases  the  consent  of  the  jjatient 
to  amputation  should  be  obtained  before  any  operative  interference  is  under- 
taken: and  the  actual  measures  to  be  adopted  should  be  determined  l)y  the 
conditions  found  when  the  tumor  is  exposed,  even  when  the  diagnosis  obtained 
by  means  of  the  .r-ray  is  fairly  ])ositive.  It  is  also  best,  when  possible,  to  have 
a  pathologist  verify  the  diagnosis  with  the  microscope,  although  the  gross 
appearance  of  sarcoma  is  cjuite  characteristic. 

The  operation  of  amputation  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  it  usually  is  for 
other  causes.  When  it  is  performed  for  a  periosteal  growth  it  is  the  custom 
to  remove  the  whole  of  the  bone  involved,  if  the  fenun',  by  disarticulation  at 
the  hip  joint,  or  to  am])utate  through  the  thigh  if  the  tibia  or  the  fibula  is  the 
bone  affected.  If  amputation  through  the  diseased  bone  is  done,  the  growths 
may  come  back  locally  in  what  appeared  to  be,  at  the  time  of  the  operation, 
normal  bone. 

In  excision  the  operator  must  be  guided  by  the  circumstances  present  in 
each  individual  ca.se,  and  no  rules  can  be  laid  do\\Ti.  In  general,  when  this 
operation  is  performed  for  a  medullary  sarcoma  of  small  size,  which  has  not 
involved  the  periosteum,  it  may  be  done  subperiosteally  by  the  method  de- 
scribed by  Nichols,  but  this  is  rarely  po-ssible.  In  most  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  bone  and  periosteum  with  perhaps  some  of  the  adjacent  soft  parts. 

Wien  the  growth  alone  is  excised,  the  operation  should  be  done  with  a 
mallet  and  chisel,  a  hand  gouge  and  a  curette,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
normal  bone  should  be  removed  with  it.  This  operation  is  applicable  only  to 
the  more  benign  central  tumors  that  are  localized  and  encapsulated.      Excision 
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or  resection  sliould  mil   he  alteiiipud  in  any  case  where  tiie  growth  is  large, 
the  soft  parts  infiltrated,  or  the  chance  of  a  good  functional  result  jioor. 

As  tile  lynij)]!  nodes  in  sarcoma  are  rarely  affected  unless  the  giDwth  has 
attained  a  large  size  or  is  in  close  proximity  to  them,  it  is  unnecessary  to  under- 
take a  long  dissecting  operation  for  their  removal. 

Central  Sarcoma.— In  the  central  giant-cell  sarcoma  of  small  or  nifiderate 
size,  excision  or  lesection  is  the  o].)eration  of  clioice,  as  the  gro\\tli  is  essentially 
benign  and  rarely  foriKS  metastases.  In  the  case  of  a  sarcoma  of  the  upper 
extremity  resection  should  he  done,  inasmuch  as  this  operation  is  likely  to  be 
followed  1)}'  a  good  functional  result.  If  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  excised,  most 
of  the  motions  of  the  arm  can  he  performed,  and  this  is  also  true  when  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius  or  ulna — a  conmion  seat  of  giant-cell  sarcoma — is  removed, 
the  ])atient  in  all  ca.ses  getting  a  more  or  less  useful  hand.  In  the  case  of  a 
tmnor  of  the  lower  exti'emity — e.g.,  in  the  region  of  the  knee  or  head  of  the 
femur — resection  at  best  will  give  a  very  short  leg  with  a  stiff  joint,  so  that  in 

this  position  curetting,  in  the  case 
of  a  giant-cell  sarcoma,  should  be 
advised  instead  of  resection,  and 
amputation  performed  later  if  nec- 
essary, with  the  full  consent  of  the 
patient  and  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  chances  of  oljtaining 
a  cure  by  this  method  are  no  more 
than  even,  and  that  there  is  at 
least  a  possiliility  that  metasta.ses 
may  take  i)lace. 

In  the  spindle-cell  type  of  cen- 
tral sarcoma — which  is,  next  to 
the  giant-cell  variety,  the  least 
malignant — the  same  argument 
applies,  and  resection  or  excision 
should  Ije  preferred  to  amputation 
in  the  case  of  small  non-infiltrating 
growths,"  and  yet,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  latter  operation  usually 
proves  to  be  necessarj'. 

Tlie  round-cell  central  sarco- 
mata are  more  malignant  than  the 
other  varieties  and  are  less  likely 
to  be  encapsulated;  consequently,  in  these,  anqiutation  is  the  operation  of 
choice. 

Periosteal  Sarcoma. — In    jieriosteal    sarcoma,    which    is    juuch    more    ma- 


FlG.  19G.  — Periosteal  ()st.-c.i,l  Sarcoma  of  the  Heai 
of  the  Tibia.      (Massachusetts  General  Hospital.) 
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lignant  than  tlie  central  variety,  amputation,  witli  tlie  removal  of  tlie  wliole 
bone,  is  the  operation  to  be  advised  in  all  the  forms,  with  the  possible  exceiition 
of  a  small  sarcoma  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  in  which  case  a  high  aminita- 
tion  may  l)e  dime  in  preference  to  disarticulation  at  the  hip  joint,  as  after  the 


Fig.    197.— Gii 


nt-cell   Medullary   Sarcoma  of   th 
recurrence  in  five  year??.      (Massi 


■    Lower   Knil   of   the  I'lna.      Excision.      No 
chusetts  General  Hospital.) 


latter  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fit  an  artificial  leg.  If  tlie  growth  has  attained 
considerable  size,  however,  the  functional  result  should  not  l)e  taken  into  con- 
aderation.  The  results  obtained  by  any  operation  are  very  unsatisfactory. 
Tlie  treatment  will  be  considered  more  fully  under  the  heading  of  "  Sarcoma  of 
Special  Bones." 
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Treatmnil  b)/  x-Rnj/s. 

Much  liiis  been  said  of  late  alxivit  the  curativi'  effects  of  j-rays  on  different 
forms  of  malignant  growths,  lioth  sarcoma  and  carcinoma;  but,  whatever 
value  this  mode  of  treatment  may  have  in  other  forms,  it  should  never  be  used 
primarily,  or  as  a  pre-operative  measure,  in  saieomata  of  bone.  The  cases  of 
reported  cures  from  x-rays  have  been  followed  for  only  a  short  time,  and  in  those 
cases  which  have  been  traced  carefully  the  disease  has  almost  invariably  recurred. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  also,  that  sarcomata  may  fluctuate  in  size  and  even  dis- 
appear spontaneously.  Of  the  sixty-eight  cases  of  sarcoma  collected  by  Coley* 
which  had  l)een  treated  by  the  .r-ray,  in  only  five  had  the  growth  disappeared, 
and  in  these  cases  it  recurred  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months.  In  one  of  the 
latter,  however,  the  disease  again  disappeared  imder  treatment  with  x-rays 
and  toxins.  The  .r-ray  treatment  may  be  useil  in  inoperable  cases,  as  it  al- 
lays the  pain  and  may  retard  the  growth.  It  may  also  be  used  as  a  pro- 
phylactic after  operation,  but  its  value,  on  the  whole,  is  extremely  doubtful. 

Toxin  Treatment. 

The  value  of  the  toxin  treatment,  as  advocated  by  Coley, f  is  problematical, 
and  it  certainly  should  never  be  employed  when  an  oj^eration  is  possible.  It 
may  be  tried  in  inopei'ahlc  cases  or  as  a  prophylactic  after  operation.     I'rom 

0.2  to  0.5  cubic  centimetre  of  the  mixed 
toxins  of  the  streptococcus  and  Ba- 
cillus prodigiosus  should  be  given  sub- 
cutaneously  every  day,  or  imtil  some 
slight  reaction  occurs,  as  sho\Mi  by  a 
rise  of  temperature,  malaise,  etc. 

In  sujiport  of  the  value  of  the  tox- 
ins .should  be  mentioned  the  results 
olitained  by  the  older  surgeons,  repre- 
sented by  Gross,  in  their  operations  on 
sarcomata.  These  results,  which  were 
obtained  at  a  time  when  .sepsis  was 
the  rule,  are  better  than  those  .secured 
at  the  present  tin:e  when  sepsis  is  the 
exception.  Some  have  therefore  sug- 
gested the  plan  of  infecting  the  stump, 
in  cases  of  periosteal  sarcoma,  at  the 
time  of  operation;  the  danger,  when  the  sepsis  is  properly  treated,  being 
very  slight  (Wyeth). 

*.\nnals  of  Surgery,  190.5,  xlii.,  161.  iOp.  cit.,  March,  1907. 


Fig.  198. — Multiple  Myeloma.  (Case  of  Dr. 
James  H.  Wright.)  Tlie  type  of  tlie  cells  is  weli 
shown.  In  portions  of  the  tumor,  where  the 
cells  are  more  closely  packed,  they  are  of  poly- 
hedral shape.      (Oil  immersion.) 
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Results  of  Treatment. 

The  operative  results  obtained  in  sarcoma  of  the  long  bones  are,  as  a  whole, 
very  discouraging.  They  vary,  however,  in  the  tlifferent  forms  of  sarcoma, 
and  it  is  mifortunate  that,  in  certain  collections  of  statistics,  the  exact  type  of 
tumor  is  not  given. 

The  periosteal  growths  are  much  more  malignant  than  the  central,  and  of  the 
former  the  round-  and  spindle-cell  varieties  are  jnore  so  than  the  osteoid;  that 
is,  the  soft,  raj)idly  growing,  vascular  tumors,  as  is  the  case  in  all  malignant 
growths,  are  more  fatal  than  the  slow-growing  varieties.  Most  of  the  cases 
die  of  metastases  within  a  year  from  the  time  of  operation,  and,  unlike  what 
occurs  in  carcinoma,  patients  who  live  beyond  three  years  without  manifesting 
any  evidence  of  a  return  of  the  disease  cannot  be  called  cured,  for  it  is  not  un- 
conmion  to  have  metastases  first  show  themselves  at  the  end  of  four,  six,  or 
even  ten  years.  These  commonly  occur  in  the  lungs,  the  cells  being  carried  l:>y 
the  blood-vessels.  They  aie  rarely  conveyed  by  way  of  the  lymph  channels, 
and  the  lymph  nodes  are  therefore  not  often  involved.  AVlien  the  nodes  are 
enlarged,  this  change  is  u.sually  due  to  an  inflanmiatory  reaction.  Next  to 
the  lungs,  the  abdominal  \iscera  are  the  most  common  seats  of  metastases. 
Local  recurrence  is  comparatively  rare  if  the  operation  has  been  thoroughly 
done,  but  it  occurs  most  often  when  amputation  lias  been  performed  through 
the  diseased  bone.  Gross'  statistics  as  to  recurrence  and  metastases,  based  on 
165  cases,  are  as  follows: 


Adjacent  Tissue 
Involved. 
Per  cent. 

Local 

Recurrence. 

Percent. 

Glandular 

Recurrence. 

Per  cent. 

Generaliza- 
tion, 
Per  cent. 

44 

40 
10 
06 
12 

60 
.50 
41 
20 
2.5 
8 

0 

7.69 

6.2.5 

0 

8.33 

0 

100 

66§ 

651 

23§ 

33J 

"      giant-cell 

Of  the  central  .sarcomata  the  giant-cell  species  is  almost  a  benign  tumor, 
although  occasionally  it  forms  metastases.  The  central  round-  and  spindle- 
cell  types,  although  con.siderably  more  malignant,  are  less  .so  than  the  same 
tumors  when  arising  under  the  periosteum.  Bloodgood  has  reported  seven 
cases  of  giant-cell  sarcoma  with  no  deaths  from  metastases,  and  although  two 
returned  locally  they  were  easily  removed.  Nasse  has  reported  eight  similar 
ones,  but  se\-eral  of  the  cases  in  both  these  series  had  been  observed  for  only  a 
short  time  after  operation. 
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Skull. — Sarcomata  of  the  liead,  aside  from  those  oeeui'i-iiip:  ahoiit  tlie  jaw, 
arc  comparatively  i-aic.  'J'hev  oeeur  iisuaHy  on  tiie  anterior  ])ortion,  in  the 
neigliborhood  of  fiie  orbit,  tlie  jieiiosteal  Aariety  iK'iiiji-  more  common  and  the 
growths  usually  being  very  vascular.  The  multii)lc  forms  often  affect  the  vault 
of  the  cranium.  They  are  usually  of  I'aj^id  gi'owth,  infiltrate  the  surrounding  soft 
parts  and  the  accessoi'y  sinuses  early,  and  on  account  of  their  character  and 
position  are  \'ery  malignant.     Most  of  these  growths  are  inojieraiile,  but,  if  an 

operation  is  attempted,  it  must  i)e  de- 
\isetl  for  the  individual  case. 

Jinrs. — Sarcoma  of  the  jaw  is  common 
and  is  usually  seen  somewhat  later  in  life 
than  is  true  of  .sarcomata  of  tlie  long 
bones.  The  se.xes  are  equally  affected. 
In  the  ui)]:)er  jaw  sarcoma  is  less  common 
than  in  the  lower,  and  here  it  is  often 
impossible  to  determine  whether  it  is  of 
periosteal  or  of  centra]  origin,  ^^'hen 
seen  clinically  (lie  tumor  is  usually  of 
consitlerable  size  i-ela(i\-ely  to  the  part 
affected,  ami  pai'tial  or  conqilete  excision 
is  indicated,  the  particular  operation  to 
be  employctl  depending  on  the  size  and 
tyjie  of  the  growth  (Fig.  199). 

In  the  lower  jaw  the  central  variety 
is  seen  more  often  than  tlie  periosteal, 
the  [H'oiiortion — if  ejiulis  be  disregarded 
— being  about  .5  to  3.  The  body  of  the 
jaw  is  the  usual  seat,  the  tumors  being  rare  on  the  ramus,  and  the  round-  and 
spindle-cell  are  the  common  j^eriosteal  forms.  These  are  very  malignant,  in- 
filtrating the  soft  parts  and  forming  metastases  in  the  lungs  early.  Exci.sion  of 
one-half  of  the  jaw  is  the  operation  of  choice,  but  the  results  are  poor.  Out 
of  11  ca.ses  8  died  of  rapid  recurrence  and  2  of  metastases,  the  other  being 
alive  at  the  end  of  two  and  one-half  years.     (Butlin.*) 

The  central  sarcomata  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  is  true  of  this  vaiicty  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  are  much  less  malignant,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
confuse  certain  forms  of  odontoma  with  sarcoma.  A  few  may  be  removed 
without  resection,  but  in  the  large  majority  of  the  ca.ses  this  is  impracticable, 
and  partial  excision,  subperiosteal  if  ]:iossible,  is  necessary.  The  results  are  good, 
*"The  Operative  Treatment  of  Malignant  Disease,"  1900. 


-Hound-oell   Pcriostoiil    Sarconi.-i  of 
(Mas.sachusett.s  General  Hospital.) 
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particularly  in  the  giant-coll  foim.  In  but  two  out  of  fifteen  cases  was  there  a 
recurrence  (Butlin),  but  l)oth  of  these  died. 

Epulis. — This  is  a  term  used  to  designate  a  tumor  that  sjirings  frotu  the 
gums.  It  is  usually  classed  with  the  sarcomata,  but  is  benign.  The  etiology 
is  obscure,  but  the  disease  has  a  distinct  relation  to  irritation  about  the  teeth. 
It  is  seen  in  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaw — in  the  latter  about  twice  as  often 
as  in  the  former.  It  develojis  on  the  alveolar  border,  usually  at  the  base  of  a 
carious  tooth,  or  in  the  socket  of  one  that  has  been  extracted.  It  is  not  unusual, 
however,  to  see  it  between  two  comparati^■ely  healthy  teeth,  and  in  this  case 
there  is  generally  a  collection  of  tartar  around  the  base  of  the  tooth.  It  is  more 
often  seen  in  young  adults  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  is  more  connnon 
in  the  female.  It  is  rarely  nuiltiple.  (See  also  the  article  on  Surgical  Dis- 
eases and  Wounds  of  the  Jaws,  in  a  later  volume.) 

Pathology. — These  tumors  are  usually  seen  in  the  region  of  the  bieusjiids, 
the  first  molars,  or  the  incisors,  and  as  they  grow  they  project  outwaixl,  form- 
ing soft  or  haixl,  smooth  purplish  masses.  If  they  are  allon-ed  to  attain  a  large 
size  they  displace  the  adjacent  teeth  and  cause  at  tinies  absorption  of  the  alveo- 
lar process.  They  arise,  according  to  most  authorities,  from  the  periosteum 
and  are  covered  \nth  mucous  memlirane  which  may  be  ulcerated.  There  are 
two  main  types,  the  fibrous  ant!  the  giant-cell,  either  of  which  may  be  ses.sile 
or  pedunculatetl.  The  fibrous  variety  is  firm,  and  on  .section  di.splays  a  red- 
dish-gray color.  It  may  contain  calcified  areas  or  spicules  of  new  bone.  Mi- 
croscopically, it  is  vascular,  more  or  less  cellular,  and  composed  of  spindle  cells 
and  a  few  roimd  cells.  The  giant-cell  type  is-  softer,  of  a  deeper  color,  often 
telangiectatic,  and  microscojiically  it  has  the  general  appearance  of  a  giant- 
cell  sarcoma.  Between  the  two  types  a  great  variety  of  intermediate  forms 
may  be  seen.     (Fig.  19.S.) 

Symptoms. — Symptoms  other  than  those  caused  by  the  presence  of  the 
growth  are  unusual.  There  may  be  neuralgic  pain,  and  a  small  amount  of 
bleeding  is  not  unconmion.  Interference  with  mastication  may  occur,  and,  if 
ulceration  is  present,  the  breath  is  likely  to  be  fetid.  Examination  .shows  the 
presence  of  the  growth,  which  rarely  exceeds  one  inch  in  diameter  and  is  .situ- 
ated on  the  outer  side  of  the  alveolus,  usually  near  a  diseased  tooth. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  in  most  cases  is  simple,  the  position  and  ajopear- 
ance  of  the  tumor  being  characteristic.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  car- 
cinoma by  the  facts  that  the  latter  is  .•^een  in  older  people,  is  ulcerated  from  the 
first,  and  has  an  entirely  different  appearance.  Exuberant  granulation  tis.sue 
in  a  tooth  socket  may  closely  resemble  epulis. 

Treatment. — Operative  treatment  is  best.  Palliative  treatment  con.sists  of 
cauterizing  vaih  acids  or  with  the  galvano-cautery,  but  this  method  is  slow  and 
the  results  are  not  sure.  Operative  treatment  consists  of  removal  of  the  growth 
with  a  portion  of  the  alveolar  process.     If,  in  the  giant-cell   type,  the  alveolar 
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process  is  not  rcnuncd,  ivcurrciK'i'  is  tlic  rule.  'I'lic  (ihrous  type  ddcs  not  tend 
to  recur,  but  a  difiV'iciiti;d  clinical  diagnosis  is  usuall\'  impossible.  The  ulti- 
mate deformity  is  slight  after  operation  and  the  results  are  satisfactory. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  good,  ejjulis  never  being  fatal,  ^^^len  recur- 
rences take  place  they  are  small,  local,  and  easily  removed,  but  they  are  uncom- 
mon if  the  operation  has  been  sufficiently  extensive. 

Sternum. — Sarcoma  of  the  sternum,  as  a  primary  tumor,  .s  rare,  and,  unless 
superficially  located  and  of  small  size,  it  is  not  amenable  to  treatment.  In  a 
collection  of  eleven  cases  of  excision  of  the  sternum  there  were  four  deaths,  that 
were  caused  by  hemorrhage,  pneumothorax,  and  by  shock,  and  the  final  results 
when  known  were  bad. 

Rihs. — In  the  ril)s  .sarcomata  ai'e  compaI■ati^■ely  comnion,  but  probably  not 
more  than  forty  per  cent  are  operable,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  much  of  the  thoracic  cavity  is  involved  in  the  growth.  The  prog- 
nosis varies  with  the  type  of  growth,  its  size,  and  the  organs  involved,  and 
although  man}'  of  the  cases  are  hopeless,  some  lirilliant  results  have  been  ob- 
tained.    (Plate  XX,  Fig.  1.) 

The  chief  danger  in  operating  on  any  of  these  growths  is  that  of  opening 
the  pleural  cavity,  an  event  \\-liich  is  usually  followed  b}-  collapse  of  the  lung, 
dyspnoea,  rapid  pulse,  severe  shock,  and  subsequent  death,  the  symptoms  vary- 
ing with  the  size  of  the  opening.  In  not  a  few  eases  the  act  of  opening  the 
pleural  cavity  is  not  followed  by  any  untoward  symptoms,  and  in  some  of  these 
cases,  but  certainly  not  in  all,  there  are  probably,  in  tlu'  neighborhood  of  the 
tumor,  adhesions  which  keej)  the  lung  from  collapsing.  When  symptoms  do 
occur  they  usually  immediately  cease  on  closure  (if  the  opening.  It  is  possible 
to  remove  some  of  the  sarcomata  of  the  ribs  without  entering  the  pleural  cav- 
ity. In  remo\'ing  the  tumor  it  is  important,  if  any  hope  of  effecting  a  cure  is 
entertained,  to  make  the  inci.sion,  as  in  the  case  of  malignant  tumors  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  at  a  good  distance  from  the  growth  and  in  healthy  tissue. 
In  a  few  instances  portions  of  the  tliaphragm  and  pericardium  have  been  re- 
moved successfully. 

Several  procedures  have  been  devised  for  preventing  the  lung  from  collaps- 
ing when  the  pleural  cavity  is  opened.  The  maintenance  of  jjressure  in  the 
lung  by  forcing  air  through  a  tracheotomy  tube  is  usually  followed  by  emphy- 
sema or  pneumonia.  This  is  a  procedure,  therefore,  which  must  be  rejected. 
Sauerbruck*  has  recently  performed  several  successful  operations  on  the  tho- 
racic viscera  of  animals,  in  a  pneumatic  cabinet  which  was  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  surgeon,  his  assistant,  and  the  patient,  and  in  which  the  air  was  par- 
tially exhausted.  The  head  of  the  patient  projects  through  one  side  of  the 
cabinet,  and  the  abdomen  and  legs  are  contained  in  a  rubber  bag,  also  connect- 
ing with  the  outside  air  and  fastened  tightly  around  the  waist.  The  pleural 
*.\rch.  f.  klin.  Chir.,   1904,  Ixxii..  976. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXIIL 

Fig.  1. — A  section  of  a  rib  from  a  case  of  multiple  myeloma,  enlarged  one-fifth. 

The  specimen  consisted  of  a  shell  of  bone  covered  with  periosteum.  The  cortex  varied  in  thick- 
ness, but  was  everywhere  tliin  and  in  places  entirSly  wanting.  The  medulla  nas  replaced  by  the 
new  growth,  which  was  extremely  soft  and  varied  from  a  light  gray  to  a  dark  red  in  color.  In  places 
a  few  fine  spicules  of  bone  extended  in  from  the  cortex. 

Fig.  2. — Small  round-cell  sarcoma  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  from  a  young  adult. 

This  specimen  illustrates  tlie  difficulty  of  determining  the  point  of  origin  of  certain  sarcomata; 
that  is,  whether  medullary  or  periosteal.  Careful  examination  showed  that  this  tumor  probably  arose 
under  the  periosteum.  The  growth  occupied  the  medullary  cavity,  completely  destroyed  the  cortex, 
and  extended  through  the  skin,  pushing  the  soft  parts  to  one  side  and  not  infiltrating  them.  Infec- 
tion had  taken  place  and  the  growth  contained  several  abscess  cavities.  It  was  lobulated,  with  well- 
marked  outlines,  and  of  a  grayish-white  color. 
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cavity,  in  this  cabinet,  can  lie  opened  without  thmger  of  coUapsc  of  the  king, 
wiiile  the  pressure  is  not  enough  to  disconunode  the  operator,  being  that  of 
about  one  thousand  feet  altitutle.  The  few  operations  which  have  been  per- 
formed on  human  beings  in  this  cabinet  have  been  fairlj'  satisfactory  as  regards 
the  immediate  result,  but  most  of  the  patients  have  died  a  few  days  later. 
Hrauer  has  also  devised  an  apparatus  of  a  nature  very  similar  to  that  of 
Sauerbruck's  cabinet. 

Clavicle. — Sarcoma  of  the  clavicle  is  not  common,  the  central  tumors  l)eing 
rarer  than  the  pei'iosteal,  and,  as  is  the  rule  in  other  bones  of  the  body,  less  ma- 
lignant. Norkus*  collected  from  the  literature  32  cases  in  which  partial  or 
complete  resection  had  been  done,  but  he  failed  to  report  the  end  results. 
Butlinf  mentions  7  cases,  4  of  which  died,  soon  after  the  operation,  of  metas- 
tases, and  the  only  one  kno\Mi  to  be  ali\-e  liad  been  ojacrated  upon  only 
a  few  months  before  the  report  of  the  case.  The  operation  required  in  this 
condition  consists  of  partial  or  complete  excision  or  amputation  of  the  shoul- 
der girdle.  Excision,  in  the  periosteal  variety  of  the  growth,  is  very  difficult 
on  account  of  the  proximit}'  of  important  structures  and  the  tendenc}*  of  the 
tumor  to  infiltrate  the  ncighlioring  tissues.  In  the  central  variety  excision  is 
easier  and  in  many  cases  resection  is  all  that  is  necessary.  In  both  the  centi'al 
and  the  periosteal  varieties  it  is  best,  when  possible,  to  allow  the  sternal  end  of 
the  clavicle,  with  the  attachment  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  to  remain  intact. 

The  deformity  follov\'ing  operation  is  considerable.  The  shoulder  falls  for- 
ward and  inward  while  the  scapula  becomes  jirominent.  The  chest  exiiansion 
on  the  affected  side  is  also  limited. 

Scapula. — Sarcoma  of  the  scapula  is  also  comparati\'elj'  rare,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  tumor  in  this  localitj'  it  is  difficult  to  note  any  distinctions  between 
the  periosteal  and  the  central  forms,  all  the  growths  being  very  malignant. 
The  conunonest  seat  is  in  the  region  of  the  spine  or  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
body  of  the  bone.  Operati\'e  interference  niay  be  limited  to  the  removal  of  a 
])ortion  of  the  bone,  the  acromion  and  the  glenoid  being  left  intact;  or  the  en- 
tire bone  may  be  removed;  or,  finally,  besides  the  entire  bone,  portions  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  humerus  and  the  clavicle  may  be  removed.  Amputation  of 
the  upper  extremity  is  also  often  performed. 

The  results  are  poor.  In  Poinsot's  table,  whei-e  the  end  results  of  25 
cases  were  knowii,  but  one  could  be  spoken  of  as  cured.  In  the  collection  of 
77  cases  made  by  Pi(iue  and  Dartiguet  it  was  ascertained  that  21  had  died  of 
a  recurrence  of  the  growth,  while  l)ut  2  could  be  called  cured.  The  functional 
results  after  partial  excision  are  good,  and,  in  complete  excision,  much  better 
than  might  be  expected. 

Humerus. — The  head  of  the  humerus  is,  after  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  or 

*  Beit,  zur  klin.  Chir.,  1894.  xi.,  728. 

t"  Operative  Treatment  of  Malignant  Diseases,"  1900.  %  Kev.  d.  Chir.,  1900,  xxi.,  437. 
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Ujiper  end  dl'tlic  tiliin,  tlic  coiiiinoncst  scat  of  ir^arcoiiia.  Altlimiirli  tiiiiiors  of  the 
central  variety  do  occur  in  tlii.s  bone,  those  generally  encountered  are  periosteal, 
and  are  extremely  nialijinant,  metastases  in  tlie  lun<i  i'orminf;  at  an  early  stage 
and  the  axilhiry  lymph  midcs  hcinji  often  in\-olv(  d  ( l''ig.  2001.  Although 
sarcomata  in^■ol\•e  the  lower  end  of  tlic  humei'iis  less  fre(|U('jitly  than  (he  upper, 
they  are  more  ajit  in  this  situation  to  he  of  the  central  \ariety  and  hence  more 
amenable  to  treatment. 

The   operations  ]ieii'ormrd  in    ]ieriosteal   sarcoma  of   the   head  of  the  hu- 
merus   are    the    interscapulo-thoracic    ami)utation    and    am|)Utation     at    the 


Vic.  201).  -Chon(Jru-.s;irconia  of  tliu  Humerus.      (Massachusetts  General  Hospital.) 

shoulder  joint.  The  former,  although  deforming,  is  more  thorough,  and  the 
mortality  for  the  two  is  about  the  same.  Out  of  188  cases  of  shoulder- 
girdle  amputation  done  by  Berger's  method*  there  were  1.53  belonging  to  the 
period  subsequent  to  1887;  and  among  this  number  the  mortality  was  only 
7.8  per  cent.  In  the  performance  of  this  operation  the  chief  ])oints  are  to 
ligate  the  subclavian  vessels  as  a  preliminary  measure  and  to  inject  a  few 
*  Jeanbrau  et  Rich^:   Rev.  d.  Chip.,  190.5,  xxxi.,  8. 
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drop.s  of  a  four-[)er-ccnt  .-solution  of  cocaine  into  the  great  nerves  l)efore  cli\-iil- 
ing  them — this  latter  for  tlie  purpose  of  jireventing  shock.  The  same  treat- 
ment is  also  best  in  central  sarcoma  of 
the  head  of  the  bone,  although,  if  the 
growth  is  small  and  not  particularly  ma- 
lignant, resection  may  be  done.  The  func- 
tional results  after  resection  are  fair.  For 
sarcoma  in  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus, 
amputation  at  the  shoulder  joint  or  resec- 
tion should  l>e  performed,  according  to  the 
type  of  growth. 

Radius  and  [Inn. — Periosteal  sarcoma 
of  these  bones  is  comparati\-ely  rare  and 
very  malignant,  am])utation  thi'ough  the 
humerus  being  the  operation  of  choice 
(Fig.  201).  Central  .sarcoma,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  of  rare  occurrence  and  is  seen 
in  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  end  of 
either  bone.  Giant-cell  sarcoma  of  the 
lower  end  of  either  of  the.-^e  bones  is  pecul- 
iarity benign,  and  anqnitation  for  this  con- 
dition is  not  justifiable.  Resection  should 
be  done,  and  amputation  later  if  there 
should  be  a  recurrence. 

PeJris. — .\ny  funn  of  sarcoma  may  oc- 
cur in  any  portion  of  the  pelvis,  in  which 
region  the  disease  is  usually  not  amenable 
to  treatment.  Interilio-abdominal  ampu- 
tation, as  it  is  termed,  has  been  done  for 
certain  of  these  tumors,  and  in  Keen's* 
collection  of  sixteen  cases,  four  survi^•ed 
the  operation,  but  the  ultimate  results  are 
not  given.  The  operation  con.sists  of  re- 
moving the  entire  lower  extremity  with 
all,  or  portions  of,  one-half  the  pelvis. 
On  account  of  the  high  mortalit}',  the 
extremely  poor  functional  results,  and 
the  small  chance  of  effecting  a  cure,  the    operatidn    hardly  seems  justifiable. 

The  operation  of  removing  portions  of  the  ilium,  pubis,  or  ischium,  is  not 
particularly  difficult,  and  good  functional  results  may  1  e  olitained  after  the  re- 
moval of  large  portions  of  these  bones.     In  the  only  collection  of  cases  which  has 
*  International  Clinics.  1!K)I.  iv.,  127. 


Fu-  L'lll  — IVriosteal  Kuuiul-rcll  Sarro.iia 
of  the  I'Ina  of  Three  Months'  Duration. 
Meta.stase.^  founii  in  tlie  lungs.  (Warren 
Musi'Min,  Harvard  Medical  School.) 
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been  |)nl)lislK'(l,  the  mortality  iur  tlicse  operations  is  al)sur(lly  lii.uh,  seven 
deaths  occurring  in  eif:;lilcen  cases  (Savariand). 

Femur. — The  lowei-  eml  of  tiie  femur  is  tlie  commonest  seat  of  periosteal 
sarcoma  (Figs.  202  and  203),  and  here  it  is  extremely  malignant.  Amputation 
at  the  hip  joint,  or,  if  the  growth  is  extremely  small,  below  the  trochanter, 
should  be  performed.  Hutlin  collected  from  flic  literature  fifty-four  cases  in 
which  the  end  result  was  known.  Out  of  this  entire  number  there  was  one 
cure — a  ca.se  in  which  the  diagno.sis  was  doubtful. 

Wyeth,  in  a  collection  of  131  ca.ses  of  hip-joint  amputation  done  by  his 
method,  with  a  mortality  of  10.6  per  cent,  determined  the  end  results  in  83, 
but  he  made  no  distinction  between  central  and  periosteal  sarcoma,  and  many 
of  his  cures  are  probably  in  the  giant-cell  variety.     Fourteen  patients,  16  per 


Fig.  2U2. — Periuateal  and  Medullary  Spindle-eell  Sarcuina  of  the  Lower  Eud  of  tlie  Femur. 
(Warren  Museum,  Harvard  Medical  School.) 

cent  of  the  total  numl)er  of  cases,  were  alive  at  the  end  of  three  3'ears,  and 
in  addition  there  were  9  others  who  were  alive  after  the  lajjse  of  two  years. 

In  central  sarcoma  of  the  femur  (Fig.  204)  the  results  are  better.  High 
amputation  is  the  o]>erafi()ii  usuallv  performed;  disarticulation,  except  in 
tumors  of  the  head  of  the  lione  or  in  large  infiltrating  gi'owths,  being  unneces- 
sary. In  the  jiure  giant-cell  variety  curetting  may  be  done  first  and  amputa- 
tion later,  if  necessary.  Resection  of  the  bone  almost  invariabl)'  gives  a  poor 
functional  result.  Butlin  has  collected  46  cases  of  central  sarcoma.  His  high 
mortality  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  operations  were  done  in  pre-anti- 
septic  daj's. 

Butlin's   Statistics. 

Died  at  operation 11 

Lost  sight  of 18 

Dead,  or  alive  with  recurrence  or  metastases 2 

Died,  unknown  cause 7 

Well  nine  months 1 

Well  one  to  two  years    2 

Well  over  three  years 5 
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In  otlier  words,  5  cases  out  of  tlie  15  which  survived  the  operation,  may  be 
called  cured,  while  the  result  is  yet  (o  lie  determined  in  3. 

Tibia. — Xext  to  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  the  head  of  the  tibia  is  the  most 
common  seat  of  sarcoma  (Fig.  205).  Amputation  through  the  femur,  in  the 
periosteal  type,  is  the  operation  of  choice,  although  in  some  cases  of  the  spindle- 
cell  variety,  which  have  a  structure  closely  resembling  that  of  the  fibromata, 
enucleation  niay  be  justifiable.  In  Hutlin's  collection,  con.sisting  of  21  cases 
which  svn-vi-\-ed  the  oi)eration  and  in  wliich  the  final  result  was  known,  IG  died 


Fig.  203. — Medullary  Giant-cell  Sarcuma  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Femur.      (Original.) 

of  metasta.ses  or  of  a  recurrence  of  the  growth,  and,  of  the  5  surviving,  but  1 
was  well  for  a  i)eriod  of  over  three  years. 

In  the  central  giant-cell  form  (Fig.  204)  curetting  is  to  be  recommended, 
as  amputation  can  be  done  later,  if  necessitated  by  a  recurrence  of  the  growth. 
Resection,  if  the  tumor  is  small,  will  give  the  same  result  as  in  other  diseases 
in  which  resection  of  the  knee  joint  is  practised,  iiut  it  is  generally  necessary 
to  remove  more  bone  than  is  required  under  other  circumstances,  and  the  leg 
is  consecjuently  much  .shortened.  Out  of  20  cases  of  central  sarcoma  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  in  which  various  operations  were  performed  and  the  final  re- 
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suit  was  ascertained,  nearly  T)!)  pci-  cent  were  li\inf;  at  tlie  (erniination 
of  fully  three  years,  while  9  otiiers  had  remained  well  for  pei-iods  ranging  from 
one  to  two  years,  and  only  2  were  known  to  iia\('  died  of  a  iceurrenee  of  the 
growth  or  of  metastases  (Butlin). 

Fibula. — The  fibula  is  comparatively  rarely  attacked,  and  the  usual  rules 


Fig.   204.— Central  Giant-cell  Sarcoma  of  the  Head  of  the  Tibia  (Spina  Vento.sa).      (Warren 
Museum,  Har\'arcl  MetUcal  School.) 


regarding  treatment  of  the  various  types  of  growth  ajiply  with  equal  force 
to  these  cases.  Resection  should  be  given  the  preference  over  curetting  for 
central  tumors  of  any  appreciable  size,  as  it  cau.ses  but  little  disability  (Fig. 
206). 
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Synonyms:  osteomalacia,  myelogenous  pseudo-leuka'mia,  sarcomatous  ostei- 
tis, lymphadenoma,  hyperplasia  of  the  marrow,  etc. 

Definition. — A  primary,  multiple  neoplasm  of  the  bone  marrow  affecting 
chiefly  the  sternum,  ribs,  vertebra',  and  skull,  and,  more  rarely,  the  long  bones 
of  the  skeleton.  The  growth  replaces  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  bony  tissue 
and  may  infiltrate  the  soft  parts  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  but  it  differs 
from  other  malignant  growths  in  that  it  never  forms  metastases  in  the  soft  parts. 

The  disease  was  recognized  as  an 
entity  in  1S73  by  von  Rustizky,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  multiple  myeloma, 
but  at  the  same  time  considered  it  a 
hypertrophy  of  the  marrow.  It  is  com- 
monly known  by  this  name  in  litera- 
ture, but  Wright,  in  1898,  demonstrated 
that  in  his  case  the  tumor  was  com- 
posed of  but  or.e  constituent  of  the 
bone  marrow,  \-iz.,  plasma  cells,  and 
he  suggested  the  name  of  plasmonta. 
This  term,  however,  has  not  as  yet 
been  universally  adopted.  Previous  to 
von  Rustizky's  contribution,  two  cases 
had  been  described  under  the  name  of 
osteomalacia — one  by  Bence-Jones,  in 
1848,  who  called  attention  to  the  pres- 
ence of  albumoses  in  the  urine,  and  a 
second  by  Weber,  in  1867.  In  all,  up 
to  the  present  date,  about  40  cases  have 

been  reported,  many  having  been  described  during  the  past  year.  Some 
observers  include  under  this  designation  a  larger  number  of  cases  than  a  rigid 
scrutiny  would  seem  to  permit.  Their  pathological  descriptions  are  often- 
times brief  and  unsatisfactory.     (See  Fig.  198.) 

Etiology. — The  etiology  of  multiple  myeloma  is  as  obscure  as  that  of  other 
hyperplastic  conditions  in  the  bone  marrow,  yet  toxic  agents  appear  to  play 
a  certain  role.  Men,  usually  of  the  working  classes,  are  more  commonly  affected 
than  women,  the  disease  appearing  in  most  instances  between  the  ages  of  40  and 
50.  The  oldest  case  reported  was  that  of  a  man  70  years  old,  the  youngest  a 
woman  of  36.  Syphilis  has  no  important  l)earing  on  the  disease,  and,  when  it 
occurs  in  women,  it  has  no  relation  to  i)regnancy  or  the  puerperium.  In  2  of 
the  reported  cases  there  was  some  question  of  heredity,  one  having  had  a  brother 
VOL.  III. — 30 


Fig.  205. — Osteoid  Sarcoma  of  the  Head  of  the 
Tibia.      (Massachusetts  General  Hospital.) 
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(lie  of  a  similar  disease,  while  the  other  lost  a  daughter  of  pernicious  anaemia. 
As  to  trauma,  out  of  24  cases  a  history  of  some  kind  of  injury  was  given  in  only 
4,  and  in  2  of  these  the  injury  was  inflicted  many  years  previous  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sj'mptoms  (Hoffmann).  The  possibility  of  its  infectious  origin  has 
also  been  considered,  and  in  support  of  this  theory  are  the  changes  in  the  bone 

marrow  known  to  take  place  in  certain 
infectious  diseases  and  after  poisoning 
with  arsenic.  Furthermore,  as  the  tu- 
mors are  formed  of  plasma  cells,  they 
resemble  greatly  many  of  the  so-called 
infectious  granulomata. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  primary 
changes  found  post  naortem  have  in  all 
cases  been  limited  to  the  bones,  the 
other  portions  of  the  body  being  nor- 
mal except  for  the  changes  that  one 
would  expect  to  find  in  any  case  of 
secondary  anaemia  of  a  high  grade  and 
those  due  to  mechanical  injury  such  as  is 
wont  to  be  caused  by  pressure  and  de- 
formity of  diseased  bones.  There  have 
been  no  metastases,  and  the  soft  parts 
are  involved  only  by  a  direct  extension  of 
the  growth.  The  disease  is  most  com- 
monly seen  in  the  form  of  multiple  foci, 
first  involving  the  bones  that  surround 
the  thoracic  cavity — the  sternum,  ribs, 
and  vertebral  colunm ;  later,  the  clavicle, 
skull,  and  long  bones  are  attacked.  In 
AVright's  case,  the  sternum,  ribs,  ver- 
tebrae, and  skull  only  were  involved, 
while  in  that  of  Jellinek  nearly  every 
„„„„„.        , .        „       ,     „  „  Jong  bone  in   the  body  showed  foci  of 

liG.  206. — Periosteal  Large  Round-cell  Sarcoma  " 

of  the  Upper  Part  of  the   Fibula,   showing  new    the    discaSC. 

bone  formation.     From  a  girl  of  sixteen.   (Warren  ^  ^^^:^^^  ^^  ^^^  diseased  bonCS,  the 

Museum,  Harvard  Medical  School.)  ' 

marrow  is  replaced  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  by  a  soft  mushy  growth  varying  from  a  whitish-gray  color  to  a  dark  red 
(Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  1).  In  some  places  the  growths  are  quite  sharply  defined 
from  the  normal  bone  marrow,  in  others  they  nierge  gradually  into  it,  while  in 
still  others  the  marrow  is  entirely  replaced  by  the  new-growth.  In  bones  like 
the  ribs  such  a  replacement  of  the  marrow  by  the  tumor  tissue  causes  the  cavity 
to  become  distended  until   it   is  separated  from  the    surrounding  tissues  by 
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a  mere  shell  of  eortical  l)one,  through  which  in  places  the  new-growth  may 
extend  into  the  soft  parts,  fom  ing  palpable  tumors.  Owing  to  this  extreme 
thinning  of  the  coitical  bone,  multiple  fractures  of  the  ribs  and  long  bones  are 
connnon.  In  advanced  cases  the  ribs  may  be  entirely  destroyed  and  their  con- 
tinuity lost  in  masses  of  tumor  tissue.  In  the  other  bones  the  changes  are 
similar  in  appearance  to  those  in  the  ribs.  In  the  vertebrse  the  softening  of 
the  bodies  causes  defornrity,  with  pressure  on  the  cord  and  the  degenerative 
changes  resulting  therefrom.  In  the  skull  the  cortical  bone  is  destroyed  early, 
leaving  irregular,  circular  defects  with  rough  edges,  filled  v.iih  the  tumor  growth. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  description  of  the  microscopic  findings, 
many  of  the  ca.ses  having  been  jioorly  rejiorted.  ^Microscopically,  the  tumors 
show  a  delicate  stroma  in  which  lie,  loosely,  round  cells,  singly,  or  closely  packed 
together;  but  when  they  are  under  pressure  the  cells  assume  a  polyhedral 
shape.  They  vary  somewhat  in  size  in  different  cases  and  even  in  the  same 
case.  Thus,  for  examijle,  a  comparison  of  the  slides  of  Wright's  case  with  those 
from  Thomas'  reveals  the  fact  that  the  cells  in  the  latter  are  distinctly  larger, 
although  they  evidently  belong  to  the  same  type  of  tumor.  The  nucleus  is  of 
large  size,  of  a  .somewhat  irregular  shape,  and  usually  eccentrically  placed.  It 
has  a  distinct  nuclear  membrane  and  presents  a  well-marked  central  nucleolus, 
which,  in  .sections  stained  with  alkaline  methylene  Ijlue  and  eosin,  manifests  a 
distinctly  ])inkish  color.  Around  tlie  borders  of  th(>  nucleus  are  many  dense 
masses  of  chromatin  which  are  in  close  lelation  to  the  membrane,  the  central 
portion  of  the  nucleus  being  clear.  The  protoplasm  has  a  finely  granular  a]> 
pearance,  but  these  granules  do  not  stain  as  do  those  of  the  neutrophilic  mj'elo- 
cyte.  Some  of  the  cells  are  large  and  multinuclear  and  the  protoplasm  often 
shows  vacuoles,  tlie  products  of  degeneration  (Fig.  198).  In  most  cases  no 
mitotic  figures  have  been  observed,  but  appearances  pointing  to  amitotic  divi- 
sion have  lieen  seen  in  many  of  the  tunioi-s.  The  derivation  of  these  cells  is 
still  doubtful.  A\'i-ight  was  the  first  to  point  out  their  .similarity  to  plasma  cells; 
and,  while  some  oliservers  agree  with  Wright,  others  believe  that  the  cells  are 
derived  from  the  myelocytes.  McCalluni  calls  attention  to  their  similarity  to 
the  young  myelocyte,  Avhich  does  not  show  the  neutrophilic  granules,  and  he 
traces  the  gradual  transition  fronr  normal  marrow  to  tumor  structui-e.  The 
tumors  are  va.scular  and  show  many  areas  of  hemorrhage. 

Urine. — The  interest  in  the  urine  centres  in  the  pres(>nce  of  an  albuminous 
body  which  was  first  described  by  Bence-Jones  in  1848.  This  body  was  thought 
to  be  albumose,  but  recently  there  has  been  con.siderable  discussion  as  to  its 
exact  nature.  It  is  not  absolutely  constant,  but  is  probably  present  at  some 
time  during  the  course  of  the  disea.se.  In  nearly  all  the  cases  it  appears  as  an 
eaily,  a  late,  or  a  transient  sj'mptom.  Fitz  has  mentioned  its  presence  in  a 
case  of  n!y\(edenia,  and  A.skanazy  ob.-^erved  it  in  a  case  of  lymphatic  leuk.Tmia; 
but,  as  a  rule,  although  traces  are  found  in  many  diseases,  it  is  never  present 
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ill  as  large  (|uaiititics  as  in  inu!ti])l('  inycloiiia.  MofTatt  has  cullcctpd  forty  cases, 
all  of  which,  witii  the  exccittioii  of  llie  t\\oiiot('(lal)o\-(',ai-('i)rol)ablycasesof iiiyc- 
loiua.  The  aiuouiit  of  this  albuminous  body  varies  up  to  six  per  cent,  but  isusu- 
allylcss  than  one  percent,and  maybe  regarded  as  an  almost  pathognomonic  sign. 

Blood. — The  blood  shows  the  changes  of  an  ananiiia  of  high  grade.  There 
is  no  leucocytosis,  and  the  differential  count  of  the  white  cells  is  normal. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  picture  of  the  disease  varies  greatly,  according  as 
to  whether  one  or  another  symptom  predominates.  Pain  I'eferred  to  the  l)ones, 
more  particularly  those  of  the  chest,  is  usually  the  first  symptom,  but  cases  have 
been  reported  in  which  pain  was  not  prominent,  the  chief  .symiitoms  of  the  dis- 
ease being  those  of  pernicious  ana^nia.  In  general,  pain  in  the  bones,  deform- 
ity, spontaneous  fracture,  progressive  aiuemia,  and  Bcnce-Jones  albumosuria 
are  the  cardinal  sjoriptoms. 

Hamburger  has  divided  the  disease,  for  convenience,  into  four  main  types, 
according  as  to  whether  one  or  another  symptom  predominates.  In  the  first 
class  are  those  cases  in  which  attention  is  first  called  to  pain  in  the  bone  affected, 
usually  one  of  the  ribs,  followed  by  deformity  of  the  chest  and  spine,  with  the 
resulting  kyphosis  and  symptoms  due  to  pressure  on  the  cord — paralysis,  pares- 
thesias, incontinence,  etc.  The  pain  is  usually  dull,  but  is  sometimes  lancinat- 
ing, and  is  often  interspersed  with  periods  of  comparative  comfort. 

In  the  second  class  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  the  foregoing,  liut  at  the 
same  time  there  are  present  multiple  tumors  of  the  ribs,  sternum,  spine,  often 
of  the  skull,  and  sometimes  of  the  extremities — tumors  which  are  usually  soft 
and  which  are  often  associated  with  the  symptoms  and  deformities  that  result 
from  multiple  fractures. 

In  the  third  class  belong  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  runs  a  rapid  course 
and  of  which  the  chief  symptoms  are  those  of  a  pernicious  antemia — cachexia, 
fever,  sweats,  hiemoptysis,  subcutaneous  hemorrhages,  and  effusion  into  the 
serous  cavities,  the  bone  symptoms  being  in  abeyance.  Enlarged  spleen  and 
lymph  nodes,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  neuralgia  may  also  be  present. 

In  the  fourth  class  are  included  those  cases  in  which  there  are  prominent 
nervous  symptoms  which  are  not  due  to  jjressure,  viz.,  antesthesias,  partesthe- 
sias,  and  locom.otive  disturbances,  and  paralyses  such  as  the  hypoglossal  pai-al- 
ysis  spoken  of  by  Senator. 

Diagnosis. — So  far  as  the  diagnosis  is  concerned  the  chief  points  are"  The 
presence  of  multiple  bone  tumors,  either  palpable  or  demonstrable  with  the 
x-ray,  some  pain  and  deformity,  the  presence  of  albumose  in  the  urine,  and  the 
negative  results  of  an  examination  of  the  blood.  In  making  a  differential  diag- 
nosis it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  osteomalacia,  osteoporosis,  osteitis  defor- 
mans, osteomyelitis,  multiple  sarcoma,  chloroma,  and  certain  blood  and  nerv- 
ous diseases;  but,  if  the  examination  is  made  with  due  care,  all  these  may  be 
easily  excluded. 
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Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  invariably  hatl,  tiie  disease  running  its  coui'se, 
apparently  uninfluenced  by  treatment,  in  from  two  months  to  seven  years. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  imsatisfactory,  and  no  surgical  measures, 
except  for  the  relief  of  symptoms,  are  of  any  avail.  In  Thomas'  case  and 
one  other  unpublished  case  where  paralysis  was  caused  by  a  kyphosis  due  to 
the  disease  invading  the  vertebra^,  marked  relief  was  afforded  by  a  laniinectomy. 
Exposure  to  the  Roentgen  rays  has  been  suggested  because  of  the  alleged  bene- 
ficial results  obtained  by  their  use  in  some  other  forms  of  sarcoma,  but  their 
employment  will  not  probably  influence  materially  the  course  of  the  disease. 
Coley's  serum  was  employed  in  Thomas'  case  with  some  apparent  success  in 
temporarily  relieving  symptoms,  although  the  patient  eventually  succumbed 
to  the  disease.  The  dose  was  four  minims  every  three  days,  and  this  was  in- 
creased later  to  eight  minims. 

Tile  disease  should  be  treated  on  general  principles  and  the  symptoms  met 
as  they  ari.se.  Ice  was  useful  in  one  ca.se  in  relieving  j^ain,  but  usually  it  is  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  morphine. 


ENDOTHELIOMA. 

Endothelioma  of  bone  is  a  rare  tumor,  and  originates,  as  elsewhere,  from 
the  endothelial  cells  of  the  blood-vessels  or  from  those  of  the  lining  of  the  peri- 
vascular lymph  spaces.  Hildebrand,  in  1S91,  found  8  cases  in  the  liteiatuie, 
and  recently  Howard  and  Crile  have  collected  23,  but  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  certain  of  the  reported  cases  represent  metastatic  dcj)Osits  of  a  hyperneph- 
roma, the  original  focus  having  been  overlooked.  Albrecht,  in  a  collection  of 
28  cases  of  hypernephroma,  found  metastases  in  the  bones  eight  times,  all  of 
them  closely  reseml)ling  primary  endothelioma.  On  the  othei'  hand,  probably 
some  cases  of  endothelioma  of  bone  have  bc^en  reported  as  primary  bone  cancer. 

As  to  the  etiology  little  is  known.  Ti-auma  has  been  mentioned  in  a  few 
cases,  but  probably  it  is  of  minor  significance.  The  tuniors  occur  at  any  time 
of  life,  but  are  distinctly  more  common  after  fortv  than  before  that  age,  in  this 
respect  resembling  carcinoma.  The  sexes  are  about  equally  affected,  the  tumor 
being  slightly  more  common  in  the  male.  Endotheliomata  occur  most  com- 
monly in  the  long  bones,  but  the}'  are  also  seen  in  the  flat  bones,  notably  on  the 
cranium.  An  unusual  feature  of  these  tumors  is  their  multiplicity.  Thus,  m  1.3 
cases  in  which  the  bones  were  carefully  examined,  9  showed  more  than  one  bone 
affected  and  4  showed  multiple  tumors  of  a  single  bone.  Wliether  these  tumors 
start  simultaneously,  or  whether  one  is  the  primary  focus  and  the  others  are 
secondary  to  it,  are  questions  which  still  remain  unsettled. 

Pdthohgy. — luidotheliomata  usually  originate  in  tlu>  medulla  at  the  ejii- 
physeal  end  of  a  long  Ixjne,  as  is  true  of  .sarcoma,  this  being  the  poi-ticm  of  the 
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bone  richest  in  Ijiood-vi'sscls.  Tliey  may  deM-iop,  iiowcvcr,  lieiicatli  tiio  peri- 
osteum or  ill  the  slial'l.  The  tumors  themselves  are  soft  and  surrounded  by  a 
definite  caiJ.sule  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  or  bone.  On  section,  they  are  red- 
disli  or  gray  in  color  and  present  numerous  cavities  filled  with  blood,  but  they 
never  contain  bone.  Histologically,  there  is  some  discussion  as  to  the  exact 
point  of  oi'lgin  of  these  tumors.  As  the  perithelial  cells  of  W'aldcyer  are  not 
seen  around  the  small  vessels  in  the  bone,  Howard  and  Crile  conclude  that  two 
varieties  can  be  distinguished:  (1)  those  ari-sing  from  the  lym])h  vessels,  and 
(2)  those  arising  from  the  endothelium  of  the  blood-vessels  or  perivascular  lymph 
spaces.  Microscopically,  the  tumors  are  (juite  characteristic,  and  two  types 
can  be  distinguished,  depending  somewhat  on  the  arrangement  of  the  ve.ssels. 
Thus,  if  the  vessels  preserve  their  normal  relations  the  cells  are  seen  in  long 
columns — the  tubular  type;  whereas,  if  the  normal  arrangement  of  the  vessels 
is  lost,  the  alveolar  disposition  of  the  cells  is  seen.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a 
fact  that  both  modes  of  arrangement  ai'e  usually  demonstrable  in  the  same 
tumor.  In  the  alveolar  ty])e  the  cells  are  seen  in  radiating  concentric  layers 
about  a  central  lumen,  wiiicli  reijresents  the  ve.s.sel  around  which  they  origi- 
nated. In  some  tumors  tlie  cells  are  separated  from  the  lumen  (which  may  or 
may  not  contain  blood)  by  a  thin  layer  of  connective  tissue,  wliich  would  be 
the  case  if  they  originated  from  the  perivascular  lymph  spaces,  wliile  in  others 
they  form  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  In  the  early  stages  the  alveoli  are  separated 
by  considerable  fibrous  tissue,  but,  as  the  tumor  grows,  this  fibrous  tissue  dis- 
appears and  the  cells  around  one  vessel  appear  in  direct  contact  with  those 
around  an  adjoining  vessel.  Degenerati^■e  changes  are  conunon,  and  at  times 
hyaline  bodies  are  seen  among  the  cells  or  as  droj^s  in  the  protoplasm  (cylin- 
droma). In  the  endotheliomata  which  are  said  to  arise  from  the  lymph  vessels, 
the  cells  ai-e  similar  to  those  of  the  foregoing  A'ariety,  but  they  have  no  definite 
arrangement  and  are  not  ^'isibly  comiected  with  the  vessels.  The.v  closely  re- 
semble carcinomata. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  air  similar  to  those  of  sarcoma;  there  is  a  tumor 
which  originates  as  a  fusiform  swelling  near  the  epiphysis  in  the  long  bones, 
or  as  a  lobulated  swelling  in  the  flat  bones,  and  is  accompanied  by  some  pain 
and  progressive  cachexia.  The  consistency  varies  from  soft  to  hard,  accoi-d- 
ing  to  whether  there  is  a  fibrous  or  a  bony  capsule.  If  it  be  soft,  there  may  be 
an  expansile  pulsation  and  the  tumor  may  be  reduced  perceptibly  in  size  l)y 
pressure,  while  on  auscultation  in  these  cases  a  bruit  synchronous  with  the 
heart  sounds  may  be  heard  as  in  an  aneurism.  In  some  cases  also  the  growth 
will  diminish  in  size  when  pressure  is  made  on  the  jnain  artery  of  the  limb. 
The  bruit  is  caused  by  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  large  sinuses. 

Diagnosis. — Clinically,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  diagno.sis  between  sar- 
coma and  endothelioma.  The  late  age  at  which  the  tumor  occiu's  and  also  the 
presence  of  multiple  growths  may  be  suggestive.     Microscopically,  the  arrange- 
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nient  of  the  celLs  in  alveoli  of  large  .-size  and  of  uniform  t}'pe,  so  placed  that  they 
constitute  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  the  presence  of  Iwaline  degeneration,  and 
the  absence  of  bone,  are  features  quite  distinctive  of  endothelioma.  In  angio- 
sarcoma the  cells  are  not  of  uniform  type,  and  bone  is  usually  i)resent.  The 
possibility  of  the  tumor  being  a  juetastatic  adrenal  growth  should  be  borne  in 
inind. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  sarcoma.  In  the  long  bones, 
in  view  of  the  malignancy  of  the  growth  and  its  tendency  to  extend  up  the 
marrow  cavity,  amputation  is  to  be  advised. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  bad,  as  about  two-thirds  of  the  tumors  are 
multiple  or  have  already  formed  metastases  at  the  time  when  the}-  are  first 
seen.  When  a  single  bone  is  affected  and  it  is  possible  to  amputate,  and  if  also 
the  disease  is  seen  in  its  earlv  stages,  there  is  a  chance  of  effecting  a  cure. 


OIK  )XT(  ).M.\. 

Odontoma  is  the  name  that  has  been  a]>plie(l  to  those  tumors  of  the  jaws 
which  originate  from  some  part  of  a  malformed  tooth  germ.  These  tumors 
vary  greatly  in  appearance  and  tyj^e,  and,  at  first  glance,  appear  to  ha\-e  noth- 
ing in  coiiniKin.  but  a  can-ful  ^tU(ly  shows  that  they  all  develop  from  the  teeth, 
the  form  of  tumor  varying  according  t(j  tlu'  portion  of  the  tooth  follicle  from 
which  they  arise.  As  the  tooth  is  foi'iiied  partly  from  the  ectoderm  and  partly 
from  the  mesoderm,  the  reason  for  this  variation  is  at  once  obvious,  some  of  the 
tumors  forming  wholly  from  the  mesenchymal  tissues  (fibroma,  etc.),  others 
from  the  epithelium  (adamantine  epithelioma,  dentigerous  cysts,  etc.),  while 
still  others  originate  from  both  layers,  one  or  the  other  usually  predominating. 
The  names  often  applied  are  based  on  the  appearance  of  the  tumors  and  gi\-e 
no  suggestion  of  their  origin.  Although,  therefore,  some  are  clearly  epithelial 
while  others  are  connective-tissue  tumors,  it  seems  best,  when  the  etiology  is 
considered,  to  follow  the  classification  suggested  by  Bland-Sutton*  and  group 
all  of  these  growths  under  the  common  heading  of  odontoma  or  "  tooth  tumors.'' 

For  a  ])roper  understanding  of  these  tumors  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  formation  of  the  teeth  as  it  normally  occurs.  At  about  the  sixth 
week  of  embryonic  life  a  thickened  l)and  of  ectodermal  tissue  is  seen  undi-r  the 
primiti\e  oral  ei)ithelium,  in  the  position  of  the  gums,  extending  liackward  in 
an  unbroken  fine  toward  the  mandibular  articulation.  Over  this  a  groove — 
known  as  the  dental  groove — is  soon  seen  growing  into  the  mesoderniic  tissue. 

Tliis  dental  groove  constitutes  a  common  e])ithelial  invagination,  the  further 
development  of  the  individual  teeth  being  marked  by  local  thickenings— the 
first  indications  of  the  enamel  organs  of  the  temporary  teeth,  organs  whicli  are 

*  "Tumors.   Innocent    anil   Muliun." 
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Fio.  20S. — Section  of  tlie  Papilla  of  the  Tooth  in  its 
Earliest  Stage.      (Magnified  110  diameters.) 


Fig.  207. — Section  of  the  Rudimentary 
Enamel  Organ,  only  separated  from  the 
buccal  epithelium  by  the  dental  ridge. 
(Maguifieil  110  diameters.) 
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Fig.  209. — Section  througli  tlie  Papilla  of  the 
Tooth  at  a  More  Atlvanced  Stage  of  Develop- 
ment. The  enamel  pulp  is  becoming  differenti- 
ated.    (Magnified  110  diameters.) 


Fig.  210.— a  Still  Later  Stage  in  the  Devel- 
opment of  the  Tooth.  The  illustration  shows 
tlie  outgrowth  from  the  rudimentary  enamel 
germ,  which  later  forms  the  enamel  organ  of  the 
jiermanent  tooth.  There  is  some  differentiation 
of  the  odontoblasts.      (Magnified  40  diameters.) 


FiG.s.  207  to  210. — Sections  of  a  Milk-Tootli  of  a  Sheep  Embryo,  sliowing  four  different  stages  of 
development.     The  specimen  was  taken  from  the  lower  jaw.     (Bohm  and  Davidoff.) 

a,  Epithelium  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth;  h,  basal  layer  of  the  same;  c,  superficial  cells  of  the 
enamel  organ;  d,  enamel  pulp;  p.  papilla  of  the  tooth;  .s,  adamantoblasts ;  o,  odontoblasts;  S, 
enamel  organ  of  the  permanent  tooth;  r.  portion  of  the  enamel  germ  of  the  milk  tooth;  i/,  adjacent 
connective  tissue. 
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of  ectodermal  origin  (Fig.  207).  The  intervening  portion  of  the  dental  ridge 
then  disappears,  and  the  enamel  organs  are  seen  at  this  period  of  develojiment 
as  epithelial  tongues  projecting  into  the  mesodermic  tissue.  As  the  forjuation 
(if  the  teeth  progresses,  the  lower  portion  of  the  enamel  organ  becomes  flattened 
and  presents  a  cup-shaped  depression,  while  the  connection  with  the  epithelium 
covering  the  gums  becomes  at  the  same  time  less  marked  and  finally  disappears 
(Fig.  208).  Coincidenth'  with  these  changes  the  mesodermic  tissue  in  the 
\-icinity  shows  condensation  and  forms  the  dental  jiaiiilla  which  grows  upward 
into  the  cup-shajied  depression  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  enamel  organ.  This 
process  continues  until  the  enamel  organ  covers  about  two-thirds  of  the  dental 
papilla.  The  inner  portion  of  the  enamel  organ  soon  undergoes  a  myxomatous 
degenerative  change,  tlie  gro^tli  of  the  enamel  occurring  only  from  the  inner 
layer  of  colunmar  epithelial  cells,  and  the  inner  and  outer  layers  finally  coalesce 
and  form  the  cap  of  the  tooth  (Fig.  209).  The  description  of  the  formation  of 
the  enamel,  as  given  above,  has  reference  to  the  temporary  teeth,  the  enamel 
organ  of  the  permanent  teeth  being  formed  from  a  bud  that  grows  out  of  the 
atrophied  epithelial  canal  which  fornierly  connected  the  primary  enamel  organ 
with  the  oral  epithelium.  As  these  changes  are  taking  place  the  mesodermic 
tissue  in  the  vicinity  becomes  denser  and  eventually  forms  a  fibrous  sac  enclos- 
ing the  tooth  and  knoWTi  as  the  tooth  sac  (Fig.  210). 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  tumors  that  originate  from  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  tooth  follicle  present  ^\^dely  different  characteristics,  and  also  how 
tumors  that  arise  from  the  same  ])ortions  of  the  follicle  vary  according  to  the 
stage  of  developnient  of  that  ]iortion  at  the  time  of  their  origin.  Thus,  a  tumor 
originating  from  any  portion  of  the  tlental  jjapilla  in  its  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment would  be  somewhat  conglomerate,  but  if  it  arose  later,  after  the  papilla 
had  become  differentiated  into  the  roots  and  cementum,  the  composition  of  the 
tumor  would  depend-  on  the  portion  of  the  papilla  from  which  it  started.  In 
the  same  manner  tumors  may  form  late  from  the  enamel  oi-gan,  in  which  case 
they  show  characteristic  columnar  epithelium:  or  they  maj'  arise  from  rem- 
nants of  the  epithelium  which  connected  the  enaniel  oi-gan  with  the  oral  nm- 
cous  membrane  (paradental  epithelial  debris),  in  which  case  they  may  contain 
stratified  squamous  epithelium  derived  originally  from  the  gum  and  not  so 
highly  differentiated  as  that  of  the  enamel  organ  in  the  later  stages.  The  mixed 
fcjrms,  in  which  several  of  the  tissues  forming  the  teeth  are  present  at  different 
stages  of  development,  display  a  very  complicated  histological  picture. 

In  man  the  epithelial  type  of  odontoma  is  the  more  common,  and  the  tumors 
of  this  type  are  seen  as  cysts  lined  with  columnar  or  cuboidal  epithelium  or 
containing  gland-like  areas  in  their  wall.  The  odontomas  of  the  fibrous  type, 
although  they  do  occur  in  man,  are  more  apt  to  l)e  .seen  in  animals.  Many 
classifications  of  these  tumors  have  been  given. 

Broea  distinguishes  four  varieties:  (1)   Emliryoplastic  odontomas,  (2)  odon- 
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toplaslic  odontomas,  (.'3)  coronary  odontninas,  (I)  radicnlar  odontomas.  Other 
autliorities  distinguish  bclwccn  lil)rous  and  epithelial  tumors  of  tiie  jaw  originat- 
ing from  the  teeth.  Still  otliers  speak  of  cystic  and  soHd  tumors  of  tlie  jaw, 
assuming,  erroneously,  that  all  the  cysts  have  a  common  origin. 

The  classification  adopted  l)y  Bland-Sutton  is  based  on  the  emhryological 
origin  of  these  tumors  and  is  hy  far  the  most  comprehensive,  although  at  first 
glance  it  is  rather  complicated.     His  classification  is  as  follows: 

Epithelial  oildiildiua  (from  the  enamel  organ)- 

Folliciilar        "  | 

Fibrous  "  ,,  ,,      r  n-  i  \ 

■     (Irom   the   follicle). 
Cementous 

Compound    follicular      J 

Radicular  odontoma  (from  the  root). 

Com]30site         '"  (from  the  whole  sjerm). 


Of  these,  the  eiiithelial,  follicular,  and  composite  forms  are  commonly  cystic. 

Etiology. — The  etiology  of  odontomas,  ajiart  from  the  fact  that  they  ari.se 
from  the  tooth  germ,  is  ob.scure.  Failure  of  the  tooth  to  erupt  is  not  alone 
sufficient  cause,  inasmuch  as  perfectly  formed,  vmerupled  teeth  occur  with  com- 
parative frequency  and  as  a  rule  ri.se  give  to  no  symi)toms.  Non-eruption  of 
certain  teeth  has  been  mentioned  by  certain  writers  as  ix'ing  hereditary.  Rachi- 
tis in  certain  cases  probably  plays  some  rcjle,  but  it  certainly  is  not  present  in 
all.  Females  are  slightly  more  conmronly  affected  than  males,  and  the  lower 
jaw — if  all  the  different  forms  of  tumors  be  taken  into  consideration — is  some- 
what more  often  in^•olved  than  the  upper.  The  tumors  appear  at  about  the 
time  when  the  tooth  from  which  they  originate  should  erupt,  and  are,  there- 
fore, usually  seen  in  children  and  young  adults,  being  commonest  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  children  of  five 
years  and  also  in  old  people;  in  the  latter,  however,  they  are  usually  of  long 
duration.  They  are  seen  in  connection  with  the  pei'manent  teeth,  but  a  few  rare 
cases  have  been  reported  in  connection  with  the  temporary  set.  The  common- 
est teeth  affected  are  the  molars,  and  next  to  the.se  the  canines,  while  the  other 
teeth  are  affected  only  rarely,  1)ut  with  about  equal  frequency.  In  all  forms, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  radicular  and  those  in  -which  the  growth 
starts  from  epithelial  debris,  the  tooth  affected  is  missing  from  the  jaw.  In 
the  radicular  form,  however,  the  cro^^'n  of  the  tooth  may  be  perfectly  formed. 

Epithelial  Odontoma. — (Synonyms:  adamantine  epithelioma,  adamantino- 
ma, cystic  carcinoma,  adeno-sarcoma  of  jaw,  nmltilocular  dentigerous  cyst,  cyst- 
adenoma  of  the  jaw.)  These  tumors  are  usually  seen  somewhat  later  in  life  than 
the  other  forms  of  odontoma,  Pincus,*  in  a  collection  of  twenty-five  cases  of  cyst- 
adenoma  of  the  jaw,  placing  the  age  between  twenty  and  forty.  In  some  cases 
*  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  1904,  Ixxii.,  99.5. 
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they  start  from  the  enamel  organ  proper,  hut  in  many  eases  the  patient  presents 
a  full  set  of  teeth,  and  in  these  cases  the  tumors  prol)aljly  originate  from  epi- 
thelial debris.  The  lower  jaw  is  much  more  often  affected  than  the  upper,  the 
tumor  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  bone  and  slowly  distending  it;  and, 
although  the  growth  may  be  situated  near  the  alveolar  border,  it  is  more  often 
located  in  the  body  of  the  jaw  at  some  distance  from  the  teeth.  Females  are 
somewhat  more  fre(]uently  affected  than  males:  in  the  collection  of  cases  made 
by  Pincus  the  projiortion  was  16  females  to  1)  males:  in  that  of  Steensland*  it 


Fig.  L'll. 


Porti 


I'f  the  Wall  of  a  Cy.<itic  Epithelial  Odontoma  {Adamantine  Epithelioma). 
if  the  jaw;   6,  fibrous  tissue;   c,  adamantine  epithelium.      (Original.) 


was  10  females  to  S  males.  On  section,  the  tumor  ap])ears  in  tlie  form  of  a  col- 
lection of  irregularly  shaped  multilocular  cysts,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by 
a  thin  shell  of  bone,  from  the  sides  of  which  fine  bony  trabecular  often  penetrate 
between  the  indivitlual  cysts.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  trabecuhe  are  fibrous. 
The  cysts  ^-ary  greatly  in  number  and  size,  rarely  being  more  than  2  cm.  in 
diameter.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  tumors  appear  nearly  solid,  the  cystic 
dilatation  Ix'ing  demonstrable  only  with  the  micro.scojie.  They  arc  filled  with 
either  a  colloid-like  material  or,  more  conmionly,  with  a  bro\Miish  or  reddish 
fluid  containing  cholesterin  crystals.  Microscopically,  the  bony  shell  surround- 
ing the  tumor  is  irregular  and  [jre.sents  many  osteoblasts  and  osteoclasts.  The 
*Jour.  Exper.  Med.  vi     :577,  19(14. 
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cysts  are  separated  by  a  conncrtixc-l issue  stroma  in  wliicli  aijpcar  Ijranching 
clefts,  irregular  in  shape  and  lined  with  eolunuiar  c'ljitheliuni  tlerivcd  fi'om  the 
enamel  organ  and  of  eharactcristic  appearance.  Some  of  the  epithelium  is 
cuboidal  in  form,  and  at  times  two  layers  can  be  distinguished.  Under  the 
epithelium  is  a  loose  tissue  composed  of  branching  stellate  cells  which  represent 
the  enamel  ]nilj).  The  tumors  of  this  class  resemble  very  closely  at  first  glance 
those  whicli  l)elong  under  the  heading  of  Adeno-carcinoma.     (Fig.  211.) 

Follicular  Odontoma  i  Dcntigerous  Cysts). — These  tumors  probably  con- 
stitute the  most  common  foiiu  of  odontoma.  They  arise  from  the  tooth  fol- 
licle and  they  represent  tiic  distended  sac.  They  are  benign  and  of  slow 
growth,  but  occasionally,  especially  if  they  originate  in  the  upper  jaw  where 
they  encroach  upon  the  antrum,  they  attain  enormous  dimensions.  The  com- 
mon form  is  seen  as  a  flattened  swelling  of  the  jaw  below  the  alveolus  on  the 
outer  surface,  rarely  being  present  in  the  centre  of  the  jaw  or  on  its  inner  as- 
pect. Pathologically,  they  consist  of  a  imiloculai'  cyst  of  irregular  shape  in 
the  substance  of  the  bone,  Mnth  fibrous  walls  of  varying  thickness.  These  are 
lined  with  granulation  tissue  and  are  filled  \\ith  dark-colored  blood  and  detri- 
tus, and  u.sually  contain  some  portion  of  the  tooth  from  which  they  arise,  this 
tooth  being  missing  in  the  jaw. 

There  is  a  type  of  cyst,  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  which  clinically 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  these  dentigerous  cysts.  They  are  lined  with  epi- 
thelium, usually  stratified,  and  contain  thick  yellowish  material,  rich  in  choles- 
terin  crystals.  They  are  seen  where  there  is  the  full  complement  of  teeth  and 
arise  from  paradental  rests.  They  are  probably  what  some  of  the  authors 
term  dei'iuoid  cysts  of  the  jaw. 

Fibrous  Odontoma  (Central  Fibroma  oj  Jaw). — These  tumors  also  develop 
from  the  tooth  follicle,  and  all  grades  may  be  seen  from  the  thin-walled  cyst  to 
the  solid  fibioma.  The  fibromata  are  firm,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  on  section 
usually  show  in  their  centre  some  portions  of  the  tooth  from  whose  sac  they 
arise.  Microscopically,  they  are  composed  of  dense,  fibrous  tissue,  having  a 
somewhat  lamellated  arrangement  and  in  places  calcified.  These  tumors  have 
been,  when  cellular,  often  mistaken  for  sarcoma.  Almost  all  of  the  fibromata 
of  the  jaw  probably  belong  to  the  odontomata,  and  Blauel,  in  a  collection  of 
40  cases,  among  which  wci'e  3  of  his  own,  comes  to  this  conclusion.  Of  this 
total  of  40  cases  only  11  were  of  central  origin. 

The  cementoma  of  Bland-Sutton  is  a  completely  calcified  fibrous  odontoma 
and  is  rare  in  man. 

Compound  Follicular  Odontoma.— The  tumors  of  this  class  also  arise 
from  the  follicle  and  are  in  reality  only  a  A-ariation  of  the  fibrous  form.  The 
name  is  applied  to  those  tumors  which  ai'e  composed  mainly  of  fibrous  tissue, 
but  which  are  somewhat  cystic,  and  which  show  in  the  cyst  walls  numerous  cal- 
cified areas.     Owing  to  a  faulty  de\-elopment  of  the  other  portion,s  of  the  tooth 
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germ,  they  often  contain  irregular  small  masses  of  cementum,  enamel,  and  den- 
tine, simulating  small  misfomied  teeth.  These  bodies  may  be  present  in  large 
numbers. 

Radicular  odontomas  are  formed  fi'om  the  root  of  tlie  tooth,  as  the  name 
implies,  and  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  man. 

Composite  Odontoma. — This  name  has  been  applied  Ijy  Bland-Sutton  to  those 
irregular,  sometimes  partly  cystic  tumors  which  are  formed  of  a  conglomerate 
mass  of  dentine,  cementum,  and  enamel,  and  at  times  reach  an  enormous  size. 
They  are  similar  to  the  compound  follicular  form. 

C3'sts  are  also  seen  in  connection  with  the  roots  of  the  permanent  teeth :  they 
vary  in  size  up  to  2  cm.  in  diameter,  but  are  usually  much  smaller.  These  cysts 
are  lined  with  granulation  tissue,  and,  as  they  are  often  seen  with  a  diseased 
tooth,  they  are  conmionly  spoken  of  as  being  of  inflanunatory  origin.  Accord- 
ing to  other  authorities  they  represent  remains  of  the  tooth  sac. 

Symptoms. — Apart  from  tho.se  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  tumor  there  are 
few  symptoms  connected  with  the  odontomata.  They  appear  as  painless  swellings 
at  about  the  time  when  the  tooth  from  which  they  arise  should  erupt,  and  they 
slowly  expand  the  jaw,  growing,  as  a  rule,  outward.  They  are  of  slow  growth,  not 
attaining  a  large  size  for  many  years.  If  in  the  upper  jaw  they  invade  the  an- 
trum, and  if  they  remain  untreated  they  may  eventually  attain  an  enormous  size, 
causing  great  deformity  of  the  cheeks,  nares,  and  jaws,  and  even  encroaching 
on  the  orbit.  Symjitoms  due  to  pressure  on  the  neighboring  nerves  and  organs, 
and  trouble  with  breathing  and  deglutition  may  be  present.  Pain  is  not  com- 
mon. Ulceration  may  occur  and  the  cervical  lymph  nodes  may  be  enlarged. 
If  the  growth  is  cystic  the  crackling  sensation  obtained  in  all  soft  tumors  con- 
tained in  a  thin-walled  bony  cavity  may  be  elicited.  If  the  tumor  originated 
from  a  tooth,  as  is  usually  the  case,  and  not  from  epithelial  debris,  examina- 
tion of  the  teeth  will  show  one  to  be  lacking. 

Diagnosis. — A  tumor  that  arises  in  a  j'oung  adult  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  jaw,  that  has  a  smooth  outline,  and  that  causes  the  jaw  to  bulge  outward, 
is,  when  associated  with  an  uneruptcd  tooth,  strongly  suggestive  of  an  odontoma. 
Other  tumors  which  arise  in  this  region  and  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  it 
are  carcinomata,  sarcomata,  exostoses,  and  chondromas.  Exostoses  are  usually 
superficial,  as  are  also  chondromas,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  harder,  nodu- 
lar, and  more  circumscribed,  a  distinction,  however,  which  it  is  difficult  to  make 
in  some  cases.  The  x-ray  is  of  value  in  certain  cases  in  differentiating  between 
osteomata  and  cystic  odontomata.  Carcinoma  is  a  disease  of  later  life,  is  much 
more  common  in  the  upper  than  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  associated,  when  origi- 
nating in  the  oral  cavity,  with  early  ulceration.  Sarcoma,  particularly  when  the 
odontoma  is  solid  and  is  located  in  the  upper  jaw  or  at  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  cannot  in  many  cases  be  ruled  out,  especially  if  there  is  a  full  complement 
of  teeth.     In  any  case,  if  the  presence  of  an  odontoma  is  suspected  and  if  a 
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major  operation  is  coiitoinijiated,  tapping — which  in  the  case  of  a  cyst  will  ini- 
luodiately  clear  up  the  diagnosis — should  first  be  resorted  to.  (Jreat  care  should 
also  be  taken  in  making  a  pathological  diagnosis  from  small  Ints  of  tissue  re- 
moved from  the  outer  portions  of  the  growth,  as  the  fibious  forms  arc  often  very 
cellular,  ix'sembling  spindle-cell  sarcomata,  and  as  all  forms  may  contain  giant 
cells. 

Treatment. — It  should  be  l)orne  in  mind  that  all  the  foi'ms  of  these  growths 
are  essentially  benign,  and  that  a  radical  ojieration  is  rarely  justifiable.  The 
treatment  naturally  A'aries  with  the  size  and  position  of  the  tumor,  and  each 
case  must  be  considered  separately  and  treated  according  to  its  individual 
re(iuirements.  In  odontomas  of  the  epithelial  variety,  excision  should  be  done, 
care  being  taken  to  remove  all  the  growth,  but  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  remove 
half  of  the  jaw. 

In  the  common  follicular  type,  or  tlcntigei'ous  cyst,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remove  the  anterior  wall  and  curette  the  interior.  In  the  other  rarer  forms, 
excision  of  the  gi-owth  should  be  practised.  The  fibromata  are  at  times  easily 
shelled  out,  while  in  other  cases  it  is  necessary  to  remove  some  of  the  bone. 

Prognosis. — In  the  epithelial  variety,  recuirences  have  been  reported  after 
complete  excision,  but  these  recurrent  growths  are,  as  a  rule,  local,  and  can  be 
easily  removed,  although  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  tumor  assuming  a  malig- 
nant charactei'.  In  the  other  forms,  jiarticularly  the  cystic,  the  prognosis,  with 
operation,  is  favorable,  and  if  the  gro^\'th  is  of  small  size  the  resulting  deformity 
will  be  slight  or  th?re  mav  be  none  whatever. 


EPITHELIAL   TUMORS. 

Primary  Epithelial  Tumors. 

Primary  ci)ithelial  tumors  of  lione,  with  the  exception  of  tho.se  which  de- 
velop from  cut-off  and  niis])laced  enibryonic  remains,  cannot  occur.  Other 
epithelial  tumors  of  bone  either  represent  metastases  or  are  due  to  the  direct 
extension  of  a  pathological  process.  The  older  literature  abomrds  in  reports  of 
cases  of  primary  cancer  of  the  bone,  but  these,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge, are  either  metastatic  growths  (the  original  focus  having  been  overlooked), 
hypernephromata,  endotheliomata,  or  angio-sarcomata. 

There  are  certain  epithelial  tumors  of  bone  of  developmental  origin,  and  of 
these  the  epithelial  odontoma  of  the  jaw,  which  arises  from  the  paradental 
e]3ithelial  debris,  is  the  best  example.  Another  example  is  furnished  by  the 
teratomatous  tumors  of  the  sacrum  w'hich  contain  epithelial  structures  and 
which  are  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  case  reported  by  Lubarsch. 

Epidermoid  cysts  of  the  bone  are  occasionally  seen,  and  of  these  the  cysts 
of  the  jaw  that  develop  from  the  paradental  epithelial  debris  are  the  most  com- 
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mon.  The  other  types  are  seen  ahnost  invariably  in  the  skull  and  represent 
embryonic  defects.  They  are  commonly  situated  at  the  fontanelles,  in  the 
median  line  or  in  the  temporal  region,  but  they  are  also  seen  around  the  orbit; 
they  closely  resemble  encephalocele.  AMien  opened,  they  are  seen  to  be  lined 
with  stratified  epithelium  and  to  contain  epithelial  debris,  cholesterin,  and  occa- 
sionally hair. 

Another  variety  i>;  at  times  seen  in  the  mastoid  process  (cholesteatoma), 
but  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  tumors  are  probably  due  to  retained  secretions  and 
are  not  true  new-growths. 

Secondary  Epitheli.\l  Tu.mors. 

Epithelial  tumors  may  involve  the  bone  either  as  the  result  of  a  metastatic 
process  or  by  a  direct  extension  of  the  disease.  Thus,  epithelioma  is  not  rarely 
seen  in  old,  granulating,  osteomyelitic  cavities  of  long  duration,  and  in  these 
cases  the  tumor  extends  often  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  medullary 
ca%-ity  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  marked  hyperostosis.  A  similar  condi- 
tion ma}'  be  seen  at  the  liase  of  chronic  ulcers  situated  over  bone,  and  in  old 
suppurating  bone  cavities  with  sinuses.  The  chief  characteristics  of  these 
tumors  are  their  slow  growth  and  the  marked  degree  of  the  accom]janying 
hyperostosis.  Of  the  cancers  that  involve  the  bone  by  direct  extension,  those 
of  the  jaw  are  the  commonest. 

Metastatic  epithelial  tumors  of  the  bone  are  not  uncommon;  antl  although 
all  forms  of  carcinoma  may  occasionall}-  form  bony  metastases,  secondary  in- 
^•olvement  of  bone  occurs,  as  a  general  rule,  in  only  a  few  cases.  In  20  cases  of 
metastatic  cancer  of  the  bone  the  site  of  the  original  tumor  was  as  follows*: 


Breast 5 

Stomach 4 

Rectum 3 

Lung     3 


Uterus 2 

Gallbladder 1 

(Esophagus 1 

General  carcinoma 1 


The  same  observer  also  reports  17  cases  of  metastatic  bone  cancer,  the  pri- 
mary focus  being  in  the  prostate.  Adeno-carcinoma  of  the  thyroid  is  also  jirone 
to  form  metastases  in  bone. 

As  will  be  observed  in  the  above  table,  the  commonest  cancers  affecting  the 
liones  are  those  of  the  breast,  particularly  the  slowly  gi'owing  scirrhous  varie- 
ties. These  form  metastases  early, — in  the  sternum  or  vertebra^,  occa.sionally 
in  the  humerus  or  skull,— but,  as  a  rule,  the  bone  metastases  are  confined  to 
the  upper  portion  of  the  body.  They  are  more  aiit  to  be  circumscribed  tvunors 
than  are  the  metastases  from  prostatic  cancer. 

In  the  male,  cancer  of  the  bone  is  most  commonly  secondary  to  carcinoma 
*  Fischer-Defoy :   Ccntrall.l.   f.  Ghir.,   100.5,   1076. 
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of  the  prostate,  and  the  luetastase.s  are  limited  to  the  pelvis,  the  kinibar  verte- 
bnr,  and  the  l)ones  of  the  lower  extremity.  In  tiiis  form  of  cancer  the  abdom- 
inal lymph  nudes  and  viscera  are  I'arely  in\()l\'ed,  the  metastases  being  present 
only  in  the  l>i>ne  and  the  ])arent  lumoi'  often  heino-  extremely  small,  von  Reck- 
linghansen  in  ISUl  was  the  first  lo  call  attention  to  this  condition  and  since 
then  many  cases  have  been  reported,  the  last  series  by  I'^ischer  Defoy.  One 
characteristic  of  these  tumors  is  their  preference  for  those  bones  which  are  under 
a  constant  strain  feither  a  push  or  a  pull),  as  is  ti-ue  of  the  femur  anil  the 
vertebra'. 

The  cells  in  cancer  of  the  bone  are  probably  carried  to  it  through  the  blood- 
vessels and  not  through  tlie  h'mph  channels,  as  is  usual  in  cancerous  metas- 
tases of  the  soft  parts.  They  lodge  in  the  bone,  as  tliere  the  capillaries  are 
large,  venous  in  character,  and  do  not  contain  nuiscular  tissue  in  their 
walls. 

Cancer  of  the  bone  may  be  either  single  or  multiple,  localized  or  diffuse, 
and  is  of  slow  growth.  The  localized  metastases  occur  as  single  tumors  in  the 
marrow,  and  there  gradually  destroy  the  bone,  while  at  the  same  time  a  new 
formation  of  bone  takes  place  around  the  growth.  However,  the  metastatic 
bone  cancer  most  ccmmonly  seen,  particularly  that  which  develops  seconda- 
rily to  cancer  of  the  prostate,  is  of  a  diffuse  character,  the  tumor  infiltrating  the 
bone  .slowly,  destroying  and  replacing  it.  Around  the  cancer  there  occurs  a 
marked  new  formation  of  bone,  and  bone  destruction,  osteoporosis,  osteosclero- 
sis, exostoses,  etc.,  are  seen  in  the  same  bone.  This  leads  to  bowing  and  marked 
deformity,  and  to  this  condition  the  names  of  cancerous  osteomalacia,  ostt  o 
plastic  cancer,  and  cancerous  ostitis  have  been  applied.  Microscopically,  in 
these  cases  the  cells,  which  closely  resemble  tho.se  of  endothelioma  or  alveolar 
sarcoma,  are  seen  infiltrating  the  bone. 

Tumors  Composed  of  Thyroid  Tissue. — There  are  seen  at  times  solitar}'  or 
multiple  bone  tumors  which  are  compo.scd  of  typical  adenomatous  thyroid 
tissue,  and  yet  which  are  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  goitre.  These  tumors 
are  most  commonly  seen  in  the  sternum,  vertebrse,  humerus,  and  skull.  As  re- 
gards their  origin  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Bormann,  Oder- 
feldt,  Steinhaus,  and  others  consider  them  as  being  examples  of  metastasis 
occurring  in  a  benign  tumor,  that  is,  a  simple  adenoma  of  the  thyroid;  while 
von  Recklinghausen,  Huguenin,*  and  with  them  the  majority  of  observers,  con- 
sider them  as  metastases  of  a  microscopic  malignant  thyroid  tumor,  which  has 
been  overlooked;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  reported  cases  to  disprove  this. 
The  possibility  of  their  being  in  some  cases  embryonic  inclusions  is  to  be 
thought  of.  von  Eiselsberg,  in  1893,  reported  8  cases,  the  tumors  being  mul- 
tiple in  3  instances. 

These  tumors  are  of  slow  growth,  very  vascular,  and  they  may  represent 

*  Deutsche  Zeitsch.  f.  clin.  Chir.,  190-1,  Ixxiii. 
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simple  adenomatous  thjToid  tissue  or  be  frankly  malignant  in  character,  and  the 
diagnosis  is  possible  only  with  a  microscope. 

The  question  as  to  the  desirability — in  order  to  prevent  other  metastases — 
of  removing  the  thyroid  gland,  after  the  diagnosis  has  been  made,  has  come  up 
for  consideration,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  rather  against  the  adoption 
of  such  a  course,  the  view  being  held  that,  if  one  metastasis  has  already  formed, 
there  are  probably  others,  as  was  found  in  the  case  reported  by  Housell,  and 


Fig.  212.— PliDt.i 


sraph  of  a  Metastatk"  Hypernephroma  'if   I'xnic 
of  the  cells  in  columns  and  alveoli.     (Original.) 


that  conse(iuently  it  would  be  useless  to  ])crform  thyroidectomy.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  known  that  in  several  i-(>iiortcil  ca.^es  removal  of  the  metastasis  has 
been  foUowctl  'oy  a  [lermanent  cure. 

METAST.\TIC   HYPERNITIIROMA. 


Metastases  in  bone  from  hypernephroma — "Grawitz'  tumor" — are  of  com- 
paratively common  occurrence  and  are  often  overlooked,  many  of  the  cases  of 
so-called  primary  endothelioma  of  bone  being  in  all  probability  instances  of 
metastatic  hypernephroma.  Albrecht*  has  recently  reported  28  ca.'ics  of  hyper- 
nephi-oma,  in  8  of  which  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  metastases  in  the  bones. 
Metasta.ses  occur  in  these  tumors  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  in  sarcoma, 
i.e.,  through  the  blood-ve-ssels,  the  secondary  growths  appearing  .sometimes  in 

*  neutsch.  (lesell.  fiir  Cliir..  xxxiv.,  020.  190.5. 
vol..  III.— :!1 
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the  shaft,  at  other  times  in  the  epipliyseal  ends  of  the  bones.  Any  bone  in  the 
body  niay  be  tlie  seat  of  the  growth,  cases  having  been  ie|)orted  as  occurring 
in  the  clavicle,  femur,  humerus,  .scajnila,  etc.  Microscoi)ic;illy,  (he  tumors  are 
characteristic  of  hyijcrnephroma;  that  is,  they  possess  large  cells  di.spo.sed  in 
an  alveohu-  or  a  tubular  arrangement,  the  alveoli  being  separated  by  a  small 
amount  of  very  vascular  connective  tissue  (Fig.  212). 

Clinically,  hypernephroma  is  seen  at  the  average  age  of  48  (Grawitz);  that 
is,  it  develops  somewhat  later  than  does  sarcoma.  But  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  sarcoma  and  hypernephroma  is  impossible,  although,  if  the  growth  is 
associated  with  a  palpable  tumor  of  the  kidney,  hypernephroma  should  be  seri- 
ously considered.  The  prognosis  is  bad  because  the  presence  of  metastases  in 
bone  indicates  that  there  are  probably  metastases  in  the  soft  parts. 


PARASITIC  TUMORS  OF  THE  BONES. 

Echinococcus. — Echinococcus  disease  of  the  bones  is  occasionally  seen,  and 
differs  considerably  from  the  same  disease  as  it  affects  the  soft  parts.  It  was 
recognized  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  many  collections  of  cases  have 
been  made,  notably  by  Reczey,  Gangolph,  and  more  recently  by  Taggett,  who 
collected  76  cases  from  the  literature.  It  is  an  extremely  rare  condition  and 
probably  constitutes  about  one  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  hydatid  disease;  many 
authorities,  however,  place  the  percentage  even  lower.  Poulton  found  but  1 
case  in  279  of  hydatid  disease. 

Echinococcus  disease  may  occur  in  any  bone,  but  is  somewhat  more  com- 
mon in  the  humerus,  femur,  and  tibia.  In  Gangolph's  series  the  different  bones 
were  affected  as  stated  in  the  following  table: 


Femur   6  times 

Tibia  and  fibula .  .    8     " 

Hvmierus 11     " 

Phalanges 1     "  Sternum 1 

Vertebrae 8     "        1    Ribs 1 


Pelvis    11  times 

Skull 4     " 

Scapula 1     " 


The  manner  in  wiiich  the  infection  takes  place  is  not  clearly  understood. 
The  parasites,  when  ingested,  get  into  the  portal  circulation  and  commonly 
lodge  in  the  liver,  but  if  the  embryo  succeeds  in  passing  through  the  liver  cap- 
illaries it  lodges  in  the  lungs.  As  these  embryos  are  about  20ju,  in  diameter,  it 
is  impossible  to  understand  how  they  can  pass  through  the  capillaries  in  the 
lungs  which  are  only  7ju,  in  diameter;  and  also  why  they  should  then  lodge  in 
the  large  capillaries  of  the  bone.  Trauma  and  extravasation  are  probably  im- 
portant factors  in  determining  the  seat  of  the  cysts. 

Pathology. — Echinococcus  disease  in  bone  differs  greatly  from  the  usual 
type  seen  in  the  soft  parts.     Parent  cysts  containing  daughter  cysts  are  not 
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found ;  from  the  very  first  there  are  multiple  small  cysts  which  slowly  increase 
in  size  and  multiply  by  buds  that  develop  on  the  outside  of  the  parent  cyst. 
This  type  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  rare  form  of  nmltiple  small  cysts  ob- 
served in  the  liver.  Because  of  this  radical  tliffcrence  many  maintain  that 
the  parasite  in  echinococcus  bone  disease  differs  from  that  observed  in  the 
other  forms  of  the  disease ;  but  Virchow's  theory  that  the  surroundings  deter- 
mine the  type  of  the  disea.se  is  generally  accepted,  and  in  advanced  dis.semi- 
nated  hydatid  disease  both  forms  are  seen — the  one  in  the  bones,  the  other 
in  the  soft  parts.  Scolices  and  booklets  are  occa.sionally,  though  rarely,  found 
in  the  cysts.  The  lattci'  are  .seen  usually  in  the  articular  end  of  the  long  bones 
in  large  numbers  and  slowly  increa.se  in  size,  destroying  the  bone  by  pressure. 
They  continue  to  grow  and  multiply  until  a  large  bulging  tumor  is  formed, 
invading  the  shaft  and  often  breaking  through  the  cortex,  with  infiltration  of 
the  surrounding  .soft  parts  or  the  joint.  Necrosis,  followed  by  infection  and 
sequestrum-formation,  is  common,  the  bone  in  the  latter  stages  haxdng  a  worm- 
eaten  appearance.  The  individual  cysts  are  I'ound,  with  thin  walls,  and  they 
vary  in  size  up  to  2  cm.  in  diameter.  They  are  filled  with  clear  fluid,  which, 
as  in  echinococcus  cysts  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  free  from  ali^uniin,  but 
contains  a  variety  of  salts. 

Sxjmptoms. — The  disease  runs  a  very  slow  course,  and  in  the  early  stages 
symptoms  ai-e  often  absent.  Pain,  usually  slight  and  referred  to  the  joint,  is 
jjresent  at  some  time,  and  so  also  is  swelling  of  the  affected  bone,  with  impair- 
ment of  function  of  the  jjart  and,  later,  serious  involvement  of  the  neighboring 
joint.  Pathological  fractui'e  in  the  long  bones  is  of  common  occurrence.  In- 
fection of  the  growth  occurs  in  nearly  every  case,  with  the  resulting  symptoms 
of  an  acute  osteomyelitis.  Examination  shows  an  irregular  swelling  which  may 
be  hard  or  may  present  fluctuating  points  where  the  cysts  haAT  broken  through 
the  cortex. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  impos.sible  to  make  a  diagnosis  from  the  history  or  fi'om 
an  examination,  and  usually  the  disease  is  not  recognized  until  it  is  revealed  at 
the  time  of  the  operation,  when  the  presence  of  small,  multiple,  budding  cysts 
aroases  suspicion.  Inflammatorj^  changes  often  completely  mask  the  original 
condition. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  in  the  thorough  removal  of  the  disease. 
In  the  long  bones  the  process  has  often  advanced  so  far  at  the  time  of  opera- 
tion, and  the  ]iatient  is  usually  in  such  ]joor  condition  as  the  result  of  sepsis, 
that  amputation  is  necessary.  In  the  le.ss  advanced  cases  and  in  echinococcus 
disease  of  the  flat  bones,  thorough  curetting  after  excision,  care  being  taken  to 
remove  the  marrow  for  some  distance  beyond  the  apparent  limits  of  the  growth, 
should  be  practised.     Subperiosteal  resection  may  be  done  in  certain  cases. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  varies  with  the  parts  involved  and  the  stage  of 
the  disease  at  the  time  of  the  operation.     After  amputation  of  a  limb  the  chances 
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of  return  arc  of  course  small,  but  recurrences  are  coiiuiion  after  the  more  pallia- 
tive operations.  When  the  vertebra",  skull,  or  pehac  bones  arc  involved,  the 
profiiiosis  is  not  so  <;o'h1  as  when  the  disease  is  located  in  other  bony  structures. 
Cysticercus  Disease. — Cysts  of  the  cysticercus  ccllulos:r,  representing  the 
larval  stage  of  the  Ta'nia  solium,  or  |)ork  ta])e\vorni,  have  been  reported  as 
occurring  in  bone  structure,  but  such  cases  are  extremely  rare.  The  disease 
may  affect  any  bone,  and  it  manifests  itself  by  the  presence  of  the  typical  cysti- 
cercus cyst,  usually  having  a  distinct  fibrous  capsule  and  containing  the  embryo. 
Mosler  and  Peiper*  refer  to  two  cases:  one,  reported  by  Froriep,  in  which  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger  was  involved;  and  the  other,  reported  by 
Bastrom,  in  which  the  upj^er  end  of  the  tibia  was  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

*Nothnagel:   "Spec.  Path.  u.  Therap.,"  1894. 
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CHRONIC  NON-TUBERCULOUS  AND  NONTRAUMATIC 
INFLAMMATIONS  OF  JOINTS. 

By  CHARLES  F.  PAINTER.  M.D..  BoMon,  Massachusetts. 


INTIK  )Dl'(T(  )RY  REMARKS. 

The  prejiaration  of  an  article  on  the  chronic  non-tuberculous  and  non-trau- 
matic forms  of  artliritis,  if  it  is  to  be  comprehensive  and  at  tlie  same  time  prac- 
tically useful  to  the  student  or  practitioner,  demands  a  careful  classification  of 
the  subjects  to  be  considered.  Some  of  the  conditions  which  will  be  treated 
are  due  to  inflammation  of  various  sorts,  some  to  disease  of  a  more  insidious 
nature,  some  to  traumatism,  and  some,  finally,  to  injuries  or  diseases  of  the 
'central  nervous  system.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  therefore,  I  will  discuss 
these  topics  in  the  order  named,  omitting  from  such  consideration,  in  accord- 
ance ^^^th  the  limitations  of  the  subject,  the  tuberculous  joint  lesions  and 
those  due  to  the  introduction  of  septic  material  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint, 
both  of  wliich  subjects  are  discussed  in  another  part  of  tMs  volume.  Recent 
progress  in  the  study  of  arthritis  has  served  to  establish  at  least  a  work- 
ing hypothesis,  in  accordance  with  which  it  is  now  pos.sible  to  classify  anew  and 
more  scientifically  the  so-called  rheumatoid  diseases.  Contemporaneous  ob- 
servers in  various  parts  of  the  world  have  lieon  arriving  at  much  the  same 
conclusions  in  the  matter,  anil,  as  a  result,  a  better  nomenclature  is  being 
evoh'ed,  and  more  is  being  accomplished  in  the  way  of  treatment  in  this  class 
of  cases. 

Tire  term  "rheumatic,"  as  ajjplied  to  these  chronic  arthritic  conditions  or 
•processes,  is  no  longer  satisfying,  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  do  away 
with  it  altogether,  or  at  least  to  restrict  its  application  to  a  very  narrow  scope. 
Tlie  classification  which  is  gaining  widest  acceptance  in  this  country — a  classi- 
fication which  was  first  propounded  by  Goldthwait  and  wliich  has  been  inde- 
pendently advanced  in  a  not  very  dissimilar  form  by  Pribram  in  Austria — 
divides  the  chronic  joint  lesions  into  those  caused  by  infectious  agents,  those 
characterized  by  atrophic  changes  in  the  articulations,  and  those  distinguished 
by  hypertrophic  changes.  Ar-ound  these  terms  may  be  classified  with  greater 
accuracy,  as  regards  etiology,  pathology,  and  clinical  history,  more  of  the 
chronic  non-tuberculous  arthritides  than  has  been  found  possible  about  any 
other  basis  of  classification  that  has  heretofore  been  advanced.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  that  tlicre  are  borderland  cases  who.se  exact  classifi- 
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cation  i8  difficult,  and  that  there  are  Hnks  in  the  chain  of  evidence  in  support 
of  tliis  differentiation  which  are  not  as  yet  very  firmly  forged;  but  it  is  a  help- 
ful, practical,  workinj;  hy])othesis. 


I.  INFECTIOUS   POLYARTICULAR   INFLAMMATIONS. 

l'>Ti()i.()r,Y. 

I  shall  consider  firs^  the  group  of  ])()lyarticular  inflaniniations  wliich  in  this 
classification  are  called  infectious.  Tliis  tci'ni  is  intended  to  iin]ily  tluit  either 
bacteria  themselves  or  their  toxic  jjroducts  have  liad  access  to  a  joint  or  joints 
and  iia\'e  there  given  rise  to  lesions  not  necessarily  characteristic  of  any  sj^ecific 
organism,  at  least  so  far  as  any  present  knowledge  can  affirm,  but  are  charac- 
teristic of  some  infectious  process.  Variations  in  the  toxic  products  of  any 
organism  capable  of  producing  lesions  would,  of  course,  produce  variation  in 
the  intensity  of  local  tissue  i-eactions.  Some  organisms  are  also  moi-e  virulent 
than  others,  indej^endently  of  possible  variability  in  their  specific  toxicity. 
Doubtless  there  are  variations  in  the  affinities  of  organisms  belonging  to  vari- 
ous families  of  bacteria  for  different  tissues,  just  as  Vfe  know  that  individuals 
of  the  human  family  vary  in  their  susceptibility  to  infection. 

If  we  assume  that  the  foregoing  is  true,  it  is  easy  to  understand  ho\\'  great 
may  be  the  variety  of  symptoms  ])rotluced  by  an  infection  of  the  joints  of  an 
individual  with  bacteria  or  cocci,  and  if  one  studies  these  cases  carefully, 
although  he  may  not  be  able  to  .say  that  this  particular  case  or  that  ])articular 
individual  has  been  infected  by  this  or  that  organism,  he  v>"iii  nevertheless  be 
able,  in  a  large  majority  of  the  instances,  to  say  that  a  given  symptom-complex 
could  have  been  produced  only  by  some  infectious  agent.  To  be  able  to  do 
this  is  a  great  step  in  advance,  for  the  knowledge  which  makes  that  possible 
is  the  key  to  the  situation  so  far  as  treatment  is  concerned.  These  cases  and 
those  with  which  they  are  so  often  confused  have  been,  and  still  are,  regarded 
by  many  as  hopeless  so  far  as  permanent  benefit  is  concerned.  They  are  con- 
signed, if  they  happen  to  be  poor,  to  almshouses  and  homes  for  incurables,  and, 
if  they  belong  to  the  well-to-do  class,  they  are  given  attendants  and  made  to 
feel  resigned  to  an  invalidism  which  might  in  very  many  cases  be  avoided. 

The  etiology,  therefore,  of  this  large  group  of  cases  can  be  in  a  measure 
established.  There  are  certain  membei's  of  it — the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is 
acute  articular  rheumatism— which  seem  to  be  entities.  No  one,  I  think,  is  now 
dispo.sed  to  dispute  that  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  an  infection,  although  they 
may  not  be  prepared  to  accept  the  bacteriological  findings  which  have  thus  far 
been  re]iorted  as  representing  the  sole  cause  of  the  disease.  Although  in  the  acute 
stage  the  joint  symptoms  are  the  conspicuous  features,  yet  this  disease  never 
leaves  any  permanent  joint  impairment.     Its  course  conforms  pretty  closely  to 
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that  pursued  bj'  any  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases  in  which  joint  signs  are  not 
present.  CUnicians  have  tliouglit  that  gonorrhceal  arthritis  was  an  entity  which 
could  lie  easily  recognized,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  features  wliich  have 
been  regarded  as  sufhcient  to  establish  that  diagnosis — viz.,  suddenness  of  on- 
set, monarticular  tendency  in  joint  involvement,  and  a  history  of  recent  gon- 
orrhoea— may  not  be  sufficiently  characteristic  to  warrant  the  calling  of  such 
a  symptom-complex  gonorrho^al  arthritis.  An  arthritis  following  a  pneumonia 
or  a  pleurisy  or  some  other  acute  general  infection  {e.g.,  typhoid  or  one  of  the 
exanthemata),  or  indeed  any  local  infection,  as  for  example  a  boil,  a  car- 
buncle, or  a  .•^e]5tic  wound,  or  developing  as  the  sequence  of  a  septica-mia  or  a 
pytemia,  of  course  makes  clear  the  character  of  the  joint  lesions  and  establishes 
their  etiologj'.  These  are  not  the  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  diagnosis,  nor  do  the}'  represent  the  largest  number  of  polyarticular 
affections.  The  more  chronic  the  process  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  get  at  its 
etiology,  and  the  less  clear  and  sharply  defined  are  its  symptoms. 

In  seeking  for  the  cause  of  these  more  obscure  and  chronic  polyarticular 
infections  careful  incjuiry  must  be  made  into  the  venereal  history,  as  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  prostate  and  seminal  vesicles  in  man  and  the  endometrium  and 
tubes  in  woman  are  often  a  source  of  general  infection  after  a  chronic  gonor- 
rhoea has  become  established.  Chronic  su|)purative  jirocesses  which  are  lo- 
cated in  other  parts  of  the  body  and  which  owe  tlieir  origin  to  various  causes 
must  be  souglit.  Middle  ears  in  children  and  adolescents  deserve  attention, 
and  so  also  do  the  crypts  of  the  tonsils,  which  fi-eciuently  contain  infective  ma- 
terial buried  deep  in  their  crevices,  such  collections  acting  as  reservoirs  from 
which  not  only  repeated  local  inflanniiations  take  their  origin,  but  to  which 
also  general  infections  may  be  traced. 

Pyorrhoea  ah'eolaris  is  said  sometimes  to  be  a  source  of  infection  in  these 
polyarticular  cases.  In  these  patients  it  is  difficult,  hideed  impossible,  to  lay 
the  blame  upon  any  one  organism,  as  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  plate 
out  all  the  organisms  that  may  be  found  in  the  strippings  from  an  old  gonor- 
rhceal prostate  or  from  the  crypts  of  the  tonsils.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable 
that  in  cases  where  the  infection  is  derived  from  such  infective  reservoirs  it  is 
the  toxins  absorbed  from  these  sources  which  do  the  damage,  and  not  necessa- 
rily the  organisms  themselves.  That  there  are  attenuated  members  of  a  large 
number  of  the  connnon  bacterial  families  which  are  capable  of  producing  local 
inflammations  in  the  joints,  of  very  slight  severity  and  generally  monarticular 
in  distril)Ution,  has  been  demonstrated  recently  by  Fayerweather,  who  worked 
with  tissues  and  fluid  removed  from  .such  joints  in  the  human  subject.  Inocu- 
lation into  animals  repeatedly  gave  the  same  lesions  noted  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  possible  to  keep  the  organism  obtained  from  the  sub.'^erous 
tissues  of  the  patient  intact  and  in  pure  culture  after  passing  through  the 
joints  of  several  animals.     Tliis  work  has  quite  conclusively  sho^\^l  that  many 
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of  tlie    mild,   monarticular  affections  of  the  joints  may  he  due   to   low-grade 
iiifcftions. 

SVMl'TOMATOLOfiY    AND    CoURSE    OF    THE    DISEASE. 

The  characteristics  of  an  infection  in  an  articulation  are  subject  to  wide  dif- 
ferences, hut  ill  t his  respect  there  is  nothing  peculiar  about  arthritic  processes, 
for,  as  is  well  known,  the  exanthemata,  for  exami)le,  appear  differently  accord- 
ing as  the  infection  is  a  severe  or  a  mild  one.  In  the  typical  acute  case  the 
onset  is  sudden,  without  prodromes  of  any  sort.  Occasionally  it  seems  to  be 
associated  with  exposure  to  draughts  or  to  Ix'coniing  wet  or  cold.  At  other 
times  the  attack  will  come  on  in  the  night  without  any  Avarning,  or  the  patient 
will  rise  in  the  morning  feeling  a  httle  stiff  hi  a  certain  joint  or  joints,  and,  be- 
foi'e  many  hours,  will  be  entirely  incapacitated.  Stiffness  and  lameness,  fol- 
lowed innnediately  by  severe  and  rapidly  increasing  pain,  early  development 
of  swelling,  great  tenderness  to  pressure,  and  restriction  in  motion,  passive  or 
active,  with  increa.sed  surface  heat  and  redness,  are  the  initial  objective  signs. 
These  are  associated  at  times  with  an  increase  in  the  bodily  temperature  and 
invariably  with  an  elevation  of  the  pulse  rate.  Sometimes  these  last  two  symp- 
toms seem  disjjroportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  local  signs.  Very  early  in 
the  course  of  the  trouble  additional  joints  may  become  involved  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. At  times  these  may  be  only  transiently  affected,  and,  although  poly- 
articular at  the  start,  the  disease  may  focalize  itself  upon  some  one  large  joint 
and  remain  there  pcrmanentlj^  As  a  general  rule  the  joints  which  become 
involved  in  a  case  of  infectious  arthritis  become  so  in  a  much  more  rapid  se- 
cjuence  than  is  the  case  in  the  non-infectious  forms  of  arthritis.  The  typical 
acute  case  is  such  as  I  have  described,  but  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  new  joints 
to  become  affected  at  much  longer  intervals  than  is  the  case  in  the  more  acute 
types. 

The  appearance  of  the  affected  joints  is  somewhat  different  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  joints  of  that  other  most  closely  related  form  of  arthritis,  viz., 
the  atrophic.  The  swellings  have  about  the  same  distribution  in  both  cases, 
the  two  processes  involving  the  syno\'ial  membranes  in  both  instances,  but 
in  the  infectious  type  the  infiltration  of  the  capsule  is  so  much  more  diffuse 
that  the  swelling  has  the  aj)]jearance  of  being  more  tense  and  the;  skin  .seems 
more  tightly  drawna  over  the  capsule  than  in  the  atropliic  cases,  where  the  cap- 
sular thickening  is  distinctively  of  the  villous  type.  (Fig.  213.)  The  joints  are  apt 
to  be  simply  flexed  without  subluxation,  and  the  skin  is  bluish-white  in  the  more 
acute  stages  of  the  trouble.  Allien  the  process  has  subsided,  the  color  of  the 
skin  returns  to  a  normal  state  and  the  sv/elling  disappears,  but  the  deformity 
remains.  If  the  two  diseases  are  compared  in  their  corresponding  stages  it 
will  be  found  that  there  is  less  atrophy  in  the  infectious  than  in  the  atrophic 
form  of  arthritis.     For  example,  where  the  finger  joints  ai-e  involved,  there  is 
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very  little  atro))liy  of  the  iutero.snii,  which  is  a  consi)icuo;is  feature  of  the  atro- 
phic type  of  arthritis.  (Fig. 214.)  Another  sign  which  is  of  assistance  in  recogniz- 
ing the  infectious  form  of  polyarthritis  is  the  fact  that  the  atrophy  which  i.s 
present  in  the  cartilage  of  the  atrophic  case.s,  and  which  rcA'cals  itself  by  caus- 
ing the  tissues  at  the   line  of  the  joint  to  recede,  gives   to  the  joint   the  ap- 


FiG.  213. — Pliotograph  of  a  Patient  in  whom  there  are  Polyartliritic  Lesions.  Note  tlie  capsular 
tliickening  of  the  knees  and  also  of  the  smaller  joints  of  the  tarsus  and  the  ankles.  Tliis  is  a  photo- 
graph of  Still's  disease,  out  it  represents  very  well  tlie  gross  appearances  of  the  infectious  type  of 
arthritis  in  these  joints.      (Original.) 

pearancc  of  being  thinner  along  the  line  of  the  articulation  than  on  either  side 
of  it.  In  the. infectious  cases,  in  which  the  cartilage  is  rarely  disturbed,  and, 
when  it  is,  in  a  manner  ^•ery  tlifferent  from  that  oliser^'ed  in  the  atrophic  form 
of  tli.sease,  no  such  appearance  is  visible  at  the  joint  line  at  any  stage  in  the 
progress  of  the  disea.'^e. 

Any  or  all  joints  may  l)e  in\-oIved.     In  the  monarticular  types  it  is  usually 
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a  liu'fic  joint,  the  kiu'c  nitlici-  iiioi'c  ric(iiiciitly  tliau  any  otlicr;  tluni,  perhaps, 
next  in  iV('(|nt'ncv  coinc  the  hip  and  cllniw.  In  tlic  polyai'ticular  typos  the 
small  jdints  nf  I  he  lin.n'crs,  ni(irc  l'icc|ii('nl  ly  the  second  niw  ol'  jjhalangeal  and 
ti:e  nietacarpo-pliahingeal  joints,  are  invoh'ed,  and  almost  invariably  along 
with  these  the  carpal  articulations.  Then  follow,  in  the  order  of  frequency, 
the  knees  and  feet,  the  elbows  and  shoulders,  tlie  spine  and  the  hi])s,  and,  last 
of  all,  the  jaw. 

As  in  ])aralytic  aifections  the  neurologist  recognizes  certain  group  types 
of  pai'alysis,  so  in  these  joint  affections  it  seems  as  though  there  were  group 
types  of  joint  involvement.     So  common  is  the  polyarticular  affection  of  the 


Fig.  214. — Photograph  Showing  (on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  picture)  the  enlargement  of  the 
Second  Row  of  Phalangeal  Articulations  due  to  Capsular  Tliickening,  and  the  Deformities  of  the  Fingers 
due  to  Contracture  of  the  Flexor  Tendons.  Contrast  with  the  subluxations  (left-hand  side  of  the  pict- 
ure) seen  in  the  atrophic  lesions  of  the  hands  in  advanced  stages  of  tliat  disease.      (Original.) 

feet  in  gonorrhoea,  with  practically  no  other  joint  involvements,  that  it  would 
almost  seem  as  though  this  were  an  entity  by  itself. 

Again,  we  frequently  see  the  entire  spinal  column  concerned  in  an  infectious 
ankylosis,  and  not  another  articulation  in  the  body  implicated. 

The  same  objective  signs  are  present  as  were  noted  above,  the  particular 
joint  involved  not  exerting  any  special  influence  upon  their  character.  The 
nature  and  severity  of  the  infection,  however,  do  exert  a  material  influence 
upon  these  external  manifestations  of  the  disease.  As  regards  the  feet,  for 
example,  it  is  very  likely  that,  in  the  common  or  gonorrhceal  form  of  infection, 
the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations,  particularly  those  of  the  great  toe  and 
its  two  nearest  neighbors,  will  be  the  parts  involved.     These  joints  are  generally 
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much  swollen,  bluish-red  in  color,  and  tender  to  pressure  and  to  movements, 
whether  active  or  passi^'e  in  character,  and  the  entire  foot  shows  a  great  ten- 
dencj'  to  clammj-  perspiration.  Thei'e  is  also  another  pait  of  the  foot  which 
is  very  apt  to  be  affected  in  this  type  of  arthritis,  viz.,  the  point  where  the 
plantar  fascia  is  inserted  into  the  os  calcis  (Fig.  215.)  At  this  point  there  is  great 
tenderness,  and  with  this  condition  there  is  sometimes  associated  an  inflanniia- 
tion  of  the  bursa  which  is  located  between  the  back  of  the  os  calcis  and  the 
tendo  Achillis,  '\Vhcne\"cr  an  attempt  is  made  to  uinyc  tlie  foot  on  the  medio- 
tarsal  joint  a  got)d  deal  of  muscular  si)asm  is  usually  elicited.  This  spasm  of 
the  muscles,  combined  with  tenderness  over  the  plantar  surface  of  the  os  cal- 
cis and  with  the  swollen,  tender  great  toe,  causes  the  patient  to  assume  a  very 
awkward,  jiainful  gait,  and  is  almost  always  significant  of  a  [)olyarthritis  of 


Fig.  215. — Radiograph  of  the  Foot,  Showing  Spur  on  the  Base  of  the  Os  Calcis  and  a  Smaller  but 
Characteristic  One  on  the.  Dorsal  Posterior  Surface  of  this  Bone  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  218, 
which,  however,  is  tlue  to  a  different  cause.      (Original.) 

the  foot  of  gonorrhocal  origin.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  other 
infections  maybe  responsible  for  the  .same  phenomenon.  It  is  in  these  arthritic 
cases  of  gonorrhceal  origin,  particularly  the  more  chronic  of  them,  that  spur 
formation  is  noted.  This  lesion  is  due  to  the  long-continued  irritation  of  the 
joint  structures  by  the  infective  organisms  or  by  toxins  which  they  produce, 
and  also  by  the  irritation  cau.sed  by  simple  use  of  the  articulations  when  they 
are  in  an  inflamed  condition.  (Fig.  216.)  The  favorite  situations  in  which  such  a 
spur  is  formed  are  the  plantar  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  the  back  of  the  same 
lione  just  above  the  insertion  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  the  superior  and  anterior  sur- 
faces of  the  astragalus,  and  that  part  of  the  scaphoid  where  it  o^•erlal)s  the 
internal  cuneiform. 

Such  an  arthritic  affection  in  the  feet  is  more  often  bilateral  than  unilateral. 
Except  in  those  instances  where  the  infection  is  very  general  in  its  distribution 
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over  the  joints  of  the  body,  and  especially  where  it  is  of  a  somewhat  virulent 
character  or  where  the  individual  attacked  is  particularly  susceptible,  it  is  a 
general  I'ule  (hat,  when  (Uic  or  (wo  large  joints  become  inxohcd,  the  .small  ones 
ai'e  exeni|.)t.  The  infections  such  as  I  have  just  described  in  the  feet  are  slow 
in  (heir  develoimient  and  are  not  commonly  ushered  in  i)y  an  acute  onset.  In 
the  larger  joints  there  arc  great  capsular  thickening,  heat,  redness  at  times, 
and  great  tenrlerness,  as  a  rule,  both  to  pressure  and  to  passive  motion.  The 
infiltration  of  the  cai)sulc  comes  so  early  and  develops  so  rapidly,  and  the  syno- 
vial tissues  become  so  thick,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  just 
how  much  fluid  is  present  in  the  articular  cavity.     In  most  of  the  larger  joints 


Flo.  216, — Radiograph  of  the  Foot,  Showing  Spur  on  the  Plantar  Surface  of  tlie  (.).s  Caleis  at 
Insertion  of  the  Plantar  Fascia,  also  one  at  Posterior  Surface  of  Os  Caleis  at  Insertion  of  the  Tendo 
AchiUis.     The  case  was  one  of  gonorrhceal  arthritis.      (Original.) 

which  I  have  opened — joints  which  were  the  seat  of  a  gonorrhoeal  infection — 
the  capsular  infiltration  has  predominated  ovei-  the  dropsical  effusion  into  the 
cavity  of  the  joint.  Wliatever  fluid  is  present  in  these  cases  is  generally  tur- 
bid and  not  the  clear  straw-colored  s3'novial  secretion  of  a  traumatic  synovitis. 
There  are  often  hljrinous  flakes  or  clots  floating  in  it.  In  the  knee  and  elbow 
joints  when  attacked  by  this  infection  there  is  some  defoi-mity  which  develops 
somewhat  early  and  is  almost  always  characterized  by  flexion.  The  deformity 
is  apt  to  become  permanent  unless  active  measures  are  taken  as  early  as  may 
be  to  prevent  the  formation  of  adhesions,  for  adhesions  produced  by  gonor- 
rhtral  toxannia  are  extremely  tenacious,  apparently  becau.se  the  organism  of 
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this  disease  is  capable  of  exciting  connective-tissue  proliferation  to  a  ^-ery 
pronounced  degree.  (Fig.  217.)  In  the  wTist  and  tarsus  there  is  a  similar  tendency 
toward  deformity;  in  the  former  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  .simple  flexion, 
in  the  latter  of  plantar  flexion  or  extension.  AMiere  so  many  .small  bones  are 
concerned  and  complicated  articulations  exist,  prevention  of  adhesions  is  a  much 
more  difficult  matter,  and  hence  great  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  impor- 
tance, for  the  maintenance  of  functional  power,  of  keeping  the  inflamed  wrist 
or  ankle  in  a  good  pcsition.  This  is  also  true  of  the  elbow.  (Fig.  21S.)  In  the  hip, 
deformities  in  the  direction  of  flexion  and  rotation  are  apt  to  occur,  and  here 


Fig.  217. — j--Ray  Picture  of  .\nkle  Belonging  to  tlie  Patient  Shown  in  Fig.  219.     Note  tlie  cap- 
sular thickening  without  any  bony  involvement.      (Original.) 

again  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  inflamed  part  in  a  good  position  (as 
regards  future  functional  power)  must  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  as  no  amount 
of  maiii])ulation  at  a  later  date  is  likely  to  secure  much  mobility  if  the  infection 
has  been  of  a  severe  character. 

In  the  case  of  the  spine  (Figs.  2 19,  221),  and  22 1 )  the  characteristic  feature  of  an 
infectious  arthritis  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  confine  itself,  as 
is  true  of  some  of  the  other  di.seases  which  have  spinal  symptoms,  to  a  small 
segment  of  the  vertebral  column,  but  attacks  the  whole  or  a  greater  portion  of 
it,  and  at  once.     There  is  no  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  kyphos,  as  there 
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is  no  destruction  of  the  vcrtebrul  bodies.  There  is  occasionally  a  list  of  the  en- 
tii'c  cohunn  in  one  or  the  other  lateral  direction  or  forward,  and  there  is  almost 
inv.-irinhly  a  fixation  of  the  ril)s  so  that  the  respiratory  excursion  of  the  thorax 
is  \ery  slight  and  Ijreathing  is  almost  wholly  diaphragmatic.  In  the  later 
stages  of  the  process  the  intervertehial  discs  midei-go  atrophy. 

Infectious  i)rocesses  in  the  shoulder  are  not  at  all  common,  though  stiff 
shoulders  form  quite  a  fair  proportion  of  the  joint  lesions  which  one  sees.     These, 


Fig.  218. — Raclioa;raph  Showing  Capsular  Thickening  about  tlie    Elbow,  with  formation  of  ad- 
hesions between  the  trochlear  svirfaces  of  the  liiniierus  ani.1  ulna.      (Original.) 

however,   are  mainly  cases  of  subdeltoid   bursitis  and  other  traumatic  peri- 
arthritic  changes  in  this  region. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  only  type  cases  have  been  referred  to,  as  it  is 
imjujssible  to  distinguish  the  various  bacteriological  causes  for  such  symptoms 
from  their  clinical  signs  alone,  and  often  bacteriological  study  woukl  not  prove 
any  more  conclusive,  as  many  of  these  agents  are  not  them.selves  present 
in  the  joints,  and  when  they  are  they  are  not  there  in  sufficient  abundance 
in  the  fluids  of  the  joint  to  be  readily  detected.  Furthermore,  it  is  rarely  neces- 
sary or  sufficiently  desirable,  in  order  to  learn  what  the  specific  organism  is,  to 
open  the  joint  and  remove  some  of  the  synovial  membrane  for  bacteriological 
study.     Wiat  is  essential  for  treatment  and  prognosis  is  to  be  able  to  recognize, 
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from  the  clinical  pheiionieua,  that  one  is  dealing  with  an  infection,  and  evidence 
is  accumulating  which  will  make  it  possible  to  establish  distinctions  of  this 
nature.  As  our  knowledge  increases,  we  shall  doubtless  be  able  not  only  to 
say  ■v\'ith  positiveness  that  the  process  under  oliservation  is  of  an  infectious 
nature,  but  also  to  specify  the  i)ai-ticular  kind  of  organism  to  which  the  infec- 
tion is  due.     As  a  further  result  of  this  knowledge  it  will  then  also  probaljly  be 


Flo.  219. — Back  View  of  Infoctious  Spine.    No  motion.    Rounded  b:iel< :  no  kypho,si.s.  Fixation  of  ribs. 
Patient  developed  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  probably  due  to  imperfect  aeration  of  lungs.   (Original.) 

practicable  to  vary  the  treatment  witiiin  certain  limits  in  accordance  with  the 
differences  in  the  etiological  factors.  Even  at  the  present  time  it  is  known 
empirically  that  certain  joint  infections  are  satisfactorily  treated  by  prepared 
sera,  and  doubtless  the  future  will  show  greater  advance  along  this  line. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  fact  that  the  superpasition  of  one  infection 
upon  another  often  effects  a  cure  of  the  symiitoms  dciiendent  upon  the  original 
infection. 

P.VTHOLOGY. 

The  tissue  changes  which  result  from  infectious  processes  in  the  joints  vary 
within  wide  limits.     These  processes  affect,  under  some  circumstances  and  in 
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varying  degree,  all  the  ^l^u(•ll^■(■s  .uoing  to  make  up  llir  arliculatidii,  luit  the 
synovial  nienilji'ane  is  the  pait  primarily  concri'ncil.  It  is  only  in  the  most 
severe  and  advanced  eases  that  the  cartilage  is  iii\-olved,  and  still  more 
rarely  the  bone.  The  amount  and  character  of  the  Ihiid  which  accumulates 
within  (he  joint  are  subject  also  to  great  \'aiiati(>ns.  In  the  mildci-  cases  the 
capsular  iidiltration  is  slight  and  the  fluid  ]iresent  in  the  caxity  of  the  joint 
is  in  considerable  excess,  Avhereas  tlie  more  severe  the  infection  the  more  pro- 
nounced is  the  cai)sular  infiltration  and  the  less  conspicuous  the  fluid  in  the 


Fig.  220.— Side  View  of  tlie  Same  Patient.      (Original.) 

articulation.  Except  in  tlie  less  sevei'e  types  of  the  general  polyarticular  in- 
fection the  villi  of  the  joint  are  not  much  hypertrophied,  and  when  they  are 
hypertrophied  the  fringe  is,  as  a  rule,  shorter  than  that  seen  in  the  atrophic 
form  of  arthritis  and  is  not  so  friable,  because  the  inflammatory  exudate  which 
infiltrates  the  tissues  is  of  a  denser  character.  The  tissue  innnediately  beneath 
the  synovial  membrane  is  abundantly  infiltrated  with  round  cells,  and  this  in- 
filtration extends  back  a  considerable  distance  into  the  subserous  tissue,  crowd- 
ing out  the  normal  fat  and  stimulating  a  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissues, 
as  a  result  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  eijithelioid  cells  and  new-formed 
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blood-vessels.  The  synovial  covering  becomes  eroded  in  spots  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  permitting  these  proliferating  surfaces  to  come  in  contact  with  one 
another  and  thus  favoring  the  formation  of  tiiose  firm  adliesions  whicli  char- 


Fui.  221.-  ]{a,lic,grapli  Sh.,wii,g  .M 
ligaments;  absence  of  any  lipping  of  tl 
lesions  in  the  spine.     (Original.) 


,pliy  of    hiti 
cartilages,   \ 


iTti'bral  Discs.     Tliickening  of  the  posterior 
cli  is  the  characteristic  of  the  hypertrophic 


acterize  some  of  these  joint  infections.  In  the  severe  cases  the  infiltration  of 
round  cells  extends  back  as  far  as  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  capsule,  there  is 
also  often  considerable  oedema  in  this  tissue,  and  the  fibrous  and  synovial  por- 
tions of  the  joint  capsule  do  not  readily  move  one  u])on  another, but  are  adiicr- 
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cut.  As  has  been  said,  this  jiiocess  may  extend  beyond  tlie  synovial  tissues 
and  destroy  the  surface  of  the  cniiilage  in  places:  it  may  even, in  rare  instances, 
extend  d('e|i(-r  still,  \iz.,  iiitd  the  JMine,  'iliesc  arc,  as  a  rule,  suppurative 
cases,  and  in  my  cxiiriicncc  they  liaxc  been  (hie  to  the  |)n('umococcus  or  the 
streptococcus.  The  findinji-  oi'  l)acteria  in  the  Ihiids  of  the  joint  is  exceptional, 
but  examination  of  the  diciicr  hiycrs  of  the  synovial  membrane  will  often  reveal 
their  presence,  not  only  in  the  ty|ic  of  inflatnmation  described  by  Schueller 
under  the  term  "  \-illous  arthritis,"  but  also  in  some  of  the  monarticular  in- 
fection.s. 

TllE.\TMKNT. 

For  convenience  and  clearness  I  will  discuss  the  treatment  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  Drugs,  dietetics,  mechanics,  and  operations. 

Treatment  hy  Drugs. — Except  for  the  possible  entity  known  as  acute  articu- 
lar rheumatism,  the  drug  treatment  of  whicli  .seems  to  possess  something  of 
a  sjiecific  character,  there  is  little  to  fx'  said.  The  text-books  on  general  medi- 
chie  should  be  consulted  in  reference  to  this.  The  general  practitioner  sees 
these  cases  and  treats  them  best.  The  administration  of  the  salicylates  in 
small  doses  (0.30  to  0.50  gram — 5  to  7  grains),  to  be  taken  at  short  intervals, 
seems  to  control  the  pain  which  accompanies  the  subacute  stages  of  many  of 
the  infectious  arthritic  processes,  but  this  remedy  proves  detrimental  if  it  has 
to  be  ke])t  up  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 

Dietetic  Treatmevt. — In  the  matter  of  regulating  the  diet  no  attention  should 
be  paid  to  theoretical  antirheumatic  regimens.  The  exeicise  of  a  little  common 
sense,  after  careful  consideration  of  tlie  individual  case,  will  bring  the  best 
results.  If  there  are  evidences  of  toxaemia  or  of  the  digestive  disturbances 
usually  associated  with  it,  the  diet  should  not  be  heavy,  but  should  be  nutritious 
and  not  given  in  too  large  amounts.  It  is  better  to  give  frequent  feedings  and 
small  amounts  of  food  at  each  time.  There  is  no  object  to  be  attained  by  cut- 
ting out  the  sugars,  red  meats,  etc.,  unless  these  articles  of  diet  obviously  pro- 
duce in  the  individual  case  an  exaggeration  of  the  symptoms  in  the  jointp  or 
cause  gastric  or  intestinal  fermentations.  The  function  of  the  kidneys  should 
be  stimulated  by  the  ingestion  of  plenty  of  fluid  (three  to  five  pints)  in  '•  the 
twenty-four  hours;  the  bowels  should  be  kept  free  by  some  mild  laxative  if 
necessary ;  and  the  eliminative  functions  of  the  skin  should  be  encouraged  by  fre- 
quent bathing  and  rubs  with  dry  salt.  If  the  appetite  wanes  it  should  be  braced 
preferably  by  some  bitter  tonic,  as  nux  vomica  or  the  compound  infusion  of 
gentian.  After  the  acute  phase  of  the  disease  is  over,  the  affected  joints  should 
be  given  stinmlating  baths.  These,  combined  with  massage  and  mechanical 
exercises  (Zander)  and  vibration,  will  aid  in  restoring  normal  conditions  in  the 
joints. 

Treatment  by  Mechanical  Means. — During  the  more  acute  stages  of  the  dis- 
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ease,  fixaticiii  in  8oine  form  will  relieve  pain  by  putting  the  joint  at  rest,  and, 
if  it  is  not  kept  up  for  too  long  a  time,  it  will  not  favor  ankylosis,  but  will,  on 
the  contrary,  if  properly  used,  assist  in  securing  the  greatest  amount  of  mo- 
bility possible.  Split  or  removable  plaster-of-Paris  or  celluloid  splints  are 
most  serviceable  for  this  purpo.se.  Where  there 
is  a  tendency  toward  deformity,  fixation  should 
be  employed  to  check  its  ]ii'ogress  as  well  as  to 
remove,  so  fai-  as  this  may  be  possible,  that 
which  may  have  already  occurred. 

In  the  contracted  knees,  "caliper"  splints 
(Fig.  222),  either  as  an  aid  to  locomotion  or  as  a 
corrective  force  applied  to  overcome  deformity, 
■will  be  found  of  great  assistance. 

Operative  Procedures. — In  some  cases  ojjei- 
ative  measures  need  to  be  employed.  Such 
procedures  are  in  the  nature  of  manipulations 
to  restore  motion  and  correct  deformity,  or  they 
may  be  arthrotomies,  which  have  for  their  pur- 
pose the  thorough  I'cmoval  of  inflammatory 
products  and  the  restoration  of  the  joint  .sur- 
faces to  an  ai)proximately  normal  condition. 
The  manipulations  are  chiefly  applicable  to  such 
joints  as  the  knee  and  the  shoulder,  as  these 
articulations  more  easily  permit  of  the  restitu- 
tion of  considerable  degrees  of  mobility.  In  such 
joints  as  the  carpus,  tarsus,  elbow,  and  hii)  it 
is  very  difficult  to  secure  motion.  Correction 
of  deformity  shoukl  always  lie  accomplished 
after  the  stage  of  jirogression  is  passed;  and 
this  may  sometimes  be  secured  by  hriscment 
force,  provided  the  resort  to  this  measure  shall  not  ha\'e  been  too  long  de- 
layed. But  if  tliis  procedure  prove  unsuccessful,  osteotomy  or  excision  will 
generally  .secure  the  desired  result.  Arthrotomies,  in  properly  selected  cases, 
are  very  serviceable.  A  villous  condition  of  the  joint  capsule  which  shows  no 
sign  of  undergoing  absorption  after  the  lap.se  of  a  reasonable  intei'val  of  time, 
should  be  dissected  out.  Often  the  jjresence  of  inspissated  fibrin  is  a  source  of 
continued  irritation  to  a  large  joint,  and  the  removal  of  this  material  opens 
the  way  for  a  degree  of  impro\'ement  which  could  not  otherwise  take  place. 
A  very  considerable  amount  of  the  synovial  membrane  may  be  dissected  out 
^\ithout  danger  of  impairing  the  mobility  of  the  joint,  as  this  structure,  in 
common  with  many  other  serous  membranes,  has  the  property  of  repair  to  a 
remarkable  degree. 


Fig.  222.— Cariper  Splint.  (From 
Bradford  and  Lovett's  "  Orthopedic 
Surgery") 
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Cciiaiii  111'  llii'  more  severe  inl'eclidiis  enlail  sn  iiiiicli  deslrucUon  of  oppos- 
iiifi  cai  lilafiinous  surfaces  of  tlie  palella  ami  femur  or  tihia  lliat  adhesion  will 
be  found  lo  liave  taken  |)iace  Ijelwecn  these  siu'faees,  wiiile  everywhere  else 
the  surfaces  of  the  joint  will  lie  found  fi'ee.  In  such  instances  there  may  be  a 
little  motion  in  flexion  of  the  tibia,  but  this  is  usually  due  to  the  yielding  of 
the  tendon  of  the  patella.  When  this  is  found  to  be  the  case  it  is  at  times 
justifiable  to  pry  off  the  patella  through  a  lateral  incision  and  then  to  intro- 
duce from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  sterilized  oil  in  the  cavity  of  the 
joint.  This  will  sonietimes  prevent  readherence  of  the  joint  surfaces  and  will 
secure  good  function.  Tlie  establishment  of  an  artificial  or  false  joint  by  oj)- 
eration  should  not  be  practised  upon  the  knee  joint  in  these  conditions;  for,  if 
brisement  force  and  arthrotomy  fail  to  secure  mobility,  an  erasion  of  the  joint, 
with  the  object  of  correcting  deformity  and  securing  an  ankylosis,  will  give  a 
better  functional  result,  though  perhaps  less  brilliant,  than  can  l)e  obtained  by 
securing  only  twenty-five  to  thirty  degrees  of  motion  by  the  Murphy  operation. 

The  arguments  against  a  stiff  straight  knee  are  based  more  upon  sentiment 
than  they  are  upon  any  functional  superiority  of  the  pseudarthrosis.  In  the 
case  of  stiffness  of  the  hip  joint  the  operative  establishment  of  a  [jseudarthrosis 
is  a  perfectly  proper  procedure,  because  in  this  situation  less  motion  will  permit 
of  functional  u.se  without  joint  strain  than  in  nearly  any  other  articulation  of 
the  body.  In  the  case  of  the  elbow  joint,  if  the  surgeon  has  failed,  during  the 
acute  stage  of  the  infectious  process,  to  maintain  the  joint  in  a  position  suitable 
for  function,  or  if  he  has  failed  to  .secure  enough  absorption  of  the  cap.sular 
thickening  to  yield  satisfactory  motion,  an  operation  for  the  establishment  of 
a  pseudarthrosis  or  a  formal  excision,  particularly  the  latter,  .should  give  good 
functional  results.  In  this  joint  a  great  deal  depends  upoii  whether  the  carti- 
lage is  eroded  by  the  infection  and  also  whether  there  is  any  considerable  de- 
struction of  opposing  synovial  structures.  The  surgeon  is  often  called  upon 
to  see  the  patients  who  have  suffered  fiom  some  one  of  these  infectious  articu- 
lar processes  long  after  the  affair  is  over — i.e.,  at  a  time  when  the  material  in- 
filtrated into  the  joints  has  been  absorbed,  and  when  only  the  contractures 
which  have  resulted  from  this  capsular  thickening  remain.  These  contract- 
ures usually  involve  the  knee  joint  more  notably  than  any  other  joints;  the 
posterior  part  of  the  capsule  undergoing  a  certain  amount  of  shortening  and 
the  hamstrings  contracting  in  a  compensatory  manner,  while  the  articular  sur- 
faces of  the  cartilage  remain  intact  and  the  patella  movable.  Brisement  force 
will  be  unsatisfactory  in  such  cases,  for  even  though,  with  the  aid  of  a  general 
anaesthetic,  tlie  joint  may  be  forced  into  complete  extension,  it  will  recontract 
again  so  soon  as  the  force  or  the  i-estraining  bandage  or  splint  is  removed.  In 
these  cases  careful  tenotomy  of  the  hamstrings,  or  of  such  of  them  as  seem 
most  contracted,  will  relieve  the  contracture  permanently,  retention  in  exten- 
sion splints  being  necessary  for  only  a  very  short  period. 
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The  spurs  of  bone  which  develop  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  joints  in  con- 
sequence of  the  irritation  caused  eitlier  b}'  the  infective  organisms  or  b}'  the 
toxins  wliich  tliey  produce,  constitute  another  of  the  sequela'  of  an  infectious 
arthritis  which  may  require  surgical  treatment.  These  spurs  may  occur  about 
the  acetabulum  oi-  the  glenoid  cavities  or  upon  the  olecranon  and  coracoitl  [iroc- 
esses  of  the  ulna:  they  may  also  occur  over  the  superior  surfaces  of  the  smaller 
tarsal  articulations  and  in  the  region  of  various  bursre.  In  the  latter  case  it 
may  be  assumed  that  some  antecedent  infiamiiintion  of  the  bursie  them.selves 
has  extended  to  the  bone  which  they  serve  to  protect.  The  l)ursa  which  is 
more  often  concerned  than  any  other  is  the  one  whirli  is  located  just  in  front 
of  the  tendo  Achillis,  in  which  region  a  bony  spur  not  uncommonly  develops. 
The  necessity  for  removing  these  s])urs  will  arise  when  thej'  interfere  mechani- 
cally with  the  function  of  the  parts  concerned,  and  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  indications  all  point  to  a  cessation  of  the  activity  of  the  infective  agent 
upon  which  a  continuation  of  the  inflammation  depends. 

As  yet,  nothing  has  been  said  regarding  the  operative  treatment  of  the  ful- 
minating types  of  arthritis.  It  requires  surgical  experience  and  judgment  to 
know  when  to  interfere  in  the.se  cases,  but,  once  that  decision  has  been  arrived 
at,  such  interference  should  be  very  radical.  These  remarks  apply,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  the  suppurative  joints. 

Joints  which  are  the  seat  of  an  acute  suppurative  infiannnation  of  the  gon- 
orrha?al  type  sometimes  do  better  if  they  are  incised  and  washed  out  with  hot 
saline  solution  and  then  closed  tightly.  By  this  procedure  the  joint  is  freed 
from  the  presence  of  irritating  toxins,  and  the  likelihood  of  further  erosion  of 
the  serous  surfaces — the  necessary  result  of  which  will  be  the  formation  of 
adhesions — will  be  lessened.  The  time  when  the  measures  suggested  should 
be  executed  is  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  infection  of  the  joint  in  cases 
which  are  obviously  progressing.  The}'  are  more  particularly  helpful  in  the 
knee  joint,  because  of  the  simple  character  of  the  .synovial  pouch;  and  instead 
of  a  single  cut  the  surgeon  should  make  two  lateral  incisions,  which  will  thus 
permit  the  irrigating  stream  to  go  through  from  side  to  side.  Manijuilation 
of  the  joint,  while  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  a  general  anaesthetic, 
should  be  practised  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  incision  has  healed — as  early, 
for  example,  as  immediately  aftei'  the  stitches  have  been  removed.  In  the 
treatment  of  suppurating  joints,  Mayo's  method  of  dividing  the  patella,  flex- 
ing the  leg,  and  thus  exposing  the  joint  cavity,  is  .sufliciently  radical,  but  is 
none  too  much  so  in  the  profoundly  toxic  streptococcus  infections.  It  is  the 
WTiter's  belief  that  prompt  amputation  in  such  infections  will  save  more  lives 
than  any  of  the  radical  but  yet  more  conservative  measures. 

Good  results  are  being  reported  in  many  of  these  arthritic  processes  from 
the  employment  of  inoculations  with  antistreptococcic  serum.  It  is  not  likely 
that  all  the  infections  are  by  members  of  the  streptococcus  family,  l)ut  it  is  so 
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often  impossible  to  get  at  tlie  true  bacteriological  cause  that  we  arc  obliged  to 
employ  this  serum  in  a  somewhat  hit-or-miss  fashion.  Nevertheless,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  antistreptococcic  .serum  has  Im'cu  found  to  be  valuable  in  many 
infections,  and  especially  wlicre  it  is  coni])osed  of  a  nunilier  of  strains  of  bac- 
teria of  different  degrees  of  vimlence  and  toxicity,  as  some  of  tliese  sera  are. 
Brackett  has  reported  some  favorable  results  of  this  treatment  in  this  country. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  at  present  is  that  the  outlook  seems  promising  for 
tlie  devcloiiment  of  sera  which  shall  be  able  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
toxins  acting  locally  in  joints  and  producing  more  or  less  destructive  lesions. 
The  application  of  Bier's  pas,sive-congestion  treatment  in  the  acute  stage  of 
the  infectious  arthi'itides  has  received  very  favorable  consideration,  particu- 
larly abroad.  The  writer  has  used  it  only  in  a  few  gonorrhccal  joints,  where 
it  did  seem  to  i-elieve  pain,  but  did  not  materially  shorten  the  cour.se  of  treat- 
ment or  lessen  the  formation  of  adhesions,  which  is  such  a  disagreeable  feat- 
ure of  these  joint  infections.  In  tlie  subacute  and  chronic  cases  it  has  been  of  no 
value.       (Details  regarding  the  Bier  treatment  are  given  in  the  next  article.) 

11.  ATROPHIC   ARTHRITIS. 

(RuErMATOiD  Arthritis.) 

Etiology  and  Nature  of  the  Disease. — This  form  of  arthritis  has  been  given 
this  name  because  of  the  atroiiliy  of  the  cartilage  which  is  such  a  constant  as 
well  as  such  an  early  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  disease.  This  one  fact  alone, 
which  is  easy  of  demonstration  in  the  majority  of  instances  and  is  subject  to 
very  few  exceptions,  enables  one  to  distinguish  it  easily  from  the  infectious 
arthritis,  which  has  already  been  described,  and  from  the  hy]iertrophic  ai'thri- 
tis,  which  is  soon  to  be  descrilied.  It  is  essentially  a  disease  of  youth  and  mid- 
dle age,  and  manifests  itself  in  women  more  fre(|uently  than  in  men.  It  seems 
often  to  be  associated  with  nervous  shock  and  emotional  conditions  of  one  sort 
and  another,  or  with  pregnancy,  particularly  when  this  latter  state  has  been 
of  frequent  occurrence  and  the  intervals  have  been  short.  Care  and  responsi- 
bility without  aderjuate  vacations  seem  to  stir  the  disease  into  activity.  Rarely 
does  one  find  a  history  of  previous  attacks  of  "rheumatism"  or  of  some  other 
infectious  process  before  the  beginnings  of  the  disease  manifest  themselves,  and, 
when  one  does,  it  seems  probable  that  the  depression  of  the  general  system 
through  the  infection  induced  a  disturbance  in  metabolism  which  declared 
itself  in  the  form  of  atrophied  bone  and  cartilage  and  villous  thickenings  in  the 
synovial  capsule.  It  almost,  if  not  quite,  invariably  takes  the  form  of  a  poly- 
arthritis, giving  the  first  indications  of  its  existence  in  the  joints  of  the  carpus 
or  phalanges.  The  metabolism  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  salts  of  the  in- 
gesta  and  egesta  in  these  cases  shows  that  during  the  active  stage  of  the  disease 
lime  salts  are  lost  from  the  bodv  in  a  much  higher  ratio  than  they  are  ingested. 
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and.  ina.sinuch  as  the  larger  proportion  of  lime  in  the  body  is  in  tire  bones,  it 
seems  only  natural  that  they  should  be  less  dense  than  normal  healthy  bones. 
It  has  been  observed  that  this  condition  of  i)hysiological  loss  in  lime  content 
has  been  superseded  by  a  return  to  the  normal  balance  as  soon  as  a  cessation 
of  the  symptoms  and  an  improvement  in  the  local  condition  in  the  joints  have 
taken  place.  Tliese  facts  go  far  to  prove  that  some  disarrangement  of  the 
chemical  processes  within  the  body  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  disease. 

In  England  there  are  many  wlio  Ih'Hcvc  that  (he  condition  which  we  are 
now  consitlcring  is  only  a  stagi'  in  the  development  of  a  certain  kind  of  ai'thri- 
tis,  antl  that  the  type  of  articular  inflammation  soon  to  be  cited  as  the  hyi)er- 
trophic  is  the  second  stage  of  this  arthritis — i.e.,  that  it  follows  the  stage  of 
atrophy.  ^IcCrae,  in  a  recent  review  of  the  subject  in  this  country,  entertains 
practically  the  same  opinion.  To  support  such  a  view  it  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  show  that  the  lesions  of  the  hyjjcrtrophic  stage  were  preceded, 
in  a  consideral)le  numl)er  of  instances,  by  evidence  of  atrophic  changes,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  atroi)hic  lesions  were  followed,  in  course  of  time,  by  the 
hypertrophic  changes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  coincidence  of  the  lesions  char- 
acteristic of  both  diseases  in  the  same  patient  is  extremely  rare.  Even  this 
explanation  is  capable  of  another  interpretation,  one  which  is  not  unreasonable 
and  wliich  has  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  to  sujiport  it,  although  the  com- 
plete proof  is  not  as  yet  at  liand.  It  may,  however,  l)e  positively  affirmetl  that 
there  exists  no  evidence  to  prove  that  citliei-  of  the  processes  gives  place  to  or 
is  converted  into  the  other,  and  that  etiologically,  as  well  as  pathologically 
and  clinically,  they  have  nothing  in  conmion  except  their  chronic  character. 
Attempts  to  explore  the  lesions  of  atrophic  arthritis  for  the  purpo.se  of  demon- 
strating the  jiresence  of  bacteria — as,  for  example,  by  examining  the  fluid 
aspirated  from  such  joints — are  misdirected,  because,  where  care  is  taken  to 
include  in  this  classification  only  joints  affected  by  atrophic  changes  in  the 
cartilages  and  bones,  the  bacteriological  findings  are  negative.  In  fact,  in  few 
such  cases  is  there  fluid  present  in  sufficient  abundance  to  justify  aspiration 
with  any  hope  of  finding  micro-organisms.  The  difficulty  of  recognizing  the 
presence  of  fluid  in  a  joint  in  a  case  in  which  there  is  much  villous  change  in 
the  synovial  membrane,  is  considerable  if  one  is  not  accustomed  to  palpating 
such  joints. 

Clinical  Course. — After  a  consideration  of  the  etiology,  a  carefid  study  of 
the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the  joints  nuist  be  undertaken.  The  on.«et  is 
insidious  and  .slov.-,  the  disease  usually  commencing  with  stiffness  and  .swelling 
in  the  smaller  articulations  of  the  phalanges,  and  attacking,  one  after  another, 
a  considerable  number  of  joints,  large  as  well  as  small,  but  manifesting  a  great 
aversion  to  the  spine.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  disease,  if  left  un- 
treated, slowly  progresses,  continuing  for  a  number  of  years  in  a  condition  where 
new  joints  may  become  involved  at  any  time  or  old  ones  become  freshly  af- 
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fected.  There  is  rarely  inucli  acute  pain  or  any  more  eonstitutioiial  disturb- 
ance that  might  not  just  as  pidiicrly  be  ascribed  to  the  long-continued  effects 
of  a  crippling  disease  as  to  any  constitutional  complication.  In  tlie  more  pro- 
nounced types  of  the  disease  the  patients  sometimes  appear  anu'mic,  but  ex- 
amination (if  the  blood,  in  a  goodly  nvunber  of  such  cases,  has  shown  that  there 
was  a  rather  high  count  of  red  corpuscles  with  a  high  carryhig  capacity  for 
haemoglobin.  Enlargements  of  the  lymph  nodes  are  not  unduly  comm  n  in 
such  patients,  and  cardiac  complications  do  not  occurwith  abnormal  frequency. 
The  skin,  except  as  it  may  be  somewhat  stretched  over  the  enlai-gcd  joints,  pre- 
sents no  jjeculiarities  in  the  early  stages,  but  in  the  more  ad\;mced  conditions 


Fig.   223. — Shows  the  SpincUe-shapod   SwilliiiK  iif  the   Second  Phalangeal  Articulation   of  both 
middle  Fingers  and  also  of  the  Metacarpo-phalangeal  Articulations  in  both  Hands.      (Original.) 

it  is  thin,  shiny,  and  parchment-like.  The  surface  temperature  is  not  increased, 
and  there  is  a  notable  absence  of  the  congestion  seen  in  the  infectious  cases. 
There  is  sometimes  abnormally  abundant,  clammy  perspiration  over  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  but  this  is  not  peculiar  to  atrophic  arthri- 
tis, as  it  is  seen  in  many  other  conditions.  The  swelhngs  which  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  early  stages  of  tlie  disease  are  spindle-shaped  (Fig.  223),  but  differ 
from  those  observed  in  infectious  arthritis  in  the  following  respect :  In  the  swell- 
ings of  the  latter  disease  the  infiltration  of  the  capsule  involves  the  fibrous  as  well 
as  the  synovial  portions,  and  therefore  the  swelling  has  a  more  tense  appear- 
ance and  feels  harder  than  that  commonly  observed  in  atrophic  arthritis.  The 
thickened  syno\aal  villi  are  seldom  accompanied  by  any  excess  of  fluid  in  the 
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joint,  and  the  articular  swelling  is  therefore  not  so  firm  and  tense  on  palpation. 
There  is  seldom  much  tenderness  when  the  parts  are  pressed  upon,  and  the 
joints  are  not  particularly  sensitive  to  manipulation  in  the  early  stages:  there  is 
also  not  nuicli  restriction  in  motion  at  this  time.  As  the  disease  advances  and  the 
cartilage  becomes  eroded  (Fig.  224),  deformity  may  apjK'ar  and  motion  may  l)e- 
come  more  tlifficult  and  more  restricted.   Atropliy  of  the  mucles  in  the  neighbor- 


Fia.  224. — Shows  Loss  of  Cartilage  Complete  in  the  Second  Phalangeal  Articulation  of  the  Ring 
Finger  of  the  right  Hand  and  of  the  Little  Fingers  of  both  Hands,  with  a  diminution  in  the  thickness 
of  the  cartilage  in  the  same  joints  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  right  hand  and  the  middle 
and  ring  fingers  of  the  left.  Compare  the  thickness  of  the  cartilage  in  the  terminal  phalangeal  articu- 
lations.     (Original.) 

hood  of  the  affected  joints  is  an  early  symptom.  As  the  condition  progresses, 
atrophy  takes  place  in  the  joints  themselves,  and  the  cartilage  becomes  so  thinned 
that  it  occupies  less  space  between  the  bones  than  usual,  and  this  shrinkage 
is  shown  by  an  atrophy  of  the  tissues  inmiediately  over  the  line  of  the  articu- 
lation. Tlie  deformities  which  are  characteristic  of  this  form  of  arthritis  are 
luxations  due  to  the  atrophy  of  the  cartilage  and  the  pull  of  the  muscles  which 
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are  attaclicd  to  the  proximal  ends  of  the  distal  members  of  the  joints.  (Fig. 225.) 
Such  deformities  are  most  nolahlc  in  (lie  seeoiid  row  of  jjlialangcal  articulations 
ill  the  hands,  and  in  the  knee  joints.  The  wrists,  feet,  and  ankles  rarely  show 
much,  if  any,  deformity;  the  hi])s  and  the  sjiine  most  rarely  of  all,  liecause  they 

are  so  infrequently  in\'olved.  There 
is  sometimes  a  little  flexion  at  the 
wrist,  aiul  tin'  ankle  is  often  eon- 
siderahl}'  pronated  and  rigid  owing 
to  the  presence  of  erosions  between 
the  tarsal  bones.  Tlie  elbows  are 
ijuite  fretiuently  concerned,  and 
I  hey  are  usually  flexed  to  a  consid- 
eraljle  degree.  In  the  most  ad- 
vanced ca.ses  only  does  complete 
ankylo.sis  occur  in  the  simple  joints. 
In  the  complex  joints,  as  those  of 
the  carpus,  tarsus,  and  elbow,  an- 
kylosis, c(.)ni].>lete  or  nearly  so,  is 
nut  unconnnon.  This  is  rarely  a 
true  bony  ankylosis,  but  is  a  fibrous 
union,  which,  however,  is  very  firm. 
If  the  disease  is  not  arrested  great 
emaciation  and  pallor  may  ensue, 
and  every  joint  in  the  Iiody  may 
become  ankylosed.  The  changes  in 
the  skin  in  these  advanced  types 
are  very  pronounced  and  most  dis- 
tressing, the  entire  surface  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  body  becom- 
ing covered  with  very  thick,  crusta- 
ceous  scales,  which  tend  to  recur  as 
fast  as  they  are  removed.  Milder 
skin  lesions  consist  of  white  plaques  with  occasional  bro^^^lish  mole-like  spots 
scattered  about,  usually  in  parts  of  the  body  exposed  to  the  air  and  sunlight. 
Decubitus  is  a  common  and  distressing  comjilication.  The  nails  jiartake  of 
the  changes  going  on  in  the  .skin;  they  become  cracked  and  striated  and  often 
exfoliate  as  the  epidermis  is  seen  to  do.  Such  lesions  are  significant  of  the 
more  aggravated  types  of  the  disease.  If  it  is  arrested,  the  synovial  thickening 
becomes  slowly  absorbed,  and  the  motion  of  the  joint,  jjrovided  the  cartilage 
has  not  been  eroded  too  much  to  permit  of  it,  is  restored  approximately  to 
the  normal.  If  the  cessation  of  the  process  did  not  take  place  until  after  de- 
formity had  occurred,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  deformity  will  be 


Fig.  225. — Shows  a  Sharply  Eaten-out  Spot  in  ths 
metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  ring  finger; 
also  thinning  of  the  articular  cartilages  between  the 
phalangeal  joints.  Similar  atrophy  of  the  interar- 
ticular  cartilage  is  shown  in  the  carpal  bones. 
Terminal  and  second  rows  of  phalangeal  joints  show 
b>it  little  cartilaginous  atrophy.      (Original.) 
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overcome.  A  certain  amount  of  restoration  of  motion  and  impidvcnicnt  in 
fmiction,  as  well  as  diminution  in  swelling,  is  to  l)e  expected. 

Pathology. — The  pathological  changes  noted  in  the  tissues  of  the  joints  con- 
cern the  synovial  membrane,  the  cartilage,  and  the  hones.  Much  stud)-  has 
been  devoted  to  the  central  nervous  system  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
cau.se  of  this  ilisease,  but  no  characteristic  changes  have  been  noted  in  this  part 
of  the  body.  There  are  also  no  lesions  of  the  viscera  tliat  are  of  any  signifi- 
cance. There  is  no  support  for  the  tlieory  that  there  is  some  trophic  lesion  of 
the  central  nervous  system  which  is  tlie  cau.se  of  the  disease.  The  inflammatoi-y 
causation  theory  receives  no  jiositive  support  from  pathology,  for  all  the  lesions 
which  through  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  be  called  inflammatory 
are  of  such  a  chronic  nature  that  they  might  be  caused  by  any  local  irritation, 
be  it  inflannnatory  or  otherwise.  Bacteriological  examinations,  both  of  the 
fluids  obtained  by  an  exploratory  incision  and  of  the  tissues  rt'inoved  fiom  the 
joints,  in  cases  of  this  clinical  type,  have  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  any 
micro-organisms. 

As  has  been  jiointed  out,  the  fluid  in  these  joints  is  not,  as  a  rule,  jjresent 
in  any  noticeable  quantity  and  has  no  abnormal  characteristics.  Rareh'  is 
there  any  excess  of  fibrin  in  it,  and  under  the  micro.'^cope  it  does  not  show  any 
evidence  of  being  an  inflammatory  exudate.  The  villi  of  the  joint  are  markedly 
increased  in  number  as  well  as  in  bulk.  They  are  veh'oty  in  appearance,  are 
covered  with  serous  UK'nibrane,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  dark  purple  in  color.  Some- 
times on  nicking  the  synovial  membrane  there  will  bulge  out  through  the  wound 
a  cauliflo\\ei-like  mass  which  is  very  friable  and  which  cannot  be  crowded 
back  into  the  joint. 

By  aitl  of  the  microscope  it  will  Ix'  seen  that  the  synovial  membrane  is 
markedly  infilti'ated  with  round  cells.  So  abmidant  is  this  infiltration  in  places, 
particularly  near  the  surface  of  the  .synovial  membrane,  that  the  structure 
sometimes  looks  as  if  it  might  be  lymphoid  tissue.  The  fringes  will  be  cut  in 
various  planes,  and  great  numbers  of  them  will  be  seen  in  every  microscojiic 
field.  Back  from  the  immediate  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane  the  infil- 
tration becomes  less  and  less  dense  and  more  and  more  fatty.  The  nutrient 
stalk  conies  in  through  the  centre  of  the  neck  of  the  A-illus  and  ramifies  thi-ough 
it.  After  the  process  has  gone  on  for  a  certain  period  of  time  the  density  of 
the  infiltration  with  small  round  cells  becomes  less  and  less  marked,  the  blood- 
vessels become  less  numerous,  and  the  larger  ones  show  some  endarteritis,  pos- 
sibly a  compensatory  one,  but  more  probably  a  part  of  the  process,  for  it  is 
not  seen  in  any  other  form  of  arthritis,  whether  the  inflaiumation  has  been  in 
progress  for  an  ecjual  length  of  time  or  not,  and  whether  there  has  or  has  not 
been  the  same  amount  of  restriction  in  function.  Occasionally  bone  and  carti- 
lage have  been  found  in  these  fringes — a  manifestation  of  tissue  metajjlasia. 
The  changes  in  the  synovial  membrane  which  I  have  just  described  precede  the 
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changes  in  (lie  cartilaiic  ami  Ixmc  The  cliann-cs  in  the  cartilage  come  next 
in  order  of  rre((uenrv  and  hrst  in  the  order  of  clinical  significance.  There  is 
a  general  tliinning  of  the  cartilage,  associated  with  a  loss  in  the  sheen  on  its 
surface  and  a  beginning  striation.  If  this  goes  on,  further  erosions  will  occur 
on  the  surface  of  the  car-tilage.  These  erosions,  which  vary  in  size  from  the 
head  of  a  small  pin  t(.)  a  surface  as  large  as  a  silvei'  (juarter  of  a  dollar,  may 
develop  in  close  proximity  to  each  other  with  small  bridges  of  atteimated  but 
intact  cartilage  separating  the  eroded  islands.  When  recovery  takes  place  these 
eroded  areas  are  covered  over  by  fibrous  tissue  more  or  less  densely  infiltrated 
with  round  cells.  Tlie  bone  is  the  last  to  be  affected,  and,  structurally,  it  re- 
ceives the  least  damage.  As  has  already  been  stated,  when  I  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  chemical  changes  ascertained  by  a  study  of  the  metabolism  in  this 
form  of  arthritis,  there  is  a  loss  in  the  calcium  content  of  the  l)ones.  The  gross 
appearance  of  the  bone  indicates  that  the  intei'trabecular  tissue  has  been  re- 
placed by  fat  and  fibrous  tissue,  ])rincii)ally  the  former.  The  trabecuke  stand 
out  on  the  cut  section  of  the  bone  like  fine  wires.  On  section,  not  only  do  the 
tiabecula;  seem  smaller,  but  they  seem  fewer  in  number  and  irregular  in  their 
branching.  The  nuclei  of  the  laone  cells  do  not  stain  as  well  in  the  lacunar 
spaces  as  in  normal  bone,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  necrosis. 

Treatment. — Treatment  is  best  considered  under  two  heads,  viz. :  first,  gen- 
eral; second,  local.  Under  the  head  of  general  treatment  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider diet,  because  one  of  tlie  first  things  these  patients  will  incjuire  about  is 
their  diet,  and  very  often  dietetic  treatment  is  about  all  they  will  have  had. 
The  treatment  in  question  is  usually  based  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  condition  is  rheumatic  in  its  nature,  in  the  old  acceptation  of  that  term. 
A'ery  freciuently  these  patients  will  be  found  to  have  been  practically  starved, 
and  their  asthenia  and  emaciation,  as  well  as  their  ana-mic  condition,  will  be 
found  to  be  due  to  their  lack  of  proper  nutriment.  The  digestive  functions  in 
persons  with  this  form  of  arthritis  are  not  materially  disturbed,  and,  as  it  is 
in  no  sense  an  inflammatory  disease,  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  them  upon  an  anti- 
rheumatic diet.  In  fact,  there  is  every  reason  for  not  doing  so.  A  wholesome, 
generous  diet  that  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  normal  person's  dietary,  pro- 
vided it  is  relished  and  digested,  will  be  found  to  yield  the  best  results.  Medic- 
inaily,  there  has  been  great  misapprehension  with  reference  to  treatment.  The 
rheumatic  hypothesis  as  to  causation  has  here  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
errors  in  treatment,  and  these  errors  have  been  positive  ones  and  not  simply 
negative.  It  is  a  positive  harm  to  these  patients  to  be  drugged  with  salicylates 
and  iodides  for  long  periods  of  time,  as  it  disturbs  their  digestion  and  adds  to 
a  condition  in  which  malnutrition  is  a  characteristic,  a  condition  in  which  what 
food  is  offered  is  loathed,  if  not  actually  rejected.  Besides  this,  these  remedies 
have  not  a  single  alleviating  effect  upon  the  course  of  the  disease  or  its  symp- 
toms.    In  the  painful  cases  an  occasional  dose  of  salicylate  in  the  form  of  as- 
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perin  will  be  helpful  for  the  time,  but  even  this  fails  of  its  purpose  quite  as 
often  as  it  succeeds.  Morphia  is  rarely  needed  and  sliould,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  avoided.  When  pain  is  verj-  severe,  codeia  will  p;ive  some  ic>!ief  if 
it  cannot  l)e  attained  by  mechanical  means.  Tonics  arc  of  value  to  stimulate 
the  appetite,  but  it  is  a  good  deal  of  a  question  whether  the  lo.'^ses  in  calcium 
can  be  made  up  through  any  internal  medication.  The  glycero-phosphate  of 
lime  and  soda  and  a  mixture  of  nux  vomica,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  the  com- 
pound infusion  of  gentian  are  very  beneficial.  Iron  in  some  form  is  helpful  in 
these  cases.  Attention  to  the  excretions  of  the  kidneys  and  bowels  should  be 
a  matter  of  routine. 

Under  local  treatment  we  have  to  consider  massage,  hydrotherajjy,  exercise, 
mechanical  measures,  and  operation. 

Massage  is  helpful  in  these  cases  at  almost  any  stage,  except  perhaps  the 
very  first  period  of  the  attack,  when  the  villous  changes  in  the  synoA'ial  mem- 
brane are  taking  place  actively.  Even  then,  if  gently  carried  out,  these  manip- 
ulations do  no  harm  and  favor  the  nutrition  of  the  part.  This  is  true  e\-en  when 
plaster  splints  or  other  jM-otective  apparatus  are  being  used. 

Hydrotherapy,  when  it  is  carried  out  in  all  the  refinements  of  the  Baruch 
system,  or  even  when  it  is  applied  in  the  crude  nianner  in  which  it  can  be  util- 
ized in  any  home,  -will  be  of  assistance  hi  promoting  a  cuic. 

Exercise,  which  as  a  rule  must  first  lie  carried  out  by  the  aid  of  an  attend- 
ant, but  may  later  be  performed  through  the  [laticnt's  own  efforts,  will  pre- 
serve the  nutrition  of  the  parts  and  help  to  secure  ultimately  for  the  sufferer 
the  best  possible  functional  power  of  the  joint.  Manipulation  stimulates  the 
local  nutrition  and  also  helps  to  overcome  the  stiffness  which  is  caused  by  the 
prolonged  inactivity  of  the  more  acute  stages  of  the  trouble. 

Protection  to  the  affected  joints  is  beneficial  in  the  acute  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  it  .should  always  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  not  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  the  other  measures  described  above.  Plaster  of  Paris  carefully  ap- 
plied in  the  foi'm  of  light  removable  splints  is  the  agent  most  efficient  for  this 
purjjose.  In  some  cases  similar  splints  made  of  celluloid  or  leather  may  be 
employed.  Another  purpose  which  such  apparatus  serves  in  these  cases  is  the 
prevention  or  overcoming  of  deformity,  more  particularly  in  the  knees.  Here 
the  caUper  splints  are  the  most  readily  adjustable.  These  are  made  of  light, 
round  iron  uprights  adjusted  to  a  socket  in  the  heel  of  the  shoe,  and  extending 
to  tlie  top  of  the  thigh.  They  are  furnished  with  a  knee  cap  which  enables  one, 
by  gradually  straightening  the  iron  side  rods,  to  exert  a  considerable  exten- 
sion force  upon  the  front  of  the  knee,  a  force  which  tends  to  overcome  the 
tendency  to  flexion  so  commonly  seen  in  the.se  cases.  In  using  apparatus  on 
these  joints,  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  motion  in  flexion  at  the  same 
time  that  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  a  correction  of  the  deformity.  The 
development  of  flexion  deformity  is  almost  always  associated  with  some  rota- 
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tion  of  the  tibui,  Unock-kiiee,  and  Hul^luxatioii.     It  is  these  two  lattei-  deformi- 
ties which  are  hardest  to  overcome  if  tliey  beconie  well  established. 

'i'iie  iipcnillrc  Ircdliiiciil  of  tiiis  disease  consists  in  the  eni|il(tynicnt  of  the 
loliowiuf;-  measures:  liriscniciil  iorre  to  overcome  deformit}-,  especially'  in  the 
knees;  the  division  of  contracted  tendons  in  the  long-standing  cases,  combined 
with  forcible  niani])ulation;  the  niakinj;-  of  a  free  incision  into  the  affected 
joints  for  tlie  |)ur|)ose  of  relie\'in,<j;  tlicm  of  hypertrophied  fringes;  and  tenot- 
omies of  contracted  tendons,  after  the  disease  is  spent,  in  order  to  improve 
function. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  commonly  very  few  adhesious  in  this  sort  of  arthri- 
tis, the  o\-ercoming  of  deformity  is  usually  not  very 
difficult,  piDvided  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed 
to  permit  the  contracture  of  the  flexor  tendons 
and  the  shortening  of  the  posterior  portions  of 
the  capsules  of  the  joints.  Moreover,  when  such 
luxation  has  occurred,  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  the  surgeon  will  be  al)le  to  overcome  the  de- 
formity com])letely.  AVitli  the  aid  of  the  genuclast 
("Fig.  226)  in  the  deformities  aljout  the  knee,  sub- 
luxation may  be  tliminished  at  the  same  time  that 
tfexion  is  ovei'come.  When  the  contractures  are 
sufficiently  sti'ong  to  resist  complete  correction  by 
a  reasonable  use  of  the  genuclast,  then  division  of 
the  posterior  tendons  may  be  resorted  to.  Ar- 
throtomy  should  lie  tried  in  any  joint  in  which 
the  degree  of  villous  change  is  marked  antl  shows 
no  tendency  to  sub.side.  The  removal  of  the 
fringes  takes  away  pi-essure  fi-om  within  the  joint. 
This  pressure,  if  too  long  continued,  not  only  in- 
creases the  impairment  of  the  joint  structures,  but 
also,  through  interference  with  the  function  of 
large  and  important  articulations,  materially  hinders  constitutional  improve- 
ment, which  in  turn  exerts  a  decided  influence  upon  the  affected  joints.  The 
arthrotomy  is  generally  performed  through  two  lateral  incisions  which  run 
parallel  with  the  femur  and  are  equidistant  (about  3  or  4  cm.)  from  the  sides 
of  the  patella,  the  lower  third  of  the  inci.sion  being  directly  over  the  line  of 
the  joint.  After  the  joint  has  been  opened  the  larger  fringes  are  dissected  off 
with  scissors  and  the  joint  is  washed  out  with  sterile  water.  The  synovial 
capsule  is  closed  with  interrupted  silk,  and  the  skin  with  silkworm  gut.  Drain- 
age is  generally  not  necessary.  If  flexion  of  the  joint  has  existed  pre\dous  to 
the  operation  it  is  generally  better  to  put  the  joint  up  in  a  plaster-of-Paris  dress- 
ing in  the  corrected  position.     Passive  motion  and  release  from  permanent  re- 
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straint  should  begin  when  the  stitches  are  removed,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week. 
The  cieatrization  of  the  bases  of  the  fringes  jirevents  furtlier  swelling  of  the 
joint  from  villous  changes,  and  so  great  is  the  power  of  i-ejiair  in  endothelial 
tissue  that  new  synovial  membrane  is  very  cjuickly  made  to  grow  over  the 
bases  of  the  excised  villi.  Because  of  this  rapid  repair  adhesions  rarely  follow 
arthrotomy  for  this  purpose.  There  is  little  hemorrhage  from  these  excised 
fringes. 

Prognosis. — Contrary  to  the  usual  opinion  the  outlook  for  patients  with  this 
disease  is  not  bad  if  the  condition  is  recognized  early  and  proper  treatment  is 
conmicnced.  The  patients  must  be  made  to  recognize  the  importance  of  theii' 
active  co-operation  in  the  management  of  the  case,  and  rehef  from  care  and 
responsibility,  oi'  whatever  the  form  of  nervous  strain  may  have  been  which 
causetl  the  trouble  to  begin,  is  a  sine  qua  non.  Great  care  must  be  exercised 
to  determine  what  this  factor  was.  Nervous  prostration  or  its  remote  effects 
so  often  interfere  with  the  recovery  of  these  patients  that  in  giving  a  prognosis 
as  to  the  joint  conditions  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  factor  nnist  be  given 
due  weight.  In  giving  a  prognosis  it  is  necessary  to  define  with  some  degree 
of  definiteness  what  is  meant  by  recovery.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  simple 
restoration  of  the  joint  to  its  normal  functional  power  is  not  meant,  but  it  is 
beyond  dout)t  true  that,  under  the  conditions  outlined,  arrest  of  the  disease 
has  been  and  can  be  brought  about  and  good  functioning  joints  secured,  al- 
though cxidences  of  the  disease  may  be  left  behind,  both  in  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  the  articulations  and  in  the  imperfections  of  their  use.  The  uncer- 
tainties of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  specific  causative  factors  which 
have  brought  about  the  disturbance  in  metabolism  to  which  the  lesions  owe 
their  origin,  make  it  impossible  to  say  positively  that  a  recurrence  or  a  relapse 
may  not  take  place  if  the  proper  combination  of  circumstances  is  again  brought 
about. 


III.  HYPERTROPHIC   ARTHRITIS. 

(Ostf:o-arthritis.) 

In  this  form  of  arthritis  we  have  a  chronic  affection  which  may  appear  as 
a  polyarthritis  or  in  a  monarticulai'  foi-m.  It  is  never  as  extensive  in  its  in- 
volvement of  the  joints  as  either  of  the  before-mentioned  types  may  be,  and 
very  fiequcntly  we  find  only  a  single  large  joint  involved. 

Etiology. — The  period  of  greatest  frequency  in  the  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease is  middle  and  late  adult  life,  i.e.,  from  thirty-five  to  sixty  years.  Prob- 
al)ly,  if  all  the  lesions  are  included,  women  show  more  signs  of  the  trouble  than 
men.  but  the  more  seriously  crippling  lesions  are  noted  in  men.  This  is  be- 
cause in  men  the  lesions  are  seen  more  frequently  in  the  large  joints,  where 
vol..  III.— 33 
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they  are  of  more  serioui?  coiisociueiice.  Among  M'omen  the  smaller  joints  ot 
the  fingers  and  occasionally  the  knees  are  the  jiarts  more  frequently  attacked. 
It  is  rarely  seen  in  adolescent  life  or  even  in  young  adult  life,  i.e.,  prior  to  thirty- 
five  years.  Constitutional  disturbances  in  connection  with  it  are  very  rare, 
and  by  this  is  meant  that  tlie  sufferers  from  it  are  not  made  ill  by  it  They 
are  sensible  of  more  or  less  disability  and  suffer  some  pain  on  use  of  the  affected 
joints,  but  are  not  incapacitated  in  any  other  way  by  the  disease.  It  seems 
to  be  transmissible  through  hereditary  influences  to  a  considerable  degree. 
A  large  number  of  people,  particularly  in  the  better  classes, — i.e.,  the  well-to-do, 
— are  able  to  trace  the  tendency  to  have  these  lesions  back  to  a  near  or  a  re- 
mote ancestry.  In  this  class  of  people  hereditary  influences  seem  to  supply 
the  underlying  cause  for  the  manifestation  of  the  characteristic  lesions,  wheie- 
as  in  the  working  classes  a  definite  history  of  the  disease  in  the  ancestors  is 
more  difficult  to  obtain,  but  traumatism  is  often  closely  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  trouble,  as  is  also  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  without  ade- 
quate opjwrtunity  to  dry  off  or  get  warmed. 

The  disease  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  those  who  work  at  occupations  in 
which  sudden  changes  in  body  temperature  are  likely  to  occur,  as  among  sta- 
tionary engineers  and  firemen,  and  those  who  are  employed  in  the  "drying 
rooms"  of  paper  mills  and  in  similar  situations.  Tliese  men  work  in  a  hot 
room  until  tliey  get  into  a  perspiration  and  then  are  called  out  or  go  out,  for 
the  purjjose  of  getting  cooled  off,  into  a  room  which  is  of  a  good  deal  lower 
temperature.  They  become  so  suddenly  cooled  that  their  metabolism  is  dis- 
turbed seriously,  and  this  disturbance  manifests  itself  in  local  changes  which 
have  characteristics  common  to  these  lesions  wherever  they  may  occur. 

The  traumatism  or  exposui-e  need  not  be  any  one  pronounced  and  definite 
traumatism  or  exposure:  it  may  be  the  oft-repeated  and  slight  occurrences  of 
this  sort  which  come  in  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  one's  occupation.  In  women, 
particularly  those  who  do  their  own  housework,  it  is  the  terminal  phalangeal 
articulations  which  show  the  lesions  first,  the  so-called  Heberden's  nodes,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  constant  use  of  the  fingers  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
routine  duties  of  a  housewife  induce,  through  the  slight  and  oft-repeated  in- 
juries to  these  joints,  the  development  of  the  node  on  the  borders  of  the  articu- 
lar surfaces.  Repeatedly  wetting  the  hands  in  hot  or  tepid  water  and  then 
turning  at  once  to  do  some  other  thing  without  giving  the  hands  a  proper  dry- 
ing may  be  instrumental  in  exciting  the  lesion.  In  those  who  sew  a  gi-eat  deal 
it  is  common  to  note  the  greatest,  sometimes  the  only,  enlargement,  upon  the 
"thimble  finger,"  showing  the  influence  of  a  traumatism  of  a  very  definite  sort 
as  a  factor  in  the  excitation  of  symptoms. 

In  women  the  knees  are  also  frequently  involved,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  of  stout  women.  It  has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  the  frequent  associa- 
tion of  hypertrophic  changes  in  the  tibia^  and  femora  of  fat  women  who  have 
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to  be  on  tlieir  feet  a  gi'cat  deal  was  probaljly  to  be  explained  l)y  the  fact  that 
such  women  are  very  apt  to  be  a  little  "knee  sprung,"  a  disturbance  in  their 
statics  brought  al>out  by  an  unconscious  attempt  on  their  part  to  keep  their 
centre  of  gravity  adjusted  to  changes  in  the  distribution  of  their  weight.  The 
pendulous  abdomen  means  almost  in\-ariably,  in  those  who  must  stand  a  great 
deal,  a  flexed  knee.  It  is  not  long  Iiefore  a  flexed  knee  in  standing  becomes 
a  flexed  knee  in  walking,  and  then  the  pressure  in  the  joint  is  materially  changed 
and  the  oj.])()rtunity  foi-  a  slight  l)ut  oft-repeated  internal  traumatism  to  the 
joint  is  present.  This  results  in  an  hypertrophy  of  the  articular  cai'tilage,  and 
this  is  aggravated  in  jier.sons  who  ai'e  in  addition  ffat-footed. 

In  laboring  men  the  hip,  the  knee,  the  spine,  and  the  elbow  are  the  joints 
most  commonly  affected,  and  it  will  be  frequently  observed  that  occupational 
traumatism  plays  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  the  symptoms  of 
which  they  complain. 

In  certain  yoinig  peoiile,  juirticulai'ly  athletic  men,  one  sees  lesions  in  the 
joints  which  have  the  hardest  use,  lesions  which  are  very  similar  to  the  lesions 
of  h}'pertrophic  arthritis.  These  ai'e,  however,  closely  confined  to  the  one 
special  joint,  and  this  a  joint  which  is  being  subjected  to  especially  hard  usage. 
It  does  not  seem  that  in  these  cases  there  is  necessarily  any  metabolic  disturb- 
ance at  the  bottom  of  the  entire  pi'ocess,  which  is  simply  being  aggravated  and 
lirought  to  the  sui'face  by  the  local  traumatism.  Such  lesions  have  been  seen 
in  the  pitching  arm  of  prominent  ball-players  and  in  the  elbows  of  tennis-players. 

Pathology. — There  is  but  little  known  of  the  pathology  of  this  disease,  prin- 
cipally because  it  is  not  a  mortal  affection.  A  post-mortem  study  of  the  dis- 
ease has  therefore  not  been  possible,  and  the  opportunity  to  get  fresh  operative 
material  in  the  different  stages  of  the  disease  has  not  been  forthcoming  until 
quite  recently.  The  terminal  lesions  do  not  obviously  afford  the  proper 
basis  for  an  investigation  of  the  causation  of  this  trouble,  although  this 
is  all  that  has  been  used  \i\)  to  very  recent  times.  Furthermore,  it  ought 
to  be  equally  obvious  that  stages  in  the  process  of  development  of  the  lesions 
should  not  be  studied  independently  of  the  disease  as  a  whole.  There  is  no 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  bone  changes  w'herever  the  disease  may  be 
situated,  so  that  it  is  sufficient  to  describe  the  pathology  of  any  articulation, 
— as,  for  example,  the  knee, — inasmuch  as  this  joint  is  the  one  most  available 
for  study. 

There  are  practically  no  changes  in  the  synovial  membrane,  except  about 
the  spurs  which  form  at  the  juncture  of  the  bone  with  the  cartilage.  About 
these  places  there  are  at  times  synovial  thickenings  and  pannus-like  foi'nia- 
tions  of  the  syno\ial  membrane  which  overlap  the  developing  bony  spurs,  but 
there  is  seldom  any  diffuse  capsulai'  infiltration  as  has  been  noted  in  the  syno- 
vial membrane  of  the  infectious  and  atrophic  forms  of  arthritis.  There  is 
seldom  any  excess  of  fluid  in  the  joint,  and  when  it  is  present  in  excess  it  pre- 
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sents  no  abnormal  characters.  The  hypertrophy  of  the  cartilage  takes  place 
along  the  edges  of  the  trochlear  surfaces  of  the  femoral  and  tibial  condyles,  at 
which  points  it  overhangs  or  projects  into  the  joint  as  nuich  as  one-fourtii  of 
an  inch.  This  projecting  portion  is  not  as  hard  and  firm  as  ordinary  cartilage 
or  bone  antl  can  be  easily  .shax'cd  off.  These  spm's  alsd  foi'in  a,l)()Ut  the  patella, 
especially  at  the  points  of  insertion  of  the  quadricep.s  and  patellar  tendons. 
Histologically,  they  consist  of  a  very  thick  layer  of  cartilage  cells  arranged  in 
columns,  suggesting  the  arrangement  seen  in  rickets  at  the  juncture  of  the 
diaphysis  with  the  epiphysis.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  di.sea.se  this 
tissue  becomes  transformed  into  bone,  oftentimes  of  an  ivory-like  density. 

\Vlien  the  osseous  ridges  have  formed  to  a  sufficient  degi'ce  to  interfere  with 
the  motion  in  the  joint  they  produce  alterations  in  the  trochlear  surfaces  where- 
by the  cartilage  becomes  eburnized  and  loses  its  normal  appearance,  and  in 
its  surface  deep  grooves  are  sometimes  formed  where  pressure  from  spurs  has 
been  exercised  for  a  long  time.  This  is  seen  particularly  in  the  knee  and  hip 
joints.  The  spur  formations  are  so  jironounced  at  times  in  these  cases  that 
they  become  chipped  off  through  the  normal  action  of  the  joint  or  because  of 
some  special  traumatism  from  the  outside.  These  float  about  in  the  joint  as 
foreign  bodies,  causing  at  times  locking  of  the  articulation.  There  are  no  al- 
terations in  the  trabeculse  themselves  or  in  the  intertrabecular  tissue.  Not 
enough  metabolism  work  has  been  done  upon  these  cases  to  enable  one  to  draw 
any  conclusions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Symptomatology  and  Clinical  Course. — The  onset  of  this  trouble  is  very  in- 
sidious and  varies  a  good  deal  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  to  which  it  gives 
rise.  At  times  very  considerable  lesions  form,  causing  decided  restrictions 
in  the  motion  of  a  joint,  ^vith  scarcely  any  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  much 
smaller  deposits  of  l)one  will  be  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  dis- 
ability, the  location  of  the  sjturs  seeming  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  amount 
of  pain  which  the  patient  suffers. 

Stiffness  in  the  u.se  of  the  joints  and  inability  to  put  them  in  positions  that 
were  formerly  easy  are  usually  the  earliest  signs  of  the  development  of  this  dis- 
ease. Pain  does  not  manifest  itself  imtil  lesions  of  considerable  extent  have 
developed,  and  the  .same  is  true  of  deformity  and  functional  disability.  The 
disease  is  one  in  which  consideralJe  time  is  required  for  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  lesions  to  which  it  gives  ri.se,  l)Ut  when  these  have  been  fully  estab- 
lished the  discomfort  attendimt  upon  their  develo]>ment  ceases,  and  only  that 
which  may  be  due  to  the  mechanical  disturbance  of  the  affected  joints  per.sists. 

Associated  with  these  joint  disturbances  there  are  very  few  if  any  consti- 
tutional symptoms.  The  most  notable,  as  well  as  the  most  constant,  one 
is  the  tendency  to  constipation,  and  this  seems  A'ery  freciuently  to  be  associated 
with  the  exacerbations  of  the  disea.se,  seeming  to  indicate  that  this  condition 
is  related  in   some   way  to   the   failure   to  eliminate  the  waste   of   the   body. 
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Certainly  this  hypothesis  seems  to  be  borne  out  in  the  results  of  treat- 
ment. Encouraging  the  elimination  of  the  body  waste  through  the  excretory 
functions  of  the  skin,  kidney,  and  intestine,  tends  to  keep  these  patients  freer 
of  symptoms  and  more  comfortable  in  every  way. 

Special  Symptoms. — It  will  be  well  now  to  take  up  the  special  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disease  as  it  affects  particular  jomts. 

Feet. — Hyjjertrophic  lesions  in  the  feet  are  not  very  common,  and  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  si)ur  formations  which  accompany  some  of  the  mfectious 


227. — Shows  ilarked  Hj-]5ertroplii<-  Nodes  on  tlio  inferior  border  of  tlie  tibi.a,  on  the  .scaph- 
»id,  on  the  back  of  tlie  os  calcis,  and  on  tlie  inferior  snrfaee  of  the  latter  bone.      (Original.) 


processes,  e.g.,  gonorrha?a.  The  history  and  the  ])hysical  examination,  if  made 
at  the  time  when  an  infection  is  fre.sh,  will  generally  enable  one  to  distinguish 
between  the  two.  The  hyix'rtroijluc  lesions  in  the  feet  are  u.sually  confined 
to  the  articulations  between  the  scaphoid  and  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid  and  the 
internal  cuneiform.  (Fig.  227.)  In  the  .t-ray  picture  they  show  very  well  and  pro- 
duce their  painful  symptoms  and  restriction  in  motion  by  overlapping  the  articu- 
lations in  the  feet  where  abduction  takes  place.  On  physical  examination 
there  is  usually  nothing  to  see,  though  sometimes  the  bony  spm-s  are  large 
enough  to  cause  the  skin  to  protrude  aljove  the  customary  level  of  the  instep, 
often  .shov\-ing  a  difference  on  the  two  feet.  The  spurs  are  not  commonly  ten- 
der to  ]iressure.  nor  is  pain  caused  by  jiassive  motion.     It  is  only  when  weight 
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18  borne  upon  tlio  foot  that  ]iaiii  is  pi'oilucod.  Motion  is  rostrict-od  in  tiic  medio- 
tarsal  joint,  hut  not  in  llio  ankle  joint.  'l"lici-c  is  no  redness,  congestion,  or 
acute  swelling.  The  presence  of  lIel)orden's  nodes  or  hypertrophic  lesions  in 
other  articulations  tends  to  bear  out  the  diagnosis,  though  their  presence  is  not 
necessary  to  a  diagnosis.  In  the  i)resence  of  this  diathesis,  pressure  from  tight 
shoes  or  shoes  not  properly  adjusted  to  the  feet  is  liable  to  cause  trouble  and 
excite   the  formation   of  characteristic   lesions.     In  this   connection   it   might 


FiQ.  228.— Shows  Marked  Lip]iing  of  the  Putilla  an. I  al,-..  (.1  llie  i 
trochlear  surface  of  the  internal  contlvle  of  the  fen 


rior-infcrior  portion  of  the 
(Original.) 


be  worth  while  to  mention  the  fact  that  in  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articula- 
tion of  the  great  toe  hypertrophic  lesions  are  seen  occasionally,  causing  what 
is  known  as  hallux  rigidus,  though  this  is  oftentimes  purely  an  irritative  lesion 
without  any  diathesis  behind  it.  The  treatment  of  these  lesions  in  the  tarsus 
must  be  fixation  during  such  time  as  the  process  is  active.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  surgical  procedures  of  an  operative  kind,  a  rule  which  holds  for  all 
acute  hypertrophic  arthritic  lesions  wherever  situated. 

Knee. — In  this  articulation  one  meets  perhaps  the  largest  number  of  crip- 
pling hypertrophic  changes.     The  lesions  are  either  on  the  fennir,  the  tibia, 
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or  the  jiatella,  and  they  are  more  commonly  bilateral  In  women  they  occur, 
as  has  been  heretofore  described,  in  those  who  are  stout  and  somewhat  "  knee 
spi-ung,"  and  are  often  associated  ^\•ith  valgus.  In  men  it  is  of  more  frecjuent 
occurrence  in  the  laboring  class,  though  it  is  occasionally  .seen  in  those  who  are 
sedentary  in  their  habits  and  pursuits.  (Fig.  228.)  The  .r-ray  shows  bony  enlarge- 
ments projecting  from  the  margins  of  the  articular  cartilage  directly  into  the  joint, 
and  also  from  the  pei-iphery  of  the  jiatella.  This  bone  itself  seems  to  be  thicker 
and  squarer  than  normal,  and  at  the  attachment  of  the  large  tendons  spur  for- 
mation is  most  Ukeh'  to  occm-.  The  early  symptoms  are  stiffness  and  pain. 
Tlie  assumption  of  one  position  for  a  long  time  will  be  foimd  to  be  associated 
with  great  difficulty  in  getting  up  and  about,  but  tliis  soon  liecomes  lietter 
and  discomfort  may  leave  the  patient  entirely  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
Pain  at  times  is  (juite  severe  and  is  referred  to  the  Hue  of  the  joint  and  is  larely 
referred  away  from  that  point.  On  palpation  no  excess  of  joint  fluid  is  discovei-- 
able,  and,  as  a  rule,  thei-e  is  no  capsular  thickening.  No  increase  of  surface 
temperature  is  present,  and  the  patients  complain  very  frequently  of  soi-eness 
and  tenderness  over  the  condylar  sufaces.  Tire  patients  occasionally  complain 
a  great  deal  of  cold  and  chilly  sensations  in  the  knees  themselves,  although  on 
examination  no  objective  signs  of  cold  will  Ije  noted.  As  the  disease  becomes 
more  advanced  the  bony  thickening  will  be  enough  to  show  in  measurements 
about  the  joint.  If  the  circumference  of  the  joint  be  taken  just  above  the 
patella  and  just  below  the  patella  the  greatest  difference  will  be  seen  in  the 
latter  measurement  in  comparison  ^\ith  the  well  side.  There  is  always  some 
atrophy  of  the  thigh  and  usually  some  of  the  calf,  but  not  so  marked  in  either 
place  as  is  the  case  in  inflammatory  joint  lesions,  particularly  tuberculous  ones. 
Deformity  is  early  noticed.  There  is  never  subluxation,  because  muscular 
spasm  plays  no  part  in  the  deformity,  thus  eUminating  any  backward  pull  of 
contracted  hamstring  tendons  upon  the  tibial  head.  The  deformity  is  wholly 
one  of  flexion,  and  only  a  few  degrees  of  that  at  the  most — possibly  twent}- 
to  twenty-five  degrees.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  tendency  toward  deform- 
ity it  may  be  possible  completel)'  to  extend  the  leg,  Imt  attempts  to  do  so  will 
cause  pain  in  the  joint.  As  has  been  said,  there  is  no  muscular  spasm  to  guard 
the  joint,  so  that  whatever  motion  is  preserved  is  wholly  free.  Flexion  is  gen- 
erally complete.  The  existence  of  other  lesions  of  this  character  in  the  same 
indi\idual  has,  of  course,  a  significant  bearing  upon  the  diagnosis,  but  there  is 
nothing  that  it  could  ^\^th  any  reasonable  possibility  be  confounded  with.  In 
treatment,  fixation  in  a  removable  apparatus  will  cjuiet  down  the  process  most 
cjuickly,  permitting  the  patient  to  use  the  limb  somewhat  and  favoring  as  much  as 
possible  the  correction  of  the  deformity  by  aiding  in  the  absorption  of  the  thick- 
ened cartilage  and  at  the  same  time  bringing  some  relief  from  the  discomfort. 
Almost  all  hypertrophic  lesions  are  made  more  comfortable  by  fixation.  If 
they  are  not,  it  is  a  hint  that  the  surgeon  may  be  on  the  wrong  track  in  diagno- 
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sis.  Heat  ahvavs  fonvcys  a  sontliitij;  srnsalioii  to  these  juiiils  and  sliduld  Ite 
ajijilietl  lre(|ueully  as  a  foiiientatinii  nr  a  stupe  nr  in  the  Inriii  n\'  hot  .sand;  or 
tile  iinil)  may  he  intrddueed  iiiln  ime  of  ihe  ovens  wiiich  aiv  .^o  imieli  in  use  at 
(lie  present  time.  In  tiie  inildei-  ca.-^es  udod  resuHs  may  lie  expected  I'ldni  tlie 
use  of  heat,  from  .sweating  of  tlie  pait  undn-  i'u!)l)er  dam  at  iiijilit,  and  from  the 
applieation  of  adliesive-plaster  strappinj::  and  Hannel  liandajjes  during  the  day, 
aceom|)anied   l)y  a  restrietion  in   tlie  amount    of  exercise  whicli  is  eni]iloyed. 


Fig.  229.— Shows  Marl^ed  Overgrowth  of  tlir  Su|n-rior  hip  of  tlie  .A.cetabviluin.  and  in  fa.-t  of  the 
whole  acetabular  border,  as  is  evidenced  by  tlie  obscuring  of  the  contour  of  the  head  of  tlie^bone. 
(Original.) 

l^listerinff  and  electrical  applications  of  various  forms  are  employed,  hut  are 
not  in  any  sense  specific  remedies  for  the  trouble.  8tairs  and  liills  should  he 
axoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Hip.— Enlargements  of  the  liead  of  the  femur  or  of  the  acetabiihim,  or  of 
both,  produce  a  condition  which  has  been  described  as  morbus  coxcn  mnilia.  It 
is  not,  however,  a  senile  condition  by  any  means,  as  a  good  many  young  adults 
suffer  from  the  disease  in  this  situation.  Men  have  this  form  of  hypertrophic 
change  more  frequently  than  women ;  for  what  reason,  is  not  very  clear.     It  is 
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more  often  seen  in  laboring  men  than  in  those  whose  occupations  are  more 
sedentary.  In  its  onset  there  is  oftentimes  an  entire  absence  of  any  acute  suf- 
fering, the  patients  noting  simply  an  increasing  chsablHty  in  the  affected  leg 
and  that  they  cannot  get  at  tlieir  feet  to  put  (in  their  lioots  as  easily  as  usual. 
As  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  deinrmity  associatetl  with  the  trouble,  painless 
use  of  the  Hmb  in  walking,  for  a  considera))le  time  after  the  first  stiffening  is 
noted,  is  usual.  Restriction  in  motion  comes  on  gradually,  and  is  most  marked 
in  abduction  and  inward  rotation.  Flexion  is  j-)reserved  the  longest  and  seldom 
is  entirely  done  away  \^"ith.  Permanent  outward  rotation  becomes  established  in 
the  extreme  cases.  There  develojis  gradually  a  limp  which  is  due  partly  to  the 
restriction  in  motion  and  partly  to  a  little  shortening  which  is  likely  to  occur. 
Ati'ophy  of  the  thigh  becomes  very  marked  as  the  disease  goes  on:  atrophy  of 
the  calf  occurs,  but  not  to  any  such  degree  as  in  the  thigh.  Difficulty  in  sit- 
ting naturally  and  in  getting  on  the  feet  from  a  sitting  or  lying  posture,  and 
limitation  in  the  radius  of  activity  because  of  the  fatigue  which  accompanies 
slight  use  of  such  an  imperfect  joint,  are  the  results  attributable  to  this  disease  in 
this  situation.  Pathologically,  the  deposit  of  new-formed  cartilage  and  bone  is  so 
distributed  about  the  head  of  the  femur  (Fig.  229)  and  upon  the  acetabulum  as  to 
overlap  and  thus  interfere  mechanically  with  the  motion  of  the  joint.  Occasionally 
a  "  lip  "  will  be  broken  off  and  an  osteophyte  will  be  found  loose  in  the  joint.  This, 
fortunately,  occurs  rarely  in  this  situation.  The  formation  of  osteophytic  pi-oc- 
esses extends  sometimes  down  on  tlic  neck  of  the  femur  and  even  to  some  ex- 
tent up  on  the  side  of  the  ilium  above  the  aci'tabulum.  On  examination,  it 
will  be  ob.served  that  the  patients  have  a  jieculiar  hitch  in  their  gait,  due  to  tiie 
shortening  of  their  stride  and  to  the  inability  to  rotate  the  leg.  Pa.ssive  motions 
show  a  restriction  in  rotation  both  in\\ard  and  outward,  but  particularly  the 
former;  there  is  some  permanent  outward  rotation;  flexion  may  be  slightly 
restricted,  but  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  adduction 
hi  the  last  few  degrees  of  pos.sible  flexion;  al)duction  is  markedly  restricted. 
Atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  l)Uttock.  a  slight  degree  of  atrojihy  of 
the  nniscles  of  the  calf,  con.siderable  thickenhig  of  the  trochanter,  a  .'<light 
amount  of  shortening  of  the  limb,  and  often  a  Uttle  flexure  of  the  neck  of  (lie 
femur  are  the  customary  findings.  Occasionally  the  disease  attacks  both  hi])s 
at  once,  i:)roducing  a  very  distressing  condition.  Not  infrequently  there  is  a 
similar  jjrocess  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  the  lumliar  spine.  The  treatment 
of  the  condition,  if  it  is  to  accomjilish  anything,  must  be  commenced  early. 
There  is  very  little  that  can  be  done  for  the  advanced  ca.ses,  jiarticularly  those 
which  occur  in  old  persons.  Protection  to  the  joint,  with  a  view  to  limiting 
the  extremes  of  motion,  prevents  as  much  as  j)ossible  the  formation  of  the 
"lips."  This  is  best  accomplished  by  the  application  of  a  plaster  or  leather 
spica.  For  a  time,  crutches  should  be  u.sed.  It  is  difficult  to  persuade  patients 
of  the  necessity  for  these  measures,  because  they  can  usually  ill  afford  to  give 
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up  their  work  to  the  extent  that  the  use  of  a  spica  compels  them  to  do,  but, 
if  they  will  submit  to  the  inconvenience,  better  function  will  ultimately  be 
securctl.  In  the  extreme  cases  operative  measures  may  sometimes  be  profit- 
al)le.  r]xcision  of  the  joint  has  been  practised  in  some  cases,  but  the  results 
have  not  l)ren  veiy  satisfactoi'v,  because  the  function  of  a  hi])  joint  after  ex- 
cision is  at  best  imjierfect.  Occasionally,  wiien  a  bad  abductiun  deformity 
occurs,  a  subtrochanteric  osteotomy  \\'ill  imi^rove  the  position  of  the  leg  and 
render  walking  less  painful,  although,  of  course,  this  procedure  can  give  no 
better  motions  in  the  joint.  More  rarely  still,  a  few  cases  will  be  found  where 
the  removal  of  the  hypertrophied  acetabular  "lips"  and  chiselling  off  the 
osteophytes  on  the  femoral  head  will  impro^•e  the  [position  as  well  as  relieve 
the  strahi  on  the  joint  when  attempts  are  made  to  use  tlie  limb.  This  can  be 
acconi])lished  through  an  anterior  incision,  or,  better  still,  by  making  a  semi- 
lunar incision  along  the  iliac  crest,  turning  up  a  flap  of  skin  and  muscle,  and 
thus  exposing  the  superior  border  of  the  acetabulum.  The  muscles  can  then 
be  sutured  back  into  place.  A  plaster  spica  applied  ^^^th  the  thigh  abducted 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  position  for  fixe  or  six  weeks  after  the  operation. 

Sacro-iliac  Articulation. — Museiun  specimens  have  al)undantly  jsroven  the 
existence  of  hypertrojjhic  lesions  in  the  joints  between  the  sacrum  and  the 
iliac  bones.  In  some  cases  the  bony  deposit  completely  fuses  these  bones,  and, 
although  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  motion  between  them  at  best,  still  the  ob- 
literation of  what  there  is  gives  rise  to  very  considerable  disturbances.  The 
first  and  most  conspicuous  symptom  is  pain  referred  directly  to  this  articula- 
tion and  to  the  thigh  and  calf  of  the  affected  side.  There  is  sometimes  local- 
ized tenderness  in  a  small  area  over  the  line  of  the  joint.  A  slight  degree  of 
atrophy  of  the  thigh  and  buttock  is  quite  common.  There  is  often  a  decided 
list  of  the  trunk  away  from  the  affected  side,  and  attempts  to  correct  the  posi- 
tion cau.se  great  pain.  Any  motion  of  the  Ijody  involving  the  use  of  the  joint 
on  that  side  causes  pain.  iSpinal  motions  and  hip  motions  are  usually  free, 
though  the  former  may  be  i-estrictetl;  liut  the  most  characteristic  signs  are  the 
pain  and  restriction  in  motion  which  are  caused  l\v  attempts  to  flex  the  tliigh 
when  the  leg  is  in  an  extended  position.  Such  attempts  render  the  posterior 
thigh  muscles  taut,  and  they  in  turn,  when  thus  stretched,  give  rise  to  great 
pain  through  their  pull  upon  the  bones  which  form  part  of  the  articulation  be- 
tween the  sacrum  and  the  ilium.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  flexion  of  the  thigh, 
when  the  leg  is  extended,  is  not  possible  to  the  same  extent  on  the  affected  as 
upon  the  unaffected  side:  whereas,  with  the  leg  flexed,  voluntary  motion  of 
the  thighs  will  be  equal  on  the  two  sides.  Fixation  in  a  plaster  spica  is  the  only 
treatment  which  is  at  all  .serviceable,  and  this  nnist  be  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

Spine. — Hypertrophic  lesions  in  the  spine  are  very  common.  They  are  de- 
scribed under  several  different  terms  and  are  often  not  properly  distinguished  from 
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infectious  and  other  processes  involving  the  spinal  cohunn  or  its  hganieuts.  Tliere 
is  a  definite  deijosit  of  bone,  about  tlic  vertebral  articulations  (Fig.  230),  of  a  char- 
acter j)reci.'^ely  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  other  joints  heretofore  described.     It 


Fig.  230.— Shows  Marked  I.ippinR  of  the  Vertebra-  in  the  l>iimb:ir  Hepion.    (OriRiiia!.') 

is  oftentimes  more  marked  on  one  side  than  upon  the  other,  or  more  conspicu- 
ous anteriorly  than  upon  either  siile.  In  the  most  pronounced  cases  the  de- 
po.sit  appears  like  some  plastic  substance  jwured  over  the  fronts  of  the  veite- 
bral  bodies,  fusing  them  into  a  more  or  less  solid  mass.  The  lumbar  region  is 
the  part  of  the  column  most  fref|uentlv  affected,  then  the  dorsal,  and  finally 
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the  cervical.  Itarcly  is  the  entire  (■(ihiniii  involved,  as  is  so  frequently  the 
case  in  the  infectious  processes.  In  lac(,  this  peculiarity  constitutes  one  of 
the  chief  chai'acterislics  of  (he  liy])ertrophic  process  in  the  sjiine.  Etiologically, 
the  beginiiini;  nf  the  disease  in  the  spine  seems  most  often  associated  with  ex- 
posure til  suilden  chanji-es  in  (emperature  cir  to  having  llie  liudy  tli(iroughly 
wet  with  rain  and  not  being  able  jjroperly  to  dry  one's  self.  Pain  in  the  lumbar 
spine,  usually  described  as  lumbago,  Avith  pain  radiating  down  (ine  leg,  rarely 
down  both, — a  pain  which  is  usually  designated  as  sciatica, — constitutes  the 

most  marked  symptom.  The  patients 
have  no  constitutional  symptoms. 
Coughing  or  sneezing  causes  a  great 
ileal  of  pain:  turning  over  in  bed  is 
sometimes  almost  impossible.  Pain 
is  very  commonly  refeiTcd  to  one  thigh 
or  calf,  or  both,  and  it  extends  at 
times  all  the  way  tlown  to  the  toes, 
leaving  portions  of  the  leg  and  thigh 
painless.  There  is  ahnost  invariably 
some  atrophy  of  the  thigh  or  calf 
muscles  after  a  pronounced  attack  of 
this  trouble.  So  great  at  times  is  this 
atrophy  that  it  has  actually  weak- 
ened the  functional  power  of  the  leg, 
causing  in  some  cases  a  flat  foot.  It 
is  commonly  found,  on  examination, 
that  the  spinal  motions  are  affected. 
There  is  occasionally  some  list  of  the 
trinds;  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Active 
motions  may  be  marketlly  restricted  in 
forward  bending  and  only  moderately 
guarded  laterally  and  backward.  The 
more  conunon  restriction  is  in  the  lat- 
lumbar   regions.     (Figs.   231  and   232.) 


Kia.  231. — Photograph  Shows  the  Restriction 
in  Spinal  Motions  when  tiie  body  is  bent  toward 
the  left  side.      (Original.) 


eral    motion    in   the    low  dorsal    and 


Usually  lateral  motion  is  secured  more  readily  to  one  side  than  to  the  other. 
In  .some  cases  where  the  degree  of  lateral  motion  is  not  restricted  more 
in  one  direction  than  in  another,  there  will  be  a  difference  on  the  two  sides 
in  the  location  of  the  lesion,  as  sho\\Ti  by  the  point  where  the  maximum 
motion  takes  place  in  the  two  directions.  In  some  cases  hyperextension  will 
be  the  only  motion  that  is  at  all  guarded.  There  is  generally  some  atrophj'  of 
the  buttock  and  the  thigh.  This  is  commonly  much  more  ])erceptible  to  the 
touch  than  to  the  tape  measure.  The  reflexes  are  not  disturbed.  There  is  no 
tenderness  along  the  cour.se  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  it  is  not  always  in  the 
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course  of  the  sciatic  distribution  that  most  of  the  pain  is  located.  Respiratory 
excursion  is  not  generally  interfered  with,  as  it  is  in  the  advanced  infectious 
case.<.  In  the  cervical  region  there  is  apt  to  be  a  torticollis,  and  the  jiaiu  is  re- 
ferred down  the  arm  to  the  hantl  and  is  accompanied  at  times  l)y  numbness 
and  prickhng,  and  exceptionally  Ity  a  paresis.  In  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease in  the  vertebral  colunm,  fixation  is  what  the  part  is  in  need  of.  It  is  best 
secured  by  a  plaster  jacket  apphed  from  the  level  of  the  trochanters,  on  the 
side  and  behind,  to  the  bottom  of  the  axilla-.  It  should  l)e  put  on  while  the 
patient  is  in  the  standing  position, 
preferably  with  a  slight  degree  of 
lordosis.  It  conunonly  gives  great 
relief  at  once;  and  if  it  fails  to  do  so 
after  a  few  da}-s,  when  it  has  been 
properly  applied,  suspicion  should 
then  be  aroused  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  diagnosis.  Enlargement  of 
the  mesenteric  lymph  nodes.  Pott's 
disease  ^\-ithout  deformity,  aneurism, 
and  infectious  processes  in  the  spine 
are  the  i)rincipal  conditions  from 
which  the  disease  .•=;hould  be  differ- 
entiated. Fixation  will  have  to  be 
kept  up  very  faithfully  for  five  or 
six  weeks  before  the  patient  can 
give  up  a  plaster  or  leather  jacket. 
Webbing  belts  ai'e  u.^^eful  in  the  con- 
valescent stage.  Recurrences  are 
not  uncommon. 

Shoulder. — Lesions  of  a  true  liy- 
pertrophic  arthritis  in  the  shouldei- 
joint  are  not  very  common.  Periai- 
thiitis  and  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
deltoid bursa^  are  much  more  common.  These  follow  upon  traumatism,  show 
no  hyjiertrophic  lesions  in  the  .r-ray  picture,  and  yiekl  to  manipulative  treat- 
ment under  an  anaesthetic.  As  to  the  diagnosis  and  the  treatment  in  these 
ca.ses,  the  surgeon  will  find  that  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  be  guided  by  tiie  .r-ray 
picture.  'Wlien  there  are  bony  enlargements  or  osteophytes  in  {'\-idenc'e,  then 
manipulation  should  be  avoided  and  fixation  should  be  pursued. 

Elbow. — In  the  elbow  hypertrophic  lesions  are  (luite  connnon.  The  ana- 
tomical pecuharities  of  the  joint  lend  themselves  very  well  to  the  dejiosition 
of  these  plastic  bony  deposits,  and  they  very  readily  interfeie  with  the  motion 
of  the  joint,  both  in  flexion  and  in  extension.     Tiic  tramnatisms  of  hard  nian- 


FiG.  -32. — .-allows  tlie  Same  Kestriction  when 
tlie  budy  is  hcnt  to\v;ird  the  right  side.  (Orig- 
inal.) 
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ual  occupations,  as  well  as  I  lie  traiiinatisius  of  such  sports  as  tennis,  baseball, 
and  i)olo,  tend  lo  llic  prdductinn  of  sucli  lesions  in  the  elbow.  The  deposits 
most  couuuonly  occur  aldii.L!,'  the  i>lcci;m(in  and  ihr  coronoid.  (  Fips.  2.']l  and  285). 
They  arc  easily  dcuiousli-ahlc  in  the  ./-lay  picture.  Pain  in  the  joint  when  it  is 
uscti,  with  the  preservation  of  a  considcralilc  de<;rec  of  fi'cc  motion,  while  at  the 


Fig.  233. — Sliows  a  Calcification  of  tlie  Subdeltoid  Bursa,  evidently  representative  of  the  hyper- 
trophic process  which  was  in  evidence  in  other  parts  of  the  patient's  body.      (Original.  I 


same  time  tiie  radius  of  mobility  is  restricted  to  a  very  considerable  degree  in 
both  flexion  and  extension,  are  the  chief  objective  and  subjective  signs.  In 
treatment  the  cardinal  principle  employed  should  be  surgical  rest  in  a  removable, 
fixative  apparatus  of  leather,  plaster,  or  celluloid.  In  the  occupational  forms  of 
the  hypertrophic  lesion,  arthrotomy  and  removal  of  the  spurs  from  the  olecranon 
and  coronoid  processes  have  yielded  very  good  results,  both  as  to  the  relief  of 
the  symptoms  and  also  as  to  the  improvement  of  function. 
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Wrist  and  Fingers.— The  carpus  is  practically  exempt  from  these  lesions. 
To  the  fingers  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  Heherden  first  describe  this 
disea.se  in  them  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  this  situation  the  disea.se 
attacks  the  terminal  phalanges  almost  invariably.  The  x-ray  shows  the  bony 
deposits  very  distinctly.  They  are  along  the  margins  of  the  articular  cartilages, 
(Fig.  236),  are  not  symmetrically  placed,  and  therefore  are  apt  to  deflect  the  ter- 
minal phalanx  in  one  direction  or  the  other  through  the  pressure  of  these  nodes. 
They  are  more  commonly  .seen  in  women,  and  especially  women  who  subject 
their  liands  to  hard  usage  in  h()ustn\-()rk,  .sewing,  etc.     The  foi'inative  stage  is 


Fig.  234. — Shows   Lipping  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Humerus,  of  the  olecranon  process  of  the 
ulna,  and,  to  a  slight  extent,  of  the  head  of  the  radius.      (Original.) 


sometimes  painful,  but  more  often  not.  Here,  more  than  in  any  other  joint 
in  the  botly,  tliese  lesions  are  tender  to  external  pressure.  Putting  on  gloves 
and  such  manipulations  are  painful  in  these  ca.ses.  Patients  will  not  as  a  rule 
subject  themselves  to  the  inconvenience  of  having  fixative  treatment  applied 
to  these  joints,  especiahy  as  the  end  results  are  not  very  crippling.  Baking  in 
hot  sand,  sweating  the  affected  joints  by  rubber  cots,  etc.,  afford  the  greatest 
relief.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  should  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
manipulations  which  cause  discomfort  to  the  joints. 

In  general,  the  prognosis  of  this  form  of  arthritis,  as  regards  the  ultimate 
function  of  the  joints,  particularly  of  the  smaller  articulations,  is  very  good. 
Pain  and  disability  tend  to  lessen  under  any  or  no  treatment,  but  when  such 
therapeutic  measures  as  have  been  indicated  are  emploj'cd,  the  course  of  the 
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disease  may  be  shortened  and  the  final  functional  results  be  materially  im- 
proved. Tlie  manifestations  of  the  disease,  according  to  Osier,  are  evidences  of 
longevity. 

IV.   CHRONIC   VILLOUS   ARTHRITIS. 

This  condition  has  ])een  virtually  dcscrilicd  in  the  section  on  "  Infectious  Arth- 
ritis," but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  regarded  by  some  observers  as  an  entity,  it  seems 
desirable  to  devote  a  little  more  iletailed  description  to  it  in  this  place.  Schueler 
was  the  first  to  establish  its  bactei'iologic  etiology,  and  shortly  afterward  15an- 


FiG.  235. — Antero-posterior  View  of  tlie  Same  Case.      (Original.) 


nant\Tie  and  "Wohlman  descrilied  an  oiganism  which  they  had  succeeded  in 
isolating  from  joint.-^,  and  which  they  claimed  was  the  specific  cause  of  the  joint 
inflammation  in  cjuestion.  Their  organism  was  tlifferent  from  Schueler's,  but 
both  observers  obtained  an  organism  with  constant  morphological  chai'actcr- 
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istics  in  all  their  cases.  In  the  light  of  the  work  which  has  Ixcii  done  on  in- 
fectious processes  in  joints  in  recent  j-ears  it  would  seem  that  such  variability 
in  the  characteristics  of  the  bacteriologic  findings  was  exactly  wliat  might  be 
expected  when  one  recognizes  the  fact  that  many  bacteria  may  be  the  cause 
of  intra-articulai-  tissue  changes  very  similar  to  those  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  discussion.  Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  even  when 
bacteria  themselves  cannot  be  demonstrated  either  in  the  fluid  of  the  joint  or 
on  examination  of  the  tissues  which  line  the  joint,  we  are  justified,  from  the 


Fig.  236. — Shows  the  Overgrowth  of  the  Cartilage  in  the  Termiiuil  l'li:ilanges  Cliaracteristic    of 
the  Formation  of  Heberden's  nodes.      (Oricinal.) 


character  of  the  tissue  changes  jiroduccd,  in  inferring  the  action  of  some  toxins 
which  ])ossil)ly  have  been  absorbed  from  a  remote  focus.  That  there  is  any 
specific  bacillus,  as  claimed  by  Schueler  and  Wohlman,  for  this  condition,  is  a 
statement  which,  in  view  of  the  later  investigations,  seems  to  lack  confirmation. 
In  syijhilis  the  writer  has  seen  as  pronounced  villous  changes  in  the  cajisule  of 
the  joint  as  were  ever  observed  in  any  of  the  more  acute  infections,  and  this 
was  in  the  stage  just  preceding  the  di.sintegration  of  the  knee  joint  from 
Charcot's  di.'^ease.  Bacteriologically,  no  organisms  were  demonstralile  in  the 
fissues.  From  purely  traumatic  causes,  particularly  when  the  trauma  is  an 
internal  one,  we  may  get  exten.sive,  local,  villous  ciiangcs  in  the  synovial  mem- 
voL.  III.— 34 
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branc  nitirely  dissocialcd  from  any  bacterial  or  toxic  cause.  These,  to  be 
sure,  are  uionarticular,  l)ut  there  seein.s  no  good  reason  for  niaking  any  other 
cla.ssification  for  the  cluonic  ixjlyarticular  villous  chan<;es  in  joints  than  the 
one  already  made,  of  ''Infectious  .\rthritis." 


\.   FOREIGN    BODIES   IN   Tllh:   .JOINTS. 

In  certain  of  the  larger  joints  of  the  Ixxly  it  is  not  unconnnon  to  find  inter- 
ference with  their  function  and  other  disturbances  associated  with  the  detach- 
ment of  cartilages  essential  to  their  integrity  or  hypertropliied  osseous  nodes 
so  separated  that  they  are  free  in  the  articulation  or  movable  through  a  con- 
sideral)le  arc,  their  radius  of  motion  being  determined  by  the  length  of  the 
pedicle  which  attaches  them  to  the  side  of  the  joint.  The  joints  in  which  such 
conditions  are  most  likely  to  be  fountl  are  the  joints  chiefly  concerned  in  loco- 
motion, as  they  are  more  suljject  to  the  traumatisms  which  are  capable  of  de- 
taching nodes  or  displacing  cartilages.  The  knee  joint  comes  first  as  the  most 
frecjuent  seat  for  these  troubles;  next  the  hip;  then  the  elbow,  the  shoulder, 
and  finally  the  ankle. 

Aside  from  the  occasional  and  accidental  introduction  into  a  joint  of  a 
foreign  body  from  the  outside,  the  three  common  causes  for  "joint  mice"  arc: 
(1)  hypertrojjhic  arthritis  or  "lipping"  of  the  articular  cartilages,  (2)  traumatic 
detachment  of  portions  of  the  articular  cartilage,  either  through  direct  vio- 
lence or  through  muscular  pull  or  torsion,  (3)  the  formation,  in  the  sjniovial 
membrane,  of  small  pedunculated  tumors  through  a  metaplasia  of  tissue.  These 
occm-  presimiably  in  some  aIIIus  which  has  become  hypertrophicd  because  of 
pre-existing  joint  infianmiations,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  inflammations, 
there  may  be  congenital  causes,  bone  and  cartilage  cells  liaving  been  included 
in  the  s}Tiovial  membrane  in  the  same  way  that  we  find  other  kinds  of  cells 
widely  separated  from  their  proper  situation.  It  seems  probable  that,  inas- 
much as  it  has  been  I'epeatedly  demonstrated  that  various  organisms  may  be 
found  deeply  seated  in  the  subsynovial  tissues  of  inflamed  villi,  their  presence 
there  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  set  up  a  metaplasia  causing  the  ordi- 
nary synovial  tissues  to  revert  to  cartilage  or  bone.  Sometimes  no  metaplasia 
occurs,  but  a  great  increase  in  fibrous  tissue  only,  as  though  some  irritant  were 
being  encapsulated  in  order  to  protect  the  rest  of  the  joint  from  invasion.  The 
writer  has  seen  one  large  pedunculated  tumor  of  this  sort  in  the  knee  joint. 
It  had  its  attachment  by  a  small  pedicle  to  the  external  tibial  condyle.  It  was 
about  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg  and  was  made  up  of  a  series  of  lamellated  layers 
of  fibrous  tissue  about  what  seemed  to  the  patliologist  to  be  an  aggregation  of 
tubercles.  The  patient,  a  young  woman,  was  employed  in  a  factory  where  she 
ran  a  machine,  in  the  management  of  which  she  was  obliged  to  thi'ow  the  power 
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off  and  on  repeatedly  by  means  of  a  lever  which  she  pressed  with  the  outer 
side  of  her  knee.  The  subsequent  development  of  other  lesions  showed  that 
this  tumor  was  syphilitic  in  character,  and  treatment  along  those  lines  effected 
a  cure  of  the  other  lesions,  as  it  douljtlcss  would  that  of  the  knee  had  not 
surgery  been  resorted  to  to  remove  the  grcnvth  on  the  supposition  that  it  was 
tuberculous. 

I  recall  an  instance  of  a.  larger  tumor  that  occurred  in  the  knee  joint  of 
a  young  man  who  evidently  had  an  infectious  polyarthritis.  In  this  case  there 
was  some  villous  change  in  the  joint  ca])sule.  X"o  organisms  were  demonstra- 
ble in  the  tissue  of  tiiis  case  and  none  in  Ihe  Huid  olitameil  from  the  joint. 
The  fibrous  tumor  had  a  very  slender  pedicle,  which  was  attached  to  the  inter- 
nal alar  ligament  and  allowed  tlu'  tuiiioi-  a  considerable  excursion  within  the 
joint.  Pedunculated  bodies  in  the  joints  are  not  often  encountered,  but  it  is 
cjuite  possible  that  many  of  the  loose  "joint  mice"  may  have  been  pedunculated 
at  some  time  in  their  history  and  that  the  pedicle  had  been  twisted  off,  thus 
setting  the  tumor  free.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  the  scars  that  indicate  tlu' 
points  where  these ''mice"  were  attached,  it  being  assumed  that  they  must 
have  been  chipped  off  from  some  jrartion  of  the  articular  cartilage.  In  cases 
where  there  are  several  "mice"  in  the  same  joint  it  is  very  probable  that  they 
represent  detached  "lips"  of  hypertrophic  origin.  They  are  of  considerable 
size  and  show  facets,  as  gall  stones  do,  where  they  have  rubl^ed  over  one  an- 
other. Lipping  can  hardly  occur  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  permit  of  sucli  ex- 
tensive osteophytic  formation  in  any  other  joint  than  tlie  knee. 

Treatment. — For  the  relief  of  the  ilehnitely  formed  "joint  mouse"  in  a  young 
person  in  whom  the  symptoms  of  "locking"  or  "catching,"  succeeded  by  a 
slight  or  considerable  effusion,  are  rejaeating  themselves  frequently,  there  is 
very  little  use  in  the  practice  of  conservatism.  The  body  can  usually  be  found 
at  any  time  by  a  litt^  manipulation,  ami  it  is  generally  jjossible  to  remove  it 
through  a  small  opening  in  the  joint  and  without  [lassing  any  thing  within  this 
opening  except  the  point  of  the  instiument.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
risk  of  infection  is  almost  nil.  In  elderly  persons  with  hypertrophic  arthritis 
the  detached  "hps"  in  the  knee  can  frequently  be  so  controlled  by  adhesive 
strapping  that  these  patients  can  be  kept  very  comfortable,  and  by  persistence 
in  this  plan  of  treatment  it  may  be  possible  to  secure  the  pocketing  of  the  osteo- 
phyte in  such  a  way  that  the  treatment  may  eventually  he  omitted. 

In  extreme  cases  where  there  are  many  osteophytes  in  the  same  knee,  loco- 
motion is  extremely  painful,  if  not  almost  impos.sible.  Motion  may  be  reduced 
to  practically  nothing,  and  a  small  amount  of  deformity  in  the  direction  of 
flexion  is  cjuite  certain  to  be  present.  In  .such  cases,  even  in  persons  fairly 
advanced  in  years,  the  removal  of  the  osteophytes  is  justifiable  after  con- 
servative attempts  to  hold  the  "joint  mice"  in  places  where  they  can  do  no 
harm  have  failed:  for,  although  motion  will  not  probably  be  secured,  the  pain 
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of  locoinotioii  will  be  Icsscncil  and  gi-cutcr  foniloit  and  activily  will  l)e  given 
to  declining  years. 

In  the  elbow,  although  hypeitrophic  lesions  and  infectious  processes  are 
conitnon  enough,  we  seldom  find  "joint  mice."  This  is  probably  to  l)e  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  elbdw  jnint  is  bettei-  protected  fi-om  ti-aumatisni  than  is 
the  knee.  Recently  the  writer  lias  had  inuler  his  care  the  only  case  of  foreign 
body  in  the  elbow  joint  which  he  has  ever  seen.  The  essential  facts  are  stated 
in  the  following  brief  ai'count: 

The  patient,  a  young  man  of  thirty-five  years,  had  for  fifteen  years  been,  occa- 
sionally made  aware  of  tfie  fact  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  left  elbow. 
When  he  was  about  twenty  he  injured  this  joint,  and  for  some  time  there  was  im- 
pairment of  function.  Five  weeks  before  visiting  the  clinic  he  had  been  wrestling, 
and  something  slipped  in  tlie  elbow  joint,  causing  him  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  pre- 
venting, under  certain  conditions,  the  extension  of  the  forearm.  On  feeling  the 
back  of  the  joint  he  could  at  times  find  a  small,  tender,  movable  body.  At  the 
time  when  he  visited  the  clinic  this  body  was  easily  distinguishable  just  behind 
the  internal  condyle,  and  it  could  be  slipped  about  within  a  short  radius.  At  the 
operation  it  was  found  that  the  tumor  did  not  seem  to  possess  a  definite  pedicle; 
it  was  a  very  hard  piece  of  eburnated  cartilage,  which  doubtless  was  originally 
chipped  off  from  the  edge  of  the  internal  trochlear  surface  of  the  humerus.  Per- 
fect funi'tion  of  the  elbow  was  secured  two  weeks  after  the  operation. 

The  shoulder  joint  rarely  has  foreign  bodies  loose  in  it.  The  shallowness 
of  the  glenoid  and  the  lack  of  any  very  abrupt  shading  off  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  into  the  neck  of  that  bone  do  not  offer  much  of  a  surface  u]Jon  which 
lipping  may  occur.  The  capsule  of  the  joint,  like  that  of  the  hip,  is  closely  ap- 
posed to  the  bone,  and  villous  changes  as  a  result  of  inflammatory  processes  in 
the  joint  do  not  occur  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  they  do  in  joints  of  other 
types.  These  facts  afford  a  possible  explanation  of  the  infrequent  occurrence 
of  detached  osteophytes  within  this  articulation. 

If  surgery  were  needed  in  these  ca.ses,  no  more  accessible  joint  could  be 
found  to  practise  it  upon  than  the  shoulder  johit. 

So  far  as  the  ankle  joint  is  concerned,  the  writer  has  seen  only  one  case  in 
which  a  "joint  mouse"  was  present  in  that  joint.  The  foreign  body  consisted 
of  a  fibrous  growth  which  was  situated  just  to  the  outer  side  of  the  median 
plane  of  the  ankle  joint  and  just  below  the  level  of  the  line  of  the  articulation 
between  the  tilwa  and  the  astragalus.  Its  size  was  about  that  of  a  lima  bean: 
it  was  shortly  pedunculated  and  could  be  slipped  about.  Two  years  before  I 
saw  her  the  patient  had  pneumonia  and,  following  that,  she  had  a  pneumocoeeic 
polyarthritis  involving  both  ankles,  wrists,  shoulders,  back,  and  the  sacro-iliac 
articulations.  In  view  of  the  facts  that  considerable  diffuse  capsular  thicken- 
ing of  the  ankle  joint  remained  after  the  subsidence  of  the  arthritis  and  that 
the  "mouse"  was  embedded  in  the  midst  of  this  villous  capsular  thickening, 
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it  seems  probable  that  in  this  case  we  were  dealing  with  sucii  a  tissue  change  as 
has  been  already  described  as  one  of  the  possible  causes  of  foreign  bodies  in  the 
joints. 

VI.   JOIXT   FRIXGES. 

Under  this  heading  it  is  ilesired  to  treat  only  of  the  mechanical  effects  of 
hypertrophy  in  the  normal  fringes  of  the  joints.  Under  Infectious,  Ati'ophic, 
and  \'illous  Arthritis  some  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  etiologic  factors 
which  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  fringes.  But  under  those  headings 
only  examples  of  the  acute  stages  were  regarded,  and,  furthermore,  all  the 
cau.ses  for  joint  fringes  were  not  cai'efully  examined.  It  is  necessary  to  liear 
in  mind  that  a  joint  fringe  is  a  normal  component  of  all  articulations.  It  is 
only  in  vii'tue  of  its  existence  that  the  s^Tiovial  membrane  can  accommodate 
it.self  to  the  widely  different  po.sitions  of  the  component  bones  of  the  articu- 
lation which  are  made  necessary  by  flexion  and  extension.  The.v  are  not 
normally  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  but  show  quite  plainly  on  histological 
examination.  The  alar  ligaments,  which  are  two  wing-like  folds  of  ti.ssue  on 
either  side  of  the  patellar  tendon  and  in  a  plane  slightly  posterior  to  it,  are 
covered  ^\ith  synovial  membrane,  and  seem  to  have  for  their  function  the  lubri- 
cation of  the  joint  as  they  brush  over  the  surface  of  the  femoral  condyles  in  the 
act  of  flexing  and  extending  the  leg.  Tlieir  situation  is  such  that  they  are  liable 
to  many  traumatisms  from  the  interior  of  the  joint.  The  hgamentum  muco- 
sum  forms  a  part  of  the  support  to  the  alar  ligament,  and  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  fact  that,  in  dissecting-room  subjects,  these  ligamenta  mu- 
cosa have  in  several  instances  been  found  to  be  ruptured.  This  allows  the  alar 
ligament  to  sag  fai'ther  down  into  the  joint  than  noi'mal,  and  when  this  happens 
the  tip  of  the  alar  ligament  is  very  likely  to  become  ])inched;  if  this  occurs 
with  sufficient  frecjuency  the  tissue  becomes  hypertrophi(>(l  and  a  pathological 
joint  fringe  is  formed.  This  rupture  of  the  ligamentum  mucosum  cannot  be 
diagnosed,  but  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  twists  and  ^Tenches  to  which 
the  knee  joint  is  liai)le  result  in  tears  of  these  ligaments,  often  a,ssociated  with 
acute  symptoms  and  eventually  followed  by  fringe  formation. 

Under  many  conditions  the  body  loses  its  tone,  and  this  is  true  particularly 
of  the  muscles.  Because  of  their  insertion  into  the  ligaments  and  fa-scia-  every- 
where, the  muscles  play  a  very  important  ])art  in  the  sup])ort  of  the  joint  cap- 
sules. Con.spicuous  among  the  factors  which  induce  loss  in  muscle  tone  is  ner- 
vous prostration.  .loint  fringes  in  the  knees  of  sufferers  from  this  condition 
are  not  uncommon.  Acute  disea.ses  have  a  somewhat  similar  effect,  causing 
a  decided  loss  in  vigor  of  the  entire  musculature,  and  even  without  any  possible 
infection  of  the  synovial  membrane  we  shall  find  that  the  develojiment  of  the 
alar  folds  has  gone  on  to  an  abnormal  degree.     The  traumatism  of  a  partially 
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iletacluHl  scMtiiluiuxr  cartilas''  fri'ciiieiitly  irritates  tlie  normal  folds  of  the  syn- 
ovial nienibrane  within  its  reach  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  the  symptoms  which  are  due  to  the  disjihiced  cartilage 
and  those  which  are  atti'ihutalile  to  the  pinching  of  a  synox'ial  fringi;.  Uelaxa- 
liiin  of  the  joint  (■a))sulr  to  sucli  a  degree  as  to  permit  of  an  iiahitual  luxation 
of  the  ]iat(lla  is  almost  in\-arial)ly  associated  with  hyperli'ophy  of  synox'ial 
fringes. 

One  case  of  varix  of  the  synovial  membrane  has  come  undei'  the  wiitei-'s 
observation.  iVs  a  result  of  the  great  increase  in  the  blf)od  supply  of  that  ]ior- 
tion  of  the  synovial  membrane  in  which  the  varix  was  situated,  it  had  become 
much  thickened  and  interfered  with  the  normal  motion  of  the  joint.  This 
occurred  in  the  knee  joint.  The  synovial  thickenings,  which  are  the  result  of 
either  lipomatous  infiltration  or  degeneration,  will  lie  discus.sed  separately. 
Static  disturbances  in  the  feet  and  ankles  are  a  freijuent  cause  of  the  disar- 
rangement of  the  mechanics  of  the  knee.  \'algus,  with  its  accompanj'ing  ab- 
duction of  the  front  part  of  the  foot,  cau.ses  the  weight  to  lie  borne  abnormally 
upon  the  tibia]  and  femoral  condyles.  This  means  that  the  line  of  weight-bearing 
is  shifted  in  such  a  way  that,  instead  of  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  long 
axis  of  the  foot,  it  falls  to  the  inside  of  this.  More  strain  is  brought  in  this  po.si- 
tion  upon  the  internal  lateral  ligaments  of  the  knee,  and  in  these  cases  the 
symptoms  of  hypertrophied  joint  fringes  are  connnon.  Direct  violence  from 
the  outside  not  infrequently  causes  an  hypertroijhy  of  the  synovial  villi,  and 
characteristic  symptoms  arise. 

The  physical  sign  of  most  constant  occurrence  and  of  greatest  clinical 
significance  is  swelling  of  the  joint,  usually  very  definitely  localized  on  either 
side  of  the  patella  tendon  just  opposite  the  line  of  the  articulation.  As  a  rule, 
this  swelling  is  about  equal  on  the  two  sides  of  the  tendon.  It  is  noticeable  to 
the  eye  through  its  disturbance  of  the  contour  of  the  joint,  and  the  condition 
is  also  re\-ealeil  by  the  tape  nieasm-e  through  comparison  with  the  unaffected 
side.  Rarely  is  there  any  general  capsular  infiltration  or  any  excess  of  fluid 
within  the  joint.  Motion  is  not  usually  restricted  in  any  way,  although  some- 
times there  may  be  some  interference  with  extreme  flexion  or  extreme  exten- 
sion; the  latter  being  moi-e  frequently  restricted  than  the  former,  probably 
because  the  hypertrophied  alar  ligaments  drop  in  between  the  tibia  and  femur 
and  block  extension.  In  some  cases  complete  extension  is  not  possible,  either 
actively  or  passively:  in  others  the  entire  amount  may  be  obtained,  but  only 
at  the  expense  of  a  good  deal  of  pain.  There  is  no  locking  of  the  joint  such 
as  is  seen  in  disjjlacements  of  the  semilunar  cartilage,  but  there  is  sometimes  a 
temporary  "catch"  or  a  sensation  as  if  the  joint  were  going  to  "buckle,"  caus- 
ing the  jmtient  to  fall  There  is  no  increase  in  the  surface  temperature,  and 
the  occasional  "catches"  are  not  associated  with  any  increase  of  the  fluid  in 
the  ioint. 
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Oil  palpation,  the  alar-ligament  fringes  can  easily  Ix'  felt.  Tlicy  aw.  not 
tender  to  ])ressure,  and  in  the  larger  ones  pressure  over  the  enlargement  on  one 
side  of  the  patella  tendon  can  be  transmitted  through  to  the  other  side,  caus- 
ing the  patella  itself  to  be  moved  from  side  to  side,  in  much  th(»  same  manner 
as  fluctuation  would  be  obtained. 

Subjectively,  the  patients  complain  of  ache  and  pain  referred  to  the  front 
of  the  joint  just  behind  the  patella,  \\'ith  perhaps  a  trifle  greater  frcciuency  upon 
the  inner  side  of  the  joint.  Occasionally  the  coi-ds  l)ehin(l  the  knee  arc  the 
seat  of  pain  and  discomfort.  Crepitation  ■within  the  joint,  suthcient  to  be  heard 
as  well  as  felt  in  .some  cases,  is  a  very  constant  .symptom,  and  is  produced  by 
the  rubbing  of  the  hj-pertrophied  syno\nal  folds  over  each  other.  A  jierfeetly 
analogous  sound,  as  well  as  feeling,  can  be  produced  by  friction  of  the  two  surfaces 
of  a  rubber  "bath  mit"  over  each  other.  Stiffness  on  rising  after  prolonged 
rest,  temporary  locking  of  the  joint  as  distinguished  from  permanent  locking, 
and,  in  the  ab.sence  of  this,  the  weak  feeling  which  is  conunon  to  these  joints, 
are  the  most  usual  subjecti\'e  symptoms. 

In  trailnient,  correction  of  any  static  defects  must  be  .secured,  either  through 
a  "Thomas  heel"*  or  by  means  of  a  properly  fitting  foot-plate.  Adhesive 
strapping  over  the  front  of  the  joint  will  give  a  sense  of  security  in  walking, 
will  relieve  some  of  the  jjain  and  discomfort,  and  may  cause  the  resorption  of 
enough  of  the  hypertrophied  fringes  to  insure  their  not  being  pinched  in  the 
use  of  the  limb. 

Arthrotomy  for  the  removal  of  these  enlargements  is  sometimes  necessary 
and  yields  good  results,  pro\'ided  early  manipulation  of  the  joint  is  performed. 
After  the  stitches  are  removed  from  the  operative  wound,  passive  manipulation 
should  be  untlertaken,  and  usually  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  right-angled 
flexion,  or  a  little  more,  may  be  secured.  Customary  function,  af':er  this  amount 
of  motion  has  been  secured,  readily  follows  from  routine  use. 

Showering  the  knee  in  hot  and  cold  water  alternately  applied,  and  support- 
ing it  with  a  flannel  bandage  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  ar- 
throtomy, will  favor  restitution  to  the  normal  condition.  \Miere  the  fringe 
formation  is  due  to  such  internal  derangements  of  the  knee  joint  as  disjjlaced 
semilunar  cartilages  or  habitual  dislocation  of  the  patella,  these  must  be  cor- 
rected at  the  time  when  the  fringe  is  removed. 

*  This  consists  of  a  wedge-shaped  leather  list  inserted  in  the  inner  side  of  the  heel  of  the 
shoe,  making  the  inner  edge  of  the  heel  from  one-eighth  to  ono-quarter  inch  higher  than  the 
outer  side. 
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VII.   SYPHILIS. 

Tlie  .jiiiiit  lesions  of  syphilis  ai'c  (if  iiioi-c  iVcMiucnt  (icfuri'ciicc  llian  some 
writers  or  most  text-ljooks  would  Ic.'ul  us  to  suppose,  liut  (hey  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  so  eommon  as  some  would  try  to  persuade  us — men  who  see 
syphilis  at  the  bottom  of  all  of  the  so-called  rheumatic  affections,  and  who  be- 
lieve that  it  complicates  many  of  the  tuberculous  lesions.  It  certainly  is  a 
hard  problem  to  solve,  and,  in  spite  of  the  many  refinements  of  diagnosis 
which  have  come  into  vogue  in  the  last  few  years,  the  fact  remains  that  there 
are  still  insurmountable  ilifficulties  in  diagnosing  the  joint  manifestations  of 
syphilis.  That  attitude  of  mind  wliich  discounts  in  every  case  positive  state- 
ments on  the  part  of  palieiits  when  they  deny  ha\-ing  iiad  venereal  disease, 
either  syphilis  or  gonorrhtea,  and  assumes  that  they  nuist  have  had  one  or  the 
other  as  the  case  may  be,  because  otherwise  they  (the  physicians)  would  not 
be  able  to  attach  a  name  to  the  particular  form  of  arthritis  from  which  the 
patient  is  suffering,  is  not  conducive  to  clear  reasoning  and  does  not  bespeak 
a  capacity  for  the  weighing  of  evidence.  The  patients  who  will  lie  about  them- 
selves in  this  particular  are  much  fewer  in  number  than  the  physicians  who  are 
willing  to  assume  such  a  cause  for  an  arthritis  which  the}'  have  neither  the 
ability  nor  the  industry  to  fathom.  Some  physicians  fail  to  pay  a  jji-oper  re- 
spect to  history-taking  in  attempting  to  solve  problems  of  this  kind.  Direct 
questions  pertaining  to  sy]3hilitic  infection  in  tlie  subject  under  examination 
are  embarrassing  to  put,  and,  even  when  such  ([uestions  are  put  arul  answered 
negatively,  the  assumption  of  evasion  or  positi\'e  falsification  is  an  easy  and 
common  assumption  to  adopt.  Oftentimes  the  occurrence  of  syphilis  in  the 
immediate  ancestry  of  the  patient  in  cjuestion  may  be  overlooked,  and  thus 
important  etiologic  evidence  be  missed. 

Syphilitic  l)one  disease,  when  it  occurs  away  from  the  articulations,  will 
not  be  discussed  in  this  article.  (Vide  the  article  on  this  subject  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  volume.)  Only  such  lesions  as  are  seen  in  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  bones  composing  a  joint,  within  the  lioundaries  of  tliat  joint, 
will  be  discus.sed  here,  together  with  the  form  of  syi)hilitic  joint  lesion  which 
is  familiar  under  the  name  of  Charcot's  joint. 

Syphilis  shows  itself  in  the  synovial  membrane  as  a  gummatous  infiltration 
or  as  a  diffuse  villous  arthritis  with  no  very  special  histologic  characteristics. 
So  closel}'  indeed  may  the  histologic  signs  of  syphilis  in  the  synovial  membrane 
resemble  those  of  tuberculosis  that  even  expert  pathologists  may  fall  into  error 
in  reference  to  this  cjuestion.     A  case  in  point  is  well  remembered  by  the  WTiter: 

A  young  woman,  aliout  twenty  years  of  age  and  of  unimpeachalile  character, 
was  seen  about  six  years  ago.  She  was  employed  in  a  shop  where  it  was  her  duty 
to  run  a  machine  which  obliged  her  repeatedly  to  throw  the  power  off  or  on. 
This  was  accomplished  by  crowding  the  outer  side  of  the  right  knee  against  the 
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iron  "cut-off"  of  the  machine.  The  knee  was  somewhat  swollen  and  there  was 
some  synovitis.  The  greatest  swelling  was  o\-er  the  outer  side  of  the  joint  just 
beneath  where  the  treadle  of  the  machine  caused  its  irritation. 

An  exploratory  ojieration  was  advised,  and  the  growth  was  removed,  it  was 
found  to  be,  according  to  the  pathologist's  report,  tuberculous.  On  the  strength 
of  this  report  the  knee  was  excised.  Convalescence  from  the  excision  was  unevent- 
ful, but,  during  the  ten  or  twelve  weeks  which  succeeded  the  excision,  sluggish 
ulcerations  appeared  on  the  left  chest  and  extended  up  over  the  neck.  These  had 
undermined  edges,  were  very  indolent,  and  showed  no  tendency  to  heal  under  any 
local  treatment.  Potassium  iodide  was  administered  in  liberal  dosage,  with  the 
result  that  the  ulcerations  very  promptly  closed  in  and  the  entire  area  healed  within 
three  weeks.  This  quite  conclusively  showed  that  the  original  trouble  was  syphi- 
litic in  nature.  Further  confirmation  of  this  opinion  was  soon  to  come,  as  there 
appeared,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  humerus,  a  swelling  which  was  annular  in 
its  distribution  and  occupied  the  entire  cortical  portion  of  the  bone,  as  was  shown 
by  the  x-ray.  Under  the  administration  of  potassium  iodide  internally  and  in- 
unctions of  mercury  this  underwent  much  diminution  in  size,  and,  although  at  the 
present  time  it  has  not  entirely  disappeared,  it  is  causing  her  no  trouble.  During 
the  three  or  four  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  operation  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  her  to  keep  uj)  the  iodide  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  as  relajjses  of  her 
syphilitic  infection  have  occurred,  and  only  under  increased  dosage  and  a  resump- 
tion of  full  antisyphilitic  treatment  have  these  symptoms  been  made  to  disajjpear. 

It  would  .seem,  from  a  consideration  of  this  case  and  from  the  exjiericnce 
of  other  surgeons  as  well,  tluit  the  differentiation  between  syphilis  and  tuber- 
culosis, even  when  oi^portunity  is  offered  for  histological  study,  is  at  times  a 
difficult  one  to  make.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  clinicians  have  preferred  to 
err  on  the  side  of  administering  potas.sium  iodide  to  the  tuberculous  patient 
rather  than  to  take  the  respon.sibility  of  according  surgical  treatment  to  a  lesion 
which  aiiparently  recjuired  it,  Ijut  which  was  syphilitic  in  origin.  The  reasons 
for  this  fear  are,  of  course,  obvious.  The  knowledge  of  the  use  of  potassium 
iodide  is  widely  diffused  now,  even  among  the  laity,  and  the  giving  of  a  jire- 
scriptionin  which  this  drug  is  ordered,  to  a  patient  who  had  not  syphilis,  might 
lead  to  considerable  embarrassment.  These  facts  should  lead  us  to  be  more 
careful  in  our  search  for  reliable  signs  which  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  be- 
tween these  two  disea.ses  without  recourse  to  the  therapeutic  test,  and  it  is 
the  writer's  behef  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  we  do  have  at  our  connnand 
resources  in  diagnosis  which  will  enable  us  to  discriminate  between  these  con- 
ditions in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

Syphilitic  joint  lesions  manifest  themselves  either  in  the  bones  composing 
the  joint  or  in  the  synovial  membrane  which  encloses  it.  Sometimes  the  osse- 
ous lesion  is  in  the  epiphysis  and  breaks  through  into  the  joint;  .sometimes  it 
is  in  the  diaphysis  and  breaks  through  the  epiphyseal  line,  and,  without  actu- 
ally invading  the  joint  it.self,  gives  rise  to  symptoms  which  are  suggestive  of 
an  actual  involvement  of  the  articulation.     The  juxta-epiphyseal  lesions  are 
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very  well  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  x-ray  picture  (Fig.  237).  The  larger 
number  of  o.sseous  lesions  which  occur  are  of  this  character.  They  are  quite 
as  abundant  as  the  periosteal  and  cortical  lesions  in  (lie  middle  of  (he  shafts 
of  the  long  bones. 

Gummatous  de|.)osits  in  tlie  synovial  memlirane  are  more  rare  than  the  os- 
.seous  lesions,  but  they  d"  occur.  Inasmuch  as  thcj-  rarely  sui)purate,  and 
thus  do  not  have  the  capacit}'  for  eroding  their  way  rapidly  through  tissue, 
they  may  cause  a  very  considerable  infiltration  in  the  synovial  membrane  where 
they  are  situated  without  causing  any  disturbance  in  the  neighboring  articu- 
lation. Tills  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  syno\dal  syphilitic 
lesions,  whether  they  be  gunnnatous  or  consist  of  a  diffuse  infiltration  of  the 
entire  synovial  layer,     b^xcept  for  the  swelling  which  they  undergo,  and  the  occa- 


FiG.  237— Shows  on  Rotli  tlio  Tiliia  and  tlie  Fpmiir  the  Extrcnip  Epiphyseal   Rarefaction  wliich 
is  characteristic  of  tlie  juxta-epiphyseal  syphilitic  disease.      (Original.) 

sional  mechanical  interference  with  the  function  of  the  articulation,  they  are 
quite  apt  to  go  unrecognized  or  to  be  regarded  in  such  a  trivial  light  by  the 
patient  that  no  advice  is  sought  until  the  lesion  is  well  advanced. 

A  typical  case  of  this  sort  is  worth  recording,  if  only  to  emphasize  the 
type: 

A  young  man  of  twenty-eight  presented  himself  because  of  a  swelling  of 
the  right  knee.  This  had  been  of  gradual  development,  was  not  associated  with 
much,  if  any,  discomfort,  and  had  interfered  only  in  a  very  slight  degree  with 
the  function  of  the  joint.  He  was  employed  in  a  railway  watch-tower,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  put  a  rather  severe  strain  upon  his  joints,  but  he  was  able  to 
do  his  work  and  did  not  have  to  give  it  up  at  all  on  account  of  his  disability.  The 
knee  was  very  large;  the  joint  capsule  seemed  symmetrically  infiltrated  through- 
out its  entire  extent;  and  the  induration  was  very  thick,  there  being  practically 
no  excess  of  fluid  in  the  joint.  The  joint  motions  were  not  restricted,  except  that 
flexion  could  not  be  carried  to  quite  the  extent  on  the  affected  side  that  it  could 
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on  the  well  side,  and  this  was  aj^ijarently  because  of  a  mechanical  obstacle  to 
extreme  flexion.  There  was  no  increase  of  the  surface  temperature;  there  was  no 
tenderness  to  pressure;  and  use  of  the  joint  was  practically  painless.  There  was 
no  tendency  to  permanent  flexion  or  other  deformity  in  the  knee  joint.  The  gen- 
eral condition  was  not  very  good.  The  young  man  was  rather  antemic,  but  his 
occupation  confined  him  so  closely  that  it  seemed  no  more  than  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  this  was  competent  to  account  for  his  anaemic  appearance. 

The  arthritic  condition  was  regarded  at  the    time   as    a  chronic   rheumatoid 
process,  and  an  operation  was  ad\'ised   for   the  removal   of   the   obvious  sj'novial 


Fig.  238. — TUustrates  a  Gummatous  Condition  of  the  Patella,  th.at  bone  having  undergone  partial 
disintegration.     Condition  cleared  up  under  autisyphilitic  treatment.      (Original.) 


fringes.  These  were  accordingly  excised  through  lateral  incisions,  and  the  en- 
tire synovial  membrane  was  found  to  be  markedly  infiltrated.  The  villi  were 
very  conspicuously  enlarged,  velvety  in  appearance,  and  afforded  a  considerable 
obstruction  to  the  free  use  of  the  joint.  These  were  dissected  out  thoroughly,  the 
joint  was  closed  without  drainage,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  passive  motion 
was  commenced;  as  a  result,  complete  restitution  of  the  joint  to  its  pa.ssive  func- 
tion was  speedily  accomplished.  The  patient's  general  condition  was  somewhat 
improved  by  the  necessary  abstinence  from  work  and  by  reason  of  his  living  in 
better  hygienic  surroundings;  and  the  removal  of  this  amount  of  villous  material 
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from  the  artimlatioii  was  doubtless  of  benefit  to  the  joint,  aiid  also  indirectly  to 
his  general  condition.  He  returned  to  work  and  remained  at  his  customary  occu- 
])ation  durin,n  the  year  and  a  half  succeeding  the  arthrotomy.     At  the  end  of  that 

period  the  joint  began  to  swell  again, 
this  time  below  the  line  of  the  articu- 
lation, and  the  swelling  was  confined 
principally  to  the  region  immediately 
below  the  patella.  (Fig.  238.)  He  did 
not  consult  with  any  one  in  reference 
to  this  swelling  until  an  ulceration 
apjieared  directly  below  the  patella, 
close  to  where  the  patellar  tendon  is 
attached  to  the  bone.  This  was  a 
sluggish,  indolent  ulcer,  with  under- 
mined edges,  ragged  in  appearance, 
and  with  a  rather  dirty  base.  The 
.r-ray  showed  considerable  thickening 
and  infiltration  of  the  patella  itself 
and  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Because  of  the  suspicious 
appearance  of  the  ulcer  and  its  clin- 
ical course  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  lesion  was  syphilitic.  He  was  put 
upon  inunctions  of  mercury,  and  po- 
tassium iodide  was  achninistered  by 
the  mouth,  with  the  result  that  the 
ulcerations  on  the  front  of  the  knee 
very  jiromptly  healed.  The  infiltra- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  synovial 
membrane  which  had  become  in- 
volved at  the  second  observation  dis- 
appeared, and  the  patient,  while  kept 
under  the  influence  of  these  drugs, 
has  remained  entirely  well.  His  gen- 
eral condition  improved  coincidently 
with  getting  his  syphilitic  infection 
under  therapeutic  control. 

A  similar  pathological  condition 
lias  been  seen  by  the  writer  in  the 
case  of  a  young  man  who  had  an 
unquestioned  history  of  syphilis,  and 
in  whom,  since  the  first  observation, 
Charcot's  lesions  have  manifested  them.selves  in  one  knee  joint: 

This  patient  presented  himself  for  treatment  after  having  had  a  swelling  of  one 
knee  of  a  chronic  character,  but  which  had  apparently  been  induced  by  a  severe 
strain  that  had  been  imposed  upon  the  joint.   (Figs.  2.39-242.)  Thesynovial  membrane 


Fig.  239.— Case  of  Syphilitic  Disea.so  of  tlie  Knee 
Joint.  The  photograph  shows  the  typical  swelling 
of  the  knee  with  hyperextension  very  well  demon- 
strated in  tlie  lateral  view.     (Original.) 
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wasi;reatly  thickened;  there  \vas  very  httle  excess  of  fluid  in  tlie  joint;  the  patient's 
general  condition  was  excellent.  He  was  having  some  pain  in  the  knee,  but  no 
more  than  it  seemed  would  be  natural  with  the  amount  of  swelling  which  was  there 
present.  There  was  a  slight  amount 
of  permanent  flexion,  but  otherwise 
the  motions  of  the  articulations  were 
good.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in 
the  -surface  temperature.  The  x-ray 
showed  absolutely  no  change  in  the 
contour  of  the  os.seous  elements  of  the 
joint,  but  did  show  an  e.xtensive  infil- 
tration of  the  sj'novial  membrane. 
The  patient's  reflexes  were  tested  and 
it  was  found  that  he  had  no  sign  of 
the  infection  of  his  central  nervous 
system  by  syphilis.  An  arthrotoniy 
was  done  and  a  condition  was  found 
within  the  joint  very  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  related  in  the  last 
case.  Histologically,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  make  any  other  diagnosis  than 
that  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  proc- 
ess, non-tuberculous  in  character. 
There  was  nothing  peculiar  with  refer- 
ence to  his  convalescence  from  the 
ojjeration  except  that,  through  the 
opening  which  had  been  left  for  a 
provisional  suture,  and  in  which  a 
wick  was  allowed  to  remain  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  a  very  large  amount  of 
serum  was  discharged  almost  con- 
stantly for  upward  of  four  weeks. 
The  flow  then  gradually  slackened 
and  finally  ceased  altogether.  When 
it  had  entirely  ceased — i.e.,  about 
six  weeks  after  the  operation — there 
was  a  considerable  recurrence  of  the 
synovial  infiltration  of  the  joint. 
More  than  that,  there  was  detected 
an  abnormal  mobility  which  steadilj' 
increased,  so  that,  the  last  time  he 
was  under  observation,  the  joint  could 

be  bent  up  into  a  hyperextended  position  through  an  angle  of  fully  forty-five 
degrees.  There  was  al.so  a  considerable  degree  of  lateral  pla\',  even  with  the  leg 
in  an  extended  position.  Within  the  joint  there  could  be  felt  several  irregularly 
shaped  masses  which  evidently  represented  parts  of  the  femoral  and  tibial  con- 
dyles which  had  been  separated  and  were  wholly  or  partially  free  in  the  joint 
ca\'ity.  There  was  no  nmscular  s]xism  in  the  joint  and  the  motion  of  it  was 
entirely  painless,  even  when  carried  through  the  extremes  of  hyjjerextension. 


-Front  View  of  the  Same  Case  (see  Fig. 
239).      (Original.) 
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In  this  case,  tlicn,  we  hiixc  cxidciicc  of  a  diiTusc  s}-|jliilitic  involvement  of 
the  synovial  nicinliranc  in  tlic  ] )!■('-( 'harcot  state,  a  process  wliieli  we  have  seen 
in  other  eases  where  there  was  no  involvement  of  the  central  nerv'ous  system 
with  syi)hi]is.  It  is  proliable  that  the  syphilitic  virus  or  toxin  was  capable  of 
inducing  a  villous  arthritis  in  the  same  way  that  any  toxin  is  capable  of  in- 
ducing a  villous  change  in  the  syno\'ial  membrane  when  it  has  access  to  the 
joint;  and   such  facts  should  em])liasize  the  necessity  for  careful   search  for 


Fig.  241. — SjqDliilitic  Lesions  of  the  Knee  .Joint.     In  tlie  radio^iraph  the  destruction  in  the  carti- 
lage and  tlie  absorption  of  tlie  troclilcar  surfaces  are  very  well  shown.      (Original.) 


evidences  of  central-nervous-system  involvement  in  cases  of  monarticular  ar- 
thritis of  the  villous  type.  It  may  be  that  more  of  these  cases  are  syphilitic 
than  we  now  believe,  and  that  a  certain  number  of  them  may  have  concomitant 
cord  lesions  that  are  due  to  the  same  infection  and  that  are  sufficiently  far  ad- 
vanced to  be  detectable  upon  careful  observation. 

If  such  conditions  could  be  recognized,  operative  surgery  would  of  course 
not  be  undertaken,  as  doubtless  the  internal  administration  of  potassium  iodide 
and  inunctions  of  mercury  Avould  have  caused  the  villous  change  in  this  articu- 
lation to  have  disappeared  cfuite  as  readily  as  did  the  knife,  and  more  perma- 
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neiilly.  As  our  knowledge  of  the  various  possiljle  manifestations  of  syphilis 
enlarges,  we  should  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  recognize  it  as  the  possible 
cause  for  joint  lesions  in  a  certain  number  of  cases.  We  should,  however,  be 
cautious  in  jumping  at  the  conclusion  that  syphilis  is  present  when  it  is  not. 
The  usual  points  in  establishing  a  syphilitic  diagnosis  are,  of  course,  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  personal  or  family  history  of  the  patient.  The  ordinary  signs  which 
are  looked  for  as  e\'idence  of  the  presence  of  syphilis  should  be  invariably  sought, 
viz.,  loss  of  hair,  presence  of  Hutchinson's  teeth,  repeated  sore  throats,  stoma- 


FiG.  242. — Radiograph  of  Both  Knee  Joints.    The  same 


that  shown  in  Fig.  235.   (Original.) 


litis,  the  characteristic  scar  formations  about  the  akc  nasi  and  the  corners  of 
the  mouth,  the  presence  of  corneal  ulcerations,  and  the  presence  of  osseous 
nodes,  although  these  are  rather  rare.  We  should  discourage  the  use  of  anti- 
syphilitic  remedies  for  diagnostic  purposes,  both  from  the  fact  above  men- 
tioned, that  they  may  cause  embarra-ssment  to  the  patient,  and  also  because 
the  employment  of  such  measures  tends  to  make  one  lax  in  physical  diagnosis. 
The  treatment  of  syphilitic  joint  lesions  is  practically  solved  when  once  the 
diagnosis  is  made.  The  dogma  of  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow  that  the  ''great  object  of 
surgery  is  the  avoidance  of  operations"  will  be  fulfilled,  certainly  in  syphilitic 
cases,  when  we  have  perfected  our  diagnosis  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  recognize 
the  joint  lesions  as  they  present  themselves. 
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Broken-down  f;;unnnat:i  should,  of  course,  he  openctl.  Tliat  ty])e  of  joint 
syi)liilis  which  is  I'ecof^nized  undiT  the  niiine  of  Charcot 's  diseuse  is  occasion- 
ally subjected  to  opei'ution,  hut  usually  -with  hut  little  benefit.  Jvxcision  of 
joints  which  arc  subject  to  this  form  of  joint  derangement  is  generally  attended 
with  iKin-unimi,  and,  (if  course,  the  i-eiiioval  of  the  articular  surfaces  from  such 
joints  can  lia\'e  nothing  to  do  with  the  cure  of  tiie  disease.  That  must  be  ac- 
complished through  therapeutic  measiu'es,  and,  ha|i|.)ily  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  when  this  is  judiciously  planned  and  faithfully  carried  out,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  disease  is  more  amenable  to  thorough  curative  measures  than 
any  infectious  disease  which  we  know.  In  certain  cases  some  assistance  can  be 
rendered  by  means  of  apparatus.  Jointed  knee  splints  of  the  jjattern  which 
is  used  for  the  bad  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  are  of  service  in  preventing  the 
hypermobility  which  the  Charcot's  knee  joints  show.  Also  in  the  cases  of  the 
destruction  of  the  femoi-al  head  by  this  process,  sjilints  which  are  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  the  spica  or  on  the  principle  of  the  crutch  will  he  found  to 
be  of  value  in  controlling  the  abnormal  motions  of  the  hip  joint.  These  two 
articulations  are  the  ones  which  are  most  seriously  handicapped  by  the  mani- 
festations of  spinal  syphilis,  and  consequently  are  the  ones  which  receive  most 
benefit  from  treatment. 

The  prognosis  of  syphilitic  joint  lesions  is  good  in  proportion  to  the  earliness 
of  their  recognition,  and  varies,  of  course,  con.siderably  according  to  the  part  of  the 
articulation  which  is  affected.  The  gummatous  and  the  diffuse  infiltrations 
of  the  synovial  membrane  when  properly  treated  are  very  amenable  to  anti- 
syphilitic  thei'a]3eutics.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  gummatous  involvements 
of  the  bones.  To  a  lesser  degree  is  this  true  of  the  juxta-epiphyseal  osseous 
foci.  The  prognosis  in  the  Charcot's  joints,  where  the  di.sease  has  involved 
the  spinal  centres,  is,  of  course,  extremely  had. 


VIII.    FUXCTKJXAL   JOINT   DISEASE. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  conditions  to  be  met  in  the  treatment  of 
joint  disease,  as  well  as  in  the  chagnosis  of  the  same,  is  that  in  which  the  symp- 
toms have  no  basis  in  demonstrable  organic  disturbances.  It  is  hard,  when 
one  is  confident  of  being  right  in  the  diagnosis  of  functional  conditions,  not  to 
be  indifferent  in  the  matter  of  treatment,  forgetting  that  what  we  know  to  be 
imaginary  in  a  considerable  degree  has  a  veij'  definite  basis  in  the  mind  of  the 
patient,  and  that  the  treatment  must  consist  in  expelling  from  the  patient's 
consciousness  the  vicious  train  of  thought  w'hich  has  led  up  to  his  condition. 

Many  cases  of  organic  joint  disease  have  added  to  the  joint  trouble  itself 
an  element  of  functional  or  neurasthenic  taint  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  patient  not  to  acquire  in  fighting  a  chronic,  progressive  joint  disease  through 
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a  long  course.  To  tlii.s  ehiss  uf  tn.mhk's  belong  the  .so-called  neura.stlienic,  liys- 
terical,  neurominietic,  or  functional  disturbances,  which  have  l)een  referred 
to  above. 

Young  and  impressionable  persons  are  the  ones  who  are  most  liable  to  this 
sort  of  trouble,  and  it  is  in  them  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  make  the  diagnosis, 
although  in  them,  hapjiily,  treatment  is  more  readily  responded  to  than  in  those 
of  more  mature  years. 

The  joints  in  which  symjitoms  of  this  character  are  most  likely  to  be  mani- 
fested are  the  spine,  the  hip,  and  the  ankle.  Women  are  more  liable  to  disturb- 
ances of  this  sort  than  are  men. 

The  development  of  symptoms  is  associated  with  nervous  prosti'ation,  over- 
work, be  it  mental  or  i)hysical;  shock,  such  as  is  sustained  liy  those  who  are 
the  A-ictims  of  accidents,  whether  there  l)e  much  physical  injury  or  not.  and, 
in  certain  cases,  the  element  of  mimicry  of  symptoms  existing  in  tlK)se  with 
whom  a  patient  similarly  affected  has  been  closely  associated. 

The  evidences  of  a  condition  of  the  nervous  system  which  would  peiniit  of 
the  development  of  joint  symptoms  in  these  patients,  are  generally  easy  to  find, 
if  close  attention  is  paid  to  history-taking.  It  is  oftentimes  very  hard,  with- 
out such  evidence,  to  make  a  diagnosis,  so  perfect  at  times  is  the  simulation 
of  the  symptoms  that  belong  to  an  organic  lesion.  Of  these  symptoms  there 
are  certain  ones  which  lielong  in  common  to  all  joints;  that  is,  they  may  mani- 
fest themselves  in  the  case  of  any  joint  in  the  body.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  these  is  the  disproportion  existing  between  the  subjective  and  the  olijective 
signs. 

In  the  spine,  where,  perhajjs,  tlie  largest  number  of  non-organic  lesions 
occur,  deformity  is  generally  lacking,  certainly  any  dcformit}-  which  would 
indicate  the  existence  of  some  destructive  change  or  of  some  deformity  in  the 
vertebrae  themselves.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  kyjjhosis  or  rotation.  There 
may  be  a  total  deviation  of  the  column  laterally  from  the  perpendicular,  or 
there  may  be  a  rounded  kyphosis,  in\'olving  the  whole  colunm,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  Such  deformities  will  be  voluntarily  correctable  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  in  some  cases,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  he  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  forceful,  passive  over-correction,  or  to  keep  the  patient  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time  in  the  recumbent  position.  The  normal  physiologi- 
cal curves  of  the  spine  are  generally  obliterated.  In  most  cases,  the  lumbar 
lordosis  is  almost  wholly  wiped  out,  and  there  is  an  exaggerated  rounding  of  the 
cervico-dorsal  cur\-e.  In  other  cases  there  will  be  found  a  very  nnich  exag- 
gerated lordosis. 

Active  and  ])assive  spinal  motions  are  present,  as  u  rule,  though  jiossibly 
somewhat  guarded  l)y  a  vcjluntary  iiuiscular  si)asm.  wiiich  it  is  not  hard  to 
distinguish  from  true  muscular  spasm  of  involuntary  character.  The  pa- 
tients usually  have  a  very  flabby  musculature;  almost  invariably  is  this  so  in 

vol..  Ill — 35 
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wi)nu'ii,  uiul  Uu'}'  iuv  (luito  ol'tcn  I'allicr  aiui'inic.  llypcra'.sthcsia  of  the  skin 
is  very  characteristic  of  tliese  [latieiits.  The  slightest  pressure  of  tiie  liand 
over  the  skin  of  the  l)afk  evokes  a  great  ck>ai  of  apparent  discomfort.  Firm, 
anstaine<l  pressure  seems  much  more  tolerable  than  when  it  is  light  and  transi- 
toiy.  Certain  regions  of  the  spine  seem  more  easily  and  constantly  affected 
in  tins  way  than  others,  though  the  entire  column  is  occasionally  involved. 
The  region  between  the  shoulder  blades  is,  perhajis,  the  most  constanth'  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  find,  associated  with  these  troubles,  e^^dence 
of  ptosis  of  various  internal  viscera.  Gastroptosis,  enteroptosis,  floating  kidneys, 
as  well  as  the  various  pelvic  disorders  of  women  which  are  dependent  upon  re- 
laxation of  the  sustaining  ligaments  of  the  jielvic  viscera,  are  quite  frequently 
demonstrable  with  spinal  symptoms,  and  treatment  which  coi'rects  one,  ])ro- 
vided  it  is  based  upon  an  endeavor  to  supply  the  lacking  nniscle  and  ligamen- 
tous tone,  will  effect  a  cure  in  the  othei-. 

In  the  more  profound  cases,  various  other  hysterical  stigmata  may  be  found. 
Sleeplessness,  anorexia,  ]wlyuria  and  constipation  are  very  constantly  present, 
and  altogether  these  patients  present  a  pitiable  appearance. 

As  regards  treatment,  the  milder  cases  generally  respond  at  once  to  gym- 
nastic exercises.  These  should  be  carefully  graduated  to  the  jiatient's  strength, 
and  increased  from  week  to  week  until  the  muscular  tone  is  restored  to  a  nor- 
mal state.  A  light  back  brace  is  occasionally  necessary,  to  act  as  a  reminder 
to  those  patients  to  keej)  themselves  erect  and  not  to  assume  faulty  attitudes 
in  sitting  or  standing. 

In  the  more  severe  cases  the  jiroblem  of  treatment  is  a  more  difhcult  one. 
Fixation  in  a  plaster  jacket,  though  it  may  seem  irrational  in  a  jjatient  who  com- 
plains that  the  pressure  of  the  clothing  is  intolerable,  yields  the  most  immedi- 
ate rest  to  the  irritated  spinal  nerves  and  muscles,  and  doubtless  produces 
some  effect  through  suggestion.  As  soon  as  may  be,  this  should  be  split,  per- 
mitting of  certain  passive  exercises  of  the  spinal  muscles,  combined  with  mas- 
sage, either  manual  or  mechanical,  and  hydrotherapy.  As  improvement  is 
noted,  less  and  less  mechanical  support  should  be  afforded,  more  and  more 
active  spinal  exercises  should  be  performed,  and  there  should  he  blocked  out 
a  regular  day's  order  of  exercises,  representing  a  steady,  though  slow,  progres- 
sion from  day  to  day;  and  from  this  regime  no  deviation  should  be  permitted 
except  under  verj'  unusual  circumstances,  and  then  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  physician  in  charge. 

It  is  very  essential  that  the  management  of  the  ]>atient  should  be  centred 
in  one  person,  who  assumes  toward  her  the  attitude  of  a  dictator.  General 
tonic  treatment  will  be  of  assistance. 

These  profound  cases  rarely  get  back  to  a  wholly  normal  condition,  though 
great  and  lasting  improvement  is  possible. 
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The  hip  joint  is  quite  frequently  the  seat  of  simulated  and  hysterical  con- 
ditions, particularly  in  young  adults.  The  points  which  seem  to  differentiate 
this  condition  from  organic  lesions  are  of  the  same  order  as  those  which  enable 
one  to  make  the  differentiation  in  other  regions.  The  preponderance  of  sub- 
jective over  objective  signs  gives  the  best  clue  to  the  situation.  The  patient 
may  hold  the  joint  quite  rigidly  by  a  voluntary  spasm  of  the  muscles,  but  there 
will  be  no  shortening  and  no  atrophy  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  appar- 
ent muscle  spasm.  It  will  oftentimes  be  possible  to  obtain  motion  in  certain 
directions,  when  the  patient's  attention  is  for  the  moment  concentrated  upon 
something  outside  of  herself  or  himself,  but  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  do 
this  when  the  attention  is  not  so  distracted.  Ana?sthetization  will  rendei-  it 
possible  to  make  the  differentiation  when  other  methods  have  failed,  as  the 
spasm  which  is  counterfeit  cannot  be  assumed  under  ether. 


IX.   REFLEX  .JOIXT   ATROPHY. 

This  term,  indefinite  though  it  is  as  to  the  pathology  or  etiology  of  th(>  con- 
dition under  consideration,  represents  a  class  of  joint  lesions  which  are  of  con- 
siderable importance,  if  of  rare  occuri'cnce.  They  are  probably  best  repre- 
sented by  the  bone  rarefaction  and  atrophy  seen  in  the  x-ray  pictures  of  hands 
and  WTists  after  fracture  of  the  lower  forearm.  The  carpus  frequently  shows 
such  an  extraordinary  degree  of  this  atrophy  that  the  bones  seem  fused  to- 
gether, almost  as  if  some  disease  had  located  there  aiul  was  jjroducing  changes 
in  the  bone.  Common  as  this  is  after  fracture,  particularly  in  the  situation 
above  noteil,  it  is  this  condition  in  tlie  larger  articulations,  and  independent 
of  any  fracture,  that  I  wish  to  emphasize. 

Traumatism  inflicted  directly  upon  the  affected  joint,  or  over  the  tendons 
connected  with  it,  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  symptoms  referred  to.  The 
knee  joint,  because  of  its  exposed  position,  is  more  often  involved  than  any 
other  of  the  large  articulations.  In  this  ca.se,  the  blow  or  fall  commonly  brings 
the  force  of  the  trauma  uj^on  the  patellar  tendon  immediately  over  the  front  of 
the  joint.  The  immediate,  local  injury  may  be  so  .slight  as  to  leave  no  sign  of 
its  existence,  and,  except  for  some  temporary  discomfort,  very  little  may  be 
thought  of  the  injury  until  some  time  after  its  occurrence.  Patients  then  begin 
to  no'tice  that  the  knee  tires  easily,  and  will  permit  of  very  much  less  use  than 
formerly.  Pain  in  the  joint  is  not  connnonly  v'erj^  severe,  and  the  discomfort 
which  is  present  is  an  intolerance  of  remaining  in  one  position  for  any  consid- 
erable period  of  time. 

Atrophy  of  the  muscles  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  joint  comes  on  early  and 
is  extensive.  The  trauma  which  has  caused  the  atrophy  .sometimes  causes 
also  an  hypertrophy  of  the  alar  ligaments,  so  that   there  will  be  noted  on 
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cither  side  of  tlic  patclhir  tciulun  ;i  fulness  i-cprcscnliiii!;  the  cnlarficiiu'iit  of  tliese 
folds. 

iiarcly  is  tlicrc  any  rcsli'iclion  in  the  nidlinns  of  llic  knee  jdinl,  Occasiou- 
aliy  motion  will  lie  ji'uardcd  hy  tlic  ])alirnt  and  M-vy  frri|ucntly  coniiilctc  ox- 
tension  will  1)1'  pi-oliiliited.  Oilier  than  the  ]iossilile  liypeil ropliy  of  the  alar 
ligaments,  there  is  no  eajisulai'  Ihiekeniufi;,  and  lluid  d(jes  not  accumulate  to 
excess  in  the  joint.  Superficial  tendeiiiess,  and  increase  in  the  surface  tem- 
perature, are,  as  a  rule,  ai)seiit. 

.\n  atrophy  of  the  thifih  ami  calf  muscles  of  from  three  to  six  or  even  eight 
centimetres  is  not  uncommon.  The  knee  reflex  on  the  afflicted  side  is  gener- 
all}'  obliterated,  wholly  oi-  neai-ly  so.  The  ])o\ver  in  the  flexors  and  extensors 
of  the  leg  does  not  seem  to  be  impaired.  In  the  .c-ray  ])icture  no  changes  are 
manifest  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  afflicted  joints,  and  there  is  no  thickening  or 
erosion  of  the  cartilage  between  the  bones,  but  the  bones  themselves  show  a 
very  marked  thinning  of  their  substance,  and  this  rarefaction  is  sharply  local- 
ized in  the  immediate  neighl)orhood  of  the  joint.  This  is  so  great,  at  times, 
that  very  little  shadow  is  cast.  It  would  seem  as  if  th(M'e  were  some  ner^'ous 
mechanism  having  the  power  to  inhibit  the  growth  of  bone,  or  rather  the 
deposit  of  lime  salts  in  bone,  and  that  this  mechanism  operates  in  a  reflex 
manner,  through  the  great  tendons  connected  with  these  articulations. 

The  abatement  of  the  joint  reflex  in  these  cases  would  seem  to  indicate  that, 
whatever  the  mechanism  may  be,  it  is  located  in  the  tendons,  and  that,  through 
injuries  to  them,  some  stimulus  is  tran.smitted  to  the  reflex  centres,  which  in 
their  turn  inhibit  the  distribution  of  lime  salts. 

The  whole  problem  is  a  conqjlicated  one,  and  not  well  understood.  The 
practical  bearing  of  it  is  in  relation  to  questions  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis. 
The  tendency  is  to  regard  these  affections  as  joint  diseases,  and  to  accord  them 
fixation  treatment,  Avhich  is,  as  a  rule,  the  worst  thing  that  covfld  be  done  to 
them,  at  least  if  it  is  to  he  continued  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 

Treatment. — As  the  symptoms  do  not  innnediately  succeed  the  injury,  some 
time  often  elapses  before  the  patient  seeks  advice  for  anything  except  the  local 
trauma.  Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  fixation  splint  for  a  .short  time, 
in  order  to  control  painful  symptoms,  but  this  should  be  so  planned  that  it  may 
be  removed  daily,  and  local  measures  adopted  to  iinprove  the  muscle  tone  and 
prevent  the  relaxation  of  the  joint,  which  is  almost  sure  to  develop  to  a 
considerable  degree. 

After  the  initial,  painful  stage  is  passed,  there  is  not  commonly  much  dis- 
comfort in  the  joint,  exce]3t  the  fatigue  which  follows  even  slight  exercise. 
Treatment  should  now  be  directed  toward  improving  the  local  circulation  by 
hydrotherapy,  massage,  and  mechanical  vibration.  Passive  motion  should  be 
practised  daily,  to  insure  the  mobility  of  the  joint,  and  an  early  return  to  active 
functional  use  should  be  encouraged.     As  pain  ceases  and  function  returns, 
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rigid  fixation  should  he  given  uj),  and  a  liglit  flannel  handage  should  be  sub- 
stituted. Atrophy  will  persist  for  a  long  time,  but  the  ultimate  functional 
results  nrv  gciod. 

X.   (iOITY   AFFECTIONS   OF  JOINTS. 

Gout  is  a  constitutional  disease  which  has  joint  manifestations.  In  fact, 
the  latter  constitute  the  chief  reason  why  gouty  sufferers  seek  relief,  and  yet 
the  treatment  of  the  joint  symjjtoms  through  local  measures  does  very  little 
to  alleviate  the  discomfort  of  gouty  arthritis. 

In  considering  this  subject,  therefore,  in  an  ai'ticle  on  acute  and  chronic 
diseases  of  the  joints,  the  oliject  in  \\vw  will  be  to  call  attention  to  such 
features  of  the  disease  as  are  of  diagnostic  value  in  assisting  one  to  separate 
this  form  of  arthritis  from  other  chronic  or  subacute  arthritides  and  to  help 
clear  up  the  confusion  that  still  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  regarding  the  re- 
lationship of  these  various  conditions  to  each  other. 

In  America  antl  among  Americans,  gout,  at  least  in  its  more  marked  forms, 
is  a  comparatively  rare  disease.  The  few  cases,  liowever,  that  the  writer  has 
observed  have  been  in  native-liorn  Americans  or  Irishmen  born  in  this  country. 
Men  have,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  been  the  victims,  and  station  in  life  or 
habits  in  food  or  drink  seem  to  have  had  no  causal  relation  to  the  development 
of  symptoms.  In  all  cases  under  the  writer's  observation,  with  but  one  ex- 
cejjtion,  the  patients  have  been  from  the  laboring  and  middle  clas.ses. 

Etiology. — Heredity  has  played  no  con.spicuous  part  in  the  etiology.  A 
history  of  "rheumatism"  in  the  ancestry  was  frequently  obtained,  lint  that 
this  was  true  gout  it  was  impossible  to  say,  so  frecjuently  do  we  get  from  pa- 
tients a  history  of  rheumatism  and  so  many  are  the  types  of  arthritis  to  which 
the  term  "rheumatism"  may  be  applied.  Indeed,  it  is  very  questionable  how 
frequently  one  is  justified  in  accepting  the  statements  of  a  ]iatient  who  seems 
to  place  the  responsibility  for  his  gouty  arthritis  upon  his  ancestry.  From  the 
carelessness  in  nomenclature  which  has  j.trevailed  hithei'to  in  the  description 
of  chronic  joint  diseases,  it  would  not  seem  unreasonal)le  to  suppose  that  gout 
has  often  been  mistaken  for  atrophic  and  hypertrophic  arthritis,  and,  further- 
more, that  these  two  conditions  have  undoubtedly  been  reckoned  with  as  etio- 
logical hereditary  factors  in  the  causation  of  true  gout. 

Excessive  beer  drinking  among  the  poorer  class  of  jjcojile  and  high  living 
with  excesses  of  rich  and  highly  seasoned  food  and  abundant  potations  of  Biu'- 
gundy  and  champagne  may  pave  the  way  for  the  development  of  gout,  l)ut 
certainly  such  conditions  are  not  necessary  and  are  probably  only  representative 
of  those  etiologic  factors  which  lead  U])  to  the  particukir  disturbance  in  metab- 
olism which  is  designated  as  gout.  Such  disturbances  may  be  brought  about 
in  man}'  ways. 
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Pathological  Changes. — Like  most  of  tli<'  iiiclabolic  diseases  with  joint  mani- 
festations, gout  develops  its  lesions  shnvly  and  insidiously,  though  exacerba- 
tions in  individual  joints  are  not  infre(|uently  of  relatively  sudden  onset.  The 
classical  location  of  gout  in  the  joints  is  in  the  metacari)o-|)halangeal  articula- 
tions of  the  great  toes,  Imt  this  is  only  one  of  (lie  more  common  situations.  The 
phalangeal  articulations  of  the  fingei-s  and  flie  metacar])o-phalangeal  articula- 
tions of  the  hands  are  \('ry  fretjuent  situations  foi-  evidences  of  govit.  The 
larger  joints  are  less  frequentlj'  concerned,  but  the  knees,  ankles,  wrists,  and 
elbows  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  gouty  deposits. 

(iouty  tophi  in  the  ears  are  very  common,  and,  in  cases  where  suspicious 
gouty  joints  are  found,  the  i)resence  of  to])hi  in  the  eai's  is  valuable  in  confirma- 


FiG.  243. — Lateral  View  of  the  Foot  Showing  a  XJrate-of-Soda  Deposit  Ulcerating  through  the  Skin 
over  the  Head  of  the  fifth  Metatarsal.  Also  sliows  destruction  of  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  great 
toe.      (Original.) 

tion  of  the  diagnosis.  Constitutional  symptoms  are  associated  with  the  more 
active  stages  of  the  disease.  Such  symptoms  are  headache,  malaise,  loss  of 
strength,  and  loss  of  appetite.  Associated  with  this  and  with  the  swelling, 
pain,  redness,  and  tenderness  in  one  or  more  of  the  joints,  is  an  excess  of  uric 
acid  in  the  urine.  Patients  with  gouty  lesions  will  excrete  a  normal  amount  of 
uric  acid  between  attacks  of  gout,  but  immediately  before  and  during  an  acute 
exacerbation  an  examination  of  the  urine  will  show  a  great  excess  of  uric  acid, 
which  subsides  with  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms.  Frccjuent  exacer- 
bations of  joint  symptoms  are  very  characteristic  of  the  gouty  diathesis. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  differentiation  of  gout  from  other  tyjies  of 
chronic  arthritis  is  sometimes  difficult,  but  is  important  from  the  point  of  view 
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of  treatment  and  prognosis.  The  principal  conditions  from  which  it  is  to  be 
differentiated  are  subacute  attacks  of  rheumatism,  infectious  arthritis,  atro- 
phic arthritis,  and  hyitertrophic  arthritis. 

From  suliacuto  articular  rheumatism  it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  greater 
intensity  of  the  j"int  inflammations  in  the  rheumatic  case;  there  are  a  greater 
tendency  to  p3'rexia,  a  greater  frequency  of  endocarditis,  and  a  greater  liability 
to  the  involvement  of  a  larger  number  of  articulations  at  one  time  in  sultacute 
articular  rheumatism  than  in  gout,  and  the  excess  of  uric  acid  at  the  height 
of  the  gouty  attack  and  the  likelihood  of  finding  tophi,  -which  are  of  course  not 
present  in  ordinary  articular  rheumatism,  and  the  .r-ray  appearance  of  the 
joints,  are  very  helpful  in  establishing  the  differentiation.  In  the  I'heuniatic 
articulations  there  is  no  abnormality  in  the  bone  structure,  the  entire  lesion 
being  confined  to  the  soft  parts.  In  gout  there  are  frequently  small  areas  of 
bone  eaten  out  close  uj)  to  the  epiphyseal  line  and  extending  a  certain  distance 
down  upon  the  diaphysis.  Eventuallj'  the  cartilage  Ix'comes  more  or  less 
eroded,  but  this  is  a  later  stage  in  the  process  than  in  other  arthritides  M-hich 
are  characterized  by  cartilaginous  erosions. 

From  attacks  of  infectious  arthritis  which  might  resemble  gout  the  differ- 
entiation is  more  difficult  than  from  rheumatism.  In  the  infectious  polyarthri- 
tis the  confusion  is  greater  because  of  the  variability  of  the  infections.  Some 
are  very  severe,  some  are  only  mild.  WTiere  gout  has  been  established  long 
enough  to  have  made  permanent  osseous  changes  in  the  bones,  there  recognition 
of  the  process  is  of  course  not  difficult.  In  the  early  cases  the  chief  reliance 
must  be  placed  upon  the  relatively  smaller  number  of  articulations  involved  in 
gout)^  patients,  the  predilection  for  the  smaller  joints  in  gout  and  particularly 
for  the  classical  places  in  the  feet  and  hands.  Gout  is  more  likely  to  attack  one 
or  two  small  joints  in  the  hands  or  feet  (Figs.  243  and  244),  and  the  infectious 
arthritides,  when  they  do  attack  the  small  joints,  generally  go  through  the  entire 
set  of  articulations.  For  example,  gout  in  attacking  a  hand  would  involve  one 
phalangeal  joint,  geneially  the  first  or  second  rather  than  the  metacarpo-pha- 
langeal ;  an  infectious  arthritis  would  be  more  likely  to  involve  an  entire  set  of 
phalangeal  joints  and  possibly  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  as  well.  In  infectious 
arthritis  we  are  likely  to  have  an  elevation  of  the  pulse  rate  to  twenty  or 
thirty  points  al>ove  the  normal  rate  without  any  corresponding  elevation  of 
the  temperature.  This  is  very  charactei'istic  of  all  processes  in  which  joints 
are  concerned  where  toxic  ab.sorption  is  going  on.  Excess  of  uric  acid  in  the 
urine  would  also  be  very  suggestive  of  gout. 

In  the  x-ray  examinations  of  these  infectious  cases  the  lesions  are  wholly 
in  the  soft  parts  about  the  joint.  There  are  no  sodium-urate  deposits  and 
no  erosions  of  the  bone  or  cartilage  except  in  the  very  severe  infections  where 
suppurati^■e  changes  have  taken  place.  In  such  ca.-^es  one  occasionally  sees 
cartilaginous  erosions  in  infectious  jiolyarthritis. 
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In  the  diffprontiation  from  atropine  arthritis,  a  disease  which  is  in  all  prob- 
ability a  metabolic  disturbance,  there  is  less  likelihood  of  confusion.  So  many 
joints  are  involved  in  this  disease  and  there  is  so  little  local  intlamniatory  reac- 
tion that  one  would  rarely  have  cause  to  suspect  gout.  The  deformities  which 
develop  fairly  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease  are  very  characteristic.    The 


Fig.  244. — Shows  Enlargement  of    Metacarpo-phalangeal  and  Second  Row  of    Phalangeal  Articula- 
tions, due  to  urate  deposits  beneath  the  skin.     One  of  these  has  ulcerated  through.      (Original.) 


deformities  of  gout  are  purely  the  result  of  infiltration  of  tissue  about  the  gouty 
joint  or  are  due  to  the  presence  of  urate  deposits.  The  deformities  of  atrophic 
arthritis  are  the  result  of  luxations  of  joints  brought  about  through  the  thin- 
ning of  the  cartilage.  Contracture,  or  even  jiartial  ankylosis,  may  develop  in 
atrophic  cases.  These  are  rare  in  gout.  Occasionally  in  gout  an  entire  ar- 
ticulation may  disappear,  leaving  a  hypermobile  joint,  over  which  the  patient 
has  imperfect  muscular  control.     This  is  not  accompanied  by  any  deformity, 
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as  a  rule,  and  coininonly  takes  place  in  a  small  joint,  as  a  terminal  piialangcal 
articulation  in  a  finger  or  toe. 

From  hypertrophic  arthritis  gout  is  readily  distinguished.  Thei-e  are  pi'ac- 
tically  no  acute  local  inflammatory  signs  at  any  stage  of  an  hyperti'()i)hic  proc- 
ess. Usually,  Avhen  the  small  joints  are  involved,  there  are  several  iuNolved 
at  once,  and  most  frequently  they  are  the  terminal  row  in  the  hands.  The 
feet  are  rareh'  involved:  at  least,  the  phalangeal  articulations  of  the  toes  are 
not  concerned.  When  a  large  joint  is  involved  it  is  generally  a  hiji  or  a  knee, 
and  this  joint  is  not  troublesome  exceijt  when  in  use.  The  x-ray  ajjiiearances 
are  also  very  different.  Hyperti-f)phic  lesions  in  a  skiagram  show  simply  an 
overlapping  of  the  articular  line  l)y  moi'e  or  less  iri'egular  hypertrojihies  of  the 
bone  at  the  margin  of  the  articular  cai-tilage.  The  trochlear  surface  of  the  bone 
is  not  eroded  except  in  very  rare  instances,  and  the  restriction  in  motion  and 
the  occasional  flexion  deformity  are  due  to  the  mechanical  obstruction  of  the 
joint. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  gout  in  its  constitutional  phases  the  text- 
books on  internal  medicine  had  best  be  consulted.  The  local  treatment  by 
mechanical  measures  is  not  productive  of  much  result  except  in  rare  instances 
where  supports  applied  to  the  feet  may  remove  the  weight  from  gouty  deposits  in 
the  toes,  and,  by  splinting  the  affected  joints,  make  locomotion  in  some  cases 
possible,  in  others  relatively  comfortable.  As  was  stated  at  the  conmience- 
ment  of  this  .section,  however,  the  purpose  in  mind  was  to  aid  in  differentiating 
this  condition  from  other  joint  disea.ses  in  which  mechanical  or  other  treatment 
is  more  promising  than  it  is  in  gout. 


XI.   HEMOPHILIA. 

HEemophiliacs  not  infrequently  suffer  from  hemorrhages  into  their  joints, 
usually  one  or  other  of  the  larger  articulations.  Such  hemorrhages  are  not 
necessarily  associated  with  any  considerable  trauma,  but  a  simple  wrench  or 
twist  received  while  performing  the  ordinary  routine  motions  of  walking  or 
other  simple  exerci.se  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  hemorrhage.  The  recog- 
nition of  the  condition  is,  of  course,  of  the  greatest  importance  for  l)()th  jirog- 
nosis  and  treatment.  It  is  unusual  that  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  docs 
not  first  manifest  itself  elsewhere  than  in  the  joints.  Occasionally,  however, 
hirmarthro.sis  is  the  first  evidence  that  the  patient  has  of  the  existence  of  the 
hemorrhagic  tendenc}'.  In  some  cases  the  symptoms  are  purely  those  of  an 
effusion  into  a  joint,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  know  what  the  character  of 
the  effusion  is  if  the  observer  were  not  cognizant  of  the  presence  of  a  hemor- 
rhagic diathesis. 

In  other  cases  the  oft-repeated  effusions  of  blood  into  a  joint  cause  some 
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ytilTiioss  and  uiulcr  (■crtaiii  circuiustaiifcs  (Icl'onnity,  this  .stato  of  aiTairs  being 
due,  of  course,  to  tlie  organization  of  tlic  clots  successively  deposited.  The 
character  of  the  fundamental  defect  in  the  cc imposition  of  the  blood,  prevent- 
ing its  coagulation,  is  not  known,  sd  liiat  liicrc  is  \cry  little  to  be  said  regard- 
ing tile  jtathology  of  this  condition.     The  changt-s  produced  witliin  the  joints 


Fig.  24.5. — Lateral  View  of  Elbow,  showing  Distention  of  the  Capsule  and  Separation  of  the  Articu- 
lar Surfaces  of  the  Immerus  and  ulna,  due  to  the  presence  of  blood  within  tlie  joint.      (Original.) 


by  the  presence  of  the  effused  blood  ha^•e  of  course  no  causal  relation  to  the 
diathesis,  and  are  purely  secondary. 

As  regards  the  etiology,  also,  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is 
hereditary  to  a  very  considerable  degree  and  that  the  transmission  of  the  he- 
reditary defect  is  through  the  male  descendants. 

In  considering  this  subject  it  may  be  well  to  relate  the  essential  points  in 
the  clinical  course  of  two  cases  recently  under  observation: 
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A  boy  of  eiglit  years  was  brought  for  consultation  because  of  a  limp  in  the  left 
leg  and  some  pain  following  a  wrench  while  playing.  There  was  restriction  in  the 
motion  of  the  hip  in  all  directions,  but  this  restriction  did  not  seem  to  be  due  to 
muscular  spasm.  There  was  no  shortening  of  the  leg,  and  only  a  slight  amount  of 
atrophy  of  the  thigh  and  calf,  more  especially  of  the  thigh.  There  were  no  night 
cries,  and  sleep  was  not  disturbed  by  pain  or  other  symjitoms.     On  use  of  the  leg 


Fig.  246. — .\ntfro-postcrior  View  of  the  Elbow  sliown  in   Fig.  24.5.      (Note   in  this,  as  in   Fig. 
245,  tlic  thstention  of  tlie  cap.sule  ani.1  consequent  swelling  of  tlic  joint.     (Original.) 

the  boy  experienced  a  certain  amount  of  discomfort,  scarcely  amounting  to  pain 
but  causing  considerable  impairment  in  function.  There  was  no  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  boy's  general  condition  seemed  excellent.  A  few  years  previous 
to  this  attack  he  had  been  circumcised,  and  it  was  only  after  that  operation  that 
the  discovery  w'as  made  that  the  patient  was  a  "bleeder."  He  nearly  lost  his  life 
from  this  hemorrhage.  Since  this  first  attack  of  hemorrhage  into  the  hip  joint  he 
has  had  several  recurrences  of  bleeding  there,  apparently  of  less  severity,  but  as 
a  result  of  them  all  the  jomt  motions  are  now,  three  years  after  the  onset  of  sym])- 
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loins,  restricted — in  flexion  iilioiil  one-lliird,  .'ind  in  rolalion  and  ahdudion  about 
one-fourth.  There  is  considerable  .atrophy,  l)ut  practically  very  little  inii)airnient 
of  function  in  the  joint.  There  is  no  shortening  of  the  limb  nor  any  ])eriiianent 
deformity. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  a  younj;  man  who  lias  had  hemorrhages  into  .several  of 
hi.slarge  joints,  notably  the  knee  and  elliow.  (Figs.  2-45  and  246.)  During  a  jrcriod  of 
four  or  hve  years  there  have  been  a  numi)erof  these  joint  effusions,  and  during  that 
time  one  very  protracted  hemorrhage  from  an  alirasion  of  the  finger,  which  was  not  at 
all  seriou.s,  and  which  eventually  ceased  under  compression  and  stv^1tics  applied 
locally.  The  patient  has  had  both  the  knees  and  the  elbow  restrained  in  s])lints 
and  plaster-of-Paris  dressings  for  long  periods  of  time.  The  result  of  the  fretjuent 
hemorrhage  in  the  knee  has  been  a  marked  atrophy  of  the  thigh  and  calf  and  a  very 
considerable  restriction  in  the  motion  of  the  knee  joint.  The  disconilDrl  and  dis- 
ability, with  the  anxiety  which  is  constantly  present  in  such  cases,  have  made  an 
invalid  of  him  for  a  numbei'  of  years. 

The  jjliysical  .signs  of  thi.s  condition,  as  niiglit  be  .supposed,  are  not  patho- 
gnomonic apart  from  the  evidence  of  the  diathesi.s.  During  the  acute  stage 
of  the  effu.sion  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pain  due  to  the  distention  of  the  capsule, 
and  the  degree  of  this  is  dependent  upon  tlie  rai)idity  with  which  tlu'  blood  has 
been  poured  into  the  joint.  When  it  has  slowly  accumulated,  it  is,  of  course, 
less  painful  than  when  it  has  accumulated  more  rapidly.  There  is  no  capsular 
thickening  in  the  early  cases:  in  the  later  cases,  where  repeated  hemorrhages 
have  occurred,  there  may  be  some  thickening.  Atrophy,  disuse,  muscle  spasm, 
and  deformity  are  not  as  great  as  where  inflammatory  conditions  ai-e  responsi- 
ble for  the  joint  changes.     Discoloration  about  the  joint  is  significant. 

Ab.sence  of  acute  inflammatory  signs  in  the  joints  .speaks  against  infection 
as  the  cause  for  joint  symptoms,  and  monarticular,  non-inflammatory  arthritic 
processes  are  rare.  Conditions  which  are  most  confusing  to  differentiate  are: 
certain  low-grade  monarticular  inflanmiations ;  gout  of  a  subacute  character; 
Charcot's  di.sease  of  the  joints,  and  traumatic  effu.sions  into  the  articulations, 
the  latter  including  simple  synovitis  and  ruptures  of  the  ligaments  within  or 
about  the  joint:  and  displacements  of  the  cartilages.  This  latter  grou})  of  joint 
lesions  are  the  ones  most  difficult  of  differentiation. 

In  the  treatment  of  htemophiliac  joints  surgical  rest  is  the  most  important 
factor  to  insist  upon.  This  assists  most  effectively  in  stopping  the  bleeding 
and  favors  the  absorption  of  the  clot.  This  treatment  should  be  continued 
long  enough  to  insure  a  cessation  of  further  oozing  from  the  ruptured  vessel, 
as  it  is  the  slow  continuous  oozing  which  favors  organization  of  the  clot  and 
restricts  the  motion  of  the  joint,  thus  more  or  less  permanently  impairing  its 
function.  The  chief  effort  .should  be  to  keep  the  affected  joints  from  becoming 
flexed  or  otherwi.se  deformed.  Should  adhesions  develop  or  deformities  occur 
attempts  to  overcome  either  through  manipulative  procedures  should  not  be 
made,  for  fear  of  rupturing  vessels  and  thus  causing  further  bleeding.     The 
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internal  administration  of  adrenalin  or  some  other  styptic  should  accompany 
local  fixative  measures  and  the  application  of  coitl. 

The  jyrognosis  of  a  local  concealed  hemorrhage  into  a  joint,  hi  a  ha-mo- 
phihac,  is  of  course  very  much  better  than  that  of  an  unconcealed  hemorrhage, 
but  this  does  not  alter  the  grave  prognosis  of  all  luemophiliac  conditions.  The 
longer  the  individual  lives  the  better  the  prognosis  becomes,  and  if  the  period 
of  youth  and  adolescence  is  passed  the  outlook  is  more  promising. 


TUBERCULOUS  DISEASE  OF  THE  BONES  AND  JOINTS.* 


By  ALEXANDER  PRIMROtiE,   M.B..  CM.  (Edin.),  M.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  Toronto, 

Canada. 

I.   TUBERCULOUS   DISEASE   OF   THE   BONES  AND    JOINTS    IN 
(!]^:NEPvAL. 

The  recognition  of  tuljci-fulous  disctitsc  in  the  Ijones  and  joints  dates  back 
to  the  early  part  of  last  century.  In  1837  Nelaton  wrote  a  work  on  "Tuber- 
cular Diseases  of  Bone,"  and  contrasted  the  disease  as  it  manifested  itself 
in  bone  with  tuberculosis  affecting  the  lungs.  Rokitansky,  Mrchow,  and  others 
among  German  pathologists  referred  to  the  frequency  of  tuberculosis  in  the  bony 
system  and  in  the  joints.  Friedlander,  Koester,  and  other  observers  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  histological  tuhei'cle  in  the  diseased  structures  about 
such  joints,  and  yet  we  find  that  less  than  thirty  years  ago  the  cjuestion  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  these  bone  anil  joint  lesions  was  one  of  keen  controversy. 
In  1877  Godlee  described  histological  tubercle  in  "granulation  tissue  from 
white  swelling  of  the  knee  "  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  "  very  lowly  organized  form 
of  inflammatory  tissue"  and  not  of  the  nature  of  true  tubercle.  Croft  in  1881 
presented  several  cases  of  joint  tuberculosis  before  the  Pathological  Society  of 
London,  and  his  communication  was  accomjianied  by  some  excellent  drawings 
by  Greenfield  of  histological  tubercle  in  both  bone  and  synovial  membrane. 
In  his  paper  Croft  gives  an  extended  and  interesting  summary  of  the  views 
held  at  that  time  by  various  observers,  and  indicated  the  uncertainty  which 
prevailed  among  surgeons  regarding  the  occurrence  of  tuberculous  disease  in 
joints  and  synovial  membrane.  All  controversy  was  finally  set  at  rest  when 
Koch  in  1882  discovered  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  and  its  presence  was 
demonstrated  in  the  diseased  structures  about  a  tuberculous  joint. 

Anatomical  Considerations. — All  parts  of  the  skeleton  present  upon  the 
outer  surface  a  layer  of  compact  bone  which  is  very  much  denser  in  consistence 

*  The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Dr.  W.  E.  Gallia  for  valuable  as- 
sistance in  the  preparation  of  this  article,  in  particular  the  sections  on  the  hip  and  knee.  Dr. 
Gallic  and  Dr.  E.  Stanley  Ryerson  also  rendered  him  great  service  in  preparing  the  statistical 
records  from  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Toronto,  and  in  obtaining  many  of  the  photo- 
graphs from  which  the  illustrations  were  reproduced.  He  desires  further  to  acknowledge  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  J.  R.  G.  Murray,  an  iindergraduate  in  medicine  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  the  drawings  reproduced  in  Figs.  248,  250,  289, 
and  297.  Lastly,  he  wishes  to  record  his  obligation  to  Dr.  S.  Cummings,  Toronto,  who  kindly 
furnished  him  with  the  x-ray  pictures  which  are  fovmd  among  the  illustrations. 
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than  the  cancellous  osseous  tissue  which  lies  immediately  subjacent.  In  the 
short  bones  the  outer  envelope  of  compact  hone  is  of  fairly  uniform  thickness, 
but  in  the  long  bones  one  finds  great  variation  in  this  regard.  The  degree  of 
greatest  tliickness  is  attained  in  the  shaft  of  the  long  bones,  but  toward  the 
ai'ticular  extremitj'  the  cancellous  tissue  is  covered  by  a  very  thin  la3-er  of 
compact  bone.  The  la3'er  of  greater  thickness  in  the  shaft  gradually  fades 
away  into  the  thin  covering  of  the  articular  extremity.  This  fact  is  well  showTi 
in  a  frozen  section  through  a  joint  such  as,  for  example,  a  vertical  section 
through  the  knee  (Fig.  28S).  The  trabecuke  in  cancellous  tissue  are  arranged 
in  a  definite  fashion  so  as  to  withstand  the  forces  to  which  the  intlividual  bones 
may  be  subjected.  An  x-ray  picture  demonstrates  the  existence  of  this  pe- 
culiar architecture  in  such  bones  as  the  os  calcis  or  the  astragalus  (Plate  XXVI, 
Fig.  2).  Such  bones  reproduced  by  the  x-ray  and  viewed  stereoscopically  show 
that  the  trabeculai  are  arranged  in  a  double  spiral — one  system  twisting  from 
right  to  left  and  the  other  from  left  to  right.  The  medullary  cavity  of  a  long  bone, 
in  which  we  find  the  soft  cellulai-  marrow,  is  inmiediately  surrounded  by  a  thin 
layer  composed  of  delicate  traljeculie  of  osseous  tissue,  and  this  in  turn  merges 
gradually  into  the  thick  layer  of  compact  tissue  which  composes  the  outer  cover- 
ing. The  extremity  of  a  bone,  where  it  enters  into  the  formation  of  a  joint, 
is  covered  by  a  layer  of  articular  cartilage,  which  in  the  larger  joints  attains  a 
thickness  of  about  2  nun.  (Figs.  288  and  299).  The  various  joints  of  the  body 
are  surrounded  by  a  ligamentous  c-nvehipe,  the  ca]isule,  and  this  is  thickened 
in  various  parts  and  supjjoi'ted  liy  special  ligaments  which  possess  individual 
characteristics  and  functions  in  the  various  joints.  The  capsule  is  lined  by 
synovial  membrane  which  becomes  attached  to  the  bone  at  the  margins  of  the 
articular  cartilage.  The  synovial  membrane,  which  is  composed  of  connective 
tissue,  presents  upon  its  surface  patches  of  cells  that  are  irregularly  branched 
and  of  an  epithelioid  ai)pcarance.  The  blood-vessels  in  and  inunediately 
beneath  the  sj-novial  membrane  are  very  numerous.  Tendons  or  ligaments 
which  pass  through  the  articular  ca-vities  are  also  invested  with  synovial 
membrane,  and  the  tendons  of  muscles  acting  upon  a  joint  or  upon  a  series 
of  joints  in  succession  are  often  invested  with  synovial  sheaths,  as  at  the 
wTist  and  ankle.  In  several  of  the  joints  folds  of  sJ^lo^'ial  membrane  pass 
across  the  ca\'ity  as  "synovial  ligaments."  Other  folds  of  syno\'ial  mem- 
brane project  into  the  joint  cavity;  these  are  very  vascular,  and  usually  cleft 
at  their  free  border  as  "vascular  fringes."  Certain  smaller  non-vascular  folds 
have  been  described  as  syno\ial  villi;  these  occasionally  contain  cartilage  cells 
and  are  sometimes  made  up  wholly  of  fibro-caitilage.  The  ca\'ity  of  the  joint 
may  be  restricted  in  extent  to  that  o*^  the  articular  cartilage,  or  there  may  be, 
as  in  the  knee  most  markedly  (Fig.  288),  diverticula  or  pouches  lined  by  synovial 
membrane  which  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  articular  surfaces.  It  is  also 
well  to  recall  the  fact  that  there  exist  in  many  joints  interarticular  ligaments 
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wliicli  bind  togother  non-articular  areas  of  the  intracapsular  portions  of  the 
articulating  bones,  (>.;/.,  tlie  crucial  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint.  The  crucial 
ligaments  ar(>  really  jxirlions  of  the  posterior  part  of  th(>  capsular  ligament 
which  are  isolated  by  the  de\'elo[)ment  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  So  too 
the  ligamentum  teres  of  the  hip-joint  is  isolated  from  the  capsule  by  the  devel- 
opment of  the  head  of  the  femui-,  which  expands  as  a  wing  on  each  side  of  the 
ligamentum  teres,  and  by  fusion  of  the  wings  isolates  it  from  the  capsule.  One 
may  note  the  existence  of  pads  of  fat  in  many  localities  between  the  synovial 
membrane  and  the  structures  which  it  covers.  They  fill  up  gaps  and  intervals 
in  the  joint  cavity.  Tiien,  again,  the  existence  of  interarticular  fibro-carti- 
lages  or  menisci  must  l)e  liorne  in  mind  as  important  elements  in  the  structure 
of  certain  joints,  and  which  must  l)e  reckoned  with  when  we  have  to  deal  with 
disease  in  a  joint  possessing  such  structures. 

It  would  appear  that  the  articular  surfaces  are  not  in  as  close  contact  with 
one  another  as  is  generally  beheved  to  be  the  case.  Koenig  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  in  a  joint  like  the  hip  these  surfaces  are  not  in  contact  in  the  dead 
subject;  he  showed  that  in  frozen  sections,  where  the  positions  of  parts  are 
unaltered,  there  is  always  foimd  a  layer  of  synovia  between  the  articular  sur- 
faces. He  endeavored  to  obtain  apposition  by  firmly  wiring  the  head  of  the 
femur  to  the  acetabulum,  but  found  that,  even  under  such  circimistances,  con- 
tact was  produced  over  but  a  small  area  of  the  articular  surfaces.  Braune  and 
Fischer  used  screws  to  press  the  articular  surfaces  together  and  thus  secured 
more  extensive  contact.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  extensive  contact  of 
articular  surfaces  is  attained  only  when  considerable  pressure  is  applied,  the 
effect  of  the  pressure  being  to  mould  the  elastic  cartilaginous  surfaces  upon 
one  another. 

The  anatomy  of  a  joint  in  a  growing  child  differs  materially  from  that  found 
in  the  adult.  This  fact  is  recognized  in  a  most  striking  fashion  if  one  studies 
the  joints  at  different  ages  as  they  appear  in  frozen  sections  through  the 
cadaver.  Fig.  247  is  a  section  through  the  body  of  a  child  one  year  old.  At  this 
early  age  the  joints  are  in  reality  articulations  between  cartilages,  and  not  be- 
tween bones.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  sections  at  the  shoulder  joint  and  at 
the  elbow,  whilst  in  the  hip-joint  a  small  islet  of  bone  is  seen  to  represent  the 
centre  of  ossification  for  the  head  of  thefennir;  again,  the  liottom  of  the  acetab- 
ulum is  largely  cartilaginous.  After  the  first  year  of  life,  howe\Tr,  the  ossi- 
fied epiphyses  become  more  numerous  in  the  skeleton  and  we  then  have  to  do 
with  the  epiphyseal  disc  of  cartilage  which  persists  for  a  variable  period  be- 
tween the  diaphysis  and  the  epiphysis.  These  facts  are  shown  very  clearly  if 
one  compares  a  section  through  the  foot  and  ankle  of  an  adult  with  that  through 
the  foot  and  ankle  of  a  child  (compare  Fig.  298  with  Fig.  299) ;  or  .sections 
through  the  knee-joint  at  these  different  ages  (vide  Fig.  287  and  Fig.  288).  We 
would  therefore  insist  upon  the  im])ortance  of  recognizing  the  anatomical  dif- 
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ferences  which  exist  in  the  joint  structure  of  a  child  as  compared  with  tliat  of 
the  adult — the  cartilaginous  extremity  of  a  long  bone  in  infancy,  later  the  ossi- 
fied epiphysis  with  the  persistence  of  the  epiphyseal  disc,  and  finally  the  adult 
structure,  where  all  trace  of  the  epiphysis  as  an  individual  structui-e  has  dis- 


FiG.  247. — Frozen  Section  tliroiigli  the  Body  of  a  CIiiKl  One  Year  Oltl.     Tlie  hip,  shoulder,  elbow, 
and  sacro-iliac  joints  are  ^sllo<vn  in  the  section.      (Original.) 

appeared  as  the  resiflt  of  its  union  with  the  diaphysis.  The  fact  that  the  growth 
in  length  of  a  long  bone  is  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  the  epiphyseal  disc 
of  cartilage  was  long  ago  demonstrated  by  John  Hunter  in  the  ingenious  ex- 
periments which  were  cai-ried  on  by  him  on  the  bones  of  growing  animals.  The 
truth  of  this  fact  is  every  day  illustrated  by  experience ;  if  the  epiphyseal  carti- 
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lage  is  destroyed,  by  injury,  disease,  or  by  ojx'ration  upon  a  joint,  then  the 
bone  ceases  to  grow  in  length  at  that  point.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  epiphyses  are  recognized  in  the  human  skeleton.  There  are  three 
varieties:  First,  those  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  separating  the  ar- 
ticular extremity  of  a  bone  from  its  shaft;  these  have  lieen  called  "pressure 
epiphyses."  Second,  there  are  "traction  epiphyses,"  which  form  processes  for 
the  attachment  of  muscles,  e.g.,  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur,  which  is 
separated  for  a  time  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone  by  an  epiphyseal  disc,  also  the 
small  trochanter  for  the  psoas  insertion.  Tliird,  the  so-called  "  ata\dstic  epiph- 
yses," formed  by  the  union  of  an  element  which  formerly  existed  as  a  separ 
rate  bone,  e.g.,  those  of  the  ischium  and  pubis,  the  coracoid  process,  the  epiphy- 
sis of  the  OS  calcis  {vide  Fig.  298),  and  the  epiphysis  of  the  olecranon  (Fig.  253). 

The  blood  vascular  supply  to  a  joint  is  free.  The  sjmovial  membrane  is 
the  structure  which  is  most  freely  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  The  articular 
cartilage  in  a  healthy  condition  is  devoid  of  blood-vessels  and  apparently  de- 
pends, for  whatever  nutrient  fluid  it  requires,  on  the  vascular  bone  lying  imme- 
diately subjacent  to  it,  or  upon  the  vascular  supply  to  the  synovial  membrane 
which  conies  into  immediate  connection  with  it  at  its  margins.  There  is,  in 
fact,  a  narrow,  vascular  border  immediately  surrounding  the  cartilage  at  its 
circumference  whose  vessels  are  derived  from  the  adjacent  synovial  membrane; 
these  constitute  the  so-called  circulus  arliculi  vasculosus.  When  the  articular 
cartilage  becomes  the  seat  of  inflammation,  then  blood-vessels  make  their 
appearance  in  the  cartilage.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  a  free  anastomosis 
of  the  main  vessels  of  a  limb  occurs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  articulations. 
For  example,  one  may  cite  the  anastomosis  about  the  knee  and  ankle  in  the 
lower  extremity,  or  about  the  shoulder  and  elbow  in  the  upper  extremity.  In 
similar  fashion  the  blood-vessels  anastomose  about  the  smaller  joints. 

The  nerves  are  found  to  follow  for  the  most  part  the  course  and  distribution 
of  the  articular  arteries.  The  articular  cartilage  in  a  physiological  condition 
is  devoid  of  nerves,  and  yet  when  it  is  the  seat  of  inflammation  it  may  become 
exceedingly  sensitive.  This  characteristic  development  of  sensitiveness  in  the 
articular  cartilage  when  inflammation  supervenes  induces  a  series  of  clinical 
phenomena  of  importance  from  a  diagnostic  standpoint  when  the  joint  is 
diseased.  Half  a  century  ago  Hilton  published  one  of  the  most  valuable 
observations  that  can  be  made  for  clinical  purposes  regarding  the  nerve  supply 
to  joints,  and  that  was  with  respect  to  the  association  in  nerve  supply  between 
the  joint,  the  muscles  moving  the  joint,  and  the  sensory  supply  to  the  skin 
over  the  muscles.  Take,  for  example,  the  circumflex  nerve  which  in  part  sup- 
plies the  shoulder  joint;  that  nerve  supplies  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  it  also  sup- 
plies the  skin  over  the  deltoid.  We  see  in  arthritis  affecting  the  shoulder  how 
these  various  structures  act  in  harmony.  The  effect  of  irritation  of  the  nerve 
endings  in  the  joint  is  to  induce  increased  irritability  of  the  muscle  controlling 
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joint  movement,  and,  in  addition,  to  produce  increased  sensitiveness  of  the 
skin  over  the  muscle.  We  therefore  find  in  the  case  of  an  inflamed  .shoulder 
that  the  skin  is  sensitive  to  the  touch  and  that  any  attempt  to  move  the  joint 
is  guarded  b}'  muscular  contraction.  Lastly,  regardmg  articular  nerves,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  exists  an  association  of  nerve  supply  between 
the  different  joints  of  the  same  limb.  The  existence  of  this  relationshij)  some- 
times results  in  certain  subjective  symptoms  of  disease  which  are  most  mis- 
leading unless  correctly  interpreted.  For  example,  the  associated  nerve  sup- 
ply of  the  hip  and  knee  may  induce  the  subjective  symptom  of  pain  in  the 
knee  when  the  hip  is  the  seat  of  disease.  The  anterior  crural,  the  obturator, 
and  the  sciatic  nerves  are  represented  in  both  joints;  this  anatomical  fact 
explains  the  misleading  symptoms  which  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  present 
in  disease. 

The  strength  of  an  articulation  is  dependent  upon  various  factors.  These 
may  be  summarized  as:  first,  the  conformation  of  the  articular  extremities  of 
the  bones;  second,  the  development  and  strength  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joints; 
and,  third,  the  support  of  the  muscles  which  immediately  surround  the  joint 
and  control  its  movements.  These  three  factors  may  contribute  to  an  equal 
degree  in  the  strength  of  an  individual  joint,  but  we  frequently  find  things 
otherwise,  and  there  are  examples  of  joints  which  are  notably  osseously  strong, 
others  which  are  ligamentously  strong,  and  yet  again  others  wliich  are  mus- 
cularly  strong.  For  example,  the  shoulder  joint  is  muscularly  strong,  the  osse- 
ous conformation  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones  adds  little  to  the 
strength  of  the  articulation,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  ligaments;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  muscles  about  the  joint  are  peculiarly  effective  in  strength- 
ening the  articulation.  The  fact  is  frequently  demonstrated  by  the  ease  with 
which  dislocation  is  produced  when  these  muscles  are  taken  at  a  disadvantage, 
as  in  alcohoHc  narcosis.  The  acromio-clavicular  joint  is  hgamentously  strong 
and  osseously  weak;  the  j^eculiarity  of  the  nmscular  attachments  here  also 
adds  strength  to  the  articulation;  thus  the  deltoid  and  the  trapezius  are  each 
attached  to  both  clavicle  and  acromion,  and  each  would  have  the  effect  of 
maintaining  the  bones  in  apposition  when  in  active  contraction.  Lastly,  the 
hip  joint  is  ob\'iously  dependent  for  its  strength  largely  upon  the  osseous  con- 
formation of  the  acetabulum  which  receives  the  head  of  the  femur;  the  grip 
of  the  head  of  the  bone  is  also  increased  by  tlic  cotyloid  ligament  which  deepens 
the  socket  for  its  reception.  In  dealing  with  the  various  articulations,  there- 
fore, it  is  well  to  have  in  view  the  peculiar  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
strength  of  the  individual  joints,  and  these  factors  should  be  conserved  as  far 
as  possible  in  our  surgical  treatment. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  atmospheric  pressure  is  a  factor  in  keeping  the 
joint  surfaces  in  contact.  Weber  divided  all  the  muscles  about  a  hip  joint  in 
a  cadaver  and  then  found  that  the  weight  of  the  limb  was  not  sufficient  to 
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draw  llic  joint  sui'fiiccs  apail,  l)Ut-  nn  horiiif;  a  hole  tlirdiifili  llir  Itottoiii  (if  the 
acetabulum  tlic  head  at  (ince  fcH  downwaid.  lie  fduud,  iiiorc(iver,  that  a 
weight  of  twenty  i<.ilos  was  neeessar}'  to  ovei'conie  the  effeet  of  ;itiiio.s])heric 
pressure  sufficiently  to  pull  the  joint  surfaces  apart.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  results 
of  such  an  exi)eriinent  could  be  applied  to  any  other  joint.  In  most  joints 
comparatively  small  traction  force  will  separate  the  joint  surfaces,  the  space 
resulting  being  filled  in  by  the  surrounding  tissues  or  by  synovia. 

Etiology. — The  essential  cause  of  tuberculous  disea.se  in  the  tissues  of  the 
body  is  the  bacillus  of  tubei'de;  if  this  bacillus  does  not  enter  the  body,  then 
tuberculous  disease  cannot  occur.  It  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to 
study  the  gradual  develoi)inent  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  etiology  of 
tuberculosis  affecting  bones  and  joints.  All  caseous  deposits  occurring  in  the 
tissues  were  called  "tubercles"  by  Laennec  when  he  wrote  on  diseases  of  the 
chest  in  1834.  These  tubercles  of  Laennec  were  shown  by  Virchow  a  few  years 
later  to  present  considerable  variation  in  their  origin,  and  it  was  not  until 
Cohnheim  in  1880  placed  definite  restrictions  on  the  word  "tubercular"  that 
we  ai'iived  at  limitations  which  more  or  less  accurately  define  the  field  of  tuber- 
culous disea.se  as  we  view  it  to-day.  Cohnheini's  definition  was:  "All  is  tuber- 
cular which,  by  transferrence  to  properly  constituted  animals,  is  capable  of 
inducing  tuberculosis,  and  nothing  is  tubercular  unless  it  has  this  capability." 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1882,  when  Koch  first  published  his  discovery,  that 
the  cause  of  tubercle  was  shown  to  be  a  specific  bacillus.  Koch  defined  tuber- 
cle as  "any  growth  of  newly  formed  tissue  which  contains  the  tubercle  Ijacil- 
lus,  quite  irrespective  of  situation,  histological  structure,  or  distribution." 
After  the  discovery  of  Koch,  the  development  of  tuberculous  disease  in  the 
tissues  of  the  body  was  more  thoroughly  understood,  and,  among  other  mani- 
festations of  tuberculosis,  joint  and  bone  disease  was  more  closely  investi- 
gated. Koch  in  his  original  investigations,  among  other  tissues  examined, 
found  baciUi  present  in  thirteen  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  joints  and  ten  cases 
of  tuberculous  affections  of  the  bones.  Long  before  the  time  of  Koch  it  had 
been  contended  that  certain  manifestations  of  disease  in  bone  were  of  an  origin 
similar  to  that  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Thus  Delpech  in  1816  believed  that 
Pott's  disease  of  the  spine  was  of  an  origin  similar  to  that  of  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
and  he  called  the  disea.se  "  tubercular  disease  of  the  vertebra?."  Nichet  described 
the  tuberculous  nature  of  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine  in  1835,  and  Nelaton  wrote 
on  "Tubercular  Diseases  of  Bone"  in  1837.  Later,  Mrcliow,  Rokitansky, 
and  otliers  adopted  the  same  view.  Investigation  of  the  histological  structure 
of  tuberculous  tissue  demonstrated  the  almost  constant  presence  of  certain 
characteristic  elements,  as,  for  example,  the  presence  in  miliary  tubercle  of 
giant  cells,  of  epithelioid  cells,  and  of  a  fine  reticulum,  each  and  all  of  which 
were  described  as  essential  features  of  the  disease.  Koester  in  1869  was,  how- 
ever, the  first  to  study  thoroughly  these  diseases  of  the  joints  "histologically 
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and  to  recognize  fully  their  tul)erculoiis  nature.  Pie  examined  the  synovial 
membrane  in  several  cases  of  white  swelling  of  joints,  and  found  in  all  of  them 
nodules  of  the  size  and  character  of  miliaiy  tubercles,  having  one  or  more  giant 
cells  in  their  centre,  lymphoid  elements  in  their  periphery,  and  a  greater  or 
less  tendency  to  fatty  degeneration,  and  he  pointed  out  that  so  long  as  the 
conception  of  the  term  "miliary  tubercle"  was  a  histological  one,  so  long  must 
these  histological  tubercles  in  the  swollen  synovial  membrane  be  looked  upon 
as  true  tubercles  (Cheyne).  Koenig  and  ^'olkmann  in  1871  made  similar  de- 
ductions from  their  findings  in  the  histology  of  the  affected  tissues  about  a 
joint.  Koenig  ascribed  the  origin  of  certain  cases  of  cheesy  suppuration  in 
joints  to  the  presence  of  tuberculous  deposits  in  the  synovial  membrane,  and 
demonstrated  further  the  presence  of  liistological  tubercle  in  the  granulations 
lining  the  sinuses  about  a  diseased  joint.  Observations  of  this  kind  paved  the 
way  for  the  i-ecognition  of  the  true  nature  and  etiology  of  tuberculous  disease 
as  it  is  manifested  in  joints  and  in  bone.  Koch's  discovery  placed  the  theory 
of  the  origin  of  these  diseases  on  a  firm  basis.  The  bacillus  was  found  in  the 
synovial  membrane  and  in  the  bones  at  the  seat  of  disease,  and  this  was  proven 
to  be  the  etiological  factor  at  work.  It  was  foimd  that  injection  of  a  pure 
culture  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  into  a  joint  directly,  or  into  a  nutrient  artery  of 
a  bone,  excites  in  the  bone  and  joint  a  fungating  disease  analogous  to  that 
which  is  now  known  to  be  indicative  of  tuberculosis.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  it  was  impossible  to  have  an  isolated  tuberculous  joint  affection  without 
the  individual  suffering  from  general  tuberculosis,  but  it  soon  became  evident 
that  localized  joint  affection  of  a  tuberculous  character  was  exceedingly  com- 
mon, and  the  victim  of  tuberculous  joint  disease  was  not  necessarily  the  vic- 
tim of  general  infection.  Further,  it  was  showii  that  joint  lesions  previously 
called  "strumous"  or  "scrofulous"  were  all  tuberculous  in  origin  and  were 
due  to  the  activities  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  It  is  therefore  an  accepted  scien- 
tific fact  that  the  essential  etiological  factor  in  the  production  of  tuberculous 
joint  disease  is  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis  of  Koch. 

There  are  certain  predisposing  causes  in  the  production  of  tuberculous 
arthritis,  and  among  these  we  may  first  consider  trauma.  Of  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  cases  of  tuberculous  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints  admitted 
into  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Toronto,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  {i.e., 
35.8  per  cent)  gave  a  definite  history  of  injury  occurring  a  month  or  six  weeks 
before  the  onset  of  symptoms.  It  is  often  possible  to  elicit  a  history  of  injury 
when  one  inquires  into  the  cause  of  a  tuberculous  joint  lesion.  This  history 
must  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  however,  as  the  cases  which  we  are  considering 
occur  chiefly  in  children  who  frequently  injure  a  joint  in  play  without  any 
ill  effects.  AVe  cannot,  therefore,  directly  connect  the  onset  of  tuberculous 
disease  with  injury  in  all  cases  with  certainty,  but  freciuently  the  sequence  of 
events  is  so  obvious  that  we  must  look  upon  injury  as  a  predisposing  cause. 
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For  cxaiuplc,  tlicix'  was  udinittcd  to  the  Toronto  Goncral  Hospital  a  lad  of 
seventeen  who  had  tuberculous  disease  of  the  ankle,  and  who  gave  the  follow- 
ing history :  Fifteen  months  previously  he  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
sprained  his  ankle.  He  remained  in  bed  for  three  weeks  and  then,  in  spite  of 
continued  jiain,  began  to  go  about;  the  ankle  became  swollen  and  the  pain  in- 
creased. He  would  rest  and  resume  walking  intermittently  without  permitting 
complete  recovery  at  any  time:  finally,  twelve  months  after  the  accident,  he  had 
a  plaster  cast  applied  and  the  foot  kept  at  rest.  Three  months  subsequently, 
when  he  came  under  the  care  of  the  writer,  he  had  a  typical  condition  of  tuber- 
culous joint  disease,  with  a  carious  cavity  in  the  astragalus  as  large  as  a  walnut. 
In  this  case  the  trouble  was  no  doubt  initiated  by  the  injury  to  the  ankle  joint 
received  by  the  fall  from  his  horse. 

Attention  has  frequently  been  called  to  the  fact  that  slight  injury  is  more 
likely  to  cause  tuberculous  arthritis  than  more  severe  injury.  Cheyne  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  more  reparative  mate- 
rial is  thrown  out  in  the  more  severe  injury;  the  tissues  react  to  the  greater 
damage  more  energetically;  and  he  claims  that  on  this  account  the  resistance 
established  to  the  inroads  of  the  bacillus  is  greater  after  a  fracture  than  after 
a  sprain.  The  writer  believes,  hov\'ever,  that  the  explanation  is  rather  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  after  a  severe  injury  the  part  is  necessarily  kept  at  rest 
until  repair  has  taken  place,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  less  severe  injury, 
the  individual  continues  to  use  the  injured  limb,  and  a  chronic  inflammatory 
condition  results  which  predisposes  the  injured  joint  to  the  inroads  of  tubercle 
and  maintains  conditions  favorable  for  its  development. 

The  relationship  of  injuiy  to  tuberculous  arthritis  has  been  demonstrated 
experimentally.  Krause  inoculated  animals  with  tubercle  bacilli  and  then 
injured  the  joints,  succeeding  in  this  way  in  producing  localized  lesions  in  the 
injured  joints;  he  showed  that  slight  injuries  were  more  likely  to  induce  tuber- 
culous deposit  than  more  severe  ones.  Ivi'ause  also  found  that  in  a  tubercu- 
lous animal  a  fractured  bone  unites  readily  without  the  production  of  local 
disease.  Similarly,  one  finds  in  practice  that  the  victim  of  tuberculous  ar- 
thritis who  sustains  a  fracture  may  have  perfect  union  ^\■ithout  the  develop- 
ment of  tubercle  at  the  seat  of  injury.  Thus  one  may  instance  the  case  of  a 
boy  of  eight  years  of  age  with  advanced  tuberculous  disease  of  the  left  Icnee 
joint;  he  fell  off  a  rocking-horse  and  fractured  the  left  thigh  bone  about  its 
centre;  the  fracture  was  examined  under  chloroform  and  carefully  adjusted 
and  splinted;  union  occurred  in  quite  normal  fashion  without  the  production 
of  local  tuberculous  disease. 

The  existence  of  tuberculous  disease  elsewhere  in  tlie  body  predisposes  to  the 
production  of  tuberculous  arthritis.  So  it  is  we  find  patients  the  \dctims  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  who  are  not  infrequently  attacked  by  tuberculous  joint 
disease.     A  curious  circumstance,  too,  is  illustrated  in  the  sequence  of  events 
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sometimes  observed  in  an  individual  wlio  lias  long  since  recovered  from  a  tuber- 
culous joint  affection,  but  who  contracts  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  shortly  after 
which  the  old  joint  affection  reasserts  itself.  Thus  a  patient  had  hip-joint  disease 
with  abscess  at  six  years  of  age,  from  which  he  recovered  with  some  deformity 
and  disability  of  the  limb;  at  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  contracted  pulmonary 
tuberculosis;  the  lung  affection  seemed  to  clear  up  for  a  time  while  he  resided  in 
a  sanitarium,  but  during  that  time  the  old  hiji  trouble  lightened  up  afresh,  an 
abscess  formed,  and  a  focus  of  carious  bone  was  found  in  the  femoral  neck. 
The  hip  trouble  had  in  tliis  case  remained  cjuiescent  for  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years,  and  then  reasserted  itself  when  the  patient  contracted  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis; the  chest  trouble  now  made  rapid  progress  and  soon  proved  fatal. 

The  Side  of  the  Body  Affected. — Out  of  205  cases  of  patients  over  five  years 
of  age  suffering  from  hip-joint  disease  and  knee-joint  disease  admitted  into 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Toronto,  there  were  120  in  which  the  disease 
was  on  the  right  side  and  78  in  which  it  was  on  the  left;  that  is  to  say, 
three-fifths  had  the  disease  on  the  right  side  and  two-fiftlis  on  the  left,  or,  in 
other  words,  there  were  half  as  many  more  affected  on  the  right  side  than  there 
were  affected  on  the  left  side.  In  patients  under  five  years  of  age  the  cases 
were  equally  divided  between  right  and  left.  The  conclusion  from  these  figures 
is  that  after  the  child  begins  to  run  about  freely  the  right  limb  is  more  likely 
to  be  affected  than  the  left. 

The  age  of  the  individual  as  a  predisposing  factor  may  now  be  considered. 
l\iberculous  arthritis  is  much  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  child  than  in 
the  adult.  Statistics  proving  this  fact  have  been  compiled  from  time  to  time, 
and  of  these  one  may  quote  those  of  Cheyne.  The  following  table  shows  the 
percentage  proportion  of  cases  of  bone  and  joint  disease : 


Age. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1-  .5 

23.2 

14.3 

8.8 

6-10 

16. 

9.5 

6.5 

11-1.5 

14.6 

9.5 

5. 

16-20 

15. 

9.5 

5.8 

21-2.5 

8.5 

6.3 

2. 

26-30 

8.8 

5.3 

3.3 

31-35 

4. 

4. 

36-40 

3. 

2.4 

0.8 

41-45 

2. 

0 

46-50 

9 

1.8 

0.4 

Above  50 

2. 

1. 

1. 

As  Cheyne  points  out,  however,  this  table  does  not  represent  the  actual 
risk  to  life  at  the  different  ages  indicated.  For  example,  the  fact  that  the 
largest  number  of  cases  presenting  themselves  for  treatment  were  persons 
under  five  years  of  age  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  a 
larger  number  of  individuals  are  ahve  at  that  age.     Cheyne  has  corrected  the 
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al)ovo  tabic  after  the  manner  su>^i;e,ste(l  by  Fassbender,  wlio  calculjiled  tlie 
nuinl)er  ciF  persons  alive  at  tlie  difierent  ages,  and  then  indicated  the  i-atio 
per  Ihousaiid  of  the  occurrenee  of  such  diseases.  The  following  table  shows 
the  results,  both  of  Cheyne  and  of  Fassbcnder,  stated  in  percentages: 

Tablk  SnowiNG  THE  Ratio  per  Thousand   (Expressed  as  a  Percentage)  op 

Cases  of  Disease  op  the  Seven  Larger  Joints  to  the  Persons 

Alive  at  the  Different  Ages  Indicated  (Cheyne). 


Real 

Real 

Age 

Apparent 
Frequency. 

Frequency. 
(Cheyne.) 

Frequency. 
(Fassbender.) 

1-  5 

232 

167 

108 

6-10 

1.53 

134 

145 

11-15 

150 

145 

113 

16-20 

1.53 

164 

1.57 

21-25 

85 

98 

77 

26-30 

88 

120 

109 

31-35 

41 

60 

76 

36-40 

30 

48 

106 

41-45 

20 

36 

66 

46-50 

20 

42 

85 

50-60 

14 

17 

About  60 

60-70 

0 

0 

Aliout  42 

70-80 

' 

33 

About  21 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  table  that  there  is  not  as 
great  immunity  from  tuberculous  joint  disease  in  old  people  as  might  be 
supposed  if  one  were  to  study  only  a  table  of  statistics  which  has  not  been 
corrected  as  above.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
treat  a  larger  number  of  cases  in  young  children  than  in  individuals  of  any 
other  age.  In  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Toronto,  patients  are  admitted 
at  fourteen  years  of  age  and  under,  and  the  following  statistics  have  been 
compiled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  ages  of  310  individuals  who  had 
been  admitted  to  the  wards  as  patients  suffermg  from  tuberculous  joint 
disease : 


Age. 

Xuinlier. 

Percentage  Number. 

1 

.:, 

0.645 

o 

10 

3.2 

3 

24 

8. 

4 

28 

9. 

5 

39 

12.6 

6 

41 

13.2 

7 

29 

9.3 

8 

22 

7.1 

9 

26 

8.4 

10 

18 

6. 

11 

20 

6.4 

12 

oo 

7.1 

13 

15 

o. 

14 

14 

4.6 
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The  above  table  sho^\•s  a  gradual  increa.se  in  frequency  up  to  .six  years  of 
age,  when  the  ma.ximuin  is  reached.  These  figures  may  be  groujjcd  into  definite 
periods  as  follows : 


Age. 

Number. 

Percentage  Number. 

1-  5 
6-10 
11-14 

103 
136 
71 

33 
44 
23 

If  these  figures  be  taken  along  with  those  of  Cheyne  and  Fassbender  it  be- 
comes obvious  tiiat  the  disease  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  first  decade  of  life 
than  at  any  other  period.  The  statistics  of  the  Toronto  hospital  would  indicate 
that  in  children  the  disease  is  most  common  about  the  fifth  and  sixth  years. 

There  is  also  apjjai-ently  a  distinct  relationship  between  the  age  and  the 
jiarticular  joint  affected.  During  the  first  decade  of  life,  for  example,  the  hip 
antl  knee  are  more  likely  to  be  affected.  The  following  table  from  Cheyne 
shows  the  relationship  in  cjuestion : 


First 
Decade. 

Second 
Decade. 

Third 
Decade. 

Fourth 
Decade. 

Fifth 
Decade. 

Hip 

30.2 

29.5 

5.4 

4.6 

6.7 

.6 

1.5 

2^6 
6.7 
12. 

20.3 

22.S 
5.9 
5.9 
1.6 
9.2 
8.4 
4.2 

2^4 
3.2 
15.2 

4.8 

18.2 

3.6 

8.4 

4.8 

6. 

15.8 

2.4 

1.2 

2.4 

3.6 

28. 

36!6 
3.3 
3.3 

I3I3 
13.3 

10' 
3.3- 

20. 

12.5 
6.2 

Ankle 

12.5 
18.7 

Elbow 

\yrist 

Fingers 

Rib.s    

18.7 
6.2 

12^5 

12.5 

Clinical  experience  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  age  of  the  patient  has 
a  marked  cfTect  on  the  .severity  of  the  disease.  This  is  noticed  in  the  occur- 
rence of  suppuration.  Thus  Cheyne's  statistics  show  that  during  the  first 
decade  66  per  cent,  during  the  second  decade  74.5  per  cent,  and  during  the 
third  decade  86.2  per  cent,  suppurated.  Cheyne  points  out,  however,  that  the 
percentage  statement  is  too  high  for  all  ca.ses,  as  the  statistics  were  compiled 
from  the  indoor  patients  and  did  not  include  outdoor  cases,  most  of  which 
were  non-suppurative.  Nevertheless,  it  illustrates  the  fact  that  sujipuration  is 
more  hkely  to  occur  as  age  advances. 

In  considering  predisposition  we  must  include  sex  as  a  factor.  It  would 
appear  that  males  are  more  liable  to  tuberculous  arthritis  than  females.  Cheyne's 
statistics  show  that  in  3S6  patients  under  treatment  in  hospital*  251,  or  65  per 
cent,  were  males,  and  1.35,  or  .35  per  cent,  were  females.     There  is  some  varia- 
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lion  in  the  joint  affected  in  relation  to  sex  a,s  shown  from  tlie  foilowinj:;  taljle 
from  Clieyne : 


Hip, 

Knee, 

Ankle. 

Tarsus. 

Shoulder. 

Elbow. 

Wrist. 

Males 

Females 

59.7 
40.3 

57.6 
42.4 

81.9 
18.1 

85.8 
14.2 

50 
50 

74.3 
25.7 

75.9 
24.1 

The  disease  is  more  severe  in  males  than  in  females.  This  is  the  case  whether 
we  test  the  matter  by  the  severity  of  the  measures  required  for  cure,  by  the 
results  of  treatment,  or  by  the  frequency  of  suppuration  (Cheyne). 

The  Influence  of  Heredity. — There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  facts  that  tuber- 
culo.sis  frequently  attacks  different  members  of  the  same  family,  and  that  other 
families  are  peculiarly  free  from  it.  The  explanation  of  this  circumstance  is 
not  by  any  means  established  by  saying  that  the  di.sease  is  inherited.  In  fact, 
we  may  as.sert  that  the  di.sease  itself  is  never  inherited.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  predisposition  to  the  disease  may  be  handed  down  from  parent  to  offspring. 
Some  individuals  seem  to  have  a  more  diminished  power  of  resistance  against 
tuberculosis  than  others,  and  the  constitutional  conditions  which  characterize 
that  diminished  power  of  resistarice  would  appear  to  be  inherited. 

Out  of  315  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  in  bones  and  joints  admitted  to  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Toronto,  131  (i.e.,  41.5  per  cent)  gave  a  history 
of  tuberculosis  somewhere  in  the  family  tree.  Then  again,  73  of  these  cases 
(i.e.,  23  per  cent)  had  tuberculous  parents.  It  may  be  further  mentioned  re- 
garding these  315  cases  that  156  (about  50  per  cent)  had  been  delicate  from 
birth.  The  remainder  were  fairly  strong,  or  else  the  history  had  omitted  to 
mention  anything  about  the  previous  health. 

TJie  habit  of  life  of  the  individual  may  be  a  predisposing  cause.  Bad  hy- 
gienic surroundings  render  the  individual  more  liable  to  the  disease.  These 
may  consist  of  dark,  damp,  and  badly  ventilated  quarters  and  insufficient 
and  unsuitable  food.  In  speaking  of  the  quality  of  the  food,  the  following 
interesting  and  suggestive  account  of  Bidder's  views  is  given  by  Cheyne: 
"  Bidder,  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  these  diseases,  lays  great  stress  on 
the  avoidance  of  substances  rich  in  potash,  and  also  of  starchy  materials,  and 
strongly  advises  the  employment  of  albiuninous  foods  rich  in  soda  and  fat.  A 
probable  confirmation  of  this  view  is  the  noteworthy  fact  that  tuberculosis  is, 
as  a  rule,  very  common  in  herbivorous  animals,  and  can  usually  be  very  read- 
ily induced  in  them,'  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seldom  occurs  in  the  carni^•- 
ora";  e.g.,  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  are  easily  inoculated  with  tubercle,  but  dogs 
and  cats  are  comparatively  insusceptible  to  the  contagion,  "\lllemin  first 
demonstrated  this  fact  in  1866.  Man,  who  employs  a  mixed  diet,  stands 
midway  between  these  two  groups  in  his  susceptibility  to  this  disease,  tuber- 
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culosis  being  more  often  local  and  less  virulent  than  in  the  herbivora,  while 
it  is  much  more  frecjuent:  and  destructive  than  in  the  carnivora.  In  this  ^vay 
also  Bidder  explains  the  much  greater  frequency  of  tuberculous  disease  in  the 
western  part  of  Germany  than  in  the  eastern,  although  the  density  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  greater  in  the  latter;  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Ger- 
many employ  less  vegetable  diet  than  do  those  of  the  west,  and  eat  large 
quantities  of  salt  meat. 

Pathology. — The  term  '' tuliercle,"  meaning  a  nodule,  or  little  node,  was 
originally  apjjlied  l)y  Laennec  to  the  gross  appearances  presented  in  tissue  the 
seat  of  a  tuberculous  lesion.  Two  varieties  were  recognized:  the  "gray  or 
miliary  tubercle,"  approximating  a  millet  seed  (milium)  in  size;  when  casea- 
tion occurred  in  these  they  changed  in  color  and  were  then  called  "yellow 
tubercles."  At  a  later  period,  when  the  microscope  revealed  the  fact  that 
these  gray  and  yellow  tubercles  were  composed  of  aggregations  of  minute,  in- 
visible, translucent  masses,  each  composed  of  cells  grouped  in  a  characteristic 
fashion,  a  third  ^■aI■iety  was  described  for  which  the  name  "histological  tuber- 
cle" or  "submiliary  tuiiercle"  was  provided.  It  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  all  these  terms  are  applied  to  different  manifestations  of  the  same  process 
due  always  to  the  same  etiological  factor,  namely,  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis 
which  produces,  when  introduced  into  the  body,  an  inflammatory  neoplasm  in 
the  tissues. 

The  histological  features  characteristic  of  tubercle  consist  of  a  special  group- 
ing of  cellular  elements.  There  is  a  giant  cell,  situated  usually  in  the  centre 
of  the  tubercle,  contaming  many  nuclei.  These  nuclei  are  usually  grouped  in 
the  form  of  a  horseshoe  A\'ithin  the  cell;  they  may  be  collected  at  one  end  of 
the  cell,  or  occasionally  they  are  found  scattered  irregularly  through  the  cell. 
The  cell  possesses  at  its  periphery  many  fine  processes  which  pass  out  among 
the  other  cellular  elements  and  are  lost  in  a  fine  reticulum  which  pervades  the 
whole  tubercle.  Surrounding  the  central  giant  cell  are  a  series  of  cells  which, 
because  of  their  appearance,  have  been  called  "epithelioid  cells."  A  peripheral 
zone  of  cells  surrounding  the  epitheUoid  cells  consists  of  leucocytes  and  these 
constitute  the  "  small  round  cells  "  of  the  tubercle.  The  "  reticulum  "  of  tubercle 
has  been  described  by  some  observers  as  simjjly  pre-existing  connective  tissue 
invaded  and  pushed  aside  by  the  new  cells;  by  others  it  is  described  as  composed 
of  processes  of  the  epithelioid  cells.  A  thickening  of  the  reticulum  at  the 
periphery  may  constitute  a  more  or  less  defined  capsule  for  the  tubercle.  In 
the  meshes  of  the  reticulum  are  found  the  cellular  parts  of  the  tubercle.  We 
may  therefore  speak  of  four  elements  in  the  tubercle — the  giant  cell,  the  e])!- 
thelioid  cell,  the  leucocyte,  and  the  reticulum. 

The  type  of  cell  arrangement  which  we^  have  described  for  tubercle  may  be 
departed  from  in  certain  cases,  and  the  tuljerculous  tissues  may  exliibit  a  dif- 
ferent histological  arrangement  from  that  described.     For  example,  the  giant 
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coll  may  be  absent,  or,  again,  changes  may  have  supervened  to  produce  a  fibrosis 
of  the  tuliercie,  and  (lien  a  fil)rous  nodule  exists  as  the  manifestation  of  the 
activities  of  the  tulx'rculous  vii'us  in  the  tissues. 

Again,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  condition  of  more  or  less  infilti'ation  of  the 
tissues  by  the  tuberculous  process,  without  the  manifestation  of  discrete  tuber- 
cles, has  been  observed.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  massing  of  the  epithelioid 
cells  in  more  or  less  columnar-shaped  groups,  in  which  bacilli  are  often  found 
in  large  numbers.  The  term  "tuberculous  infiltration"  has  been  applied  to 
this  condition,  antl  from  a  study  of  its  histological  characters  Cheyne  was  in- 
clined to  look  u])on  the  ei)ithelioid  cell  as  the  es.sential  histological  element  of 
tubercle. 

Different  views  are  held  as  to  the  origin  and  the  significance  of  the  giant 
cells.  It  is  held  that  they  represent  lymph  spaces  in  which  a  coagulum  has 
formed,  the  nuclei  being  derived  from  the  epithelium  of  the  wall  of  the  space. 
Baumgarten  believes  that  the  giant  cell  represents  an  overgrown  cell  in  which 
active  division  of  the  nucleus  has  occurred  without  corresponding  di\-ision  of 
the  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  and  that  this  peculiar  effect  is  produced  by  the 
irritation  of  the  bacillus  in  its  interior.  It  must  be  remembered  that  giant 
cells  are  not  peculiar  to  tubercle ;  thus  they  are  found  in  bone  marrow,  in  gran- 
ulation tissue,  in  gummata,  sarcomata,  actinomycosis,  in  inflamed  serous  mem- 
branes, and  in  the  placenta.  The  eiiithelioid  cells  are  two  or  three  times  the 
size  of  the  white  blood  cells,  they  often  become  caseous,  but  in  the  process  of 
healing  they  appear  to  atrophy  and  become  converted  into  fibrous  tissue.  As 
a  fact,  the  epithelioid  cells  are  fibroblasts,  and  as  such  they  tend  to  form 
fibrous  tissue  unless  they  are  overtaken  by  the  process  of  caseation.  The  leu- 
cocytes are  present  as  a  barrier  zone  around  the  central  aggregation  of  epithe- 
lioid cells.  The  presence  of  the  leucocytes  here  is  simply  a  manifestation  of 
the  reaction  of  the  tissues  to  the  presence  of  an  irritant,  producing  this  char- 
acteristic feature  of  an  inflammatory  process. 

In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  a  tubercle  is  non-vascular  it  sooner  or  later 
undergoes  retrogressive  changes  and  becomes  fatty,  necrotic,  and  caseous. 
Wliile  these  changes  may  be  readily  observed  in  tubercle  under  the  micro- 
scope, we  have  frequent  manifestations  of  this  necrotic  tendency  in  the  gross 
anatomy  of  tuberculous  tissues.  Where  a  number  of  tubercles  have  grouped 
themselves  together  it  is  obviously  the  central  portion  of  the  mass  which  is 
most  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of  nutrition,  and  there  we  find  retrogressive 
changes  going  on,  with  the  production  of  a  necrotic  centre  in  the  tuberculous 
tissue;  lime  salts  may  be  deposited  in  this,  producing  some  degree  of  calcifica- 
tion. The  central  necrotic  mass  may  hquefy  and  form  what  is  known  as  a 
tuberculous  or  "cold"  abscess. 

The  presence  of  the  specific  virus  of  tubercle  may  be  demonstrated  in  the 
affected  tissues.     It  is  not  always  easy  or  possible  to  find  the  bacillus,  but 
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mth  appropriate  mctliods  of  staining,  and  after  careful  search,  they  can 
usually  be  found.  Chcyno  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  bacilli  can  be  demon- 
strated only  in  small  numbers,  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  by  suggesting  that 
they  are  gro\\ing  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  that  their  staining  reactions 
differ  at  different  periods  of  their  existence.  It  would  appear  that  om-  present 
methods  of  staining  do  not  justify  us  in  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  number 
present.  Bacilli  are  found  in  the  giant  cell  and  in  and  among  the  epithe- 
lioid cells,  but  they  are  not  at  all  found  in  the  inflammatory  cells,  i.e.,  the  leu- 
cocytes. The  bacilli  are  found  in  largest  numbers  in  the  giant  cell,  and  where 
they  are  few  in  number  they  are  usually  restricted  to  the  giant  cell. 

The  gross  appearance  of  the  lesions  which  are  present  in  tuberculous  ar- 
thritis is  sufficiently  characteristic.  In  many  cases  the  synovial  membrane 
becomes  uniformly,  thickened  and  possesses  a  pulpy,  gelatinous  consistence; 
if  incised,  the  surface  of  the  section  is  usually  of  a  gray  clay  color.  The  mner 
surface  becomes  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  jelly-Hke  fimgiform  granula- 
tions, or  bunches  of  these  hang  from  the  vascular  fringes.  Occasionally  these 
appear  as  a  great  mass  of  sjTiovial  villi  of  jelly-like  consistence  hanging  free 
in  the  joint  cavdty,  and,  in  the  knee,  for  example,  forming  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  the  thickening  which  is  so  observable  on  examination  of  the  affected 
joint.  Wliile  the  usual  form  in  which  we  fuid  the  disease  manifested  in  syno- 
vial membrane  is  in  this  diffuse,  pulpy  thickening  of  that  structure,  occa- 
sionally the  disease  may  be  more  hmited  and  may  present  itself  as  one  or  more 
isolated  nodules.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  acute  miUary  manifestation  of 
tubercle.  Koenig  describes  miliary  tubercles  in  synovial  membrane  in  cases 
of  acute  general  tuberculosis.  Lastly,  there  is  a  tuberculous  involvement  of 
the  syno\'ial  membrane  described  by  Koenig  and  ^'olkmann,  in  which  the 
joint  contains  fluid,  but  there  is  no  marked  thickening  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane to  start  with,  although  the  disease  is  primarily  synovial;  subsequently 
swelling  of  the  s/no\ial  membrane  comes  on,  and  then,  quite  Ukely  for  the 
first  time,  the  true  nature  of  the  condition  is  recognized.  Koenig  has  examined 
these  cases  at  an  early  stage  and  states  that  there  is  a  formation  of  a  thin 
layer  of  tubercles  on  the  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane,  along  with  a  slight 
amount  of  chronic  inflammation.  In  the  condition  kno^\^l  as  "empyema  tu- 
berculosum"  a  very  similar  condition  is  present,  but  caseous  pus  is  found  in 
the  joint  cavity,  while  the  synovial  membrane  is  not  thickened;  these  cases 
are  more  commonly  met  vrith  in  old  people.  A  very  similar  condition  is  found 
in  some  cases  after  a  caseous  deposit  has  opened  into  a  joint.     (Chejme.) 

In  the  diffuse  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  usual  form  observed  when  these  patients  are  first  seen,  or  when 
we  open  a  joint  for  tuberculous  disease,  there  are  cei-tain  characteristic  ap- 
pearances with  which  we  become  familiar  and  which  we  have  described,  but 
the  area  of  actively  growing  tubercles  may  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
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inner  sui-facc  of  the  nienibrtuie,  gi\infi  us  (lie  gross  appeiu'tince  of  fungiform, 
jelly-like  granulations  projecting  into  tlu>  joint  cavity;  this  is  supported  ex- 
ternally by  tissue,  the  seat  of  a  non-infective  chronic  or  subacute  infianiniation, 
and  presenting  a  very  considerable  degree  of  thickening,  in  which  tubercles  are 
absent.  This  outer  layer  of  thickening  is  of  fii'ni  consistence,  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  hmer  lining  of  soft  tul)erculous  material.  It  is  an  example  of  a 
chronic  progressive  fibrosis  surrounding  the  area  of  tuberculous  activity.  If 
the  disease  continues  to  progress,  the  outer  area  of  inflammatory  thickening 
may  be  invaded  until  a  considerable  mass  of  soft  and  often  caseous  material 
is  found  replacing  the  normal  synovial  membrane.  Cheyne  considers  that 
these  cases  of  invasion  of  the  synovial  membrane  from  within  are  in  reality 
.secondary  lesions  and  are  produced  as  the  result  of  a  primary  deposit  in  the 
bone  reaching  the  joint  cavity  freely  and  rapidly,  causing  infection  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane.  It  would  apjicai,  however,  that 
those  cases  which  present  the  greatest  degree  of  synovial  thickening  are  pri- 
mary synovial  lesions,  and  in  these  the  deposit  of  tubercles  may  appear  in  any 
"part  of  the  substance  of  the  membrane,  or  even  in  the  sub-syno\'ial  tissue. 
From  tliis  starting  point  there  is  soon  an  invasion  of  the  entire  membrane  by 
the  tuberculous  growth,  preceded  by  inflammatory  swelling  and  infiltration  of 
the  tissue. 

The  condition  of  limited  tulierculous  involvement  of  the  synovial  membrane 
is  comparatively  rare.  Koenig,  Riedel,  Cheyne,  and  others  have  described 
nodular,  often  polypoid,  growths  occurring  generally  in  the  knee.  One  or 
more  firm  nodules  may  project  from  some  part  of  the  capsule,  generally  in  the 
pouch  above  the  patella;  the  condition  is  not  infrecjuently  accompanied  by 
hydrarthrosis.  The  entire  synovial  membrane  becomes  reddened  and  often 
thickened,  and  the  fluid  within  the  joint  frequenth'  contains  rice-like  bodies. 
Histologically  the  nodules  are  foural  to  contain  tubercles  closely  packed  to- 
gether. 

The  pathological  changes  which  occur  in  the  bone  in  tuberculous  disease 
may  now  be  described.  The  bone  is  first  affected  in  the  cancellous  tissue,  so 
that  we  find  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  disease  in  the  cancellous  ends 
of  the  long  bones.  Tlie  tuberculous  deposit  may  be  found  in  the  epiphysis  or 
in  the  diaphysis,  i.e.,  on  either  side  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  in  the  growing 
child.  Not  infrequently  the  disease  spreads  from  the  cancellous  bone  to  the 
epiphyseal  cartilage,  and  thus  the  cartilage  becomes  secondarily  involved  and 
destroyed,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  may  first  separate  and  then  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  the  articular  cartilage.  At  certain  stages  of  the  disease 
it  is  common  to  find  the  cartilage  completely  separated,  as  it  overlies  the  tuber- 
culous deposit  in  the  bone.  At  later  stages  the  articular  cartilage  is  honey- 
combed, becoming  absorbed  and  perforated  at  various  points.  Finally,  the 
cartilage  may  almost  completely  disaijjjear.     AVe  shall  consider  the  changes 
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which  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  cartilage  later,  but  in  the  mean  time  let 
us  consider  the  histological  changes  which  may  be  studied  in  the  Ijone. 

The  manifestation  of  histological  tubercle  is  similar  to  that  described  ear- 
lier in  this  article,  modified  only  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  osseous  tissue  in 
which  it  now  develops.  The  effect  upon  the  bone,  however,  leads  to  certain 
chai'acteristic  changes.  In  the  earliest  phases  we  have  the  tubercles  occurring 
in  isolated  portions  of  the  cancellous  tissue,  and,  as  giant-celled  systems  make 
their  appearance,  the  trabeculie  of  bone  forming  the  network  of  the  spongy 
te.xture  becomes  greatl}'  atrophied;  an  inflammatory  process  surrounding  each 
focus  leads  eventually  to  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue;  in  places  the 
osseous  trabeculiB  are  destroyed,  neighboring  foci  of  tubercle  merge  together, 
the  centre  of  the  tubercles  thus  grouped  becomes  necrosed  and  fatty,  while 
the  bony  trabecultx'  in  this  area  entirely  disappear,  and  thus  an  area  of  the  can- 
cellous tissue,  varying  in  extent  in  different  cases,  becomes  greatly  altered  and 
is  replaced  by  masses  of  tissue  in  which  one  can  distinguish  caseation  in  the 
midst  of  a  tuberculous  focus:  around  al)out  the  central  caseous  area  one  can 
distinguish  actively  growing  tubercles,  and  beyond  that,  again,  forming  an 
encircling  zone,  we  find  inflamed  bone  where  the  absorption  of  bony  trabeculae 
is  going  on  and  where  that  tissue  is  being  replaced  by  granulation  tissue.  The 
bone  is  thus  softened  and  loses  its  firmness  to  a  large  extent;  a  probe  intro- 
duced into  it  readily  penetrates  the  cancellous  tissue  and  thus  we  have  the 
[jicture  of  what  we  are  familiar  witli  as  "caries"  or  "ulceration  of  bone."  The 
term  cai'ies  has  long  been  aj^plied  to  this  bi-oken-down  and  disintegrated  con- 
dition of  the  bone  in  which  the  osseous  trabecular  are  softened  and  rarefied, 
while  the  interstices  are  filled  with  half-purulent  material  containing  nmch 
granular  and  oily  debris.  The  atrophy  which  occurs  in  these  cases  is 
often  very  extensive  in  amount  and  extreme  in  degree,  so  that  if  a  specimen 
of  such  diseased  bone  were  dried  the  osseous  trabeculse  \\ould  Ije  found  to  be 
represented  by  a  most  dehcate  tracery  or  netwoik  of  fine  bony  spicules  and 
the  medullary  spaces  unduly  enlarged.  This  constitutes  the  condition  of 
"rarefying  osteitis."  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tuberculous  focus  the 
bony  trabecuUp  may  be  thicker  than  normal,  thus  presenting  the  condition  of 
sclerosis,  and  in  this  position,  too,  the  chronic  inflammatory  process  may  lead 
to  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue.  If  the  disease  progresses,  then  the  tuber- 
culous process  invades  the  area  of  inflamed  bone  which  surrounds  the  primary 
focus,  and  this  in  turn  undergoes  changes  similar  to  those  described,  until 
eventually  the  disease  reaches  the  surface  of  the  bone.  It  may  thus  gain  the 
articular  surface,  and  may  there  invade  the  articular  cartilage;  eventually  this 
is  perforated  and  the  joint  becomes  involved.  This  becomes  manifest  by  the 
jM-esence  of  fluid  in  the  joint,  which  is  at  first  merely  an  inflammatory  extidate, 
but  soon  a])pcars  as  caseous  pus,  which  collects  to  a  variable  amount  in  the 
joint  cavity.     When  the  tuberculous  process  spreads  toward  the  epiphyseal 
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curtilage,  the  irritation  at  that  puiut  not  infi('(|U('iitly  leads  to  increased  ac- 
tivity in  the  changes  which  are  going  on  there  in  the  growing  hone,  and  this 
results  in  the  manifestation  clinically  of  increased  length  of  the  affected  bone. 
(This  occurs  particularly  at  the  knee  joint.)  Finally,  the  epiphyseal  cartilage 
may  be  destroyed  in  the  process.  Then  again,  the  disease  may  reach  the  sur- 
face of  the  bone  immediately  under  the  lefiection  of  the  synovial  membrane 
o\'er  the  bone.  In  such  cases  the  synovial  inenil)i'ane  becomes  invaded.  At 
first  it  is  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  this  in  turn  becomes  invaded  by 
the  tuberculous  process.  Thickening  and  destruction  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane occur,  as  has  been  described.  In  turn  the  ligaments  about  the  joint 
become  the  seat  of  disease;  these  become  softened  and  may  be  completely  de- 
stroyed where  they  are  invaded.  An  abscess  may  form  and  come  to  the  sur- 
face or  open  into  the  joint.  By  this  means,  in  a  case  which  advances  to  exten- 
sive destruction  of  tissue,  there  may  l)e  complete  disintegration  of  the  joint 
structure.  The  disease  may,  however,  reach  the  surface  of  the  bone  quite 
beyond  the  attachment  of  synoAaal  membrane  or  ligament,  and  under  such 
circumstances  the  soft  tissues  may  become  invaded  next  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone  and  outside  the  joint,  and  may  there  lead  to  the  formation  of  an  extra- 
articular tuberculous  abscess. 

The  chronic  inflammatory  process  which  surrounds  the  tuberculous  focus 
may  lead  to  a  thickening  of  the  osseous  trabecular  to  such  an  extent  as  to  con- 
stitute a  sclerosis  of  the  bone.  This  may  continue  while  the  tuberculous  focus 
has  become  quiescent;  the  tubercles  may  disappear  and  their  place  may  be- 
come occupied  by  granulation  tissue,  which  in  turn  is  transformed  into  fibrous 
tissue.  Thus  it  is  that  cases  of  tubercle  in  bone  which  have  undergone  spon- 
taneous cure  have  the  infected  area  replaced  eventually  by  sclerosed  bone  and 
fibrous  tissue. 

Another  condition  of  affairs  sometimes  develops,  viz. ,  one  in  which  the  vitality 
of  the  bone  at  the  seat  of  disease  is  destroyed  and  a  mass  of  cancellous  bone  per- 
ishes and  is  separated  as  a  sequestrum.  An  example  of  this  is  well  shown  in 
Fig.  248,  where  in  a  frozen  section  a  sequestrum  is  apparent,  situated  in  the  head 
of  the  astragalus.  The  section  was  made  through  a  tuberculous  ankle.  In 
the  condition  of  necrosis  in  tuberculous  disease  it  would  aj^pear  that  sclerosis 
precedes  the  death  of  the  portion  of  affected  bone,  and  as  the  sequestrum  is 
being  separated  one  finds  in  the  soft  tissue  surrounding  the  sequestrum  nu- 
merous actively-growing  tubercles.  These  may  caseate  and  form  pus  as  the 
process  still  further  extends,  and  so  we  have  the  secjuestrum  lying  in  a  pus  cav- 
ity, the  walls  of  which  are  represented  by  cancellous  tissue,  which  is  the  seat 
of  tuberculous  deposit,  or  which  very  often  becomes  sclerosed  as  the  result  of 
condensing  osteitis,  as  in  the  case  figured;  surrounding  this  is  an  area  of  rare- 
fying osteitis.     The  sequestra  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes. 

A  rare  manifestation  of  tubercle  in  bone  is  that  of  acute  diffuse  nuliary 
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tuberculosis.  This  is  said  to  occur  quite  apart  from  any  large  deposit.  It  is 
of  unusual  occurrence  except  in  cases  of  acute  general  tuberculosis. 

Having  now  discussed  the  changes  in  syno^^al  membrane  and  in  bone,  we 
may  proceed  to  describe  the  changes  wliich  occur  in  cartilage. 

Here  again  the  changes  are  those  which  result  from  a  chronic  inflamma- 
torj^  process.  It  would  appear  that,  as  the  tuberculous  disease  progresses  in 
the  cancellous  bone  and  approaches  the  articular  cartilage,  the  latter  soon 
shows  indications  of  inflammation.  The  congestion  of  the  cartilage  is  evident 
at  an  early  stage,  and  this  is  the  more  marked  because  of  the  fact  that  carti- 
lage in  its  normal  condition  possesses  few  blood-vessels,  and  instead  of  the  usual 


Fig.  248. — Tuberculous  Deposit  in  the  .\stragalus.  There  is  a  small  sequestrum  lying  in  a  cav- 
ity, the  nails  of  which  are  formed  by  dense  sclerosed  bone.  The  patient  had  had  the  ankle  joint  ex- 
cised for  tuberculous  disease  eleven  years  previously.      (Original.) 


bluish-white  appearance  it  now  becomes  pink  in  color  and  is  obviously  in- 
vaded by  the  development  of  new  blood-vessels  in  its  substance.  The  carti- 
lage cells  undergo  a  change ;  they  proliferate,  the  cartilage  matri.x  becomes  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  normal  structure  becomes  replaced  by  granulation  tissue.  The 
cartilage  thus  becomes  perforated  in  spots,  gi\ing  us  the  characteristic  worm- 
eaten  appearance  which  is  familiar  to  those  who  ha^-e  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  interior  of  a  tuberculous  joint  at  this  stage  of  its  existence.  In  this 
granulation  tissue  tubercles  are  found,  and  eventually,  in  patches,  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  cartilage  disappears  from  the  articular  extremity  of  the  bone. 
In  this  stage  portions  of  the  cartilage  may  be  found  still  adherent  to  the  bone 
beneath,  and  the  margins  of  the  articular  surface  usually  continue  to  present 
remnants  of  the  cartilage  after  it  has  completely  disappeared  elsewhere.     A 
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somewhat  different  series  of  events  is  observed  when  the  cartilage  becomes 
secondarily  affected  from  a  jjrimary  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  synovial  mem- 
brane. Here,  at  the  margins  of  the  cartilage,  a  congestion  occurs,  and 
a  layer  of  granulation  tissue  develops  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  cartilage ;  this  may  proceed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  fibrous  tissue.  Histological  tubercle  occurs 
in  this  granulation  tissue,  and  gradually,  by  a  proc- 
ess similar  to  that  already  described,  the  inflamed 
cartilage  becomes  the  seat  of  tuberculous  deposit 
and  finally  is  destroyed.  It  would  appear,  from 
tlie  researches  of  many  observers,  that  the  cartilage 
is  never  the  primary  seat  of  tuberculous  disease. 
This  is  true  for  hyaline  cartilage,  but  it  is  possible 
that  primary  tulierculous  infection  may  occur  in 
fibro-cartilage,  as  Kocher  has  described  in  the 
semilunar  cartilages  of  the  knee  joint.  It  may  now 
1)0  added  that  the  disease  may  occur  primarily  in 
synovial  membrane,  and  then,  having  invaded  the 
cartilage,  the  underlying  bone  may  in  turn  undergo 
tuberculous  change;  and  thus  beneath  a  patch  of 
eliseased  cartilage  we  may  find  inflamed  and  soft- 
ened bone,  or  a  portion  of  cancellous  tissue  exhibit- 
ing caries,  wliich  focus  of  infection  is  surrounded 
by  a  layer  of  condensing  ostitis,  and  this  in  turn 
by  rarefying  ostitis. 

It  is  quite  remarkable  that  the  condition  of 
rarefying  ostitis  should  be  so  marked  at  quite  a 
distance  from  the  actively  growing  tubercle,  and  yet 
we  find  here  a  manifestation  in  bone  which  is  com- 
parable to  the  non-infective  inflammatory  process 
which,  as  we  know,  surrounds  tuberculous  deposits 
in  the  soft  tissues  of  the  body,  e.g.,  in  a  tubercu- 
lous lymph  node,  iloreover,  as  Cheyne  has  pointed 
out,  in  many  cases  a  layer  of  comparatively  normal 
cancelli  separates  the  carious  part  from  that  where 
the  rarefying  ostitis  is  most  marked. 

The  extent  of  the  atrophy  of  bone  in  tubercu- 
lous arthritis  is  often  remarkable,  and  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  same  causes  which 
produce  the  atrophy  of  the  muscles;  the  nutrition  of  the  whole  limb  about  a  tuber- 
culous joint  is  profoundly  affected.  Fig.  249  represents  the  femur  of  a  child  who 
suffered  from  hip-joint  disease,  and  Fig.  290  is  an  x-ray  picture  from  a  case  of  disease 
in  the  knee  joint  showing  marked  atro]3hy  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  of  the  thigh. 


Fig.  249. — Extreme  Atrophy 
of  the  Femur  in  a  Child  whose 
Limb  had  been  Amputated  for 
Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Hip. 

(Original.) 
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In  considering  the  changes  wliich  occur  in  tuberculous  affections  of  the 
bones  at  points  far  distant  from  the  joint,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  fact 
that  tuberculous  disease  may  manifest  itself  immediately  beneath  the  perios- 
teum, constituting  a  form  of  chronic  periostitis  which  may  lead  to  extensive 
destruction  of  bone.  This  is  the  form  which  is  so  familiar  in  the  ribs,  where 
the  trouble  spreads  beneath  the  periosteum  and  occasionall}''  leads  to  extensive 
and  often  multiple  foci  of  tuberculous  deposit,  perhaps  restricted  to  one  rib, 
but  frequently  several  ribs  are  so  attacked  in  the  same  individual.  Then  again, 
the  disease  may  begin  in  the  medulla  of  the  bone,  constituting  a  tuberculous 
osteomyelitis.  This  is  found  in  young  children  at  times  in  the  form  known 
clinically  as  "strumous  dactylitis."  The  processes  are  the  same  as  those  de- 
scribed, and  they  result  in  a  thickening  and  enlargement  of  the  bone  (e.g.,  in 
the  phalanx),  with  deposit  of  new  bone  under  the  periosteum.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  produce  a  characteristic  fusiform  enlargement  of  the  bone,  giving 
it  the  appearance  as  if  it  were  ballooned  out  and  suggesting  the  name,  which 
older  authors  gave  it,  of  "spina  ventosa." 

The  term  "caries  sicca"  has  been  applied  to  an  unusual  form  of  tubercu- 
lous disease  in  the  joints.  It  chiefly  affects  the  shoulder  joint,  but  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  hip  and  more  rarely  in  the  knee.  (Cheyne.)  There  is  no  swelling 
such  as  usually  appears  in  tuberculous  joint  disease  of  the  ordinary  type,  but 
on  the  conti'ary  all  the  structures  about  the  joint  show  an  increasing  and  pro- 
gressive atrophy.  The  peculiarity  of  the  disease  is  the  formation  of  new  tissue, 
which  shows  a  great  tendency  to  shrink  and  to  form  dense  fibrous  tissue 
(Cheyne.)  It  results  eventually  in  tlestruction  of  articular  cartilage  with  ob- 
literation of  the  joint  cavity  and  firm  ankylosis  of  the  joint.  Pain  is  usually 
severe,  but  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  rise  of  temperature,  and  there  is  seldom  sup- 
puration. 

Among  the  rarer  forms  of  tuberculous  bone  disease  Cheyne  describes  "dif- 
fuse condensation  of  bone  in  connection  with  tuberculous  disease."  In  a 
typical  case  in  the  femur  he  describes  the  following  sequence  of  events:  "A 
tuberculous  deposit  formed  near  the  surface  of  the  external  condyle  of  the 
femur  and  led  to  the  production  of  a  sequestrum.  Around  this  deposit  con- 
densing ostitis  occurred  and  extended  over  the  bone  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, but  before  long  fatty  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory  products  took 
place  and  reached  an  extreme  degree,  and  calcareous  salts  were  also  deposited 
in  this  fatty  material.  Where  this  degeneration  extended  quite  up  to  the 
cartilage  the  latter  was  deprived  of  nutritive  material  and  became  rubbed  or 
broken  away  at  the  surface.  The  obstinacy  of  these  cases  is  thus  due  to  the 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  tissue  and  not  to  the  tuberculous  infiltration  of  the 
bone." 

The  same  author  describes  diffuse  .softening  of  bone  in  which  the  very  op- 
posite condition  to  that  just  mentioned  exists.     The  osseous  trabeculse  in  the 
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epiphyses  and  in  tlie  medulla  of  the  bone  are  destroyed;  the  medullary  cavity 
is  enlarged  and  filled  with  red  marrow  in  which  tubercles  are  found  in  consid- 
erable numbers.  There  are  apt  to  be  multiple  lesions  present,  so  that  several 
bones  are  affected,  and  general  tuberculosis  is  likely  to  supervene.  The  condi- 
tion is  a  rare  one. 

Tuberculous  Abscess  {Chronic  Abscess). — Abscess  formation  may  result  from 
the  development  of  tuberculosis  in  the  tissues.  The  sequence  of  events  is 
easily  accounted  for.  At  first  the  tuberculous  lesion  manifests  it.self  by  the 
production  of  isolated  tubercles;  these  become  grouped,  and,  as  they  tend  to 
undergo  retrogressive  changes,  the  tubercles  toward  the  centre  of  the  group 
become  caseous.  The  invasion  of  the  surrounding  tissue  by  the  tuberculous 
process  continues,  and  the  area  of  disease  gradually  increases.  In  the  centre 
of  the  caseous  mass  liquefaction  occurs.  Tliis  is  apparently  due  to  an 
effusion  of  serous  fluid  which  finds  its  way  into  the  necrotic  centre  from  the 
surrounding  area  of  congested  and  inflanud  tissue.  The  fluid  which  thus  in- 
vades the  necrotic  centre  is  accompanied  by  leucocytes,  but  the.se  are  not  nearly 
as  numerous  as  those  found  in  the  pus  of  an  ordinary  septic  abscess.  We  may 
now  imagine  that  the  process  still  further  advances  and  the  abscess  enlarges. 
This  is  accomplished  by  further  spread  of  the  actively  growing  tubercles  at 
the  circumference,  the  older  tubercles  in  turn  becoming  necrosed  and  fatty 
and  forming  a  layer  of  caseous  material  immediately  internal  to  the  newly 
formed  tubercles  at  the  circumference.  The  central  cavity  enlarges,  the  pus 
increasing  in  amount.  This  pus  contains,  in  addition  to  leucocytes,  an  amount 
of  necrotic  debris  that  has  become  freed  from  the  caseous  material  which 
forms  its  immediate  surroundings.  The  picture  which  presents  itself  is  that 
of  a  mass  of  disease  developing  in  the  tissues,  with  pus  at  the  centre  sm-rounded 
by  caseous  material,  and  this  in  turn  surrounded  by  tissue  containing  tuber- 
cles. Add  to  this  the  halo  of  non-infective  inflammation  which  inmiediately 
surrounds  the  whole  diseased  area,  and  we  find  that  we  can  distinguish  well- 
defined  zones  in  the  affected  tissues.  These  zones,  from  within  outward,  would 
consist  of:  first,  a  central  zone  of  pus  containing  a  few  leucocytes  and  more  or 
less  necrotic  debris;  second,  a  zone  of  caseous  material;  third,  a  zone  of  actively 
growing  tubercles;  fourth,  a  zone  of  inflamed  tissue  (vide  Fig.  250).  In  the 
fourth  zone  described  we  find  that  the  process  of  inflammation  may  go  further 
than  merely  the  production  of  granulation  tissue,  for  we  find  that,  as  the  ab- 
scess enlarges,  there  is  developed  about  it  a  very  definite  and  frequently  much 
thickened  wall  of  fibrous  tissue;  the  fact  being  that  the  chronic  inflammatory 
process  has  gone  on  from  the  production  of  granulation  tissue  to  that  of  fibrous 
tissue,  so  that  a  well-defined  abscess  wall  is  formed.  As  this  abscess  spreads, 
it  does  so  by  a  very  definite  method.  The  newly  formed  fibrous-tissue  invest- 
ment is  readily  invaded  by  the  formation  of  new  tubercles  within  it,  and  the 
fibrous  tissue  thus  disappears,  while  a  new  and  more  extensive  area  of  inflam- 
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mation  invades  the  tissue  at  the  circumference.  Fresh  necrosis  of  tubercles 
occurs  toward  the  centre,  and  the  inner  zone  of  caseous  material  becomes  de- 
tached and  partly  absorbed,  and  an  increased  amount  of  fluid  accumulates. 


Inner  Z^one 
Cciseovs  J^IaieriaL 


J^/idMe  Zone 

of 

Actively  Cj-owiria 

Tvbarcles 


Outer-  ZojT-e 

of 
Fibi'ous  Tissue 


>  IVojmt.al  Tissue' 


Fig.  250. — Section  through  the  Wall  of  a  Tuberculous  Abscess.  The  specimen  from  which  the 
section  was  made  was  removed  from  a  tuberculous  abscess  which  developed  in  connection  with  dis- 
ease of  the  knee  joint.  A  photograph  of  the  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  294.  The  portion  of  the  wall  re- 
moved lay  immediately  under  the  incision  made  when  the  abscess  was  opened,  and  thus  constituted  a 
part  of  the  abscess  wall  farthest  removed  from  the  diseased  bone.      (Original.) 

Thus  it  is  that  the  wall  of  an  abscess  of  this  character  exliibits  at  any 
point  of  section  the  various  layers  described,  and  the  author  has  frequently 
demonstrated  this  to  be  the  case.  A  somewhat  interesting  comparison  may 
be  instituted  between  the  zones  described  and   those   of  the  histological  tu- 
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borclo,  in  wliich  we  luivc  the  central  zone  consisting  of  the  giant  cell  with  its 
nuiiiy  nuclei,  tlu'n  the  zone  of  epithelioid  cells,  surrounded  by  the  zone  of  leuco- 
cytes iind  the  area  of  infiamnriation.  The  circumferential  zone  of  inflammation 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  same  cause  in  both  instances,  namely,  the  reaction  of 
the  tissues  to  the  presence  of  an  irritant:  in  the  one  case  the  presence  of  a 
tubercle,  or  a  group  of  them;  in  the  other  the  presence  of  a  larger  or  smaller 
mass  of  diseased  tissue  constituting  the  more  complicated  and  probably  more 
extensive  structure  of  the  developing  tuberculous  abscess. 

These  processes  may  be  studied  in  osseous  tissue  modified  somewhat  by  the 
nature  of  the  bone  structure,  and  thus  we  may  have  chronic  abscess  in  the 
bone  itself.  {Vide  Fig.  254.)  These  abscesses  are  frequently  found  in  tuberculous 
joint  disease  invading  the  cancellous  tissue.  They  tend,  however,  eventually 
to  come  to  the  surface,  and  may  thus  extend  to  and  invade  the  joint  cavity 
after  destruction  of  articular  cartilage  has  been  brought  about.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  these  abscesses  which  have  their  origin  in  bone  to  find  their  way  to 
the  surface  of  the  bone  beneath  the  synovial  membrane  or  the  periosteum  and 
then  to  continue  to  spread  in  the  soft  tissues.  The  spread  of  such  an  abscess  may 
be  continued  to  an  unlimited  extent  as  it  increases  in  the  soft  tissues.  It  tends, 
however,  to  spread  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  and  is  found  to  develop 
along  fascial  planes  or  between  muscles.  A  well-known  example  of  this  is 
found  in  the  psoas  abscess,  with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  which  spreads  under 
the  psoas  fascia  until  eventually,  from  an  original  focus  of  disease  possibly  far 
up  in  the  dorsal  spine,  the  abscess,  passing  under  the  internal  arcuate  ligament, 
continues  its  course  downward  under  the  psoas  fascia  until  eventually  it  may 
point  in  the  thigh  below  Poupart's  ligament. 

An  abscess  of  this  character  may  be  extremely  slow  in  its  development,  so 
that  occasionally  one  has  had  such  cases  under  observation  for  months  while 
■the  increase  in  size  has  been  very  gradual.  Such  abscesses  tend,  however, 
eventuall}'  to  come  to  the  surface  and  may  point  and  rupture  spontaneously. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  author  has  known  them  to  disappear  spontaneously. 
In  this  connection  may  be  cited  the  example  which  was  afforded  the  wiiter  in 
a  case  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  dorsal  spine  in  which  laminectomy  had 
been  performed  to  relieve  paraplegia.  At  the  operation  an  abscess  was  found 
to  have  opened  into  the  spinal  canal  and  was  pressing  upon  the  cord.  The 
abscess  extended  into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and,  as  one  could  not  evac- 
uate it,  an  attempt  was  made  to  drain  it.  The  contents  of  the  abscess  were  fluid 
at  the  time,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  respiratory  movements  jiroduced 
an  ebb  and  flow  of  the  pus  as  it  presented  itself  in  the  neural  canal.  The 
patient  died  six  weeks  after  the  operation,  of  tuberculous  meningitis.  At  the 
autopsy  the  abscess  cavity  was  found  in  the  posterior  mediastinum  filled  with 
necrotic  material,  but  no  pus;  a  culture  proved  this  to  be  sterile.  The  course  of 
this  case  would  suggest  the  possibility  that  tuberculous  abscesses,  when  they 
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undergo  spontaneous  cure,  go  through  changes  which  would  be  represented  by  a 
sequence  of  events  beginning  with  an  absorption  of  the  fluid  contents,  and  sub- 
sequently characterized  by  a  disappearance  (by  absorption)  of  the  debris,  which 
in  turn  fills  the  cavity,  the  tubercles  in  the  mean  time  ceasing  to  multiply  and 
the  disease  thus  becoming  quiescent. 

A  typical  case  of  tuberculous  abscess  is  siio^\Ti  in  Fig.  294.  The  ab- 
scess developed  in  a  child  of  si.x  years  of  age;  it  was  situated  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  knee  and  was  opened  under  aseptic  precautions,  healing  taking 
place  by  first  intention.  The  case  illustrates  the  formation  of  an  abscess 
that  came  to  the  surface  outside  the  joint,  and  in  no  way  implicated  the 
joint  cavity  nor  restricted  the  movements  of  the  joint.  The  piece  taken 
out  for  microscopic  section  (shoWTi  in  Fig.  250)  was  excised  at  a  point  as 
far  removed  from  the  bone  as  possible  and  represented  the  wall  at  its  most 
superficial  part,  and  j'et  we  find  the  typical  zones  of  the  abscess  wall  here 
represented. 

Changes  in  the  Ligaments  about  a  Tuberculous  Joint. — The  ligaments  become 
the  seat  of  an  inflammatory  process  which  at  first  is  non-infective  in  type. 
The  result  is  that  the  ligaments  become  soft  and  yielding  and  permit  disloca- 
tion of  the  joint  in  varying  directions.  This,  for  example,  is  very  noticeable 
at  the  knee,  where  we  often  find  dislocation  backward  of  the  head  of  the  tibia 
with  rotation  of  that  bone  outwaixl.  The  deformity  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  muscles.  The  stabihty  of  the  joint  is  impaired  by  the  imphcation  of  the 
Egamentous  structures  in  the  inflammatory  process,  and  then  dislocation  be- 
comes possible  and  readily  occurs.  In  long-standing  progressive  disease  the 
ligaments  may  themselves  become  the  seat  of  tuberculous  lesions  and  may 
become  destroyed. 

Changes  in  the  Muscles  About  a  Tuberculous  Joint. — One  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic phenomena  which  may  be  observed  in  connection  with  tuberculous 
joint  disease  is  muscular  atrophy.  This  is  so  marked  a  feature  that  in  a  sus- 
pected case,  if  we  are  unable  to  determine  the  existence  of  muscular  atrophy, 
we  may  practically  exclude  tuberculous  disease  from  our  diagnosis.  The  cause 
of  this  atrophy  is  often  attributed  to  disuse  of  the  affected  Hmb,  but  we  cannot 
always  explain  it  thus.  In  the  earher  stages  of  tuberculous  joint  disease  the 
muscles  controlUng  the  movements  at  the  alTected  articulation  are  not  in  a 
condition  of  rest;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  more  or  less  constantly  in  a  condi- 
tion of  tonic  contraction  and  are  always  on  the  alert  to  protect  the  joint 
from  movement.  Otherwise  expressed,  we  may  say  that  the  muscles  are  active 
agents  in  maintaining  the  fixation  of  the  joint.  In  spite  of  this  fact  the  muscles 
atrophy.  The  probal)le  explanation  of  muscle  atrophy  in  tuberculous  arthritis 
is  to  be  found  in  some  nerve  influence  (possibly  reflex)  that  interferes  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb  in  which  the  joint  trouble  is  located.     The 
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muscle  diminishes  in  Imlk,  ;uul  the  contractile  elements  ai'e  replaced  by  fat  and 
fibrous  tissue. 

Prognosis. — The  possibility  of  effecting  a  permanent  cure  in  tuberculosis 
is  a  (|U('sti(in  which  has  received  much  attention  from  time  to  time,  not  only 
in  coiuicction  with  tuberculous  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints,  but  also  in 
similar  affections  of  the  lungs  and  other  organs  of  the  body. 

The  disease  may  remain  ciuiescent  for  many  years,  as  in  tlie  case  already 
referred  to  in  this  ai'ticle  (page  567),  where  tuberculous  hip  trouble  was  dor- 
mant for  eighteen  years  and  then  reasserted  itself.  Nevertheless,  numerous 
instances  exist  where  the  disease  has  ceased  and  the  individual  has  sub.sequently 
lived  for  many  years  without  any  further  manifestation  of  the  tuberculous 
affection.  It  is  probably  incorrect  to  say  the  disease  was  "dormant"  in  a  case 
of  recurrence,  because  the  idea  conveyed  by  such  a  phrase  would  not  be  quite 
consistent  with  the  facts  as  we  know  them.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
hip-joint  disease  which  has  been  arrested  after  two  or  three  years  of  treatment 
by  rest;  we  may  assume  that  in  such  a  ca.se  the  destruction  of  tissue  has  been 
great  and  a  cure  has  eventually  been  effected  largely  by  the  substitution  of 
fibrous  tissue  for  tuberculous  tissue.  Now  this  scar  tissue,  if  we  may  call  it  so, 
is  more  likely  to  become  infected  bj'  a  fresh  inoculation  of  tubercle  than  nor- 
mal tissue,  and  hence,  under  favorable  conditions,  the  individual  may  have  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  region  previously  attacked.  With  this  under- 
standing of  the  results  obtained,  one  may  hold  that  it  is  quite  correct  to  speak 
of  a  cure,  and  we  may  imagine  that  the  disease  may  be  entirely  eradicated  from 
the  system,  l)ut  we  must  also  recollect  tliat  the  indi\'idual  who  has  once  had 
tuberculous  joint  trouble  is  predisposed  to  a  subsequent  attack  and  must  there- 
fore adopt  suitable  measures  for  protection  against  such  an  attack. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  there  is  a  condition  in  which  we  are  justi- 
fied in  speaking  of  the  disease  as  having  become  quiescent.  Encapsulation  of  a 
tuberculous  deposit  may  take  place,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  such  deposits 
may  continue  to  contain  the  active  tuberculous  \drus — i.e.,  the  bacilli. 
Caseous  material,  too,  may  become  infiltrated  with  calcareous  salts,  and  these 
deposits  very  frequently  possess  the  active  tuberculous  virus. 

In  early  cases  of  joint  tuberculosis  we  often  succeed  by  treatment  in  getting 
excellent  results  with  a  minimum  amount  of  damage  to  the  tissues.  If  the 
case  is  seen  early  and  treatment  by  prolonged  rest  is  carefully  carried  out  for 
a  long  period,  we  may  succeed  in  effecting  a  cure  -without  any  deformity  or 
impairment  of  the  joint  function.  In  such  cases  we  may  suppose  that  the 
infective  material  has  been  entirely  eradicated  from  the  tissues,  and  that  there 
is  not  the  same  danger  of  recurrence  because  a  minimum  amount  of  fibrous 
tissue  has  been  formed. 

The   conditions   under  which  the  bacillus  of   tubercle  thrives   are  difficult 
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to  reproduce  in  the  laboratory,  and  while,  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  tissues  of  the  body  may  supply  a  suitable  nidus  for  its  growth,  yet  it 
would  appear  that  the  necessary  conditions  may  be  upset  and  the  virus  cease  to 
flourish.  Comparatively  speaking,  the  human  tissues  do  not  form  a  suitable 
en\'ironment  for  the  development  of  tubercle.  The  susceptibility  of  various 
animals  to  tuberculosis  varies  greatly.  Thus  the  guinea-pig  falls  an  easy  prey  to 
a  minute  dosage,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dog  is  not  easily  inoculated. 
Experimental  evidence  also  goes  to  show  that  in  an  animal,  such  as  the  dog, 
which  is  not  easily  affected,  tuberculosis  tends  to  be  restricted  to  local  manifesta- 
tions and  docs  not  tend  to  become  disseminated  generally.  In  man  this  is  also 
the  case  and  by  far  the  most  frecjuent  manifestations  of  tuberculosis  are  in  local- 
ized areas,  while  general  miUary  tuberculosis  is  comparatively  rare.  Cheyne 
found  remains  of  tuberculous  material  in  the  tissue  about  a  joint  in  which 
fibrous  ankylosis  had  taken  place,  and  he  alludes  to  the  danger  of  breaking 
down  such  a  joint  forcibly  lest  the  disease  be  lighted  up  again.  It  is  a  familiar 
circumstance  that  fresh  disease  may  hght  up  after  manipulation  of  a  joint 
which  has  been  the  seat  of  old-standing  disease. 

The  constitutional  and  local  conditions  which  affect  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  tubercle  in  the  tissues,  and  hence  the  prognosis  in  existing  disease, 
may  be  referred  to  in  this  connection.  The  "constitution  of  the  patient"  may 
predispose  to  tuberculosis.  We  have  already  considered  heredity,  and  we  may 
note  that  children  of  tubci'culous  parents  may  contract  tuberculosis  because  of 
some  inherited  type  of  development  which  results  in  a  dimhiished  power  of  resist- 
ance, but  it  is  ob\'ious  that  the  children  of  such  parents  may  contract  the  disease 
from  an  infected  parent  or  may  fall  \-ictims  to  it  because  they  are  li\-ing  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  parents,  and  these  home  surroundings  may 
be  responsible  for  inducing  disease  quite  apart  from  hereditary  taint.  Such 
conditions  as  bad  food,  ill  ventilation,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  etc.,  may  be 
[shared  alike  by-the  parents  and  children,  who  may  also  share  in  the  development 
of  tuberculosis.  Where  such  an  environment  exists,  the  prognosis  in  tubercu- 
,lous  disease  is  undoubtedly  not  so  good  as  under  more  favorable  sur- 
1  roundings.  Chmatic  conditions  are  also  factors  affecting' the  spread  of  tuber- 
culosis. There  are  certain  diseases  which  appear  to  predispose  to  tuberculosis, 
or  in  some  cases  to  aggravate  the  tuberculous  condition  which  may  be  pres- 
ent. Thus,  measles  may  be  followed  by  strumous  lymph  nodes  in  the  neck,  or 
tuberculous  joint  disease;  so,  too,  may  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  etc.  Of 
the  local  conditions  affecting  the  occurrence  of  tuberculous  joint  disease  we  have 
referred  to  injury;  this  may  also  affect  the  course  of  an  existing  disease.  Cheyne 
holds  that  the  \drulence  of  the  bacillus  itself  is  a  factor,  as  the  virulence  varies 
in  different  cases;  no  doubt,  too,  the  dosage  has  a  marked  influence  in  many 
cases.  All  these  factors  necessarily  affect  the  prognosis.  Lastly,  in  this  con- 
nection the  occurrence  of  sepsis  has  undoubtedly  a  marked  effect  on  the  i^rog- 
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ress  of  the  disease.  This  fact  is  perhaps  most  clearly  demonstrated  if  we  com- 
pare the  way  in  which  a  tuberculous  abscess  disappears  when  we  succeed  in 
getting  it  to  heal  by  first  intention  after  opening  it  and  evacuating  its  contents 
and  finally  stitching  it  up  without  drainage  under  efficient  aseptic  conditions, 
■with  the  condition  of  affairs  which  supervenes  when  mixed  infection  occurs; 
in  the  latter  case  destructive  processes  rapidly  manifest  themselves  and  an  en- 
tirely different  complexion  is  given  to  the  case,  necessitating  a  much  more 
serious  outlook. 

The  Treatment  of  Tuberculous  Joint  Disease. — Treatment  may  be  consid- 
ered under  two  headings:  first,  the  constitutitnial,  and,  second,  the  local  measures 
which  may  be  indicated. 

Constitutional  Measures. — Tuberculous  patients  must  be  placed  under 
proper  hygenic  surroundings.  It  must  be  remembered  that  spontaneous  cure 
is  possible  in  many  cases  of  joint  tuberculosis,  and  that  certain  conditions  favor 
the  production  of  that  spontaneous  cure,  while  other  conditions  militate  against 
it.  Further,  while  we  are  adopting  definite  measures  for  the  local  treatment  of 
the  trouble,  we  must  also  secure  for  the  patient  careful  attention  to  his  general 
state  of  nutrition,  for  the  latter  reacts  most  markedly  on  the  course  and  prog- 
ress of  the  local  disease.  These  indications  have  been  stated  to  be  fulfilled  by 
placing  the  patient  in  surroundings  most  favorable  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
maximum  degree  of  nutrition,  and  by  taking  such  measures  as,  in  a  local  or 
general  way,  influence  the  tuberculous  processes.  (Osier.)  The  principle  in- 
volved in  the  open-air  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  important  here, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  securing,  if  possible,  similar 
conditions  in  the  treatment  of  joint  tuberculosis.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  treatment  is  annually  demonstrated  ih  Toronto,  where  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  (one  hundred  and  fifty  beds)  transfers  all  its  patients  to 
summer  cjuarters  (the  Lakeside  Home)  every  year.  They  are  provided  there 
with  a  hospital  at  Toronto  Island,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  The 
summer  hospital  is  pro\'ided  with  extensive  veranda  space,  so  that  the 
patients  may  enjoy  the  maximum  amount  of  sunshine,  may  sleep  in  their 
cots  in  the  open  air,  and  thus  may  remain  constantly  in  an  atmosphere 
which  is  pure,  and  of  a  fairly  equable  temperature.  The  beneficial  effects 
of  these  surroundings  are  most  obvious;  children  suffering  from  joint  tuber- 
culosis in  all  stages  are  markedly  benefited,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  watch 
with  anxiety  a  serious  case  of  tuberculous  arthritis  toward  the  end  of  the  winter 
in  the  hospital  in  the  city,  in  the  hope  of  tiding  the  patient  over  the  necessary 
time  until  he  is  able  to  be  transferred  to  the  Lakeside  Home,  where  one  has  every 
confidence  that  he  will  be  benefited.  The  question  of  climate  is  to  be  discussed 
from  the  same  standpoint.  Tliis  subject  camiot  be  treated  here  at  any  great 
length,  but  one  may  say  that  the  main  objects  to  be  attained  in  any  climate  are 
those  which  we  have  referred  to,  namely,  to  see  that  the  atmosphere  is  pure; 
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and  for  that  reason  cities  and  towns  are  to  be  avoided,  if  possible,  and  coun- 
try districts  preferred.  Sudden  changes  in  temperature  are  baneful  and  must 
be  avoided,  and  the  maximum  amount  of  sunsliine  should  be  secured.  These 
are  the  considerations  which  should  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  a  suitable  cli- 
mate. ^Miere  it  is  impossible  to  send  the  patient  awaj'  from  home,  then  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  .secure  the  necessary  conditions  in  the  home  or  in  the 
hospital.  "\'entilation  of  the  room  or  the  hospital  ward  must  be  efficient.  In 
cold  climates  patients  should  be  taught  that  ]3ure  air  in  a  room  is  much  more 
important  than  warm  air,  and  they  should  learn  that  it  is  possible  to  keep  the 
body  warm  in  a  cold  atmosphere  by  suitable  clothing;  the  bedroom  window 
should  be  open  at  night  and  the  patient  should  live  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
open  air. 

Good,  nourishing  food  is  another  essential.  This  must  be  pro\'ided  of  the 
character  and  amount  wliich  can  be  assimilated  by  the  patient.  The  appetite 
may  be  stimulated  by  the  administration  of  a  bitter  tonic.  Bidder's  suggestion 
that  the  foods  should  be  rich  in  soda  and  fat,  and  excess  of  vegetables  avoided, 
may  be  found  worthy  of  adoption. 

The  administration  of  certain  drugs  may  be  of  ser\ice.  Cod-liver  oil  is  of 
value  in  tuberculous  arthritis;  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  its  action  is  said  to  be 
less  certain.  A  teaspoonful  thrice  daily  after  meals  should  be  given.  The  hypo- 
phosphites  are  useful  tonics  and  may  be  given  with  advantage.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  with  cod-liver  oil  has  long  been  recognized 
as  of  value.  Arsenic  is  also  of  service;  there  is  no  general  tonic  more  satis- 
factory in  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  all  kinds  than  Fowler's  solution.  (Osier.) 
The  value  of  tuberculin  as  a  specific  form  of  treatment  for  joint  affections  will 
be  discussed  more  in  detail  presently  (page  592);  if  some  of  the  more  recent 
investigations  are  as  successful  in  establisliing  facts  which  would  show  bene- 
ficial results  as  they  appear  to  promise,  then  we  may  hope  that  in  the  future 
this  treatment  will  be  employed  with  great  advantage. 

The  nutrition  of  the  body  is  improved  by  exercise,  and  hence  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  necessity  of  combining  properly  regulated  exercise  with  our  treat- 
ment where  that  is  at  all  possible. 

"Local  Treatment. — Rest  of  the  diseased  articulation  is  a  most  essential  part 
of  the  treatment  in  tuberculous  joint  disease.  Tliis  is  to  be  accompHshed  by 
suitable  splinting.  The  form  of  splint  will  vary  with  the  particular  joint  affected, 
and,  again,  with  the  acuteness  of  the  inflammatory  processes  wlrich  may  mani- 
fest themselves  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Thus,  if  we  are  treating  hip- 
joint  disease  in  the  early  stage,  and  we  find  the  patient  to  be  suffeiing  from 
pain  and  that  the  temperature  is  elevated,  it  is  best  to  confine  that  patient 
to  bed  wliile  the  acute  symptoms  are  in  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided  and  the  disease  has  become  quies- 
cent, we  must  jjermit  the  patient  to  get  about  and  to  take  exercise.     It  is  ob- 
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vious  that  some  special  form  of  retentive  apparatus  which  may  bo  efficient 
while  the  patient  is  in  bed  may  be  of  little  value  while  the  patient  is  going 
about;  hence  it  may  Ix'  necessary  to  employ  different  methods  of  splinting  in 
the  two  cases.  Certain  forms  of  splint  which  we  shall  describe  later  are  of 
service  both  as  bed  splints  and  as  splints  with  which  the  patient  goes  about. 

An  important  principle  to  have  in  mind  when  we  thus  secure  a  limb  at  rest 
is  to  correct  at  the  same  time  any  faulty  position  of  the  limb  which  may  have 
been  assumed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  tuberculous  joints  may  become  stiff 
or  even  ankylosed  as  the  disease  progresses,  it  is  wise  to  see  that  rest  for  the 
articulation  is  secured  with  the  limh  in  such  an  attitude  that  should  stiffness 
occur  the  Hmb  will  be  fixed  in  the  position  which  will  subsequently  be  most 
serviceable.  Thus  the  ankle  should  be  splinted  so  tliat  the  foot  is  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  leg.  Flexion  at  the  hip  or  knee  must  be  corrected;  the  elbow 
should  be  flexed  and  the  forearm  placed  in  a  position  half  way  between  prona- 
tion and  supination,  etc. 

Many  different  materials  have  been  used  for  splinting  purposes.  Plaster 
of  Paris  is  of  great  service  and  may  be  used  extensively  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculous  arthritis.  The  knee  or  ankle  may  thus  be  most  efficiently. 
spUnted  by  encasing  it  in  plaster.  So,  too,  the  hip  may  be  fi.xed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  plaster  spica  (see  Fig.  269).  The  joints  of  the  upper  extremity 
may  also  be  secured  by  means  of  plaster  bandaging.  Special  sphnts  are  de- 
vised for  different  articulations  and  may  be  made  of  leather,  poroplastic  mate- 
rial," steel,  etc.  These  will  be  described  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  individ- 
ual joints. 

The  effect  of  rest  is  to  permit  a  subsidence  of  the  inflammation.  While 
in  the  broadest  sense  we  must  consider  inflammation  as  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  natm-e  to  repair  injui-ed  or  diseased  tissues,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  rest  is 
necessary  in  order  to  make  sure  that  inflammation  shall  not  lead  to  destructive 
processes.  The  effect  of  unrest  is  to  maintain  and  increase  the  inflammatory 
reaction,  and  we  knoAv  that  such  a  process  may  have  a  baneful  effect.  The 
exudate  may  be  excessive  and  the  wandering  cells  may  themselves  become  de- 
stroyed. We  have  already  seen  that  the  tuberculous  process  readily  invades 
tissue  wliich  has  become  the  seat  of  a  chronic  inflammation  and  in  which  there 
has  been  the  development  of  granulation  tissue  or  even  of  fibrous  tissue  (vide 
page  574) ;  and  so  it  becomes  necessary  to  keep  these  parts  at  rest  and  allow 
the  inflammation  to  subside.  Pain  is  an  excellent  splint  and  it  is  by  means  of 
this  symptom  that  nature  demands  rest  for  an  injured  and  inflamed  part,  but 
the  promptings  of  nature  are  frequently  not  sufficiently  urgent  in  this  regard 
in  tuberculous  disease,  and  therefore  we  must  the  more  be  on  our  guard  to  see 
that  rest  is  proA-ided. 

Traction. — This  is  merely  a  means  of  securing  rest  and  is  a  most  valuable 
one.     The  usual  way  of  securing  traction  in  the  lower  extremity  is  by  means 
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of  the  weight-and-pullev  apparatus  such  as  will  lie  illustrated  iu  describing  the 
methods  employed  in  deahng  with  the  individual  joints.  The  oliject  of  em- 
ploying traction  is  to  remove  the  cause  of  unrest,  which  is  produced  b}'  the 
tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  about  the  inflamed  joint.  Wlien  these  muscles 
contract  they  press  together  the  inflamed  articular  surfaces  and  thus  cause 
pain  and  maintain  the  inflammation.  Great  relief  is  experienced,  by  patients 
suffering  pain  in  a  tuberculous  joint,  when  traction  is  appUed.  The  amount 
of  weight  ncctl  not  lie  great:  the  constant  steady  traction  of  a  small  weight 
will  soon  tire  out  powerful  muscles  and  overcome  the  pressure  exercised  by 
their  contraction  upon  the  joint  surfaces.  Traction  is,  of  course,  of  most 
value  in  disease  of  bone  or  cartilage  and  is  not  so  notably  effective  in  s3Tio%aal 
disease,  although  it  has  a  beneficial  influence  here  too.  Traction,  also,  is  of 
ser\'ice  in  correcting  the  faulty  attitude  of  the  limb,  as  will  be  illustrated  more 
particularly  in  treatment  of  the  hip  and  Icnee. 

Counter-irrUalion . — The  action  of  a  counter-irritant  is  to  bring  about  a  re- 
flex contraction  of  the  vessels  in  the  inflamed  tissues.  Thus  a  blister  may  be 
appUed  over  an  inflamed  knee  with  good  effect;  the  superficial  vessels  are  di- 
lated visibly,  producing  a  reddening  of  the  skin,  and  the  deeper  vessels  are  con- 
tracted, and  thus  pain  is  reheved.  One  finds  in  tuberculous  arthritis  that  such 
measures  are  seldom  called  for,  as  the  inflammation  subsides  with  rest  and  ex- 
tension quite  satisfactorily. 

The  actual  cautery  has  been  usetl  for  counter-irritation  with  good  efl'cct  in 
tuberculous  disease,  more  particularly  in  the  hip,  the  shoulder,  and  the  si^ine. 

Scott's  dressing,  composed  of  compound  mercurial  ointment  spread  on 
chamois  leather,  is  cut  in  narrow  strips  and  applied  firmly,  say,  over  the  knee 
joint;  one  strij^  being  made  to  overlap  the  other,  as  is  done  in  strapping  a 
joint  in  the  orilinary  way.  This  dressing,  which  has  long  been  used  in  chronic 
inflammatory  processes  will  be  found  of  value  in  tuberculous  arthritis.  It 
combines  the  effect  of  a  counter-irritant  with  that  of  firm  pressure. 

Injection  of  Iodoform  Emulsion. — This  consists  of  the  injection  of  iodoform 
emulsion  in  glycerin  directly  into  the  joint  cavity.  The  method  of  its  employ- 
ment may  here  be  described,  as  it  has  been  so  widely  used.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  preparation  is  not  powerfully  antiseptic,  and  in  fact  the  iodo- 
form may  not  be  sterile;  consequently  great  care  must  be  taken  to  insure 
that  the  material  shall  be  sterile  before  it  is  used.  The  method  of  pre- 
paring it  recommended  by  Cheyne  is  as  follows:  The  iodoform  used  for  the 
emulsion  should  be  allowed  to  stand  submerged  in  a  five-per-cent  watery  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours,  the  bottle  being  frequently 
shaken  so  as  to  insure  the  free  access  of  the  acid  to  the  powder.  Instead  of 
using  glycerin  alone,  it  is  well  to  add  one  two-thousandth  part  of  perchloride 
of  mercury  to  it.  The  iodoform  is  strained  from  the  carbolic  acid,  and  is 
mixed  with  the  glycerin   in  the  jiroportion   of    ten   per  cent.     The  emulsion 
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should  he  put  in  a  sterilizcnl  hoi  lie  and  allowed  to  stand  for  another  twenty- 
four  hours  hefore  it  is  used. 

The  method  of  injection  consists  in  taking  a  syringe  of  suitahle  size, 
plunging  the  needle  directly  into  the  joint  cavitj-,  and  injecting  the  emulsion. 
Tlie  total  quantity  used  should  he  accurately  measured  because  there  may  be 
some  danger  of  causing  iodoform-poisoning  as  well  as  toxic  effects  from  the 
glycerin.  In  children,  from  one  to  four  drachms  may  be  safely  used,  and  in 
adults  as  much  as  half  an  ounce.  Part  of  the  material  may  be  advantageously 
injected  into  the  tliickened  synovial  membrane  at  several  points  as  well  as  into 
the  joint  cavity.  After  the  injection,  the  joint  swells  up  in  consequence  of  effu- 
sion into  it,  but  this  swelling  goes  down  in  two  or  three  days.  The  injection 
is  repeated  once  a  week  and  persevered  with  until  the  joint  has  sufficiently 
recovered,  or  until  it  becomes  evident  that  the  treatment  is  no  longer  doing  any 
good.  The  injection  of  iodoform  emulsion  into  tuberculous  joint  cavities  is  of 
doubtful  value  and  by  some  is  held  to  be  positively  injurious.  In  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  Toronto,  it  was  given  a  fair  trial,  but  is  now  no  longer  used. 

Operative  Measures. — The  treatment  of  joint  tuberculosis  by  operative 
means  constitutes  a  method  of  deahng  with  these  cases  which  occasionally  be- 
comes necessary.  Definitely  localized  tuberculous  deposits  in  bone  may  be 
excised.  Now  and  then  it  may  be  possible  to  remove  such  a  focus  in  the  articu- 
lar extremity  of  a  bone  without  opening  the  joint  cavity.  Excision  of  a  tuber- 
culous joint  is  sometimes  called  for,  or,  short  of  that,  the  joint  may  be  opened 
and  all  infected  tissue  carefully  dissected  away,  as  in  the  operation  called  "era- 
sion"  or  ''arthrectomy."  Amputation  is  rarely  called  for,  but  may  become 
necessary  where  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  save  the  Hmb  and  where  life  is 
endangered.  Where  septic  sinuses  exist,  these  must  be  dealt  with,  and 
tuberculous  abscesses  usually  demand  operative  interference.  The  indications 
for  operation  and  the  various  methods  suggested  wall  be  discus.sed  fully  in 
connection  \\'ith  the  various  joints. 

Local  Hyperamia  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent. — A  method  of  treatment  kno-\\Ti  as 
"the  Bier  treatment,"  because  introduced  by  Professor  Bier,  of  the  University 
of  Bonn,  is  one  in  wliich  hyperaemia  is  utilized  as  a  therapeutic  agent;  this  is 
mechanically  induced  by  stasis.  The  technique  of  this  procedure  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows:- A  so-called  "cured"'  or  elastic  woven  rubber  bandage  is  ap- 
plied around  the  hmb  above  the  affected  joint;  the  bandage  must  not  be  re- 
stricted to  a  hmited  area,  but  must  be  spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  limb,  the  reason  being  that  it  is  difficult  to  attain  the  desired  degree  of 
hypertemia  if  the  various  turns  of  the  bandage  cover  one  another  and  thus 
encircle  the  hmb  over  a  restricted  segment  only.  The  bandage  must  be  ap- 
plied firmly  enough  to  produce  a  vigorous  stasis  hyperemia.  The  subcutane- 
ous veins  distal  to  the  bandaged  part  will  swell  markedly,  the  skin  becomes 
bluish-red,  and  at  the  end  of  about  an  hour  a  slight  prickling  sensation  will  be 
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experienced  by  the  patient.  The  portion  of  the  limb  distal  to  the  affected 
joint  is  not  bandaged.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  bandage  should  be  appUed 
close  above  the  affected  joint ;  thus,  in  tuberculosis  of  the  -WTist  or  of  the  ankle 
joint,  the  bandage  may  be  apphed  aroimd  the  upper  arm  or  the  thigh  respectively 
if  for  any  reason  one  M-ould  rather  not  apply  it  immediately  above  the  joint. 
The  stasis  induced  should  never  produce  pain.  It  would  appear  that  in  some 
cases  pain  may  be  produced,  and,  if  so,  then  the  method  of  treatment  should 
be  abandoned,  as  it  is  likely  to  do  harm.  One  must  remember,  however,  that 
pain  may  be  caused  by  faulty  technique;  under  no  circumstances,  therefore, 
must  the  patient  be  allowed  to  suffer  pain  from  the  treatment.  Another  pre- 
caution to  bear  in  mind,  and  one,  too,  which  aids  us  in  determining  the  degree 
of  hypera-mia  to  be  attained,  is  that  the  temperature  of  the  limb  distal  to  the 
bandage  must  not  be  rendered  cold  by  the  process.  The  limb  must  not  be- 
come colder  to  the  touch  than  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  often  possible  to  induce  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  affected  limb; 
in  fact,  it  is  considered  most  favorable  if  the  temperature  of  the  affected  joint 
thus  rises  during  the  treatment.  The  bandage  must  not  be  applied  for  a  longer 
period  than  one  hour  daily.  The  duration  of  ti-catment  is  regulated  by  the 
progress  made  by  the  patient;  it  is  continued  until  pain  and  swelling  have 
disappeared  and  until  free  movement  of  the  joint  is  attained — until,  in  fact,  a 
cure  is  effected.  Most  of  these  cases  of  tuberculous  arthritis  require  treatment 
that  extends  over  some  months;  it  is  not  unusual  to  continue  it  for  a  year  or 
even  longer.  Frequent  intermissions  of  treatment  of,  say,  eight  days  are  found 
advisable.  If  a  tuberculous  abscess  exists  when  the  patient  is  put  under  treat- 
ment, it  is  opened  and  the  pus  evacuated,  and  from  one  to  three  days  must 
elapse  before  sta.sis  h3'pera>mia  is  instituted.  Should  such  an  abscess  develop 
during  treatment  it  is  evacuated  and  the  treatment  postponed  for  a  few  days. 
Should  the  tuberculous  al)scess  be  of  large  size,  it  is  well  to  wait  until  the 
wound  has  healtd  Ijcfore  producing  the  hypergemia.  Sinuses  frequently  close 
under  the  treatment;  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  sequestra  of  bone,  which 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  persistence  of  sinuses.  Tuberculous  ulcers,  too,  it  is 
claimed,  improve  under  treatment.  The  joints  are  not  kept  at  rest  during 
treatment;  on  the  contrary,  the  patients  are  encouraged  to  use  the  affected 
joints  as  long  as  there  is  no  pain.  'Wliile  pain  persists,  however,  it  is  pru- 
dent to  keep  the  joints  at  rest.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  stated  that 
some  degree  of  caution  should  be  used  so  that  the  patients  may  not  strain 
the  affected  joints  by  heavy  work;  walking,  in  affections  of  the  lower  extrem- 
ity, is  often  possible  without  discomfort,  and  then  should  be  encouraged  in 
moderation;  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  production  of  flat-foot  in 
diseased  tarsus.  Exercise  is  not  permitted  while  there  exist  tuberculous  ulcers, 
abscesses,  or  sinuses.  By  such  means  it  is  claimed  that  this  form  of  treat- 
ment results  in  the  preservation  of  functionally  useful  joints,  while  other  con- 
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servative  forms  of  treatment  in  which  rest  is  essential  bring  about  a  cure  with 
the  joint  stiff  and  functionally  useless.  In  a  certain  i)roportion  of  cases  it  would 
appear  that  the  Bier  treatment  is  unsuitable,  and,  when  improvement  does 
not  take  place  after  a  fair  trial,  then  this  method  of  treatment  should  be  aban- 
doned. It  is  also  useless  to  attempt  this  treatment  where  cases  come  under 
observation  with  such  a  degree  of  deformity  that  resection  is  necessary.  Fui-ther, 
the  Bier  treatment  should  not  be  attempted  in  the  presence  of  very  large  tuber- 
culous abscesses,  or  where  there  is  hydrops  articuli. 

It  is  claimed  that  by  the  Bier  treatment  certain  very  definite  results  are 
attained  which  have  a  beneficent  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  case.  In  the 
first  place,  the  analgesic  effect  is  most  striking  and  of  importance  as  a  feature 
of  the  clinical  course,  affording  much  rehef  to  the  patient.  A  further  effect  of 
the  hyperanuia  is  rapidly  to  diminish  and  abolish  pain.  Witliin  an  hour  this 
result  is  often  attained.  The  abolition  of  pain,  in  turn,  prevents  the  reflex  con- 
traction of  muscles,  and  the  joint  becomes  mobile  and  is  no  longer  fixed.  De- 
formity due  to  faulty  position  and  ankylosis  is  thus  prevented. 

Hypertpmia,  too,  is  said  to  have  a  bactericidal  effect.  This  is  explained  in 
a  variety  of  ways:  (a)  It  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  increased  number  of 
leucocytes  leading  to  a  destruction  of  the  bacteria  through  their  agency;  (6)  the 
products  of  the  metaboUsm  of  the  bacteria  may  be  retained,  and  thus  self-de- 
struction is  brought  about  (a  sort  of  tuberculin  effect):  (c)  it  may  be  through 
a  concentration  of  the  bactericidal  power  of  the  blood  at  the  seat  of  the  infec- 
tion ;  (d)  the  blood  may  be  more  actively  bactericidal  because  of  its  increased 
alkalinity;  (e)  lastly,  it  may  be  that  Wright's  theory  as  to  the  increase  of  the 
opsonic  index  may  be  explanatory  of  the  effects  ]3roduced  upon  the  bacteri- 
cidal quahty  of  the  blood  under  such  conditions.  There  is,  too,  an  absorptive 
effect  produced  by  hypera^mia.  This  is  most  noticeable  in  the  active  hyper- 
semia  which  is  produced  by  hot  air ;  this  will  rapidly  remove  the  cedema,  which 
is  temporarily  induced  by  passive  hypersemia  in  the  Bier  treatment  of  tuber- 
culous joints:  further,  not  only  does  the  oedema  sukside  after  the  bandaging 
treatment,  but  absorption  occurs,  so  that  the  swelling  which  was  present  before 
treatment  was  initiated  disappears.  Bier  would  have  us  beUeve  that  there  is  a 
solvent  action  produced,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  diseased  granulations  and 
the  adhesions  in  the  stiff  joint  are  converted  into  substances  soluble  in  water 
and  are  then  absorbed  by  the  blood.  Lastly,  a  nutritive  effect  is  produced  by 
hyperaemia.  Regeneration  of  tissue  is  promoted  by  both  active  and  passive 
hypersemia.  These  regenerative  effects  can  be  observed  by  comparing  a  ski- 
agraph taken  after  treatment  with  one  taken  before  treatment  was  laegun.  In 
the  latter  the  outlines  of  the  bones  are  indefinite  and  indistinct  and  their 
shadows  light,  while  in  the  former  these  outlines  are  much  improved ;  they  be- 
come distinct  and  definite  and  the  shadows  more  dense. 

The  Tvherculin  Treatment. — The  treatment  of  tuberculous  arthritis  bv  means 
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of  Wright's  opsonic  index  and  Koch's  tubercidiu  promises  to  constitute  an 
important  addition  to  scientific  surgery.  The  basis  upon  which  the  treat- 
ment by  Wright's  method  is  carried  out  must  be  referred  to  in  order  that 
the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  treatment  may  be  understood.  Wright  and 
Douglas,  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  London,  studied  the  phenomenon  of  pha- 
gocytosis in  1903.  They  foimd  that  leucocytes  separated  from  the  blood 
stream  and  suspended  in  a  neutral  medium  were  incapable  of  any  phagocytic 
action  when  mixed  -n-ith  an  emulsion  of  staphylococci,  but  the  addition  of  blood 
plasma  or  blood  serum  had  the  effect  of  immediately  inducing  phagocytosis. 
These  results  showed  that  the  leucocyte  itself  was  incapable  of  phagocytosis, 
except  in  the  presence  of  blood  serum  or  blood  plasma.  By  special  methods 
of  experiment  they  determined  that  the  blood  plasma  contained  an  element 
which  acted  upon  the  micro-organisms  and  so  affected  them  that  the  leuco- 
cytes were  now  able  to  destroy  them  by  phagocytosis.  The  substance  in  the 
plasma  which  thus  prepares  the  micro-organism  for  the  action  of  the  leucocyte 
was  called  an  "opsonin"  (from  opsono,  I  cater  for,  I  prepare  victuals  for). 
Tlie  opsonins  are  supposed  to  be  carried  in  the  lymph  stream  to  the  bacteria 
which  have  invaded  the  tissues,  and  there  the  opsonins  chemically  combine 
vdth  the  bacteria.  It  is  only  after  the  bacteria  have  combined  Vfith  the  op- 
sonins that  the  leucocyte  is  capable  of  carrying  on  its  role  of  acti\'ity  in  the 
phenomena  of  phagocytosis.  Tlie  leucocyte  does  not  appear,  therefore,  to  as- 
sume the  active  role  in  phagocytosis  that  had  previously  been  assigned  to  it. 
Urwick  takes  an  advanced  view  when  he  states  that  "  their  use  may  be  compared 
to  the  use  of  culture  media  in  bactericidal  experiments  to  estimate  the  number 
of  bacteria  which  have  been  destroyed." 

If  normal  serum  is  heated  to  60°  C.  for  ten  minutes  the  opsonins  are  com- 
pletely destroyed.  It  has  been  shoxvn  that  the  opsonins  are  distinct  from  bac- 
teriolysins.  agglutinins,  and  antitoxins.  The  opsonins  also  have  a  high  degree  of 
specificity;  thus  the  blood  of  a  person  may  contain  half  the  quantity  of  opsonins 
necessary  to  combat  effectively  a  tuberculous  affection,  e.g.,  a  tuberculous  cysti- 
tis, and  j'et  contain  a  normal  amount  of  opsonins  that  have  to  do  vrith  an  inva- 
sion of  staphylococci  such  as  causes  furunculosis.  (Ross.)  It  would  appear  that 
the  phagocytic  action  of  the  leucocyte  is  a  constant  factor.  Thus  leucocytes 
separated  from  the  plasma  of  an  immunized  indi^^dual  would  show  the  same  de- 
gree of  phagocytic  action  when  mixed  u-ith  an  emulsion  of  staph3'lococci  as 
would  the  leucocytes  similarly  separated  from  the  blood  of  a  normal  individual. 
But  should  one  add  the  serum  of  an  immunized  indi\adual  to  the  mixture  of 
leucocytes  and  staphylococci,  then  the  amount  of  phagocytosis  would  be  one-half 
greater  than  that  which  would  take  place  were  the  serum  of  a  normal  patient 
substituted  for  that  of  the  serum  of  an  immunized  patient.  So  far  as  we 
can  tell  at  present,  plasma  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  "quaUty"  of  the 
leucocyte.  (Ross.)  It  appears  that  the  degree  of  phagocytic  activity  of  the 
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leucocyte  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  o])sonins  present  in  the 
plasma. 

The  application  of  these  facts  to  the  practical  treatment  of  tuberculous 
affections  is  brought  about  by  determining  the  opsonic  power  of  the  patient's 
blood,  and  then  using  therapeutic  means  to  increase  that  power  and  thus  aug- 
ment the  bactericidal  quality  of  the  blood. 

The  technique  employed  by  Wright  is  as  follows:  We  must  first  of  all  ob- 
tain equal  quantities  of — 

(a)  The  patient's  serum. 

(b)  Blood  corpuscles  washed  in  a  solution  of  one-half  per  cent  sodium  cit- 
rate in  normal  salt  solution. 

(c)  An  emulsion  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

A  drop  or  two  of  blood  from  the  patient  will  be  sufficient  to  give  us  the 
necessary  quantity  of  serum.  The  source  of  the  corpuscles  may  or  may  not 
be  from  the  patient ,  they  may  be  dra^A•n  from  a  healthy  person ;  the  result  will 
be  the  same,  for  reasons  which  we  have  ali'eady  explained.  Equal  quantities 
of  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  are  drawn  up  into  a  capillary  pipette;  this  is  sealed  and 
placed  in  an  incubator  for  twenty  minutes  at  37°  C. ;  films  are  made  of  the  mixt- 
ure, and  these  are  stained  in  the  ordinary  way  for  tubercle  bacilli.  The  aver- 
age number  of  tubercle  bacilli  ingested  by  each  polynuclear  white  corpuscle 
is  then  calculated  by  counting  a  definite  series  of  these,  and  the  figure  thus 
obtained  gives  us  an  index  of  the  phagocytic  activity  of  the  leucocytes.  In 
order  to  institute  a  standard  for  comparison  we  nuist  carry  out  another  experi- 
ment, substituting,  however,  the  serum  of  a  normal  individual  for  that  obtained 
from  the  patient.  Thus,  we  obtain  what  is  called  the  "phagocytic  index"  of 
the  patient,  and  we  compare  it  with  the  "normal  phagocytic  index"  of  a  normal 
individual.  For  example,  the  average  number  of  bacilli  found  in  the  tuber- 
culous patient  imder  observation  may  be  2  (phagocytic  index)  and  that  in 
the  normal  individual  4  (normal  phagocytic  index);  the  actual  ratio  being 
2  :  4,  or  0.5  : 1.0.  We  would  then  speak  of  1.0  as  the  normal  "opsonic  index" 
and  0.5  as  the  "opsonic  index"  of  the  tuberculous  patient. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  standard  serum  and  the  serum  from  the  patient 
must  be  withdrawn  within  a  few  hours  of  the  same  time,  because  the  opsonic 
power  of  serum  after  it  has  been  withdra^\ii  from  the  body  gradually  dimin- 
ishes. 

In  localized  infections  the  opsonic  index  is  found  to  be  below  noi-mal,  but 
in  systemic  infections  the  opsonic  index  is  a  variable  factor — at  one  time  low, 
at  another  high.  Thus  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  opsonic  index  has  been 
frequently  observed,  as,  say,  1.6,  and  a  few  days  later,  0.5.  On  the  other 
hand,  take  such  a  localized  affection  as  tuberculous  lymph  nodes  in  the  neck, 
or  a  tuberculous  hip  joint,  and  the  opsonic  index  will  be  low  continuously. 

The  practical  application  of  these  facts  to  the  treatment  of  tuberculous 
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arthritis  consists  in  employing  measures  to  increase  the  opsonic  index  and 
maintain  it  at  a  high  level,  so  as  thus  to  augment  the  bactericidal  quahty  of  the 
blood  liy  increasing  the  number  of  opsonins  in  the  serum.  The  way  in  which 
Wright  attains  tliis  end  is  by  inoculatuig  the  patient  with  dead  micro-organ- 
isms of  the  same  species  as  that  maintaining  the  disease.  The  vaccine  used 
in  tuberculosis  is  Tuberculin  T.  R.,  ^^•hich  is  made  from  the  finely  triturated 
bodies  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  inoculation  of  a  bacterial  vaccine  into  the  tissues 
has  been  described  by  Wright  in  the  following  terms : 

1st.  Upon  the  inoculation  of  the  vaccine  there  supervenes  a  pei'iod  of  in- 
toxication which  is  characterized  by  a  decline  in  the  antibacterial  power  of 
the  blood.  This  "negative  phase"  is  more  or  less  accentuated  or  prolonged 
according  as  a  larger  or  smaller  dose  of  the  vaccine  is  inoculated.  In  the  foi'mer 
case  the  "negati\-e  phase"  may  disclose  itself  to  clinical  observation  by  a  tem- 
perature reaction  and  constitutional  disturbance.  In  the  latter  case  the  "nega- 
tive phase"  may  be  quite  unaccompanied  by  clinical  symptoms. 

2d.  Upon  the  "negative  phase"  there  follows  a  "positive  phase."  This 
phase,  whose  characteristic  feature  is  an  increase  in  the  antibacterial  power  of 
the  blood,  corresponds  to  a  period  of  increased  resistance.  There  is  asso- 
ciated in  many  cases  with  the  climax  of  the  "positive  phase"  a  sense  of  in- 
creased physical  vigor  and  a  very  profound  feeling  of  well-being. 

3d.  After  the  negative  phase  (which  Wright  has  called  the  "ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  of  immunity")  the  blood  may  be  maintained  for  a  variable  period 
(after  tubercle  inoculation,  occasionally  for  as  long  as  a  month)  at  a  somewhat 
higher  level  of  antibacterial  power  than  before  inoculation.  Or — and  this,  in 
connection  with  inoculation  with  tubercle  vaccine,  is  a  more  constant  event 
— the  antibacterial  power  may  over  and  over  again  fall  back,  after  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  to  the  level  at  which  it  stood  anteriorly  to  inoculation. 

A  study  of  these  results  suggests  a  plausible  theory  which  has  been  put 
forward  to  explain  the  fact  that  in  localized  tuberculous  affections  the  opsonic 
index  is  continuously  low,  while  in  general  tuberculosis  the  opsonic  index  shows 
great  fluctuations.  In  the  generalized  affection  we  find  that  the  tuberculous 
patient  is  constantly  inoculating  himself;  there  are  from  time  to  time  a  greater 
absorption  of  toxins  and  a  greater  stimulus  to  the  production  of  protective 
substances  in  the  blood.  This  "auto-inoculation"  in  its  immediate  effect  pro- 
duces a  negative  phase,  as  in  the  inoculation  artificially  produced,  but  it  too 
has  the  positive  phase  succeeding  the  negative  and  resulting  in  the  production 
of  a  high  opsonic  index.  Thus  in  these  cases  of  systemic  tuberculous  affections 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  fluctuation  in  the  opsonic  power  of  the  blood  due  to 
the  conveyance  of  bacterial  elements  into  the  blood  in  irregularly  interspaced 
doses.  On  the  other  hand,  in  localized  affections  the  opsonic  power  is  con- 
stantly low,  and  this  is  accounted  foi-  by  assuming  that  a  low  opsonic  index 
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existed  prior  to  the  tuberculous  infection;  then,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
lesion  is  localized,  there  is  not  the  same  conveyance  of  bacterial  elements  into 
the  blood  that  there  is  in  the  generalized  affection,  and  hence  auto-inoculation 
does  not  take  place,  and  the  opsonic  index  remains  continuously  low.  AVright 
utilizes  this  theory  to  explain  why  it  is  that  many  localized  tuberculous  affec- 
tions do  not  tend  to  get  well,  but  are  of  almost  indefinite  duration,  as  is  the  case, 
e.g.,  in  lupus. 

These  considerations  and  the  conclusions  therefrom  may  otherwise  be  ex- 
pressed by  stating  that  an  increased  opsonic  power  is  to  be  expected  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  has  been  an  active  response,  on  the  part  of  the  machinery 
of  immunization,  to  the  stimulus  of  infection;  and  a  decreased  opsonic  power 
is  to  be  expected  in  individuals  in  whom  there  is  an  inherent  deficiency  in 
opsonic  power  or  in  whom  the  machinery  is  becoming  exhausted.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  the  opsonic  power  high  in  acute  affections,  even  in  localized  dis- 
ease. The  following  table  from  Urwick's  statistics  shows  the  lo\\'  index  in  tuber- 
culous joint  disease.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  acute  cases  Nos.  1  and  2  showed 
a  high  opsonic  power : 

Opsonic 
No.     Age.  Disease.  Power. 

1.  5         Acute  tuberculous  disease  of  the  hip,  duration  1  month 1.20 

2.  S         Acute  tuberculous  knee    1.30 

3.  18         Tuberculous  caries  of  the  spine  with  abscesses  for  many  years 80 

4.  13         Chronic  tuberculous  disease  of  the  hip  joint,  duration  13  months  .30 

5.  8         Psoas  abscess,  duration  18  months .40 

6.  28         Psoas  abscess,  duration  2  years .80 

7.  8         Chronic  tuberculous  disease  of  the  hip  joint,  duration  4  years .  .  .80 

8.  68         Tuberculous  disease  of  the  elbow  joint,  duration  6  months ..50 

9.  4         Acute  tuberculous  disease  of  the  ankle  joint 80 

The  explanation  of  the  high  opsonic  index  in  certain  of  the  acute  cases  of 
localized  affections  is  doubtless  found  in  the  greater  absorption  of  toxins  which 
occurs  in  such  cases,  this  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  the  production  of  opsonins 
in  the  blood.  In  the  acute  case.  No.  9,  the  machinery  of  immunization  was 
probably  overtaxed  and  exliausted. 

An  important  observation  must  be  made  regarding  the  cumulative  effect 
produced  by  the  inoculation  of  bacterial  vaccines.  Cumulation  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  negative  phase  is  always  produced ;  Isut  in  inoculation  in  tuberculosis 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  cumulation  in  the  direction  of  the  positive 
phase.  (Wright.)  For  this  reason  Wright  is  content  to  treat  each  inoculation 
in  tuberculosis  as  an  independent  event.  In  ^^ew  of  the  fact  that  cumulation  in 
the  direction  of  the  negative  phase  is  a  constant  factor,  it  is  essential  to  have 
frequent  examinations  made  of  the  patient's  opsonic  power  during  inoculation 
treatment.  Obviously,  serious  harm  may  be  done  if  this  caution  is  not  ob- 
served. For  example,  the  negative  phase  after  tubercuHn  may  last  ten  days 
and  from  clinical  symptoms  and  signs  we  get  no  evidence  of  this.     If  in  such 
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a  case  a  second  inoculation  is  given  during  the  negative  phase,  evil,  and  not  gootl, 
will  result.  In  every  case,  therefore,  examine  the  blood  before  inoculation. 
(Urwick.) 

We  are  dealing  in  tliis  article  with  the  treatment  of  joint  tuberculosis,  i.e., 
localized  tuberculous  affections.  Wright's  dictum  regarding  such  is  that  in 
the  treatment  of  localized  affections  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  opsonic  power 
of  the  blood  and  to  keep  it  at  a  high  level,  and  to  bring  the  antibacterial  lymph 
into  contact  with  the  organisms  in  the  local  lesion.  The  principles  underly- 
ing this  treatment  have  been  outlined  by  him  as  follows: 

1st.  The  tuberculo-opsonic  power  of  the  blood  in  these  cases  appears  to 
be  uniformly  inferior  to  that  of  the  normal  blood. 

2d.  The  immunizing  stimuli  which  are  required  for  raising  the  opsonic  power 
and  for  maintaining  it  at  a  high  level  here  make  default. 

3d.  The  tubercle  bacilli  are  cultivating  themselves  in  the  focus  of  infection 
under  conditions  which  are  much  more  favorable  to  their  growth  than  those 
which  obtain  in  the  case  of  the  circulating  blood. 

4th.  An  increase  of  the  opsonic  power  of  the  blood  can  be  achieved  antl 
maintained  by  the  inoculation  of  a  series  of  appropriately  adjusted  and  inter- 
spaced doses  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

5th.  We  have  at  our  disposal  methods  by  which  we  may  increase  the  lymph 
flow  through  the  focus  or  foci  of  infection  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  the  anti- 
bacterial element  of  the  blood  into  application  uijon  the  invading  bacteria. 

The  material  used  for  inoculation  is  Tubercuhn  T.  R.,  and  certain  precau- 
tions must  be  employed  in  regulating  the  dose.  Wright  advises  that  the  dose 
to  begin  with  should  be  0.001  mg.  The  dose  must  be  small  because  of  the 
danger  of  producing  a  prolonged  negative  phase  which  would  be  the  result 
were  too  much  tuberculin  given.  The  dose  may  be  increased  to,  say,  4^0" 
mg.  Tliese  doses  refer  to  the  weight  in  milligrammes  of  the  tubercle  powder. 
The  machinery  of  immunization  may  be  brought  into  action  by  a  very  small 
dose,  and  this  may  be  very  easily  overtaxed,  so  that  one  must  use  the  smallest 
dose  that  will  produce  a  satisfactory  response.  (Wright.)  In  the  case  of  an 
inoculation  which  is  successful,  the  opsonic  power  is  raised  and  is  maintained 
at  a  higher  level.  The  ultimate  result  depends  on  the  correct  interspacing  of 
appropriate  doses  of  vaccine.  The  dose  is  to  be  repeated  when  the  effect  of 
the  first  inoculation  is  passing  off,  as  indicated  in  a  decline  of  the  opsonic  in- 
dex ;  and  the  dose  is  to  be  increased  only  when  the  previous  inoculation  has . 
failed  to  evoke  a  satisfactory  response.  The  effect  of  a  second  inoculation 
given  when  the  positive  phase  is  at  its  height  will  be  to  raise  the  opsonic  power 
to  a  still  higher  level,  but  the  effect  of  a  second  inoculation  given  during  the 
negative  phase  v.iW  be  to  reduce  still  further  the  opsonic  power,  already  re- 
duced by  the  first  inoculation.  In  both  cases  the  effect  of  the  inoculation 
may  be  cumulative ;   in  the  former  case  it  is  always  so  in  the  direction  of  in- 
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creased  resistance,  and  in  the  latter  in  the  direction  of  diminished  resistance  to 
bacterial  im-asion.  With  each  dose  the  negative  phase  should  become  less 
jjronounced;  if  it  Ijecomes  more  j)r()n()unced  the  dose  is  too  large.  The  posi- 
tive phase  following  inoculation  may  last  a  long  time;  thus  a  positive  phase 
lasting  two  months  has  followed  the  inoculation  of  -jio  mg.  (Urwick.)  To 
repeat  too  soon  only  cuts  short  the  positive  phase  and  induces  an  accentuated 
negative  phase. 

In  addition  to  the  means  here  employed  for  raising  the  opsonic  power  of 
the  blood,  it  is  possible  to  utilize  methods  wliich  send  a  stream  of  the  anti- 
bacterial lymph  through  the  focus  of  disease.  Wright  instances  the  empirical 
methods  in  vogue  which  apparently  acted  in  this  way  in  producing  their  be- 
neficent effects:  the  old-fashioned  poultice,  Bier's  method  of  obstructing  the 
circulation,  the  use  of  ruJicfacients  and  iodine,  the  z-rays,  radium,  or  radiant 
heat.  All  these,  according  to  Wright,  had  the  effect  indicated.  They  may  be 
used  intelligently  along  with  the  inoculation  treatment.  In  fact,  if  not  used 
intelligently  they  may  do  harm,  and  not  good.  The  following  considerations 
suggested  by  Wright  illustrate  the  principles  which  he  would  have  us  consider 
in  employing  such  adjuncts  to  the  inoculation  treatment: 

(a)  Doucliing  a  bacterial  nidus  mth  lymph  of  low  antibacterial  properties 
is  not  unassociated  with  risk  (e.g.,  general  infection  might  follow). 

(/))  Douching  a  bacterial  nidus  with  lymph  is  best  after  raising  its  anti- 
bacterial pi-operties  by  auto-  or  artificial  inoculation. 

(c)  An  ampler  lymph  stream  may  be  attained  after  decalcifying  agents 
(e.g.,  citric  acid)  have  reduced  the  coagulabiUty  of.  the  blood. 

(d)  The  injection  of  decalcifying  agents  dissolved  in  concentrated  sugar  or 
salt  solution  into  discharging  sinuses  may  possibly  be  found  useful  in  increas- 
ing the  irrigation  of  such  sinuses  by  lymph. 

(e)  If  the  Finsen  light  acts  by  determining  lymph  to  the  seat  of  infection, 
then  this  result  might  be  accomplished  by  cheaper  and  less  laborious  methods. 
Wright  suggests  the  use  of  hot  steriUzed  sand  for  the  purpose,  this  being  consid- 
ered a  very  inexpensive  and  convenient  method  of  determining  a  blood  stream 
to  any  region  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  For  the  sterilization  of  sand  Wright 
gives  the  following  instructions:  Place  the  sand  in  a  saucepan  over  the  fire, 
having  previously  stirred  in  a  number  of  small  pieces  of  white  paper.  Con- 
tinue the  stirring  until,  with  the  attainment  of  a  temperature  of  200°  C,  the 
pieces  of  paper  have  all  turned  brown. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  theories  promulgated  by  Wright,  we  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  beneficial  effects  which  may  follow  operation  for  tuberculous 
disease,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  surgeon  has  only  partially  succeeded 
in  removing  the  focus  of  disease.  This  phase  of  the  question  is  dealt  with  by 
Wright  when  he  says,  regarding  operations,  that  "  they  may  be  followed  by  the 
whole  train  of  events  which  we  have  learned  to  associate  with  the  inoculation 
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of  a  bacterial  vaccine."  So,  too,  he  claims  that  exercise  may  be  an  active  agent 
in  connection  with  the  jjroduction  of  immunity,  and  massage  may  produce 
effects  similar  to  that  of  inoculation. 


II.  TUBERCULOSIS    OF    INDIMDUAL    BONES    AND    JOINTS. 

Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull.— T/ic  mastoid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone  is  more  frequently  the  site  of  tuberculous  disease  than  any 
other  bone  of  the  skull.  Its  appearance  there  is  associated  with  disease  of  the 
middle  ear.  Pyogenic  infection  is  prone  to  occur,  and  then  serious  complications 
may  result  from  extension  of  the  septic  processes  to  the  lateral  sinus  or  the 
meninges  of  the  brain;  abscess  in  the  brain  may  have  its  origin  in  such  a  process. 

The  subject  of  tuberculous  invasion  of  the  mastoid  does  not  require  extended 
reference  here,  as  it  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  article  relating  to  surgical  diseases 
of  the  ear. 

The  flat  bones  of  the  skull  are  occasionally,  though  rarely,  the  seat  of  tuber- 
culous disease,  and  a  nmuber  of  cases  are  now  on  record.  The  bones  most  fre- 
quently affected  are  those  of  the  cranial  vault,  the  frontal,  the  parietals,  and 
the  occipital.  Headache  is  complained  of,  and  there  is  local  swelling  with 
tenderness  on  pressm'e  over  the  affected  area.  Sooner  or  later  fluctuation  is 
found,  as  the  result  of  the  development  of  a   chronic  abscess. 

These  bones  are  most  commonly  involved  in  young  adults,  and,  as  a  rule, 
there  is,  at  the  same  time,  tuberculous  disease  in  other  bones  in  the  body. 
Thus  in  a  case,  which  was  reported  by  the  author,  and  in  which  there  was 
perforation  of  the  parietal  bone  by  tuberculous  disease,  there  were  six  tuber- 
culous lesions  in  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  in  adcUtion  to  the  one  in  the  skull. 

The  cUsease  may  begm  as  a  periostitis  that  soon  develops  into  a  superficial 
caries,  but  it  is  apparently  more  common  for  it  to  originate  in  the  diploe. 
Caseation  and  suppuration  result,  or  small  sequestra  may  be  formed.  These  are 
usually  about  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean.  Perforation  of  the  bone  commonly 
occurs  as  the  result  of  a  neci'otic  process  extending  through  the  entire  tliick- 
ness  of  the  bone.     The  inner  table  of  the  bone  may  be  extensivelj^  affected. 

When  an  abscess  forms  it  may  come  to  the  surface  externally,  or  it  may  ex- 
tend beneath  the  dura  mater,  separating  it  from  the  bone.  Such  cases  have,  in 
their  progress,  been  associated  with  symptoms  indicative  of  pressure  upon  the 
brain.  When  a  perforation  exists  the  pulsation  of  the  brain  may  be  transmitted 
to  the  pus  of  the  abscess.  If  the  abscess  opens,  and  mixed  infection  occurs, 
then  a  septic  condition  will  be  induced,  with  continued  suppuration.  A  probe 
introduced  into  such  a  sinus  will  impinge  upon  bare  bone  in  a  condition  of 
caries,  or  it  may  pass  through  a  perforated  bone  into  tuberculous  material 
which  has  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater. 
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There  may  be  a  single  focus  or  there  may  be  several  foci  in  one  heme,  or, 
again,  several  bones  may  be  the  seat  of  disease. 

The  disease  with  wliich  this  condition  is  apt  to  be  confused  is  syphilis.  The 
history  of  the  development  of  the  disease  may  aid  us,  but  it  is  sometimes  impos- 
sible to  establish  a  diagnosis  with  certainty  until  an  abscess  forms  or  operation 
is  undertaken,  when  the  microscopic  finding  will  demonstrate  the  true  nature 
of  the  disease. 

The  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  these  conditions  depends  upon  the  stage 
of  the  disease  at  which  the  individual  case  comes  under  observation.  If  an 
abscess  has  formed  and  is  not  yet  open,  one  should  incise  it  and  evacuate  its 
contents,  remove  the  diseased  bone  by  curette  or  chisel,  or,  if  necessary, 
by  trephine,  and  then  endeavor  to  get  the  wound  to  heal  by  primary  union. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  septic  conditions  exist,  one  must  establish  efficient  drainage 
after  removal  of  sequestra  and  all  tuberculous  tissue.  It  is  usually  very  easy  to 
separate  the  sequestra,  and  in  that  particular  the  tuberculous  sequestrum  of 
the  skull  differs  from  the  syphilitic  sequestrum,  as  the  latter  is  usur.lly  firmly 
held  in  position  by  the  condensed  bone  which  surroimds  it. 

The  outlook  in  these  cases  is  not  at  all  favorable;  the  disea.se  is  usually 
part  of  an  extensive  and  serious  involvement  of  bone  in  different  parts  of 
the  skeleton.  Even  should  recovery  eventually  take  place  the.se  patients  do 
not  improve  rapidly,  but,  as  a  rule,  are  subject  to  frequent  recurrences;  and, 
in  all  probability,  .several  operations  will  be  required  before  the  disease  is  finally 
eradicated.  A  noticeable  feature  of  these  cases  is  the  somewhat  remarkable 
manner  in  which,  after  recovery  has  taken  place,  the  gaps  in  the  skull  fill  in 
with  new  bone  formation. 

The  bones  of  the  face  are  more  frequently  the  seat  of  tuberculous  disease  than 
are  the  flat  bones  of  the  vault  of  the  cranium.  The  superior  maxilla  near  the 
orbital  margin  is  occasionally  the  .seat  of  a  tuberculous  periostitis  that  results  in 
caries  of  the  bone  and  the  formation  of  a  chronic  abscess.  Similar  trouble  has 
developed  in  the  malar  and  in  the  nasal  bones.  The  author  has  had  under 
observation  a  lad  eight  years  of  age,  who,  while  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of 
the  tarsus,  developed  caries  of  the  malar  bone. 

The  lower  jaw  has  been  the  seat  of  tuberculous  disease.  It  usually  mani- 
fests itself  near  the  angle,  where  a  chronic  swelling  and  subsequently  a  tuber- 
culous abscess  may  develop.  At  least  one  case  is  on  record  where  spontaneous 
fracture  of  the  jaw  occurred  at  the  seat  of  a  tuberculous  lesion. 

The  treatment  of  these  manifestations  of  tuberculosis  in  the  facial  bones 
consists  in  operations  carried  out  for  the  removal  of  the  disease;  for 
this  purpose  the  methods  advocated  for  the  removal  of  similar  foci  else- 
where and  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  abscess  and  fistulse  may  be  employed. 
iVule  p.  677.) 

Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Temporo-Maxillary  Joint.— Tuberculous  disease 
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of  this  articulation  is  not  of  common  occurrence.  Marsh  records  two  cases  in 
which  a  tuberculous  periostitis  of  the  external  aspect  of  the  ascending  ramus 
of  the  jaw  made  its  way  into  the  temporo-maxillary  joint.  In  one  of  these 
there  had  formed  a  large  collection  of  pus  which  extended  from  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  to  the  zygoma.  Wlien  this  was  opened  the  surface  of  the  jaw  was 
found  to  be  bare,  and  a  probe  passed  readily  into  the  interior  of  the  joint. 
The  patient  was  a  boy  ten  years  of  age ;  he  ultimately  recovered,  but  the 
movement  of  the  jaw  on  that  side  was  much  impaired. 

Marsh  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  tuberculous  disease  of  this  joint 
may  occur  secondarily  to  middle-ear  disease ;  suppuration  finding  its  way  from 
the  tympanum  through  the  fissure  of  Glaser  into  the  joint. 

The  use  of  counter-irritants  may  be  of  service  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. When  abscesses  form,  they  should  be  opened  and  treated  by  appropriate 
methods  already  described. 

Ankylosis  very  conmionly  occurs  as  the  result  of  disease  in  this  articulation, 
and  the  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  operate  for  its  relief.  Under  such  circum- 
stances resection  of  the  joint  becomes  necessary. 

Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Clavicle  and  the  Scapula.— These  bones  are 
rarely  affi'Cted  with  tuberculous  disease.  Accortling  to  Cheyne  the  clavicle 
is  most  frecjuently  affected  at  the  acromial  end,  and  most  connnonly  the  dis- 
ease is  an  extension  from  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula.  Disease  of  the 
sternal  end  and  of  the  sterno-clavicular  joint  has  also  been  recorded. 

The  disease  may  manifest  itself  as  a  chronic  periostitis  or  as  an  osteomyelitis; 
if  the  latter  is  present  there  develops  a  conchtion  similar  to  that  described  as 
"spina  ventosa"  in  the  foot  or  hand. 

The  glenoid  cavity  and  the  neck  of  the  scapula  may,  as  will  be  seen  farther 
on,  be  involved  in  a  tuberculous  arthritis  of  the  shoulder.  Apart  from  this 
the  scapula  is  rarely  affected  with  tuberculous  disease.  The  acromion  process, 
however,  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  a  primary  deposit,  and,  as  already  stated, 
this  may  spread  to  the  clavicle  and  infect  it  secondarily. 

No  special  reference  to  the  treatment  of  these  conditions  is  necessary,  as 
the  methods  of  dealing  with  caseous  deposits  elsewhere  indicated  should  be 
employed  here. 

Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Shoulder  Joint. — Tuberculous  disease  of 
the  shoulder  joint  is  extremely  rare  in  childhood.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Toronto,  where  the  patients  are 
all  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  not  a  single  instance  of  this  affection  of  the  shoulder 
was  fomid  in  the  group  of  three  hundred  and  fifteen  cases  of  tuberculous 
arthritis  admitted  to  the  wards.  According  to  Whitman,*  who  bases  his  esti- 
mate upon  3,561  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  of  joints  observed  at  the  Hospital 
for  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  New  York,  the  statistics  are  as  follows: 

*"Treatise  on  Orthopedic  Surgery,"  Lea  Bros.  &  Co..  Phil.'adelphia. 
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VertcbrsB  ....  1,432  cases  (40.2  per  cent) 

Hip  joint 1,123     "  (31.5  "    ) 

Knee  joint. ..  .    699     "  (19.0  "    ) 

Ankle  joint .  .     196     "  (   .5..5  "    ) 


Elbow  joint   .  .      02  cases  (  1.8  per  cent) 

Shoulder  joint.      42     "  (  1.12         "     ) 

Wrist    joint  .  .         7     "  (  0.2  "     ) 

3,501 


Thus,  in  the  315  ca.se.s  mentioned,  tlieie  .should  have  been  at  least  3  in- 
stances of  tuberculous  di.sease  of  the  shoulder  if  the  same  proportion  iiad  been 
niamtained. 

In  the  adult,  however,  while  it  is  a  comparatively  infrequent  manifestation 
of  tuberculous  disease,  it  occasionally  occurs. 

Analovrlcal  Conmlcrations. — A  portion  only  of  the  large  hemispherical  head 
of  the  humerus  lies  in  contact  with  the  shallow  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula 
at  any  one  time ;  the  articular  surface  of  the  head  of  the  bone  is  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  the  glenoid  fossa.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  is  deepened  by  the 
glenoid  ligament,  but  the  joint  is  neither  o.sseously  nor  ligamentously  strong ; 
it  is  dependent  upon  the  muscles  which  surround  it  and  act  upon  it,  for  its 
stability. 

At  birth,  the  upi^ei-  extremity  of  the  humerus  is  wholly  cartilaginous  (Fig. 
247).  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  life,  a  centre  of  ossification  occurs  in 
the  head,  followed  later  by  a  similar  formation  in  the  great  tuberosity,  and  later 
still  in  the  lesser  tuberosity.  These  three  centres  unite  at  the  sixth  year  to  form 
what  is  described  as  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  humerus,  which  is  separated 
from  the  shaft  of  the  bone  by  an  epiphyseal  disc  of  cartilage  until  the  twentieth 
year  of  life.  This  epiphyseal  disc  of  cartilage  is  shown  in  Fig.  251,  which  is  a 
section  tlii-ough  the  upper  part  of  the  hmnerus  and  the  shoulder  joint  in  a  child 
aged  nine.  At  puberty  an  osseous  nucleus  appears  also  in  the  margin  of  the 
cartilaginous  glenoid  cavity,  which  unites  at  about  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

The  articular  capsule  is  extensive  and  lax  and  is  attached  above  to  the  mar- 
gins of  the  glenoidal  lip  and  below  to  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  limnerus.  It 
is  strengthened  by  the  attachments  of  the  tendons  of  the  various  muscles  which 
are  in  contact  with  it,  and  by  the  coraco-humeral  ligament  passing  from  the  base 
of  the  coracoid  process  above  to  the  tuberosities  below.  The  tendon  of  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps  muscle,  arising  from  the  supraglenoid  tubercle,  passes  through 
the  articular  cavity,  beneath  the  coraco-humeral  ligament ;  the  syno^^al  mem- 
brane of  the  joint  accomimnies  this  tendon  for  a  considerable  distance  outside 
the  joint  cavity. 

Certain  bursae  bear  important  relations  to  the  shoulder  joint.  Thus,  the 
subdeltoid  bursa,  wliich,  as  a  rule,  does  not  communicate  with  the  joint,  lies 
between  the  deltoid  muscle  and  the  capsule  of  the  joint.  Distention  of  this 
bursa  may  be  mistaken  for  effusion  into  the  joint  ca\'ity.  The  subacromial 
bursa  lies  between  the  upper  part  of  the  capsule  and  the  coraco-acromial  liga- 
ment. A  third  large  bursa  is  foimd  between  the  subscapularis  muscle  and  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  capsule.    This  usually  communicates  ^ith  the  joint  cavity. 
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Movements  in  all  directions  arc  permitted  at  the  shoukler  joint.  It  is  the 
most  freely  movable  articulation  in  the  body. 

Pathology. — The  manifestations  of  tuberculous  disease  in  the  shoulder 
joint  are  similar  to  tho.se  met  in  other  articulations.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
disease  may  be  primarily  synovial,  or  the  bone  may  be  the  seat  of  the  primary 
infection.  It  would  appear  that  the  bone  is  more  frequently  the  seat  -of  the 
primarj'  trouble  than  the  synovial  membrane. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  the  humerus  it  is  located  in  the  cancellous  tissue 
forming  what  is  known  as  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  humerus,  as  is  shown  in 
section  in  Fig.  251.     Tliis  is  almost  entirely  within  thehne  of  reflection  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  and  consequently 
the  disease  cannot  come  to  the  sur- 
face without  invading  the  joint  cavity 
in    the   manner   which   has   already 
been  described  as  possible  in  some 
other  articulations.     The  disease  in 
the   bone  may  eventually  result  in 
extensive  atrophy  of  the  head.  While 
the    primary    disease    in    bone     is 
usually  situated  in  the  humerus,  it 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  occurs  in 
the  scapula. 

Michel  Gangolphe,  in  Le  Dentu  and 
Delbet's  "  Traite  deChirurgie  Cliniqueet 
Operatoire,"  1896,  refers  to  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  shoulder  joint  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "  In  the  interesting  account  pubHshed  by  Audrey  and  Mondan  the 
statement  is  made  that  they  examined  thirty-two  specimens  of  tuberculous  disease 
of  the  shoulder  joint  belonging  to  the  collection  of  M.  Oilier,  all  of  these  specimens 
having  been  removed  from  adults  or  adolescents.  The  conclusions  which  they 
draw  from  this  examination  are  therefore  scarcely  applicable  to  tuberculous  disease 
as  it  affects  the  shoulder  in  young  children.  Tuberculosis  of  the  shoulder,  accord- 
ing to  these  authors,  ordinarily  (29  out  of  32  cases)  manifests  itself  first  in 
adjacent  bone  tissue.  In  23  of  these  instances  the  lesions  noted  in  the 
humerus  plainly  predominated  over  those  seen  in  the  scapula,  and  it  was  there- 
fore fair  to  assume  that  the  disease  had  originated  in  this  bone.  In  one  case,  how- 
ever, there  could  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  it  had  originated  in  the  scapula.  In 
10  instances  there  was  only  a  single  lesion  in  the  humerus;  in  19  there  were  mul- 
tiple lesions;  and  in  4  both  the  humems  and  the  scapula  were  coincidently  involved 
As  has  been  noted  in  other  regions  of  the  body  the  epiphysis  was  the  commonest 
seat  of  the  disease  (22  times);  in  5  cases  the  tuberculous  lesions  involved  both  the 
epiphysis  and  the  diaphysis.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  (5  out  of  32)  that  the 
epiphysis  escapes,  the  disease  then  ])eing  located  in  the  adjacent  part  of  the  bone; 
and  still  more  rarely  (2  instances)  do  we  find  it  restricted  to  the  diaphysis." 


Fig.  251. — Section  through  the  Shoulder  Joint 
of  a  Child  Nine  Years  of  Age,  showing  the  Epi- 
physis of  the  Upper  Extremity  of  the  Humerus. 
(Original.) 
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Chronic  abscesses  may  form,  and  these  usually  make  their  way  to  the  sur- 
face about  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  but  where  they  burrow  extensively 
they  may  come  into  the  axilla  or  infiltrate  the  tissues  over  the  chest. 

The  condition  of  caries  sicca,  described  on  page  579,  more  commonly  oc- 
curs in  the  shoulder  than  in  any  other  joint.  In  this  manifestation  of  tuber- 
culous disease  there  is  no  swelling,  but  a  progressive  atrophy  of  the  structures 
in  and  about  the  joint.  Dense  fibrous  tissue  forms,  the  articular  cartilage  is 
destroyed,  and  firm  ankylosis  eventually  occurs.  Abscess  rarely  forms  in  this 
condition. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  disease  are  not  as  marked  in  the  shoulder 
joint  as  in  the  joints  of  the  lower  extremity,  mainly  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  joints  of  the  lower  limb  are  constanth^  brought  into  action  in  weight-bear- 
ing, and  this  aggravates  the  symptoms  there,  as  is  not  the  case  in  the  arm; 
secondly,  the  disability  produced  by  stiffness  at  the  joint  is  masked  by  the 
mobility  of  the  scapula.  The  onset  is  insidious  and  the  disease  runs  a  very 
chronic  course,  as  a  rule.  Pain,  often  of  a  neuralgic  character,  is  complained 
of,  and  this  is  most  in  evidence  at  night.  Local  tenderness  on  pressure  usually 
exists,  particularly  over  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  joint. 

Limitation  of  movement  will  be  appreciated  if  the  scapula  is  first  fixed  and 
passive  movement  then  carried  out.  Wliile  a  certain  amount  of  movement  is 
possible  without  pain,  yet  one  finds  that  extreme  movement  in  any  direction 
is  resisted  by  muscular  spasm.  The  movements  of  rotation  are  most  appre- 
ciably affected,  the  probable  explanation  being  that  the  scapula  cannot  con- 
tribute by  its  mobility  to  these  movements  as  it  can,  for  example,  in  abduction 
and  adduction. 

In  the  early  stages  there  maybe  appreciable  swelHng  about  the  joint,  with 
obUteration  of  the  normal  depressions  which  exist  on  the  sound  side,  and  efface- 
ment  of  the  bony  prominences  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  muscle  atrophy  manifests  itself  here,  as  elsewhere,  and  the  circum- 
ferential measurements  are  usually  diminished.  Atrophy  of  the  deltoid  pro- 
duces a  flattening  of  the  shoulder  and  causes  the  margin  of  the  acromion  to  be- 
come unduly  prominent.  Muscle  atrophy  will  also  be  present  in  the  arm  and 
forearm. 

Abscess  formation  is  common  and  may  come  to  the  surface  in  front  of  or 
behind  the  deltoid  near  its  insertion.  In  advanced  disease  and  where  mixed 
infection  has  occurred,  numerous  sinuses  may  burrow  widely  in  and  about  the 
shoulder. 

When  the  disease  is  present  in  children,  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  is  usually 
destroyed,  and  as  a  result  the  growth  of  the  limb  in  length  is  interfered  with, 
and  it  becomes  shorter  than  its  fellow.  This  shortening  may  be  increased  by 
the  progressive  destruction  of  the  head  of  the  bone. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  may  present  considei-able  difficulty.     The  effects 
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of  trauma,  which  have  biought  about  adhesions  and  limitation  of  movement, 
may  procKice  svmptoms  suggesting  tuberculous  trouble.  The  history  of  the  case 
and  the  gradual  development  of  the  disability  in  tuberculosis  will  assist  one  to 
form  an  opinion.  Ai'thritis  deformans  in  the  early  stage  simulates  tuberculous 
arthritis  closely.  Here,  grating  on  movement,  due  to  erosion  of  the  cartilages, 
with  comparatively  slight  pain  on  passive  movement,  helps  one  in  many  in- 
stances to  distinguish  the  condition  from  tuberculosis.  The  occm-rence  of  a 
new  growth  in  the  shoulder  may,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  development,  produce 
symptoms  like  those  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  deposit  of  tubercle.  The 
cour.se  of  the  disease  soon  clears  up  the  diagnosis;  the  tumor  enlarges  with- 
out any  implication  of  the  joint  cavity,  and  careful  examination  may  enable 
one  to  ascertain  the  true  condition  of  affairs. 

If  trouble  in  the  shoulder  develops  in  a  tuberculous  patient,  one  is  assisted 
materially  in  forming  an  opinion  of  its  true  nature,  the  presumption  being  in 
favor  of  tuberculous  disease. 

Tuberculous  disease  of  the  shoulder  usually  results  in  some  impairment  of 
function.  In  cases  subjected  to  the  expectant  method  of  treatment,  we  have, 
as  a  rule,  some  degree  of  permanent  stiffness  after  the  disease  is  eradicated.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  disease  here  is  more  frequentty  complicated  with 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  than  is  the  same  disease  when  it  involves  one  of  the 
other  joints,  and  this  fact  is  utilized  as  an  argument  by  some  authorities  for 
early  operation  in  order  to  establish  speedy  convalescence,  and  thus  diminish 
the  chances  of  the  supervention  of  lung  trouble. 

The  results  obtained  by  excision  in  the  adult  are  satisfactory;  a  useful 
movable  joint  is  secured  by  such  means. 

Treatment. — Conservative  measures  may  be  adopted  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease,  and  the  general  principles  for  providing  fixation  and  rest  which  have 
been  advised  for  other  joints  should  be  employed.  The  Umb  must  be  secured 
in  good  position,  as  the  possibility  of  ankylosis  occurring  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  the  attitude  in  fixation  must  be  that  which  will  prove  most  servicea- 
ble should  the  joint  become  stiff.  A  plaster-of-Paris  spica,  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  252,  may  be  employed.  The  limb  should  be  shghtly  abducted  and  fixed 
in  a  position  midway  between  extreme  inward  and  extreme  outward  rotation. 
If  the  case  progresses  favorably,  the  fixation  apparatus  may  be  abandoned 
after  three  or  four  months,  and  the  arm  carried  in  a  sling  for  a  further  period 
of  similar  duration. 

If,  however,  the  disea.se  is  making  progress,  then  there  should  be  no  delay 
in  proceeding  to  operative  measures.  This,  in  the  adult,  should  take  the  form 
of  excision  of  the  head  of  the  bone  along  with  all  diseased  tissue ;  while  in  the 
child  a  less  formal  procedure  may  suffice,  depending  upon  the  extent  of  the 
disea.se,  an  attempt  being  made  to  save  the  epiphyseal  disc  of  cartilage  if  the 
amount  of  di.sease  present  should  warrant  it. 
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The  best  method  of  exposing  the  slioukler  joint  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating 
tuberculous  (hsease,  is  that  by  an  anterior  incision.  This  begins  immediately 
external  to  the  tiji  of  the  coi-jicdid  jnocess  and  passes  for  four  inches  down- 
ward and  outward,  parallel  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  deltoid  nmscle.  The 
incision  is  carried  through  the  skin  and  fascia,  while  the  arm  is  slightly  abducted 
and  rotated  outward.  The  capsule  of  the  joint  is  exposed  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  wound,  and  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  defined  below.     The  tendon  is 


Fig.  252. — Plaster  S]iica  Applied  to  the  Shoulder  in  Tuberculous  Disease  of   the  Shoulder  Joint. 

(Original.) 


freed  from  the  groove  in  which  it  hes,  antl  the  deltoid  is  raised  from  the  struct- 
ures subjacent  to  that  muscle  and  drawn  forcibly  outward.  The  front  of  the 
capsule  is  cleared  and  cut  away  with  scissors.  The  arm  is  now  allowed  to 
hang  vertically  over  the  side  of  the  operating  table  and  the  head  of  the  bone 
is  pushed  upward  through  the  opened  capsule,  the  muscles  attached  to  the 
tuberosities  being  chvided  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  our  purpose.  The 
head  is  then  sawn  through,  as  much  of  the  tuberosities  being  left  as  the  extent 
of  the  disease  will  warrant.  The  cavity  of  the  joint  is  now  carefully  inspected 
and  all  diseased  tissue  removed.  If  the  glenoid  cavity  shows  evidence  of  dis- 
ea.se,  this  must  also  be  removed.     The  wound  is  then  closed  in  the  usual  way 
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and  the  limb  secured  in  a  plaster  spica  encircling  the  chest  and  passing  do-rni 
the  limb  to  the  wrist.  Cheyne  advises  that  a  pad  should  be  plaeetl  in  front  of 
the  joint  to  prevent  the  forward  displacement  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bone, 
an  event  wliich  sometimes  occurs.  After  four  or  five  weeks  the  plaster  is 
remoA-ed  and  passive  movement  begun.  If  only  a  small  portion  of  the  bone 
has  been  .sacrificed,  passive  movement  may  be  begun  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  third  week. 

A  similar  incision  and  exposure  of  the  joint  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  limited  foci  of  disease  in  the  child. 

In  ca.ses  in  wliich  bony  ankylosis  has  occurred,  a  similar  operation  may  be 
performed  and  the  bone  ih\ided  by  means  of  a  chisel.  The  cutting  should 
extend  through  the  humerus  at  the  desired  level,  and  by  similar  means  a  sep- 
aration of  the  articular  portion  of  the  glenoid  process  of  the  scapula  .should  be 
effected. 

Clironic  abscesses  which  are  apt  to  occur  in  connection  with  tuberculous 
disease  in  this  part  of  the  body,  are  treated  along  the  hnes  advocated  for  such 
conditions  elsewhere.  (Fic/e  p.  677.)  Should  mixed  infection  occur,  then  the 
main  object  to  be  had  in  view  is  to  secure  efficient  drainage. 

Amputation  might  be  called  for  in  advanced  and  neglected  cases  where  the 
septic  processes  have  produced  extensive  destruction  of  the  structures  in  and 
about  the  joint,  and  where  the  patient's  hfe  is  endangered  by  conditions  which 
cannot  be  reheved  by  less  drastic  measures. 

Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Elbow  Joint.— Tuberculous  disease  is  more 
common  in  the  elbow  than  it  is  in  the  shoulder.  It  is,  however,  a  rare  affec- 
tion in  the  cliild.  Cheyne's  statistics  showed  that  7.9  per  cent  of  all  ca.ses 
of  tuberculous  arthritis  were  affections  of  this  joint,  but  of  these  the  disease 
manifested  itself  mainly  in  young  adults,  in  most  of  the  cases  (66  per  cent) 
the  disease  beginning  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty.  One-third  of 
the  cases  began  before  ten  years  of  age.  Whitman's  statistics  of  3,561  cases 
of  tuberculous  arthritis  in  the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  of  New 
York,  showed  62  (i.e.,  1.8  per  cent)  of  elbow-joint  disease.  Of  315  cases  of 
tuberculous  arthritis  admitted  to  the  wards  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
Toronto  (i.e.,  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age),  not  a  single  case  of  tubercu- 
losis of  the  elbow  was  reported.  It  would  thus  appear  that  statistics  vary  re- 
garding the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  comparatively 
infrequent  at  any  age. 

Anatomical  Considerations. — This  is  a  typical  compound  joint, — the  trochlea 
of  the  lumierus  articulating  with  the  greater  sigmoid  fossa  of  the  ulna,  the  head 
of  the  radius  articulating  with  the  capitellum  of  the  humerus,  while  the  cir- 
cimiferential  articular  surface  of  the  radial  head  articulates  with  the  lesser 
sigmoid  notch. 

The  cap.sular  ligament  is  extensive  and  lax,  particularly  in  front  and  behind. 
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Its  attacliinent  to  the  humerus  is  sucii  tiiat  it  includes  within  the  capsule  the 
three  fossir — the  olecranal,  the  coronoid,  and  the  radial.  Laterally,  the  capsular 
ligament  is  re-enforced  by  the  lateral  ligaments.  The  ulnar  attachment  of  the 
capsule  is  to  the  olecranon  just  below  its  tip,  also  on  the  margins  of  the  great 
sigmoid  notch,  and  anteriorly  to  the  tip  of  the  coronoid.  The  radial  attach- 
ment is  such  that  the  entii'e  head  and  a  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  radius  are 
within  the  capsule,  and  the  radius  is  held  in  contact  with  the  ulna  by  the 
strong  orbicular  ligament  which  is  attaclied  to  the  margins  of  the  lesser  sigmoid 
notch. 

In  the  child  at  birth  the  whole  of  the  portion  of  the  humerus  within  the 
capsule  is  cartilaginous  (see  Fig.  247),  as  is  also  the  intra-articular  portion  of  the 
radius.  The  upper  part  of  the  olecranon  process  is  also  still  cartilaginous. 
The  lower  epiphysis  of  the  humerus  is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  three  ossific 
centres  which  appear  in  the  following  order:  The  capitellum  at  the  third  year, 
the  inner  part  of  the  trochlea  at  the  twelfth  year,  and  the  external  condyle  also 
about  the  twelfth  year.  The  centre  for  the  internal  condyle  appears  at  the 
fifth  year  and  remains  as  a  separate  epiphysis.  The  lower  epiphysis  of  the 
humerus  unites  with  the  shaft  at  the  seventeenth  year,  and  that  for  the  internal 
condyle  at  the  nineteenth  year.  The  upper  ulnar  epiphysis  is  a  centre  which 
appears  at  the  upper  part  of  the  olecranon  process,  the  greater  part  of  that 
process  having  been  ossified  from  extension  from  the  shaft.  This  appears  at 
the  tenth  year  and  unites  at  the  sixteenth.  The  head  of  the  radius  forms  an 
epiphysis.  The  centre  appears  at  the  sixth  year  and  unites  with  the  shaft  at 
the  age  of  twenty.  It  thus  appears  that  in  dealing  with  the  elbow  we  have 
cartilage  persisting  throughout  early  childhood  to  an  extensive  degree.  Where 
such  conditions  exist,  the  joint  is  not  prone  to  the  inroads  of  tuberculous  disease. 
The  existence  of  these  various  centres  of  ossification  must  be  borne  in  mind 
while  interpreting  an  a:-ray  picture  in  children. 

The  strength  of  the  articulation  is  due,  first,  to  the  security  afforded  by  the 
orbicular  ligament  which  attaches  the  radius  to  the  ulna;  then  to  the  grip 
which  the  ulna  has  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  becau.se  of  the  confor- 
mation of  the  bones;  and,  lastly,  to  the  aid  which  the  strong  lateral  ligaments 
afford.  These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind,  so  that  the  stabihty  of  the  joint 
may  be  preserved  in  any  conservative  operation  for  the  eradication  of  disease. 

Of  the  bursse  about  the  joint,  the  following  may  be  noted:  the  subcutane- 
ous olecranal  bursa,  situated  between  the  skin  and  the  olecranon,  and  the  in- 
ternal and  external  epicondylar  bursse  which  exist,  one  over  each  condyle; 
lastly,  the  bicipito-radial  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  and  the  neck 
of  the  radius.  Affections  of  any  of  these  bursse — more  particularly  the  subcu- 
taneous olecranal  bursa — might  be  confused  with  tuberculous  disease  in-  the 
joint. 

The  movements  at  the  articulation  in  the  case  of  the  humero-ulnar  joint 
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are  those  of  flexion  and  extension.  Similar  movements  occur  at  the  humero- 
rachal  joint,  but  here  rotation  also  takes  place.  The  movements  of  rotation 
(pronation  and  supination)  are  carried  out  both  at  the  humero-radial  and  at 
the  radio-ulnar  joint. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  axis  of  the  arm  is  not  in  line,  under  normal 
conditions,  with  the  axis  of  the  forearm.  Thus  if  an  indi\'idual  stands  erect, 
with  the  upper  extremity  held  vertically  at  the  side,  and  the  pahn  of  the  hand 
looking  forward,  the  axis  of  the  arm  lies  vertically,  but  that  of  the  forearm 
passes  downward  and  outward,  forming  the  so-called  "carrying-angle"  with 
the  axis  of  the  arm.     This  should  be  preserved  in  operations  on  the  elbow. 

Pathology. — The  disease  begins  more  frequently  in  bone  than  in  55^10 vial 
membrane.  Its  most  frequent  site  is  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna.  Next 
in  order  of  frequency  is  the  humerus,  and  here  most  often  it  is  in  the  external 
cond3-le.  Much  more  rarely  the  disease  has  been  primary  in , the  head  of  the 
radius.  The  trouble  may  spread  to  the  synovial  membrane  and  infect  it  secon- 
tlarily.  In  advanced  disease  the  ligaments  become  involved  and  possibly  the 
bursa?  about  the  joint  also. 

Symptomatology . — The  disease  here,  as  elsewhere,  runs  a  chronic  cour.se. 
Pain  at  fii-st  is  shght,  and  the  progressive  development  of  stiffness  is  often  the 
first  symptom  of  trouble.  When  pain  does  appear,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  localized 
at  the  elbow  and  is  increased  by  sudden  movement  at  the  joint.  Locahzed 
tenderness  on  pressure  should  be  carefully  souglit  for.  The  joint  is  superficial 
and  accessible  for  such  examination,  and  it  is  sometimes  .possible  to  locate  a 
focus  of  disease  in  the  olecranon  before  the  joint  cavity  has  been  implicated. 

Swelling  is  small  in  amount  at  the  out.set,  and,  when  it  does  supervene,  is 
first  noticed  on  either  side  of  the  olecranon  and  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  muscle. 
Later,  when  the  swelUng  becomes  more  general,  the  joint  assumes  the  character- 
istic fusiform  shape,  with  obliteration  of  the  normal  depressions  about  the  joint 
and  effacement  of  the  bony  prominences.  When  the  disease  is  of  long  duration 
the  swelling  may  become  ver}'  great. 

The  limitation  of  movement  in  the  early  stage  is  found  at  the  extremes  of  the 
arc  of  motion.  Thus  complete  flexion  or  exten.sion  is  resisted  by  muscular  con- 
traction, as  is  also  the  movement  of  pronation  or  supination  in  a  similar  manner. 
Eventually  the  joint  is  fixed  in  a  position  midway  between  extreme  pronation 
and  supination.  This  represents  the  characteristic  faulty  attitude  wliich  is 
assumed  in  advanced  disease. 

One  may  be  able  to  detect  a  slight  increase  in  heat  on  the  affected  side. 
Atrophy  of  muscle  is  developed  and  will  be  detected  by  the  measurements  of 
the  arm  and  forearm,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  sound  side.  Abscess  forma- 
tion may  occur  and  most  frequently  appears  on  the  posterior  and  outer  side  of 
the  joint. 

The  .r-ray  maj^  be  of  service  in  estal:»lishing  a  diagnosis.  Fig.  253  is  an  .r-i'ay 
VOL.  III.— 39 
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photograph  of  the  right  elbow  of  a  lad  thirteen  years  of  age  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  tuberculous  disease  in  that  joint.  The  head  of  the  radius  is  shown  to 
be  destroyed.  The  patient  had  had  symptoms  of  trouble  for  four  months.  An 
operation  was  performed  and  the  head  of  the  radius  was  found  to  be  tuber- 
culous, while  a  large  periarticular  abscess  had  formed  which  communicated  by  a 
sinus  with  the  seat  of  disease. 

Prognosis. — Unless  one  succeeds  in  eradicating  the  disease  at  a  very  early 
stage,  the  chances  of  securing  a  joint  free  from  some  degree  of  permanent  stiff- 
ness are  not  good. 

Treatment. — Expectant  treatment  may  be  carried  out  with  advantage  in 
many  instances.     The  joint  is  fixed  at  a  light  angle  by  a  plaster-of-Paris  splint 


Fig.  253. — Skiagraph  of  Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Right  Elbow  Joint  in  a  Patient  Aged  Thir- 
teen Years.  The  disease  had  existed  for  four  months.  The  head  of  the  radius  is  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed, while  the  ulna  and  humerus  are  normal.  (The  x-ray  picture  was  taken  by  Dr.  S.  Cummings, 
of  Toronto,  from  a  case  that  occurred  in  his  practice.) 


in  a  position  midway  between  pronation  and  supination.  The  splint  should 
extend  from  the  axillary  fold  to  the  wrist.  The  length  of  time  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  fixation  must  vary  in  individual  cases.  In  early  cases 
fixation  for  six  months  may  be  sufficient,  and  subsequently  the  arm  is  carried 
in  a  sling  for  some  months  longer,  depending  upon  the  progress  of  the  case. 
In  many  instances  it  is  found  necessary  to  retain  the  fixation  apparatus  for  a 
year.  A  certain  degree  of  permanent  stiffness  results,  excepting,  perhaps,  in 
some  cases  of  pure  synovial  disease  where  the  trouble  has  been  arrested  by 
efficient  treatment  at  an  early  stage.  After  the  retention  splint  has  been  re- 
moved, passive  movement  and  massage  may  be  carried  out  with  a  view  of  grad- 
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ually  increasing  the  degree  of  movement  and  of  restoring  the  normal  function 
of  the  joint. 

Bier's  treatment  by  passive  hypersemia  may  prove  of  service,  and  is  advo- 
cated in  these  cases;  for  a  description  of  the  technique  see  page  590. 

OccasionaH}-  the  case  comes  mider  observation  with  fixation  of  the  limb  in 
a  faulty  attitude.  This  is  more  frequently  that  of  a  joint  stiff  in  the  attitude 
of  more  or  less  extension.  This  may  be  corrected  by  gradually  bringing  the 
joint  into  the  flexed  position  by  manipulation  and  the  application  of  a  plaster-of- 
Paris  splint.  The  correction  of  the  faulty  attitude  may  be  accomplished  after  a 
series  of  such  manipulations,  the  application  of  each  plaster  splint  securing  the 
limb  in  an  improved  position,  imtil  eventually  the  deformity  is  corrected. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  give  an  anaesthetic  in  some  cases  to  correct  the  faulty 
position. 

Should  the  disease  make  progress  under  expectant  treatment,  then  opera- 
tive interference  is  indicated.  In  fact,  in  the  elbow,  operative  treatment  is  in- 
dicated earlier  perhaps  than  in  any  other  of  the  large  joints  when  tuberculous 
disease  is  present.  This  is  the  case  because  in  the  elbow  tuberculous  disease 
of  a  progressive  character  produces  marked  disabiUty,  even  when  a  favorable 
course  is  run  after  expectant  treatment,  and  ojierative  treatment  is  eminently 
successful  in  securing  a  good  functional  result. 

In  children,  the  operation  of  arthrectomy,  with  removal  of  the  diseased  tis- 
sues, should  be  the  operation  of  election ;  while  in  the  adult,  excision  is  the  better 
operation. 

The  method  of  opening  the  elbow  joint  for  arthrectomy  or  excision  suggested 
by  Kocher,  of  Berne,  is  perhaps  the  most  generally  serviceable.  The  description 
is  taken  from  Stile's  translation  of  Kocher's  "  Operative  Sm-gery."  The  elbow 
is  flexed  to  an  angle  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees.  An  incision  is  be- 
gun over  the  external  supracondylar  ridge,  two  inches  above  the  line  of  the  joint. 
This  is  carried  vertically  downward  to  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  from  thence 
inward,  along  the  outer  border  of  the  anconeus  muscle  to  the  outer  border  of 
the  ulna,  which  is  reached  three  inches  below  the  tip  of  the  olecranon;  finally, 
the  incision  terminates  by  curving  over  the  iimer  surface  of  the  ulna.  The  fiist 
part  of  the  incision  extends  downward  to  the  outer  border  and  the  external 
condyle  of  the  himierus,  between  the  supinator  longus  and  the  radial  extensors 
anteriorly,  and  the  edge  of  the  triceps  posteriorly;  below  the  external  con- 
dyle it  passes  down  to  the  bone  between  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the 
outer  border  of  the  anconeus,  and  divides  the  st  ong  capsule  over  the  head 
of  the  radius  together  with  the  orbicular  Ugament  at  its  attachment  to  the 
ulna.  The  lower  end  of  the  incision  divides  the  lower  fibres  of  the  anconeus 
transversely  at  their  attachment  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna,  because 
the  muscle  extends  for  a  considerable  distance  down  the  forearm.  The  in- 
cision, therefore,  falls  accurately  along  the  interval  between  the  muscles  sup- 
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plied  by  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  those  supplied  by  the  posterior  inter- 
osseous, thus  avoiding  the  possibility  of  subsequent  muscular  atrophy.  The 
bone  having  been  exposed  and  the  capsule  divided,  the  outer  head  of  the  triceps, 
together  with  the  periosteum  and  the  upper  attachment  of  the  capsule,  is 
detached  subperiosteally  from  the  humerus,  the  anconeus  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  ulna,  the  insertion  of  the  triceps  from  the  tip  of  the  olecranon, 
and  the  triceps-anconeus  flap  is  (the  joint  being  extended)  displaced  over  the 
olecranon  to  its  inner  side.  The  external  lateral  ligament,  with  the  attach- 
ments of  the  extensor  tendons  and  the  capsule  attached  to  the  external  con- 
dyle, are  'Separated  subcortically  from  below  Ijy  means  of  a  chisel  and  drawn 


Fig.  254. — Skiagraph  showing  a  Tuberculous  Abscess  in  the  Lower  End  of  the  Right  Radius. 
The  patient  was  fifteen  years  of  age  and  had  complained  of  disability  in  the  right  wrist  for  three 
months.  The  diagnosis  was  confirmed  at  the  time  of  operation.  (The  x-ray  picture  was  taken  by 
Dr.  S.  Cummings,  of  Toronto,  from  a  case  that  occurred  in  his  practice.) 

forward.  The  joint  has  now  become  so  movable  that  the  forearm  can  be 
completely  dislocated  inward.  The  whole  extensor  apparatus,  as  regards  both 
muscles  and  nerves,  is  preserved  in  its  continuity,  and  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  is  still  intact.  If  complete  resection  is  to  be  performed,  after  the 
joint  has  been  dislocated  as  above  described,  the  internal  lateral  ligament  is 
separated  subperiosteally  along  with  the  muscles  from  the  inner  border  of  the 
ulna  and  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  the  ends  of  the  bones  are 
removed.  In  separating  the  lateral  Ugaments,  it  is  better  to  remove  a  shell  of 
bone  along  with  them,  so  as  to  preserve  their  attachment  to  the  periosteum. 

After  the  completion  of  such  an  operation  the  limb  is  secured  in  plaster. 
If  the  operation  consists  in  an  arthrectomy,  such  as  is  occasionally  advisable  in 
children,  the  limb  is  kept  at  rest  in  the  plaster  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
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subsequently  retained  in  a  sling  for  two  or  three  weeks  longer.  Passive  move- 
ment may  be  carried  out  after  the  plaster  is  removed,  and  this  is  specially  to  be 
insisted  upon  as  regards  pronation  and  supination. 

After  excision,  the  plaster  should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  and 
gentle  passive  motion  begun.  We  desire  to  get  a  movable  joint,  and,  after  ex- 
cision, it  is  quite  remarkable  to  what  extent  the  normal  movements  may  be  re- 
stored. Fixation  apparatus  may  be  abandoned  after  four  weeks,  as  a  rule,  and, 
by  degrees,  free  use  of  the  limb  is  securetl. 

Wliere  a  large  amount  of  bone  has  to  be  sacrificed,  there  is  the  danger  of  a 
flail-like  joint.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  wise  to  maintain  the  fixation 
apparatus  for  a  considerably  longer  period. 

Abscesses  forming  in  connection  with  tuberculous  disease  of  the  elbow  must 
be  treated  along  Unes  precisely  similar  to  those  recommended  in  the  other  joints. 
{Vide  p.  677.)  Where  mixed  infection  has  occurred,  free  drainage  is  the  important 
tiling  to  obtain,  and  efficient  measures  must  be  adopted  to  secure  it. 

Amputation  is  justifiable  only  where  extensive  and  destructive  septic  proc- 
esses have  made  it  ob\aous  that  it  is  impossible  to  save  a  useful  limb,  and  where 
the  patient's  life  may  be  endangered. 

Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Wrist  Joint. — Tuberculous  disease  of  the  wrist 
joint  is  a  rare  affection  in  children,  and  is  not  very  often  met  with  at  any  age. 
Cheyne's  statistics  gave  cUsease  at  the  wTist  as  constituting  five  per  cent  of  the 
total  cases  of  tuberculous  bone  and  joint  (hsease.  Of  315  cases  of  tubercu- 
lous arthritis  admitted  to  the  wards  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Toronto, 
there  were  4  (i.e.,  1.3  per  cent)  cases  of  wrist-joint  affection. 

Anatomical  Considerations.— The  radio-carpal  joint  is  formed  of  the  follow- 
ing elements:  the  inferior  articular  surface  of  the  racUus  and  the  inferior  aspect 
of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage  upon  the  proximal  side  of  the  joint,  and  the 
scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cimeiform  bones  on  the  distal  side.  The  continuity 
of  the  carpal  articular  surface  is  in  part  maintained  by  interosseous  ligaments 
which  exist  along  the  level  of  the  articular  cartilage  between  the  .carpal  bones 
concerned.  The  radio-ulnar  joint  exists,  at  the  wrist,  between  the  capitellum 
of  the  uba  and  the  sigmoid  notch  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius;  it  also  extends 
between  the  capitellum  of  the  ulna  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  triangular 
fibro-cartilage.  This  joint  is  entirely  separate  from  the  radio-carpal  joint  and 
is  associated  in  its  function  with  the  upper  radio-uhiar  joint  in  the  movements 
of  pronation  and  supination.  The  triangular  fibro-cartilage  is  attached  to  the 
ulnar  margin  of  the  lower  articular  surface  of  the  radius  and  to  the  styloid 
process  of  the  ulna. 

Between  the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones  there  exists  the  intercarpal  articula- 
tion; this  constitutes  a  somewhat  extensive  and  complicated  synovial  ca\nty 
between  the  carpal  bones,  forming  among  these  a  common  joint  cavity  with  the 
exception  of  the  joint  between  the  pisiform  and  the  cuneiform,  which  is  separate. 
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This  intercarpal  joint  may  in  some  cases  be  still  more  extensive  when,  as  some- 
times occurs,  the  interosseous  ligaments,  referred  to  above,  are  absent;  whea 
this  occurs  the  intercarpal  joint  communicates  with  the  radio-carpal.  In  simi- 
lar fashion  the  intercarpal  joint  may  communicate  with  the  carpo-metacarpal 
joint.  The  latter  communication  is  in  fact  more  common  than  the  former. 
There  is  a  common  cavity  between  the  distal  row  of  carpals  and  the  metacar- 
pals, with  the  exception  of  the  joint  between  the  trapezium  and  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  tliumb,  which  is  separate  and  distinct. 

The  carpal  bones  are  held  together  by  a  series  of  palmar,  dorsal,  and  inter- 
osseous Ugaments. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  is  cartilaginous  until 
the  sixth  year,  when  the  centre  of  ossification  for  the  epiphysis  appears;  this 
unites  with  the  shaft  at  the  twenty-tliird  year.  Similarly,  the  epiphysis  for  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius  appears  at  the  second  year,  and  unites  with  the  shaft  at 
the  twenty-fifth  year. 

The  carpus  is  wholly  cartilaginous  at  birth  (see  Fig.  247).  The  first  carpal  to 
show  an  ossific  centre  is  the  os  magnum,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year ;  shortly  after, 
the  imciform  centre  becomes  evident;  next  come  the  cuneiform  at  the  third  year, 
and  the  semilmiar  and  the  trapezium  about  the  sixth  year ;  then  the  scaphoid 
and  trapezoid  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  and  lastly  the  pisiform  at  the  twelfth 
year.  These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  interpreting  .r-ray  pictures  of  the 
wrist  and  carpus  in  a  child.  Similarly,  the  development  of  the  epiphyses  of  the 
metacarpals  and  phalanges  should  be  remembered. 

The  synovial  sheaths  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons  not  infrequently 
take  part  in  the  tuberculous  processes  about  the  wrist,  and  their  intimate  re- 
lations to  the  bones  in  this  locahty  demand  attention,  particularly  when  opera- 
tive treatment  is  undertaken. 

Pathology. — Tuberculous  disease  at  the  wrist  may  occur  primarily  in  bone 
or  in  synovial  membrane;  the  latter  is  in  all  probabihty  the  more  common. 
When  it  commences  in  bone,  the  deposit  is  generally  in  the  lower  end  of  the  ra- 
dius or  at  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  generally  the  .second.  (Chejiie). 
Abscess  formation  is  very  common  in  connection  ^nth  di.sea.se  here;  and  tuber- 
culous cUsease  elsewhere  in  the  body,  more  particularly  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
is  not  uncommonly  present.  A  tuberculous  teno-synovitis  beginning  in  any 
of  the  tendon  sheaths  is  often  present;  it  may,  in  fact,  be  a  primary  condition 
from  wliich  invasion  of  the  joints  may  occur  secondarily. 

Symptomatology. — Pain,  stiffness,  and  swelHng  gradually  develop.  At  the 
outset  the  degree  of  limitation  of  movement  is  slight  and  the  pain  moderate  in 
amount.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  swelUng  increases,  so  that  the  bony 
prominences  about  the  wrist  are  no  longer  in  evidence  and  the  waist  takes  on 
the  characteristic  fusiform  shape  of  tuberculous  arthritis.  The  sweUing  is 
most  marked  on  the  dor.sal  aspect  and  about  the  extensor  tendons.     There  is 
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marked  disability,  so  that  tlie  patient  is  unable  to  move  the  wrist  without 
support. 

In  the  later  stages  the  pain  becomes  severe,  particularly  when  the  carti- 
lages are  eroded  and  the  syno\-ial  membrane,  both  of  the  wrist  and  of  the  ten- 
don .sheaths,  becomes  infiltrated.  Eventually  adhesions  form  in  the  tendon 
sheatlis  and  the  joints  become  immobile,  usually  in  an  attitude  of  slight 
flexion  with  a  tendency  to  dislocation  forward  at  the  -WTist  joint.  The  lateral 
ligaments  are  not  infrequently  infiltrated  and  softened  at  a  fairly  early  stage, 
permitting  a  slight  degree  of  lateral  movement  at  the  WTist.  Atrophy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  and  forearm  occurs  as  in  tuberculous  arthritis  elsewhere. 

Abscess  formation  is  very  common,  and  the  abscess  first  forms  on  the 
dorsum,  as  a  rule.  Mixed  infection  is  apt  to  occur,  and  the  part  may  become 
riddled  with  septic  sinuses. 

The  patient's  general  health  suffers  markedly  in  advanced  cases.  The  pain 
disturbs  his  rest  at  night,  and  Iiis  general  nutrition  is  badly  maintained. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  disease  at  the  WTist  is  not  difficult.  The  pro- 
gressive character  of  the  sjinptoms  described  is  characteristic.  The  x-ray  may 
be  of  value  in  determining  the  extent  of  the  di.sease.  Plate  XXVII,  Fig.  1, 
shows  disease  in  the  right  wrist  in  a  child  two  years  of  age.  There  had  been 
s\-mptoms  in  this  case  for  three  months,  and  the  x-ray  shows  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  os  magnum  and  the  unciform  bones,  along  with  the  bases  of  the 
second  and  third  metacarpal  bones. 

Treatment. — Expectant  treatment  should  be  carried  out  here  with  the  great- 
est care,  as  operative  methods  of  dealing  with  the  disease  do  not  afford  a  very 
good  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  functional  result. 

The  simplest  method  of  fixing  the  wrist  is  in  a  plaster  splint  applied  from 
the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  to  the  elbow.  The  limb  should  be  placed  in 
the  most  favorable  attitude  for  ankylosis  should  fixation  of  the  joints  occur. 
The  metacarpus  should  be  dorsi-flexed  to  a  slight  degree  at  the  wrist.  The 
thumb  should  be  allowed  to  drop  forward,  the  ball  of  the  thimib  rolled  inward 
toward  the  palm,  and  the  fingers  slightly  flexed.  The  fingers  should  be 
moved  freely  e^'ery  day.  This  can  be  most  effectively  carried  out  by  the 
patient,  who  should  produce  the  motion  by  bringing  the  muscles  into  voluntary 
action,  but  his  efforts  must  be  supplemented  by  passive  movement. 

Should  flexion  deformity  exist  it  may  be  overcome  by  degrees,  plaster  of 
Paris  being  used  for  fixation,  and  at  each  application  the  position  should  be 
gradually  improved. 

The  Bier  treatment  by  passi\'e  hypersemia  may  be  carried  out  with  ad\'an- 
tage  and  should  be  combined  with  fixation.  The  technique  of  the  Bier  treat- 
ment is  described  at  page  590. 

Should  the  expectant  treatment  fail  to  effect  satisfactory  results,  and  should 
the  di,«ease  continue  to  progress,  some  form  of  operative  interference  is  indicated. 
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Excision  of  the  wrist  may  be  carried  out  by  the  method  introduced  by  Lord 
Lister  through  two  incisions,  one  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  toward  the  radial 
side,  and  the  other  on  the  anterior  aspect  along  the  ulnar  border  of  the  wrist. 
The  operation  of  excision  recommended  byKocher,  of  Berne,  is,  however,  perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory  and  is  accomphshed  through  a  single  dorsal  incision  de- 
scribed as  a  "dorso-ulnar  incision."  The  incision  is  three  and  one-half  inches 
long,  begins  over  the  middle  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  continued 
upward  over  the  middle  of  the  wiist  joint,  and  from  thence  over  the  middle 
of  the  back  of  the  forearm.  After  the  operation  has  been  comj^leted,  the  limb 
is  secured  upon  a  suitable  splint  and  fixed  in  the  attitude  already  described  in 
the  section  relating  to  expectant  treatment. 

Abscesses  developing  in  connection  with  disease  in  the  wi-ist  must  be  treated 
along  lines  elsewhere  advocated  for  other  joints  (see  page  677).  When  mixed 
infection  occurs,  free  drainage  must  be  secured  by  whatever  operative  means  is 
necessary  for  accomplishing  that  purpose. 

Amputation  is  necessary  in  certain  cases.  AVhere  septic  processes  have 
brought  about  extensive  destruction  of  the  structures  about  the  wrist,  and  where 
there  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of  saving  a  useful  waist  and  hand,  one  must  of 
course  amputate.  In  individuals  in  enfeebled  health,  with  perhaps  tuberculous 
di.sease  elsewhere,  if  o]>orati(iii  liocomes  necessary,  it  is  best  to  amputate. 

Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Metacarpals  and  Phalanges. — The  meta- 
carpals or  the  phalanges  may  be  the  seat  of  tuberculous  disease.  The  most 
common  manifestation  is  that  in  which  the  shaft  of  the  bone  becomes  the  seat 
of  a  deposit  centrally.  The  osseous  tissue  is  gradually  destroyed,  and  while 
this  is  in  progress  new  bone  is  formed  under  the  periosteum.  The  bone  be- 
comes fusiform  in  shape  and  appears  as  if  ballooned  out  in  the  centre  of  the 
shaft.  The  term  "spina  ventosa"  has  been  given  to  this  condition.  Several 
phalanges  and  metacarpals  may  be  affected  in  the  same  hand. 

Spina  ventosa  is  common  in  childhood,  and  is  much  more  conmion  then  than 
it  is  in  adult  life. 

The  appearance  presented  in  this  contlition  is  very  characteristic.  The  shape 
of  the  bone  and  the  history  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  condition  rendei' 
the  diagnosis  easy.  The  only  condition  with  which  it  might  be  confused  is  that 
of  tertiary  syphiUs;  the  history  of  the  patient  will  throw  light  ujion  the  question 
in  a  doubtful  case. 

Treatment. — Rest  by  suitable  splinting,  with  perhaps  compression  by  means 
of  adhesive  plaster,  may  effect  a  cure.  These  cases  will  often  do  well  after  an 
operation  carried  out  with  the  view  of  removing  the  focus  of  disease  from  the 
bone.  The  bone  should  be  opened  up  anil  thoroughly  curetted  with  a  sharp 
spoon.  The  wound  may  then  be  closed  and  the  part  splinted,  or  it  may  be 
packed  with  sterile  gauze  and  allowed  to  granulate.  Where  one  cannot  save  a 
useful  finger  it  is  best  to  amputate  the  digit. 
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Tuberculosis  of  the  Metacarpo-Phalangeal  and  of  the  Interphalangeal 
Joints. — Tuberculous  disease  in  these  sniall  joints  occurs  occasionally.  The 
local  manifestations  here  are  similar  to  tho.se  in  the  larger  articulations,  viz.,  a 
slow  chronic  enlargement  of  the  joint  with  a  slight  amount  of  pain  and  stiff- 
ness. A  joint  is  sometimes  invaded  from  a  l)one  which  is  the  seat  of  a  spina 
ventosa,  but  occasionally  the  disease  is  primary  in  the  joint. 

Treatment  by  rest  and  splinting  may  be  effectively  carried  out,  but  operation 
is  usually  necessary.  In  the  interphalangeal  joint  affections,  amputation  is 
necessary,  as  a  rule,  but,  when  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations  are  in- 
volved, excLsion  should  be  done  where  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  eradicating 
the  disease  by  such  a  method.  It  is  especially  desirable  to  choose  excision 
rather  than  amputation  in  the  treatment  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of 
the  thumb. 

Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Sternum  and  Ribs. — The  disea.se  here  may  be 
superficial,  developing  as  a  periostitis  and  resulting  in  a  superficial  caries,  or 
it  may  begin  centrally  as  an  osteomyelitis. 

In  the  case  of  the  sternum,  when  the  surface  of  the  bone  is  affected  on  its 
posterior  aspect  the  disease  may  sprearl  extensively  and  its  nature  may  not 
be  determined  imtil  an  abscess  has  formed  and  has  made  its  appearance  be- 
tween the  ribs.     Such  an  abscess  may  be  mistaken  for  a  localized  empyema. 

In  the  interior  of  the  bone  caries  may  give  ri.se  to  cavities  containing  soft 
necrotic  material,  or  necrosis  of  bone  may.  lead  to  the  .separation  of  small 
sequestra. 

Abscess  very  connnonly  develops,  anil  this  makes  its  way  to  the  sui'face. 
If  it  is  not  properly  cared  for,  infection  by  pyogenic  organisms  is  apt  to  occur, 
and  the  septic  processes  induced  result  in  further  destruction  of  tissue  and  the 
persistence  of  discharging  septic  sinuses. 

The  ribs  are  not  infrecjuently  the  seat  of  a  tuberculous  process,  the  oc- 
currence of  the  disease  in  this  locality  being  practically  confined  to  adults.  It 
may  develop  as  a  secondary  process  in  individuals  suffering  from  tuberculous 
pleurisy,  or  by  extension  of  the  disease  from  the  spine.  The  middle  series  of 
ribs  (from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth)  are  most  frequently  aiTected.  The  most 
common  manifestation  is,  in  all  probability,  originally  a  periostitis  leading  to 
superficial  caries,  but  not  infrequently  the  trouble  begins  as  a  central  lesion 
producing  a  chronic  form  of  osteomyelitis. 

The  rib  may  be  so  softened  by  caries  that  fracture  may  occur,  or  portions 
of  bone  may  be  separated  as  sequestra.  The  disease  not  infrequently  presents 
itself  in  numerous  foci  in  the  same  rib,  or  a  series  of  ribs  may  become  affected. 
Thus  the  author  had  recently  under  his  care  a  patient  in  whom  five  ribs  and  the 
sternum  were  the  .seat  of  separate  foci  of  disea.se. 

The  symptoms  are  indefinite  at  the  beginning;  a  chronic  localized  swelling, 
with  some  tenderness  on  pressure,  is  usually  the  first  symptom  to  attract  the 
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attention  of  tlie  patient.  In  the  case  of  tlie  ribs,  there  may  be  pain  on  cough- 
ing or  on  drawing  a  deep  breath.  The  sweUing,  which  at  first  is  firm  and  elastic, 
may  subsequently  soften  and  fluctuate  as  abscess  formation  occurs.  Such  an 
abscess  may  oi:)en  into  the  pleural  cavity  or  upon  the  skin  surface.  Occasion- 
ally it  burrows  among  the  muscles  and  comes  to  the  surface  at  some  distance 
from  the  seat  of  the  osseous  disease.  An  abscess  pointing  in  the  loin  may 
develop  from  cUsease  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  rib,  or  the  abscess  may  spread 
into  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  and  form  a  typical  psoas  abscess.     (Cheyne.) 

Treatment. — Caseous  foci  must  be  opened  and  curetted;  diseased  portions  of 
the  sternmn  may  be  removed.  In  the  case  of  the  rib,  whei-e  it  is  possible  to 
diagnose  a  localized  focus  of  disease,  a  portion  of  the  bone  should  be  removed, 
all  tuberculous  tissue  dissected  out,  and  thus  the  disease  may  be  eradicated  and 
a  speedy  cure  effected.  This  may  be  done  succe.ssfully  even  where  abscess 
is  present;  the  wound  is  then  closed  without  drainage,  and  primary  union  may 
be  expected. 

Should  mixed  infection  occur,  then  it  is  necessary  to  curette  thoroughly 
and  estabhsh  efficient  drainage,  the  wound  being  allowed  to  granulate 
slowly. 

The  case  frequently  runs  a  chronic  coui'se,  particularly  where  there  are 
multiple  foci  of  disease,  but  there  is  very  little  tendency  to  the  development 
of  general  tuberculosis,  as  a  rule,  and  good  results  may  finally  be  obtained  even 
where  extensive  disease  has  existed. 

Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Hip  Bone,  Apart  from  the  Joints. — It 
must  be  remembered  that  a  tuberculous  deposit  may  occur  in  the  hip  bone 
quite  apart  from  the  articulations  which  it  forms.  Here  again  the  region  of 
the  epiphysis  is  apparently  more  prone  to  develop  the  disease  than  is  any  other 
part  of  the  bone.  The  crest  of  the  ilium,  for  example,  is  an  epiphysis  which 
appears  at  puberty  and  unites  at  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Here  tuberculous 
disease  sometimes  occurs  and  may  result  in  an  extensive  involvement  of 
the  crest. 

Tliese  isolated  deposits  of  tubercle  are  rendered  evident  at  an  early  age  of 
their  develojDment  by  persistent  tenderness  on  pressure  and  some  disabihty 
while  the  patient  is  moving  about,  pain  being  produced  when  the  muscles  at- 
tached to  the  affected  portion  of  the  pelvis  are  brought  into  action.  The  x-ray 
has  been  found  useful  in  demonstrating  the  existence  of  such  tuberculous  de- 
posits. The  development  of  an  abscess  is  often  the  first  indication  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  trouble.  This  must  be  treated  in  the  manner  elsewhere  fully  de- 
scribed (p.  677),  and  portions  of  the  diseased  bone  wliich  may  be  laid  bare 
when  the  ajjscess  is  opened  should  be  removed. 

Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Sacro-iliac  Joint. — Tuberculous  involve- 
ment of  this  joint  is  by  no  means  as  common  as  is  similar  disease  in  the  hip 
or  knee,  but  it  occasionally  occurs  and  is  always  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  serious 
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condition.  The  disease  may  begin  in  eitlier  tlie  .sacrum  oi-  tlie  ilium,  and  involve 
the  articulation  secondarily. 

The  weight  of  the  trunk  is  transmitted  from  the  spine  to  the  pehis  through 
the  sacro-iliac  joints.  The  articular  surfaces  of  each  of  the  bones  entering 
into  the  joint  are  covered  by  hyaline  cartilage,  that  on  the  sacrum  being  the 
thicker,  but  these  surfaces  are  mieven  and  are  not  adapted  for  free  movement 
upon  one  another.  As  a  fact  very  little  movement  is  possible  at  the  sacro- 
iliac joint  under  normal  conditions;  Goldthwait  and  Osgood  have  demonstrated, 
however,  that  a  limited  amount  of  niobility  is  possible;  the  stability  of  the 
joint  is  secured  both  by  the  irregularity  of  the  articular  surfaces  just  referred  to 
and  by  the  strong  ligaments  which  bind  the  two  bones  firmly  together.  The  syn- 
ovial cavity  of  the  jomt  is  very  imperfect  and  rudimentary ;  in  some  cases  the 
two  surfaces  are  connected  together  throughout  a  part  of  their  extent  by  fuie 
tran.sverse  fibres.  Fig.  247  shows  a  section  through  the  joint  in  a  child  one  year 
of  age.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  layer  of  cartilage  of  considerable  thickness 
covers  the  sacral  portion  of  the  joint  surface.  In  this  cartilage  at  the  time  of 
puberty  an  epiphysis  appears,  and  an  in-egular  jjlate  of  bone  here  develops  which 
unites  with  the  lateral  mass  of  the  sacrum  about  the  twenty-fifth  year.  The 
bones  are  held  together  by  anterior  and  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments,  and 
the  articulation  receives  additional  support  from  the  great  and  small  sacro- 
sciatic  ligaments.  The  posterior  ligament  is  very  strong  and  in  fact  con- 
tributes the  mam  ligamentous  strength  of  the  joint ;  it  consists  of  a  large  ftum- 
ber  of  strong  irregular  bundles  which  extend  from  the  rough  area  above  the  auric- 
ular surface  of  the  ilium  to  the  depressions  on  the  back  of  the  lateral  mass  of 
the  sacrum.  The  anterior  sacro-iliac  ligament  consists  of  thin  fibres  passing 
irregularly  from  the  ilium  to  the  sacrum  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  joint. 

The  etiological  factors  at  work  here  are  similar  to  those  in  the  case  of  disease 
in  other  joints  {lide  page  564).  It  is  characteristically  a  disease  of  early  adult  life ; 
it  is  rare  in  childhood  and  in  old  age,  and  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty-five  years.  If  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  comparatively 
late  appearance  of  tuberculous  disease  of  this  joint,  we  may  observe  that  the 
sacral  epiphysis,  already  referred  to,  appears  late,  namely,  at  the  time  of  puberty, 
and  unites  with  the  bone  at  twenty-five.  It  may  be  that  the  late  appearance 
of  this  epiphysis  has  something  to  do  with  the  tendency  for  late  manifestation 
of  the  disease,  as  tuberculous  affections  obviously  bear  some  definite  relationship 
to  the  developing  epiphyses  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  the  disease  much  more 
frequently  occurs  than  in  other  portions  of  the  skeleton.  In  this  connection, 
too,  it  is  significant  that  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  most  commonly  starts 
is  in  a  deposit  in  the  sacrum.     Injury  is  doubtless  a  common  etiological  factor. 

The  joint  may  be  in^^olved  primarily  or  it  may  be  affected  secondarily  to  dis- 
ease of  the  lower  lumbar  vertebrae.  WTien  the  affection  develops  secondarily 
to  lumbar  disease  it  most  commonly  commences  as  a  periostitis.     (C'heyne.) 
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Tile  sacrum  or  the  ilium  may  be  the  seat  of  the  primary  disease,  the  deposit 
occurring  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  either  bone,  but  the  sacrum  is  more  com- 
monly the  starting-point.  The  ligaments  may  subsequently  become  involved, 
and  abscess  development  is  not  uncommon.  Wlien  abscess  forms,  it  more  com- 
monly spreads  downward  into  the  pelvis,  as  might  be  anticipated,  because  the 
weaker  ligament  is  situated  anteriorly. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  is  often  very  insidious  in  the  early  stages.  A  sense 
of  fatigue  and  weakness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  joint,  with  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  is  complained  of.  The  pain  frequently 
radiates  over  the  buttock  and  along  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  possibly 
as  far  as  the  knee  joint.  It  is  increased  by  exertion  and  is  most  noticeable  after 
walking  about  during  the  day,  while  in  the  morning  some  degree  of  stiffness  is 
present.  The  pain  is  increased  by  sudden  exertion,  especially  on  tui'ning  the 
body,  or  on  suddenly  rising  from  the  sitting  posture.  -Pain  may  be  elicited, 
while  the  patient  is  being  examined  in  the  recimibent  posture,  by  grasping 
the  iliac  bones  on  either  side  and  rocking  the  pelvis  from  side  to  side. 
If  he  lies  upon  the  back,  and  if  the  foot  of  the  affected  side  be  elevated  with 
the  knee  extended,  the  range  of  motion  will  be  found  to  be  markedly  limited  and 
the  procedure  will  often  produce  pain  in  the  region  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint.  The 
explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  traction  on  the  hamstrings  produces 
motion  at  the  sacro-iliac  joint  and  consequently  pain.  There  may  be  tender- 
ness too  on  direct  manipulation  over  the  joint,  or  by  compressing  the  joint 
laterally  while  grasping  the  two  iliac  crests.  The  anterior  aspect  of  the  joint  in 
its  lower  part  may  be  reached  by  rectal  examination,  or  by  way  of  the  vagina,  and 
pain  may  be  elicited  by  palpation  in  this  region.  The  existence  of  a  limp  while 
walking  is  another  symptom  which  is  combined  with  faulty  attitude.  The 
patient  tends  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  sound  limb,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  pelvis  is  lowered  and  rotated  forward  on  the  affected  side,  and 
the  limb  on  that  .side  seems  elongated;  this  in  turn  induces  a  certain  degree  of 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  Muscular  atrophy  is  present  here  as  in  other 
cases  of  tuberculous  arthritis,  and  may  be  noticeable  in  the  buttock,  in  the 
thigh,  and  in  the  leg.  Ab.scess  is  a  common  complication,  and  in  fact  the  disease 
may  in  some  instances  progress  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess  ^\dthout  having 
previously  caused  much  pain  or  discomfort ;  and  so  the  existence  of  a  fluctuating 
tumor  may  be  one  of  the  first  symptoms  to  indicate  the  gravity  of  the  condition 
present.  The  abscess  may  appear  posteriorly  and  from  the  outset  exist  as  an 
extrapelvic  formation  of  pus,  but  more  commonly  it  develops  anteriorly  and  is 
intrapelvic.  The  pus  may  pass  into  the  iliac  fossa  and  invade  the  psoas  fascia 
and  eventually  find  its  way  into  the  thigh,  or  it  may  work  its  way  through  the 
sciatic  or  obturator  foramen,  occasionally  passing  into  the  perineum.  Some- 
times it  has  ruptured  into  the  rectum.  Intrapelvic  abscesses  may  be  detected 
by  rectal   or   vaginal   examination.     If   the   abscess  ruptures  spontaneously, 
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mixed  infection  is  sure  to  occur,  and  then  a  most  serious  condition  is  at  once 
instituted.  Persistent  sinuses  develop,  and  the  patient  suffers  the  usual  se- 
quence of  events  attendant  upon  long-continued  suppuration  and  discharge, 
resulting  eventually  in  most  instances  in  a  fatal  issue. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  sacro-iliac  disease  is  occasionally  difficult. 
The  condition  may  be  confounded  with  sciatica,  which,  however,  is  more  likely 
to  occur  later  in  life  than  sacro-iliac  disease.  The  recumbent  posture  will  afl'ord 
relief  where  the  joint  is  involved,  and  is  not  likely  to  do  so  in  sciatica;  then,  too, 
pain  produced  by  rotation  of  the  pelvis  is  not  pronounced  in  sciatica.  Disease 
of  the  hip  joint  may  be  excluded  by  careful  examination  of  that  articulation, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  limitation  of  movement  at  the  hip  such 
as  is  characteristic  of  disease  there.  The  existence  of  sacro-iliac  disease  having 
been  established  it  is  then  necessarj'  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  tuber- 
culous, and  in  that  regard  it  must  be  remembered  that  arthritis  deformans  may 
affect  this  joint,  or  again  it  may  be  the  seat  of  gonorrhoeal  arthritis.  The  his- 
tory of  the  case  will  suggest  the  diagnosis  in  these  cases. 

The  x-ray  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  must  not  be  overlooked;  positive  information 
may  be  obtained  when  disease  is  present.  This  consists  mainly  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  the  definition  of  the  cancellous  bone  is  not  clearly  reproduced,  the  de- 
tail of  the  normal  structure  is  lost,  and  there  is  a  diffuseness  in  the  picture  of 
the  osseous  tissue  wliich  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  clear  reproduction  of 
the  architectural  peculiarities  of  the  bone  which  exist  on  the  normal  side. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  sacro-iUac  disease  is  always  grave,  but  the 
results  of  treatment  in  suppurative  cases,  which  formerly  were  so  unsatisfactory, 
are  much  better  when  these  abscesses  are  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent mixed  infection  (vide  page  677).  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  present,  and  under  such  circumstances  the  prognosis  is  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  because  of  the  failure  of  general  nutrition.  The  disease 
usually  runs  a  chronic  course,  extending  over  some  years,  and  the  outlook 
must  always  be  serious. 

Treatment. — The  principles  of  treatment  laid  do^^^l  for  tuberculous  joints 
in  general  (page  586)  must  be  employed  here.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
properly  to  splint  the  joint.  Rest  in  the  recumbent  position  is  necessary  in 
the  acute  stage,  and  extension  may  be  apphed  to  the  limb  of  the  diseased  side 
in  order  to  steady  it  and,  in  turn,  the  affected  joint.  A  double  plaster 
spica  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  up  to  the  mammary  line 
may  be  applied  with  advantage  where  the  symptoms  are  very  acute.  Woven 
elastic  trunks  fitted  about  each  thigh,  and  then  about  the  buttocks  and  abdo- 
men, have  been  suggested  by  Goldthwait  and  Osgood.  This  may  be  found 
particularly  useful  when  the  patient  is  able  to  move  about.  The  same  wTiters 
have  recommended  a  sacral  brace  which  is  useful  for  conditions  of  abnormal 
mobility  at  the  sacro-iliac  joint,  and  which  may  be  employed  with  advantage 
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in  tuberculous  disease.  This  brace  is  thus  described :  "It  consists  of  a  sacral 
pad  to  which  a  spring-steel  crib  is  attaclied.  The  ends  of  the  crib  curve  back- 
ward, and  to  these  wide  webbing  belts  are  attached,  wiiich,  when  fastened  in 
front,  because  of  tlic  curve  in  the  crili  ])art  of  tho  l)iace,  crowd  the  sacral  pad 
firmly  against  the  ii))pci'  half  of  the  sacrum.  The  brace  is  kept  in  place  by 
attaching  it  to  the  corsets  by  means  of  steels,  and  these  not  only  hold  the 
brace  down,  but,  by  steadying  the  lumbar  spine,  at  the  same  time  lessen  the 
tendency  to  strain  the  sacro-iliac  joints.  In  order  to  keep  the  apparatus  in 
position  when  the  patient  is  sitting,  a  narrow  straji  is  attached  at  the  base  of 
the  crib,  which  is  tightened  when  the  thighs  are  flexed  and  prevents  the  brace 
from  springing  away  from  the  body.  This  brace,  in  connection  with  the  elastic 
trunks  in  severe  cases,  has  given  relief  when  either  alone  was  not  satisfactory." 

The  joint  may  be  fixed  by  other  means,  such  as  by  the  application  of  strips 
of  adhesive  plaster  encircling  the  posterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  pehis  and 
the  lumbar  spine,  or  a  strong  wide  pelvic  girdle  may  prove  equally  efficient. 

'WTien  an  abscess  forms  it  must  receive  ajjpropriate  treatment,  and  should 
it  increase  in  size  it  should  be  carefully  opened  and  emptied  of  its  contents; 
the  walls  of  the  abscess  should  be  thoroughly  curetted,  and  then  the  opening 
should  be  clased  by  sutures  without  drainage,  so  as  to  obtain  healing  by  first 
intention.  The  method  has  elsewhere  been  described  in  detail  (page  677). 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  prevent  mixed  infection. 

AVliere  mixed  infection  has  occurred  and  sinuses  are  discharging,  then  a  free 
opening  must  be  made  to  secure  efficient  drainage.  Necrotic  and  carious  bone 
must  be  removed.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  large 
portions  of  diseased  bone  about  this  articulation.  For  this  purpose  Cheyne  ad- 
vises a  "long  curved  incision  with  the  convexity  running  along  the  middle  of 
the  sacrum  and  going  well  above  the  bones  and  over  the  sacro-sciatic  notch.  The 
flap  is  thrown  outward  and  the  glutei  detached  from  the  bone  and  also  turned 
outward.  The  chisel  is  then  applied  to  the  ilium  and  the  sacrum,  and  the 
bones  chiselled  aw-ay  until  the  whole  joint  is  excised,  or  till  the  bone  deposit 
is  found  and  removed."  An  operation  of  this  magnitude  is  necessarily  a 
very  serious  undertaking,  as  a  patient  requiring  such  measures,  because  of  ex- 
tensive and  destructive  disease  in  the  joint,  must  already  be  much  weakened 
by  continued  suppuration. 

Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Symphysis  Pubis. — This  joint  is  rarely  the 
seat  of  tuberculous  di.sease.  It  is  not  as  important  functionally  as  the  sacro- 
iliac joint,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  sufficient  degree  of  pelvic  stability 
is  preserved  when  the  joint  is  deficient.  Thus,  in  ectopia  vesica;  the  pubic 
symphysis  is  not  present,  and  yet  the  indi\adual  is  able  to  stand  and  walk  in 
a  normal  fashion ;  so,  too,  congenital  absence  of  the  pubic  bones,  without  inter- 
ference 'with  locomotion,  has  been  recorded.  The  surfaces  of  the  bones  at  the 
symphysis  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  cartilage.    Between  these  two  surfaces 
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there  is  interposed  a  mass  of  dense  connective  tissue,  partly  fibro-cartilage, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  slit-like  space  running  vertically  and  lying  nearer  the 
posterior  than  the  anterior  part  of  this  so-called  interpubic  fibro-cartilage.  An 
epiphysis  is  developed  in  connection  with  the  cartilage  over  the  pubis;  this  appears 
at  puberty  and  unites  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  symphysis  is  surrounded 
by  fibres  which  are  attached  to  the  bone  and  constitute  the  pubic  ligaments 
which  are  situated  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  joint.  Of  these  the  anterior 
is  the  strongest ;  the  inferior  ligament  is  also  well  developed,  but  the  superior 
and  the  posterior  are  both  weak. 

Tuberculous  disease  in  this  locality  does  not,  as  a  rule,  present  any  peculiar 
feature.  In  one  case,  however,  which  was  admitted  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  Toronto,  the  patient,  a  lad  of  seven  years,  was  afTected  with  tuber- 
culous disease  of  this  articulation;  and,  in  connection  with  the  disease,  an  ab- 
scess had  formed,  and  a  small  sequestrum  had  ulcerated  into  the  urethra  and 
produced  a  urinary  fistula. 

The  treatment  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  symphysis  pubis  consists  of  rest 
in  the  recumbent  posture  when  there  is  e^^dence  of  acute  disease.  Abscesses 
must  be  treated  in  the  manner  elsewhere  described  (page  677);  and,  should 
sinuses  exist,  free  drainage  must  be  provided  after  such  operative  measures 
ha\-e  been  adopted  as  may  be  necessary  to  remove  di.seased  structures  in  and 
about  the  joint. 

Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Hip  Joint. — This  is  by  far  the  most  conunon 
affection  of  the  hip  joint.  In  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Toronto,  of  249 
cases  admitted  for  surgical  treatment  of  the  hip  joint,  225  (or  90  per  cent)  were 
for  tuberculous  disease.  In  the  same  institution  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
hip  constituted  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  joint  affections  (including  the 
spine) ;  thus,  of  608  cases  of  surgical  affection  of  the  joints,  225  (or  37  per 
cent)  were  cases  of  tuberculous  hip  disease.  These  figures  refer,  of  course,  to 
children,  and,  in  the  hospital  mentioned,  the  age  hmit  for  admittance  is  fourteen 
years.  \^Tiile  morbus  coxse  is  undoubtedly  more  common  in  early  life,  and 
certain  of  the  other  affections  of  the  hip  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  the 
adult,  still,  when  we  include  diseases  of  the  adult  in  our  statistical  table,  we 
find  the  proportion  of  tuberculous  cases  very  high.  Thus  Koenig  classifies 
757  surgical  affections  of  the  hip  as  follows: 

1 .  Tuberculosis 568 

2.  Acute  arthritis  (after  typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  etc.) 110 

Coxa  vara ^ 

Tumor 2 

3.  Gonorrhoea 30 

4.  Arthritis  defonnans 22 

5.  Contracture  and  ankylosis  from  unknown  cause 6 

6.  Pyeemic  affections • 3 

7.  Wounds  (in  dislocations  and  fractures) 11 

757 
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Koenig  therefore  found  that  75  per  cent  of  all  surgical  affections  of  the  hip 
"were  tuberculous  in  character. 

From  the  investigations  of  \^^litIIla^  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  co.xa 
vara  is  much  more  common  than  these  statistics  of  Koenig  would  lead  us  to 
believe. 

Then,  again,  the  cases  of  tuberculous  arthritis  admitted  to  the  Children's 
Hospital,  Toronto,  being  taken  by  themselves,  it  was  found  that  hip-joint 
disease  was  the  most  common  among  these.  The  comparatively  small  record 
of  315  cases  was  as  follows: 

Hip-joint  disease 179 

Spinal  disease .• 70 

Knee-joint  disease 52 

Ankle-joint  disease 9 

Wrist-joint  disease ■ 4 

Metacarpal  disease 1 

showing  that,  in  all  cases  of  tuberculous  arthritis  admitted,  53.6  per  cent  were 
affections  of  the  hip  joint.  These  statistics  are  somewhat  at  variance  with 
those  of  ChejTie  and  others,  who  found  that  in  children  tuberculosis  of  the 
spinal  column  was  the  niost  common  tuberculous  bone  affection.  Cheyne  foimd 
that  from  40  to  46  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  tuberculous  bone  affection  in  children 
were  located  in  the  spine,  while  in  my  statistics  only  22  per  cent  were  spinal 
cases,  and  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  cases  were  of  disease  of  the  hip 
joint.     (See  also  the  statistics  given  by  Wiitman,  on  page  602.) 

The  marked  tendency  for  the  disease  to  be  restricted  to  the  early  years  of 
life  is  shown  by  Koenig's  statistics,  as  follows: 

1-  5   years 152 

6-10       "      149 

11-15       '■                          102 

16-20       "                          60 

21-25       ••      .18 

26-30       '■  10 

31-40       ■•  15 

41-50       •■     4 

51-60       '•     3 

Not  recorded 55 

The  immunity  of  older  people  from  tuberculous  disease  of  the  joints  may, 
however,  be  overestimated  because  of  the  fact  that  fewer  people  are  alive  at 
fifty  than  at  ten  years  of  age.  Reference  has  been  made  to  this  fallacy  at  page 
567.  Certain  authors  have  in  fact  held  that  the  two  extremes  of  life  present 
the  greatest  liability  to  the  disease,  and  experience  would  seem  to  show  that 
this  view  is  correct. 

Anatomical  Considerations. — The  uiiper  extremity  of  the  femur  at  the  time 
of  birth  is  wholly  cartilaginous;  the   trochanter  major,  the  neck,  and  the  head 
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form  a  continuous  piece  of  cartilage  which  caps  the  osseous  extremity  of  the 
shaft.  The  head  hes  in  the  acetabular  fossa,  and  the  acetabulum  at  this  period 
of  development  is  also  cartilaginous  to  a  very  large  extent.  In  Fig.  247  we  have 
a  frozen  section  through  the  hip  joint  of  a  child  one  j-ear  old ;  a  centre  of  ossi- 
fication has  appeared  in  that  part  of  the  cartilage  which  is  to  form  the  head. 
Tlie  entire  thickness  of  the  floor  of  the  acetabulum  at  its  centre  is  seen  to  be 
cartilaginous;  tliis  constitutes  the  "Y  cartilage,"  which  persists  between  the 
indi^•i(.iual  elements  of  the  hip  bone  which  meet  in  the  acetabular  fossa.  Osse- 
ous union  of  the  three  elements  of  the  hip  bone  is  not  completed  until  the  time 
of  puberty.  It  is  not  until  the  sixth  year  that  the  extension  from  l\\c  shaft 
of  the  bone  which  forms  the  neck  develops  sufficiently  to  cut  off  the  cartilage 


Fig.  255. — Section  through  tlio  Hip  .Joint  of  a  Child  Niiu'  Years  of  Age,  showing  the  Epiphysis  of  the 
Head  of  the  Femur  separated  from  tlie  Neck  by  Cartilage.      (Original.) 

forming  the  great  trochanter  from  that  of  the  head;  it  is  during  the  fourth 
year  that  an  ossific  centre  for  the  trochanter  appears.  Fig.  255  is  a  photograph 
from  a  frozen  section  of  the  hip  joint  of  a  child  nine  years  of  age;  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  head  is  separated  from  the  shaft  by  an  epiphyseal  line  of  carti- 
lage. The  layer  of  cartilage  separating  the  head  from  the  neck  presents  a 
curved  outline  in  the  section,  the  reason  being  that  the  layer  of  cartilage  in 
question,  with  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  osseous  head,  is  concave  toward  the 
neck  of  the  bone;  this  prevents  separation  of  the  epiphysis  by  traumatism, 
although  separation  along  this  line  by  tuberculous  disease  is  not  uncommon. 
The  epiph}-seal  cartilage  separating  the  head  disappears  at  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age;  the  cartilage  separating  the  trochanter,  at  eighteen  years  of  age. 
The  insertion  of  the  capsule  into  the  femoral  neck  and  its  relations  to  the 
neck  and  head  are  such  that  they  must  be  studied  and  reckoned  with  in  con- 
nection with  articular  disease.  la  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  acetabular  cavity  is  consideralily  deepened  by  a  strong  circular  fibro-carti- 
laginous  Ugament  (the  cotyloid  ligament)  forming  the  .so-called  glenoidal  lip. 
The  portion  of  the  glenoidal  li])  which  bridges  over  the  cotyloid  notch  consti- 
VOL.  III.— 40 
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tutt'S  the  so-calk'il  traiisvei-.sc  ligament.  The  articular  capsule  of  tlie  hip  joint 
arises  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  glenoid  lip  and  surrounds  not  only  the  head 
of  the  femur,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  neck.  Anteriorly  the  capsule  extends 
to  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line  and  is  attached  there;  posteriorly  it 
does  not  extend  quite  so  far.     The  result  is  that  the  whole  of  the  femoral  neck 


Fig.  256.— Secti. 


through  the  Hip  Joint  of  an  Adult,  sliowing  the  Acetabular  Fossa  and  the  Liga- 
mentum  Teres.     (Original.) 


is  embraced  in  the  capsule  anteriorly  and  somewhat  more  than  half  of  it  pos- 
teriorly. The  articular  capsule  is  strongly  developed  and  it  is  markedly  re- 
inforced by  accessory  ligaments.  These  accessory  ligaments  are  composed  of 
longitudinal  and  circular  fibres  and  are  firmly  adherent  to  the  capsule.  The 
orbicular  ligament  (the  zona  orbicularis  of  Henle)  surrounds  the  narrowest 
portion  of  the  femoral  neck,  constituting  a  very  definite  and  important  band 
of  circularly  disposed  fibres.     It  is  completely  covered  by  the  other  ligaments 
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and  surrounds  the  neck  of  the  femur  hkc  a  ring,  bemg,  however,  most  strongly 
developed  above,  behind,  and  below:  it  is  attached  to  the  bone  below  the  an- 
terior inferior  iliac  spine. 

The  longitudinal  fibres  constitute  the  ilio-femoral,  pubo-capsular,  and  ischio- 
capsular  ligaments.  Of  these  the  ilio-femoral  is  the  most  important;  it  passes 
from  the  anterior  infei-ior  iliac  spine  to  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line,  and 
in  cases  of  effusion  into  the  hip  joint  the  tension  upon  this  ligament  has  the 
effect  of  pressing  the  head  of  the  femur  into  the  acetabulum;  the  position  of 
flexion  at  the  joint  is  assumed  in  order  that  this  ligament  may  be  relaxed 
and  the  pain  relieved.  In  three  different  localities  the  capsule  of  the  hip  joint 
is  thin.  On  the  posterior  aspect  a  thin  part  exists  above  the  zona  orbicularis, 
between  the  ilio-femoral  and  the  ischio-capsular  ligaments.  A  second  thin 
part  exists  in  the  lower  part  of  the  capsule  below  the  zona  orbicularis,  between 
the  pubo-capsular  and  the  ischio-capsular  ligaments.  A  third  weak  part  exists 
on  the  antero-internal  part  of  the  capsule  immediately  internal  to  the  ilio- 
femoral ligament,  between  this  and  the  pubo-cajjsular  ligament.  This  last  weak 
spot  on  the  anterior  aspect  deserves  further  notice  becau.se  at  this  jjoint  the 
ilio-pectineal  bursa,  which  lies  between  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  and  the  ilio-psoas 
muscle,  occasionally  communicates  with  the  joint  cavity;  according  to  Heinecke, 
the  communication  occurs  in  one  in  thirteen  cases.  Even  where  there  is  not 
an  actual  communication,  the  wall  of  the  bursa  on  its  deep  surface  is  always 
thin,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  effusion  of  pus  to  make  its  way  through  to  the 
bursa  from  the  joint,  or  tuberculous  invasion  of  the  sjmovial  membrane  of  the 
joint  may  here  burst  tlirough  and  infect  the  lining  of  the  bursa.  It  is  said  also 
that  a  psoas  or  iliac  abscess  may  pass  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  and  invade 
the  hip  joint  by  way  of  the  ilio-pectineal  bursa.  Similarly,  tuberculous  dis- 
ease may  pass  beyond  the  joint  cavity  at  the  other  two  weak  points  in  the  cap- 
sule, i.e.,  at  the  thin  part  of  the  capsule  on  its  posterior  aspect,  or  at  that 
already  spoken  of  as  being  on  its  lower  part. 

The  floor  of  the  acetabulum  is  made  up  of  two  portions — a  semilunar  part, 
forming  the  upper  and  lateral  portions,  and,  below  it,  a  quadrilateral  portion 
embraced  in  the  concavity  of  the  semilunar  part.  The  lower  extremities  of 
the  semilunar  i)ortion  form  the  margins  of  the  cotyloid  notch.  The  quadri- 
lateral surface  referred  to  above  differs  from  the  semilunar  portion  in  that  it 
is  not  covered  by  cartilage,  but  has  a  rough  and  uneven  surface:  it  is  desciibed 
as  the  acetabular  fossa,  and  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  head  of  the  femur, 
but  is  separated  from  the  head  by  a  cushion  of  fat  covered  by  s}^lo^^al  \'illi. 
From  this  pad  of  fat  and  from  the  cotyloid  notch  arises  the  ligamentum  teres, 
which  in  reality  is  a  flat  band,  and  not  round.  This  ligament  is  inserted  into 
a  depression  on  the  head  of  the  femur  (see  Fig.  256)  and  further  separates  the 
head  from  the  acetabular  fossa.  Nutrient  vessels  pass  to  the  head  of  the  femur 
in  the  round  ligament.    This  seems  to  be  the  main  function  of  this  ligament,  as 
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it  servos  no  inechaniciil  pui'ijosc  in  the  liip  joint,  lioing  too  long  and  soft  to  take 
any  part  in  checking  joint  movements,  ^\'hen  tuberculous  disease  progresses  to 
any  marked  extent  in  the  hip  joint,  the  ligamentum  teres  is  soon  destroyed, 
and  in  cases  ^\hich  come  to  operation  it  is  seldom  distinguishable.  Its  early 
destruction  in  hip  disease  may  be  a  factor  in  bringing  about  necrosis  of  the 
head  in  tuberculous  disease  because  of  the  interference  with  the  blood  supply 
which  must  result.  It  is  important  to  observe  in  this  connection  that  this  liga- 
ment is  not  always  present  in  health,  and,  also,  that  its  vascularity  is  lessened 
by,  and  may  disappear  with,  advancing  age.  Tuberculous  disease,  however, 
invades  the  pad  of  fat  and  the  synovial  tufts  connected  with  it.  Wlien  these 
structures  in  the  acetabular  fossa  are  destroyed,  the  more  likely  is  luxation  of 
the  joint  to  take  place  as  the  result  of  disease. 

A  bursa  exists  between  the  gluteus  maximus  and  the  posterior  and  outer 
part  of  the  trochanter  major.  This  is  known  as  the  trochanteric  bursa.  This 
bursa  may  be  the  seat  of  a,  cold  abscess,  and  a  fluctuating  intumescence  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  limb  in  this  locality  would  suggest  the  probability  of  a 
tuberculous  lesion  in  the  trochanter,  which  lesion  has  invaded  the  bursa  and 
has  resulted  in  abscess  formation.  The  bursa  may  similarly  be  invaded  from  a 
tuberculous  lesion  in  the  upper  part  of  the  femoral  shaft,  but  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  involved  in  disease  confined  to  the  joint  cavity. 

Etiology. — The  factors  which  produce  tuberculous  disease  in  the  joints  have 
already  been  fully  considered  {vide  page  564).  Traumatic  causes  are  those 
which  receive  most  consideration  as  piedisposing  to  the  production  of  disease 
in  the  hip.  Koenig's  statistics  would  suggest  that  injuries  are  not  so  frequently 
the  starting-point  of  this  disease  as  is  generally  believed.  He  fpund  a  history 
of  injury  in  only  15.1  per  cent  of  his  cases  of  liip  disease.  This  percentage 
is,  in  our  opinion,  much  too  low;  we  agree  with  those  who  look  upon  trauma 
as  a  starting-point  in  the  disease  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases.  We  have 
discussed  the  relationship  of  trauma  to  tuberculous  arthritis  fully  at  page  565. 
Heredity  played  a  part  in  the  history  of  Koenig's  cases  in  35.4  per  cent.  Tuber- 
culous hip  disease  has  been  knowTi  to  follow  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping 
cough,  diphtheria,  chicken-pox,  and  typhoid  fever.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  which  come  under  observation,  however,  we  are  miable  to  obtain  a 
history  of  any  predisposing  cause. 

Pathology. — The  tuberculous  mvasion  of  osseous  tissue  and  of  synovial 
membrane  has  been  already  described  (page  573).  In  the  hip  joint  the  start- 
ing-point may  be  in  the  synovial  membrane  or  in  the  bone.  The  origin  is 
probably  more  frequently  m  the  bone  than  in  the  s>^lo^^al  membrane.  It 
would  appear  that  the  cartilage  is  never  primarily  affected.  ^Vhen  the  dis- 
ease begins  in  the  sjTiovial  membrane,  it  seems  commonly  to  take  its  start 
from  the  synovial  tufts  which  surround  the  ligamentum  teres  and  from  the 
pad  of  fat  in  the  acetabular  fossa.     From  these  points  the  disease  may  rapidly 
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spread  over  the  entire  .synovial  membrane  of  the  joint,  but,  because  of  the  ana- 
tomical relations  of  tlie  acetabular  fossa  and  its  contents  (see  page  627,  also 
Fig.  256) ,  we  find  that  occasionally  the  disease  spreads  to  the  extra-articular  tis- 
sues without  invading  the  joint  cavity,  so  that  there  may  e\en  dexolop  an 
abscess  which  had  its  starting-point  in  the  acetabular  fossa  and  which  may 
eventually  come  to  the  .surface  without  any  serious  involvement  of  the  hip 
joint  in  the  disease.  This  possibility  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  operative 
treatment  of  cold  abscesses.  As  already  stated,  the  ligamentum  teres  disap- 
pears early  in  tuberculous  invasion  of  the  joint,  and  in  cases  which  come  to 
operation  it  is  very  rarely  recognizable. 

The  tlisease  as  manifested  in  the  bone  may  be  solely  in  the  form  of  caries, 
but  the  formation  of  a  sequestrum  is  very  common.  The  invasion  may  be 
primarily  in  bone;  and,  when  that  is  the  case,  the  deposit  maybe  found  in  vari- 
ous localities.  Thus,  the  disease  may  be  located  in  the  acetabulum  or  in  the 
femur.  When  it  is  located  in  the  femur  we  find  that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  the 
most  frequent  site.  Caries  maj'  occur  in  the  head  and  leave  for  a  time  the 
cartilage  covering  it  intact;  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  comparatively  normal 
cartilage  completely  separated  from  the  diseased  bone  beneath.  E-\-entually, 
however,  the  cartilage  is  involved  secondarily,  it  becomes  perforated  in  places, 
and  is  at  last  wholly  destroyed.  The  primary  focus  in  the  bone  may  be  in  the 
neck,  below  the  epiphyseal  cartilage,  or  it  may  be  removed  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  that  cartilage  and  exist  in  the  outer  part  of  the  femoral  neck,  or  in 
the  trochanter,  or  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  femoral  shaft.  On  the  acetabular 
side  the  deposit  is  frequently  in  the  iliac  portion  of  the  bone.  Sometimes,  and 
the  fact  should  be  carefully  noted,  a  tuberculous  deposit  may  exist  in  the 
ilium  quite  above  the  acetabulum.  The  relative  frequency  of  occurrence  in 
these  different  localities  may  be  judged  from  Koenig's  statistics  of  his  findings 
in  381  cases  of  excision  of  the  hip  joint.     These  are  as  follows: 

Head  of  the  femur 146 

The   acetabulum 187 

The  femoral  neck 28 

The  trochanter : 5 

The  femoral  shaft 5 

The  pelvis  above  the  joint 10 

381 

Of  the  146  cases  in  the  femoral  head  it  was  found  that — 

The  disease  was  primary  in  the  head  in 44  cases 

The  disease  was  secondary  in  the  head  in 48 

The  question  was  undetermined  in 54 

Of  the  187  cases  in  the  acetabulum — 

The  disease  was  primary  in 98  cases 

The  disease  was  secondary  in 49 

The  question  was  undetermined  in 40 
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One  would  (•(include  fniiu  these  results  tli;it  jinmary  disease  in  the  acetabulum 
is  more  common  than  primary  disease  in  the  femoral  head.  This  is  quite  con- 
trary to  the  generally  accepted  belief  that  primary  di.sease  is  more  common  in 
in  the  head  than  in  the  acetabulum. 

Definite  statistics  are  not  availalile  to  show  the  comparative  freciuency  of 
primary  disease  in  the  bone  and  in  the  synovial  membrane,  respectively.  Clini- 
cal observation  made  with  a  view  to  determine  this  point  is  not  easily  carried 
out  in  the  hip,  but  the  view  generally  held,  and  in  which  we  concur,  is  that  the 
bone  is  more  commonly  the  seat  of  the  primary  deposit. 

The  disease  in  the  joint  may  progress  until  more  or  less  comjjlete  disintegra- 
tion of  the  joint  structures  occurs.  Destruction  of  the  articular  cartilage 
takes  place  with  absor])tion  of  the  osseous  elements  entering  into  the  joint 
structure.  By  reference  to  Figs.  247,  255,  and  256  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
head  of  the  femur  presses  upon  the  ujiper  part  of  the  acetabulum,  and  the  over- 
lying thickened  iliac  portion  is  the  pai't  which  receives  the  pressure  of  the  head. 
So  it  is  we  find  that  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  in  hip  disease  pro- 
duces its  effect  by  pressure  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  there  occurs  an  ab- 
sorption of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  acetabulum  with  a  tra\-elling  of  the 
head  of  the  femur  upward  and  backward  upon  the  dorsum  ilii;  a  growth  of 
new  bone  may  make  an  osseous  ridge  against  which  the  dislocated  head  im- 
pinges at  a  higher  level.  This  has  been  described  as  enlargement  or  "wander- 
ing of  the  acetabulum."  Occasionally  something  approaching  the  conditions 
found  in  true  dislocation  obtains,  so  that  the  head  is  dislocated  out  of  a  com- 
paratively normal  acetabulai-  fossa.  This  occurs  as  the  result  of  the  growth, 
in  the  joint  cavity,  of  tuberculous  tissue  which  fills  up  the  acetabulum  and  thus 
dislodges  the  head  of  the  bone,  the  diseased  and  softened  ligaments  permitting 
the  head  to  pass  upward  over  the  upper  rim  of  the  acetabulum  on  to  the  dor- 
sum ilii.  This  may  the  more  readily  occiu'  when  there  is  partial  or  complete 
disappearance  of  the  head  as  the  result  of  disease;  under  such  circumstances 
the  upper  portion  of  the  neck  may  ride  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  Occa- 
sionally the  head  is  detained  against  the  acetabular  margin,  which  becomes 
grooved  at  the  point  of  pressure.  Rare  instances  are  on  record  where  the  head 
of  the  bone  has  been  dislocated  in  other  directions;  thus  Cheyne  observed  two 
cases  where  it  had  passed  forward  on  to  the  pubis. 

Chronic  abscesses  are  very  common  in  hip-joint  disease.  Wien  these  orig- 
inate within  the  joint  cavity  they  are  likely  to  rupture  through  the  capsule  at 
its  weak  points  (page  627)  and  appear  on  the  antero-internal  aspect  or  pos- 
teriorly. The  abscesses  spread  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance ;  thus,  when 
appearing  anteriorly,  they  often  pass  between  the  gluteus  minimus  and  the 
rectus  tendon  and  then  between  the  tensor  fascia^  femoris  and  the  sartorius, 
and  thus  reach  the  fascia  lata  and  the  surface;  on  the  inner  aspect  an  abscess 
may  pass  down  among  the  adductor  muscles  toward  the  knee.     Posteriorly  the 
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abscess  may  burrow  among  tlie  glutei  muscles.  The  pus  may  invade  tlic  ilio- 
pectineal  bursa  and  spread  upward  under  Poupai-fs  ligament,  there  forming  an 
iliac  abscess.  Then,  again,  perforation  of  the  floor  of  the  acetabulum,  or  acetal> 
ular  disease  short  of  perforation,  may  give  rise  to  a  pelvic  abscess  which 
proceeds  to  occupy  the  iliac  fossa,  or  may  spread  do%Miward  into  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa  or  pass  out  through  the  sacro-sciatic  foramina  to  point  in  the  glu- 
teal region,  ^^^len  the  disease  is  in  the  outer  part  of  the  femoral  neck  or  in 
the  trochanter,  there  may  develop,  in  connection  with  if,  an  abscess  that  has  no 
communication  with  the  joint  cavity. 

SymptoinatoJogy. — The  disease  is  fretjuently  very  insidious  at  the  onset. 
The  first  symptom  of  ti-ouble  to  attract  attention  is  the  existence  of  a  linqj 
when  the  child  walks.  Pain  is  occasionally  an  early  manifestation  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  it  is  frec|uently  so  insignificant  that  no  comjilaint  is  made  and  the 
existence  of  pain  or  tendei-ness  is  found  only  on  examination;  even  then  one 
may  fail  to  elicit  it.  Restriction  of  the  normal  movements  of  the  joint  exists 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  limb  is  caused  to  assume  a  characteristic 
attitude  of  flexion  abduction  and  rotation  outward.  Muscular  atrophy  is 
found  when  one  compares  the  measurements  of  the  diseased  side  with  those 
of  the  sound  side.  As  the  disease  progresses,  and  destructive  changes  occui'  in 
the  joint,  one  finds  that  the  attitude  of  the  limb  is  altered  ;  it  becomes  adducted 
and  in\-erted,  flexion  still  persisting.  Pain  may  be  greatly  increased  or  may  still 
be  slight  in  degree.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  limb  is  rotated  outward  instead 
of  inward  in  this  late  defoi'mity;  this  is  apparently  the  case,  at  all  events, 
when  dislocation  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii  lias  not  yet  occurred.  Abscesses  may 
form  and  there  may  be  marked  constitutional  disturbance.  It  may  be  well 
to  discuss  these  various  symptoms  individually  and  to  indicate  their  signifi- 
cance during  the  various  stages  hi  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Lameness. — The  child  limps,  and  this  in  many  cases  is  the  first  noticeable 
symptom.  This  limp  may  be  assumed  without  any  conscious  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  child  that  he  is  thus  in  a  mechanical  fashion  protecting  the  hij) 
joint.  Wlien  asked  wh}'  he  limps  he  may  be  unable  to  explain.  The  limping 
is,  as  a  rule,  more  marked  in  the  morning,  often  apparently  disappearing  during 
the  day;  the  patient  tends  to  throw  his  weight  upon  his  toes  rather  than  jar 
the  sensitive  hip  by  coming  dowii  upon  the  heel;  he  does  not  fully  extend  the 
hip  while,  walking,  the  knee  being  slightly  flexed,  and  he  maintains  his  weight 
for  a  shorter  time  on  the  diseased  limb  than  he  does  on  the  sound  limb.  The 
lameness  may  be  intermittent  in  character,  and  so  the  mere  absence  of  a  limp 
at  the  time  of  an  examination  should  not  exclude  hip-joint  disease  from  one's 
diagnosis.  At  later  periods  of  the  disease  lameness  may  be  the  result  of  de- 
formity of  the  limb;  thus  there  may  be  shortening  or  dislocation  to  account 
for  it;   in  certain  cases  ankylosis  is  the  cause  of  the  disability. 

Pain. — This  is  a  variable  manifestation  of  hip  disease.     It  may  be  entirely 
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absent  at  first,  and  the  di.soasc  may  make  considcral)I('  progress  without  induc- 
ing pain.  On  tiie  other  hand,  pain  may  be  the  first  symptom  to  atti'act  atten- 
tion, and  in  acute  cases  it  may  be  very  severe.  There  are  certain  characteris- 
tic features  of  the  pain  in  hip  disea-se;  of  these  the  one  most  worthy  of  note 
is  the  reference  of  i^ain  to  the  knee  rather  than  to  the  hip.  This  has  proved  so 
misleading  that  the  knee  lias  frequently  been  assiduously  treated  on  the  false 
assumption  that  it  was  tlie  seat  of  trouble,  when  a  careful  examination  would 
have  revealed  the  fact  that  hip  disease  was  the  cause  of  the  referred  pain.  The 
a.ssociated  nerve  supply  of  the  two  joints  is  accountable  for  the  error.  Branches 
from  the  anterior  crural,  the  obturator,  and  the  sciatic  nerves  supply  the  hip 


ABC 

Fig.  257.' — Diagram  Representing  tlie  Attitude  of  Abduction.      Tlie  figure  is  explained  in  the  text. 


joint,  and  these  three  nerves  are  again  represented  in  the  knee  joint.  It  further 
has  been  claimed  that  the  pain  induced  along  the  course  of  any  one  of  these 
nerves  individually  may  aid  us  in  diagnosing  the  starting-point  of  disease  in 
the  hip.  Thus,  the  ligamcntum  teres  receives  its  nerve  supply  from  the  obtura- 
tor, and  the  geniculate  branch  of  the  same  nerve  passes  to  the  inner  side  and 
to  the  interior  of  the  knee  joint;  if  the  ligamentum  teres  is  the  part  primarily 
involved  at  the  hip,  then,  while  the  disease  is  restricted  to  the  region  of  that 
Ugament,  pain  is  complained  of  at  the  knee  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint  and 
in  the  interior  thereof.  If  again  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint  is  affected,  i.e., 
in  the  region  supplied  by  the  anterior  crural,  then  the  referred  pain  at  the  knee 
is  experienced  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint,  ^\^len  the  posterior  part  of 
the  capsule  of  the  hip  is  affected,  then  pain  may  occur  at  the  back  of  the  knee 
and  may  even  extend  to  the  heel  or  into  the  foot.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  pain  in  the  knee  is  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  hip  disease,  for  such 
is  not  the  case.     The  pain  may  be  restricted  to  the  hip. 

The  pain  in  hip  disease  is  not  constant  and  is  often  induced  by  some  sudden 
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movement,  or  it  may  occur  quite  spontaneously  without  any  apparent  excit- 
ing cause.  In  children  "night  cries"  constitute  a  distressing  manifestation 
of  pain.  The  child  will  suddenly  cry  out,  will  waken  from  sleep,  and  may  often 
be  found  holding  the  thigh  in  a  firm  grasjx  At  other  times  a  sharp  cry  occurs 
during  sleep  whicli  is  uninterrupted.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  night  cry 
indicates  implication  of  the  articular  cartilage  in  the  di.sease,  but  there  is  no 


Fig.  258. — Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Hip  in  a  Child  aged  Six  Years.  The  attitude  of  abduction 
and  outward  rotation  is  shown  by  means  of  tapes  placed  over  the  axes  of  the  limbs  and  between  the 
anterior  superior  iliac  spines.      (Original.) 

good  ground  for  this  assumption.  The  sudden  pain  during  sleep  is  due  to  the 
contraction  of  muscles  which  during  the  waking  hours  have  been  on  guard  but 
have  become  relaxed  during  sleep,  and  then,  because  of  some  sudden  muscular 
spasm,  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  hypersensitive  joint  are  jDressed  together 
and  pain  is  produced.  Night  cries  may  be  repeated  freciuently — as  many  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  times  during  the  night. 

The  intensity  of  the  pain  varies  greatly.  In  very  acute  cases  it  may  be 
severe,  so  much  so  that  the  slightest  change  in  position  may  cause  great  suffer- 
ing. During  the  manipulation  necessary  for  the  examination  of  the  joint,  pam 
may  be  produced  by  pressure  upon  the  trochanter,  or  the  whole  limb,  grasped. 
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at  the  ankle,  may  lie  suddcnl}-  jcikcd  u|)\vard  .so  as  to  cause  sudden  pressure 
between  the  jomt  surfaces.  Pressure  anteriorly  over  the  joint  frequently 
elicits  pain. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Limb. — In  the  early  stages  of  hip-joint  disease  the 
limb  is  caused  involuntarily  to  a.ssume  a  characteristic  attitude.  Flexion, 
abduction,   and    rotation  outward   aie  brought   about.     Wlien  the  limbs  are 


Fig.  2.59. — The  Same  Patient  as  Fig.  2.58.  The  picture  shows  that,  when  the  limbs  are  brought 
into  a  position  in  whirh  tliey  are  parallel,  tlie  angle  of  abduction  is  preserved  and  apparent  lengthen- 
ing is  produced.    (Original.) 

brought  parallel  with  one  another  and  the  angle  of  abduction  is  preserved,  there 
must  necessarily  be,  as  a  result,  an  apparent  lengthening  of  the  affected  limb. 
Reference  to  Fig.  257  will  at  once  make  this  clear.  In  the  figure  the  line  ab 
represents  the  a.xis  of  the  spine,  cd  the  tran.s\-crse  axis  of  the  pelvis,  and  ce 
and  df  the  axes  of  the  lower  extremities.  In  A  the  normal  relations  of  these 
axes  to  one  another  are  represented;  in  B  the  I'elation  which  obtains  in  ab- 
duction of  the  left  lower  limb  is  shown.  In  C  the  limbs  are  brought  into  a 
position  in  which  they  are  parallel,  and  as  a  result,  there  is  apparent  lengthen- 
ing of  the  abducted  limb  with  tilting  of  the  peh-is,  inducing  secondary  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine,  while  the  angle  of  abduction  is  maintained. 
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Thus  it  will  bf  ohserved  that  abduction  may  be  masked  l)y  the  tilting  of 
the  poWis.  The  tilting  of  the  pelvis  is  best  estimated  by  obserA'ing  the  height 
of  the  anterior  superioi-  spine  of  the  ilium  on  the  abducted  side,  wiiich  will  be 
found  at  a  lower  le\-el  than  on  the  sounrl  side.  Figs.  258  and  259  are  photo- 
grajjiis  of  the  same  patient;  in  the  former  the  affected  limb  is  abducted  from 
its  fellow  and  the  pelvis  is  straight,  while  in  the  latter  the  limbs  are  brought  to- 
gether and  the  angle  of  abduction  is  preserved  by  tilting  tiie  peh-is.  The  amount 
of  apparent  lengthening  may  be  estimated  by  measuring  from  the  umlMlicus 
to  the  internal  malleolus  on  the  affected  side  and  comparing  that  with  a  similar 
measurement  on  the  sound  side.  The  real  length  of  the  limbs  will  l)e  deter- 
mined by  placing  the  two  limbs  in  the  same  degree  of  abduction  and  the  same 
degree  of  fle.xion,  and  measuring  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the 


Fig.  200.— Dia! 
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Illustrating  the  Attitude  of  Flexion.    The  figure  is  fully  described  in  the  text. 


internal  malleolus.  In  the  existence  of  apparent  lengthening  there  may  still  be 
real  shortening.  Thus  Koenig  found  real  shortening  in  S3  out  of  267  cases  in 
which  abduction  existed,  i.e.,  thirty-one  per  cent. 

Flexion  at  the  hip  may  similaily  be  masked  by  tilting  the  jjelvis  on  its  trans- 
verse axis  and  curving  the  lumbar  spine.  Fig.  260  illustrates  the  method  of 
bringing  this  about.  Tlie  line  ab  represents  the  axis  of  the  spine,  which,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration,  may  be  considered  a  straight  line ;  ccl  represents 
the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  pehis,  and  be  the  axis  of  the  limix  The  nor- 
mal relations  of  these  axes  in  the  supine  position  is  shown  in  A:  while  in  B 
the  axes  are  shown  in  the  relations  they  would  bear  to  one  another  when  the 
lower  limb  is  flexed.  AVhen,  however,  the  limb  lies  flat  upon  the  table  the 
angle  of  flexion  is  preserved  by  tilting  the  pelvLs,  the  effect  of  which  must  nec- 
essarih'  be  to  throw  the  base  of  the  sacrum  forward  and  to  produce  a  lordo- 
sis of  the  lumbar  spine.     Fig.  261  is  a  photograjih  of  a  i)atient  showing  flexion. 
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The  boy  is  lying  flat  upon  a  table,  and  the  lordosis  of  the  lumbar  sjiinc  is  indi- 
cated l)y  the  tapes  attached  to  his  body.  If  the  limb  is  raised,  the  angle  of 
flexion  is  preserved  by  tilting  backward  the  pelvis  on  its  transverse  axis,  when 
the  lordosis  disappears,  the  back  lying  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  table. 
This  attitude  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  262.  The  angle:  of  flexjon  may  now  be  cal- 
culated by  using  a  goniometer,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  More  accurate  measure- 
ments may  be  obtained  by  eliminating  the  effect  of 'extension  of  the  sound 
limb,  and  in  Fig.  263  this  method  of  determining  the  degree  of  fixed  flexion 
of  the  hip,  as  suggested  by  Wliitman,  is  indicated.  The  sound  limb  is  flexed 
acutely  so  as  to  hold  the  lumbar  spine  in  contact  with  the  table,  'the  diseased 
limb  rises  U])  and  is  maintained  'in" its  attitude  of  fixed  flexion,  and  the  angle 
of  flexion  of  the  diseased  side  is  then  estimated. 

A  certain  amount  of  lordosis  is  normal  in  the  lumbar  spine,  and,  where  the 


Fig.  261. — The  Same  Patient  as  Fig.  262.    Tlie  illustration  shows   the  lordosis  of  the  lumbar 
spine  when  the  limb  is  brought  down  flat  upon  the  table.     (Original.) 

buttocks  ai'e  unusually  well  developed,  a  space  may  exist  between  the  lumbar 
spine  and  the  table  even  when  the  thighs  are  extended.  This  fact  must  be  re- 
membered if  we  wish  to  prevent  error  in  our  conclusions. 

This  attitude  of  flexion,  abduction,  and  rotation  outward  is  the  natural  rest- 
ing position  of  the  limb.  Thus,  if  one  recalls  the  characteristic  attitude  of  ease 
assumed  by  an  individual  while  sitting  upon  a  chair,  it  is  seen  that  the  thighs 
are  abducted  from  one  another,  there  is  a  slight  rotation  outward,  and  there  is 
flexion  at  the  hip  joint.  It  seems,  therefore,  natural  that  in  conditions  of  dis- 
ease, when  nature  demands  rest,  this  characteristic  attitude  should  be  assumed. 
The  experiments  made  by  Bonnet  many  years  ago  throw  some  light  upon  the 
assumption  of  this  attitude  in  early  hip-joint  disease.  Bonnet  injected  the 
healthy  hip  joint  in  a  cadaver,  under  pressure,  and  found  that  it  assumed  a 
position  of  flexion,  abduction,  and  rotation  outw-ard.  The  experiment  is  not 
as  conclusive,  however,  as  might  appear  at  first  siglit,  because  a  very  consider- 
able degree  of  pressure  is  necessary  within  the  capsule  in  order  to  produce  the 
attitude  in  question  in  the  cadaver.     In  the  presence  of  effusion  into  the  joint 
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one  would  expect  this  attitude  in  order  to  accommodate  the  joint  ca\-ity  to  the 
effused  material,  and  this  is  undoulitedly  the  case  in  acute  synovitis.  In  hip- 
joint  disease,  wliile  there  is  seldom,  if  ever,  nuich  effusion,  nevertheless  the  thick- 
ening .of  the  synovial  membrane,  where  that  exists,  or  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
joint  structures,  may  have  the  same  effect.  Flexion,  rotation  outward,  and 
abduction  relax  the  strong  ilio-femoral  ligament,  and  tliis  is  probably  the 
true  explanation  of  the  as.sumption  of  the  attitude  in  question;  the  sensitive 
structures  are  protected  from  pressure,  and,  while  a  considerable  degree  of 
movement  may  be  carried  out  [jainlessly,  nevertheless  any  attempt  to  produce 


Fig.  262. — Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Hip  in  a  Child  Six  Years  of  Age.  The  amount  of  flexion 
is  calculated  bv  means  of  the  goniometer.  The  limb  is  elevated  until  the  spine  lies  flat  upon  the 
table,  when  the  angle  of  flexion  is  estimated.      (Original.) 

full  extension  or  complete  adduction  is  resisted  and  produces  much  pain.  It 
is  obvious,  also,  that  with  the  thigh  flexed  there  is  less  jar  produced  in  the  sen- 
sitive joint  when  the  patient  moves  about. 

In  some  instances,  even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  the  thigh  is  flexed, 
rotated  outward,  and  adducted  instead  of  abducted;  this  may  occur  when  the 
process  is  very  acute,  and  we  may  imagine  that  in  such  cases  early  extensive 
destruction  has  been  done  to  the  joint  tissues,  resulting  in  softening  of  the  liga- 
ments and  thus  permitting  the  joint  to  assume  this  attitude  through  muscular 
spasm  \\ithout  inducing  the  tension  within  the  joint  which  demands  abduc- 
tion under  other  conditions.  The  attitude  of  adduction  and  inward  rotation 
with  flexion  is,  however,  a  very  constant  condition  in  the  later'  stages  of  the 
disease  when  there  has  been  absorjjtion  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  or  when  the 
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acetabulum  is  altered  in  sha|>e,  and  \\licn  dislocation  of  the  feimir  on  to  the 
dorsum  of  the  ilium  takes  place.  Tliis  attitude  of  adduction  and  flexion  is 
well  shown  in  Fij;-.  L'N.'!,  which  represents  a  patient  in  whom  the  disease  had 
become  quiescent.  In  this  case,  however,  the  limb  is  rotated  outward.  The 
assumption  of  this  attitude  is  purely  mechanical  in  nature,  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  position  of  the  limb  in  an  ordinary  traumatic  dislocation  on  to  the 
dorsum  ilii  of  a  healthy  joint. 

Fig.  264  shows  a  patient  with  adduction  and  inward  rotation  with  tilting 
upward  of  the  pelvis  on  the  affected  side.  If  in  this  patient  the  foot  of  the 
adducted  limb  were  carried  across   the  foot  of  the  opposite  side,  the  pelvis 


Fig.  263. — Tlie  Same  Patient  as  in  Fig.  202.  Tlie  iihistrutioii  shows  Whitman's  method  of  tleter- 
mining  the  amount  of  flexion  by  flexing  tlie  other  thigh  so  as  to  hold  the  lumbar  spine  in  contact 
with  the  table.      (Original.) 

would  be  restored  to  its  normal  position,  and  the  angle  of  adduction  would 
be  preserved.  If  the  adducted  limb  were  carried  away  from  its  fellow,  the 
angle  of  adduction  would  still  be  maintained  by  tilting  the  pelvis  markedly 
upward  on  the  affected  side.  In  these  cases  the  effect  of  adduction  with  tilting 
upward  of  the  pelvis  on  the  diseassed  side  is  to  produce  apparent  shortening 
of  the  affected  limb.  This  may  be  estimated  in  the  same  fashion  as  that  sug- 
gested in  apparent  lengthening.  Along  with  the  apparent  shortening  there 
may  be,  and  ]3robably  is,  real  shortening  because  of  absorption  of  the  head, 
of  shortening  of  the  neck,  or  of  changes  in  the  acetabulum  wth  dislocation  up- 
ward and  backward.  Koenig  found  that  out  of  232  cases  in  which  adduction 
was  present  there  was  real  shortening  in  164,  i.e.,  seventy-one  per  cent. 
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^Vliile  we  h;ive  thus  descrilied  the  cliaracteristic  attitudes  assumed  in  the 
different  stages  of  hip-joint  disease  we  must  record  tlie  fact  that  some  departures 
from  the  usual  conditions  are  occasionally  noted.  For  example,  if  the  patient 
is  confined  to  bed  or  does  not  walk,  as  in  hip  disease  in  infancy,  the  attitude 
of  abduction  may  persist,  even  when 
the  muscular  spasm  is  intense.  Thus 
it  would  ajipear  that  locomotion  has 
a  distinct  influence  on  the  character 
of  distortion.  (^\^lit^lan.)  Then, 
again,  while  the  abducted  limb  is 
usually  rotated  outward  and  the  ad- 
ducted  limb  rotated  inward,  the  re- 
verse may  be  the  case.  These  unusual 
conditions  are  probablj'  the  result 
of  the  special  treatment  to  which 
the  joint  has  been  subjected.  It  is 
a  question  whether  or  not  internal 
rotation  actually  exists  in  the  ad- 
ducted  cases.  I  have  observed  many 
instances  where  the  reverse  was  true, 
and,  curiously  enough,  most  of  the 
patients  jihotographed  and  published 
do  not  show  the  internal  rotation 
which  is  ascribed  to  them.  Lastly, 
it  maybe  noted  that  Koenig  reported 
three  cases  in  which  leal  lengthening 
of  the  affected  limb  was  observed. 

When  abduction,  flexion,  and  ro- 
tation outward  exist,  the  buttock  is 
flatter  and  broader  on  the  affected 
side  than  on  the  sound  side;  because 
of  the  flexion  the  gluteo-femoral  fur- 
row is  shallower,  or  may  become  completely  obliterated,  while  the  tilting  do^^^l- 
ward  of  the  pelvis  causes  it  to  he  lower  than  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  adduction  this  furrow  is  shortened  and  elevated;  on  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  limb  the  inguino-femoral  furrow  is  deeper  and  longer 
in  adduction  and  flexion,  while  abduction  tends  to  make  it  less  marked.  The 
intergluteal  furrow  and  the  genitals  point  away  from  the  abducted  thigh  and 
toward  the  adducted  thigh. 

Restriction  of  Movement. — This  is  a  characteristic  phenomenon  in  all  cases 
of  tuberculous  arthritis.  The  characteristic  attitudes  assumed  by  the  limb 
at  the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  the  disease  have  been  described. 


Fig.  264.— Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Left  Hip 
in  a  Child  Aged  Se\-en  Years.  The  picture  shows 
adduction  with  tilting  upward  of  the  pelvis  on  the 
affected  side.       (Original.) 
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Tims,  in  the  oarly  stages,  when  I  lie  Hiiih  is  in  a  ixjsition  of  abduetion,  flexion, 
and  rotation  outward,  limitation  of  movement  is  a  very  eharaeteristic  feature 
of  the  ease.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  tliat  movement  within  certain 
limits  may  be  very  free,  and  the  importance  of  this  observation  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged,  as  an  error  in  diagnosis  may  be  made,  because  it  might  be  as- 
sumed  that  disease    could   not  exist  wheie   such  free  movement   is  possible. 


Fig.  265. — Ankylosis  with  Flexion  Deformity  in  Hip  Disease.  Tlie  patient  was  eiglit  years  of 
age;  the  disease  was  of  four  years'  duration.  Wlien  the  lumbar  spine  is  straight,  as  in  the  figure, 
the  angle  of  flexion  at  the  hip  becomes  evident.      (Original.) 


But  careful  examination  will  show  that  there  is  very  definite  restriction  of 
movement  at  this  early  stage.  The  restriction,  however,  takes  place  at  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  the  arc  of  motion.  Thus  we  find  that  full  extension  is  impos- 
sible if  a  definite  amount  of  flexion  persists;  the  degree  of  this  is  determined 
by  the  methods  already  alluded  to;  full  flexion  on  the  abdomen  is  also  im- 
possible. So  is  it  also  with  extreme  adduction  or  full  abduction ;  these  move- 
ments   are  resisted.     Similar  observations  may  be  made  regarding  the  move- 
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inents    of    rotation.     The   resistance  offered    to    these   various  movements   is 
produced  by  muscular  contraction. 

In  later  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  s}-nii)toms  are  more  acute  and  con- 
siderable damage  to  joint  structure  has  occurred,  the  attitude  of  adduction 
and  flexion  may  be  rigidly  preserved  l)y  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and 
any  attempt  to  alter  the  position  of  tiic  limb  is  [iromptly  resisted  by  reflex 


Fig.  266. — The  Same  Patient  as  iu  Fig.  26.5.     The  picture  iUustrates  lortlusis  of  the  lumbar  spine 
when  tlie  patient  is  standing  upriglit  upon  the  alTeoted  hmb.      (Original.) 

muscular  spasm.  I'nder  an  anaesthetic  these  moA'cments  may  be  carried  out 
much  more  freely,  the  resistance  being  greatly  diminished  when  the  limb  is  exam- 
ined under  these  conditions.  In  the  absence  of  anaesthesia  any  attempt  to  force 
the  limb  from  its  assumed  position  results  in  movements  of  the  pelvis  along 
with  the  femur,  movements  which  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
angle  of  flexion  and  adduction.     These  movements  of  the  pelvis,  while   passive 
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nianipulation  of  tlie  liiiih  is  hciiig  caiTicd  (lut,  ai'c  (lc])('iiil('iit  upon  the  scnsitive- 
noss  of  the  diseased  iiij)  joint  and  must  be  eliminated  in  oui- estimation  of  tlie 
actual  amount  of  movement  ]jossible  at  the  hip  joint. 

At  this  later  period  of  the  disease  there  may  exist  actual  mechanical  resist- 
ance to  movement,  as,  for  example,  in  dislocation  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii,  or 
there  may  be  fibrous  or  osseous  ankylosis  to  account  for  rigidity.  In  ankylosis 
the  limb  may  be  fixed  in  a  faulty  position  in  cases  that  have  not  been  cared 
for  during;  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease;  Figs.  265,  266,  and  283  illustrate 
cases  of  this  kind.  In  Fig.  266  it  is  observed  that  the  limb  can  be  brought  to 
the  ground  for  purposes  of  support  only  by  tilting  the  jjelvis  and  arching  the 
lumbar  spine. 

Atroph}'  of  the  Limb. — The  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  liml)  is  an  essen- 
tial accompaniment  of  tuberculous  arthritis.  This  is  noticeable  both  in  the 
gluteal  region  and  in  the  thigh  and  leg.  Circumferential  measurements  will 
indicate  the  degree  of  atrophy  present  in  the  thigh  and  leg,  and  the  flattening 
of  the  buttock  is  also  largely  produced  by  muscle  atrophy.  It  would  appear 
that  the  mu.scle  atrophy  is  more  marked  in  .synovial  disea.se,  but  it  occurs  in 
all  joints  affected  by  tuberculous  disease.  The  cause  of  muscle  atrophy  is 
discussed  elsewhere  (page  583) :  failure  of  nutrition  jiroducing  atrophy  is  prob- 
ably mainly  due  to  some  reflex  nervous  influence.  This  failure  of  nutrition 
is  also  to  be  observed  in  the  bone,  which,  in  advanced  disease,  is  atrophied  often 
to  an  extreme  degree  (see  Fig.  249  and  Fig.  290).  In  the  late  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  particularly  when  ankylosis  is  present,  disuse  is  undoubtedly  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  production  of  atrophy.  Comparative  measurements  here, 
too,  will  show  increased  disparity  between  the  two  limits  because  of  the  hyper- 
trophy of  the  soimd  limb  caused  by  the  increased  amount  of  work  thrown  upon 
the  muscles  of  the  sound  side.  The  atrophic  condition  of  the  muscles  is  fre- 
quently very  readily  appreciated  by  handling  the  limb,  when  the  atrophied 
muscles  are  obviously  in  a  flabby  condition  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
sound  limb.  The  nutrition  of  the  skin  is  also  impaired  and  becomes  thinner 
than  normal. 

Shortening  of  the  Limb. — In  the  early  stages  shortening  of  the  limb  is  not 
present,  but  it  is  a  very  constant  condition  after  the  disease  has  progressed 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  The  disparity  in  length  of  the  two  limbs  in  an 
individual  who  has  suffered  from  hip-joint  disease  is  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
pathological  changes  at  the  joint,  which  bring  about  actual  shortening,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  arrest  in  growth  (in  length)  on  the  affected  side  while  the 
sound  limb  lengthens  and  thus  increases  the  disparity  between  the  two.  The 
pathological  changes  at  the  joint  which  lead  to  shortening  are  chiefly  those 
causing  absorption  and  disappearance  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  with  changes 
in  the  neck,  resulting  in  shortening  of  the  neck  and  an  alteration  of  the  angle 
which  the  neck  forms  with  the  shaft;  this  angle  is  reduced  in  di.sea.se;    further. 
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the  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  acetalnihun,  permitting  the  changes  which, 
when  extreme,  constitute  complete  dislocation  of  the  head  on  to  the  dorsum 
ilii.  In  rare  cases  it  is  said  that  the  acetabulum  has  been  perforated  and  the 
shortened  head  and  neck  have  passed  through  into  the  pehus,  thus  increasing 
the  shortening.  Short  of  actual  perforation,  the  acetabulum  may  be  sufficiently 
eroded  and  deepened  to  cause  diminution  in  the  length  of  the  limb.  Then, 
too,  the  epiphysis  separating  the  head  from  the  neck  may  be  destroyed  and  cause 
arrest  of  growth  in  length  at  this  point,  resulting  in  diminished  length  on  the 
diseased  side  as  compared  with  the  sound  side.  Lastly,  the  failure  in  nutiition 
of  the  whole  limb  would  necessarily  affect  the  growth  in  length  of  the  affected 
side  and  would  cause  the  limb  to  remain  shorter  than  its  fellow.  The  foot 
may  participate  sufficiently  in  this  failure  of  nutrition  to  show  a  marked  degree 
of  shortening  and  diminished  size. 

In  taking  measurements  of  the  length  of  the  limbs  it  is  important  to  .see 
that  the  two  limbs  are  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  to  flexion,  abduction, 
etc. ;   other\\"i.se  the  results  olitained  will  be  erroneous. 

The  amount  of  .shortening  due  exclusively  to  changes  at  the  seat  of  disease 
in  the  hip  may  be  estimated  apart  from  that  due  to  interference  with  the  growth 
of  the  limb.  Nekton's  line  may  be  used  for  the  purpose;  a  line  is  drawn 
from  the  lowest  point  of  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  most  ])romi- 
nent  point  on  the  lower  and  posterior  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  tip  of  the  ti'ochanter  will  touch  this  line,  but 
•when  there  is  shortening  the  trochanter  will  come  to  lie  at  a  higher  level,  and 
the  amount  of  shortening  so  indicated  will  represent  that  due  exclusively  to 
changes  at  the  hip.  This  may  be  compared  with  the  shortening  of  the  entire 
limb,  which  may  be  ascertained,  as  already  indicated,  by  measurement  from 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  internal  malleolus.  .Another 
method  of  estimating  the  shortening  due  to  changes  at  the  hip  is  by  determin- 
ing the  relative  distance  of  the  trochanters  from  the  middle  fine  of  the  body. 
This  may  be  done  by  using  cahpers  for  the  purpose.  It  must  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  if  true  dislocation  has  occurred  on  to  the  dorsum  ihi,  the  trochanter 
on  the  diseased  side  may  not  be  nearer  the  middle  line  than  its  fellow. 

Koenig,  in  estimating  the  frequency  of  shortening  as  a  result  of  hip  disease, 
found  that  it  existed  in  52.1  per  cent  of  his  cases.  Where  resection  had  been 
resorted  to,  there  was  shortening  in  69.4  per  cent  of  the  cases;  while  where  con- 
servative treatment  had  been  adopted,  the  percentage  of  cases  in  which  short- 
ening occurred  was  only  36.  L  These  figures  are,  however,  not  necessarily  in 
favor  of  conservative  treatment,  because  the  conditions  which  made  resection 
advisable,  in  all  probability  induced  a  greater  degree  of  shortening.  Koenig's 
observations  were  made  by  measuring  the  height  of  the  trochanter  in  relation 
to  Nelaton's  line.  Apart  from  these  con.siderations,  however,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  best  functional  result  is  attained  by  conservative 
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treat.iin'iit,  and  i-cHcctioii  iiiusi  he  I'csork'd  to  only  wlien  dcnuinded  Ijy  condi- 
tions which  will  be  discussed  in  the  section  on  treatment. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  state  the  degree  of  shortening  which  remains  per- 
manently in  individuals  who  are  the  victims  of  hip  disease.  The  greatest  disparity 
in  length  of  the  two  limbs  is,  of  course,  possible  where  the  disea.se  occui's  in  the 
young  gi'owing  child,  because  the  development  of  the  diseased  limlj  does  not 
keep  pace  with  that  of  the  healthy  one.  It  also  obviously  depends  on  the 
amount  of  destruction  of  the  bones  at  the  hip,  and  the  possible  displacement 
of  the  head  of  the  femur  from  the  acetabulum.  The  extremes  may  be  sug- 
gested by  stating  that  as  much  as  five  or  six  inches  of  shortening  has  been 
recorded  as  the  final  and  permanent  result  of  hip  disease;  it  is  rar'e  to  have 
shortening  to  such  an  extent,  however,  and,  fortunately,  a  large  proportion  of 
our  patients  recover  without  any  shortening  whatever. 

Lengthening  of  the  Limb. — Real  lengthening  of  the  limb  occurs  as  a  rare 
manifestation  of  disease  at  the  hip.  It  simulates  a  condition  which  is  much 
more  common  as  the  result  of  disease  at  the  knee  joint.  The  cause  of  real 
lengthening  may  be  found  in  an  increased  activity  of  growth  at  the  epiphyseal 
cartilage;  this  increased  activity  may  be  induced  by  the  hyperannia  which 
affects  the  tissues  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tuberculous  focus.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  the  formation  of  diseased  tissue  in  the  bottom  of  the  acetabu- 
lum may  force  the  head  of  the  bone  dowaiward,  and  thus  bring  about  a  certain 
amount  of  lengthening  of  the  limb. 

Abscess.^ — The  occurrence  of  chronic  abscess  in  tuberculous  hip  disease  is 
frequent.  Koenig's  statistics  of  568  cases  showed  that  abscess  occurred  in  321, 
i.e.,  56.5  per  cent  of  the  patients.  The  position  of  the  abscess  was  recorded  as 
follows : 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  (Hmited  toward  the  outer  side  by  the  femoral  vessels) .  .  26  cases 
On  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  thigh  (limited  externally  by  a  line  drawn  vertically 

through  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine) 126  " 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  (in  the  region  of  the  trochanter) 63  " 

On  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  thigh 49  " 

In  the  pelvis 41  " 

Situated  over  the  pubis .5  " 

Large  abscess  surrounding  the  thigh  or  passing  down  the  thigh  toward  the  knee ....  4  " 

Cases  in  which  the  location  was  not  stated 7  " 

From  these  statistics  it  is  obvious  that  an  abscess  on  the  anterior  aspect  of 
the  thigh  is  much  more  common  than  elsewhere,  and  that  such  is  the  case  is 
proved  by  general  observation.  The  age  of  the  patients  in  whom  abscess  for- 
mation occurs  has  also  been  noted  by  Koenig,  and  his  results  may  be  tabulated 
as  follows 
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0-  5 

5-10 

10-15 

15-20 

Over  20 

Ape  not  recorded 


103 
167 
116 
93 
73 
16 


No.  of  these 
cases  in 
which  ab- 
scess oc- 
curred. 


62 
95 
68 
43 
44 
9 


Percentage  of  occurrence. 


60 . 2  per  cent 
56,9 

58.6        " 
46.2 

60 .3 
50.2 


From  these  statistics  it  is  obvious  that  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
a  chronic  abscess  is  shared  fairly  evenly  by  individuals  at  all  ages.  From 
fifteen  to  twenty,  however,  there  is  the  greatest  degree  of  immimity,  while  at 
the  extremes  of  life  the  tendency  to  abscess  development  is  most  marked. 

The  clinical  signs  indicating  the  formation  of  an  abscess  are  those  of  a  fluct- 
uating tumor  in  one  of  the  localities  mentioned  about  the  diseased  hip.  The 
origin  and  course  of  these  abscesses  have  already  been  discussed  (page  630),  and 
the  pathology  has  also  been  described  (page  5S0).  There  may  be  no  warning 
whatever  of  the  formation  of  the  abscess,  and  its  existence  may  be  discovered  in  a 
purely  accidental  fashion.  It  thus  becomes  important  to  examine  patients  under 
treatment  in  a  routine  manner  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  an  abscess  is  forming.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  examine 
the  region  of  the  thigh  about  the  hip,  but  the  iliac  fossa  must  be  palpated,  and, 
if  necessary,  a  rectal  exammation  should  be  made  if  one  suspects  the  existence 
of  an  abscess  in  the  true  pelvis.  By  digital  examination  through  the  rectum 
one  can  determine  a  thickening  of  the  tissues,  or  the  presence  of  an  abscess  in 
the  region  of  the  acetabulum.  While  the  onset  of  abscess  formation  may  thus 
be  insidious,  yet  in  acute  cases  and  particularly  where  the  patient  is  not  being 
properly  cared  for,  there  may  be  much  pain  and  other  serious  symptoms  at- 
tendant upon  its  formation.  Pain,  elevation  of  temperature,  and  increased 
muscular  spasm  may  be  present,  and  abscess  formation  may  be  found  to  be  the 
cause  of  this  exacerbation  of  acute  symptoms. 

As  long  as  the  abscess  remains  of  a  purely  tuberculous  nature  the  course 
of  the  disease  may  not  be  influenced  by  its  formation,  but  the  great  danger  is 
mixed  infection,  and  if  this  occurs  the  case  at  once  assumes  a  much  more  seri- 
ous aspect,  and  the  chance  of  securing  and  maintaining  functional  efficiency 
of  the  joint  is  greatly  lessened  because  extensive  destruction  of  joint  structure 
is  commonly  the  result  of  such  mi-xed  infection.  A  purely  tuberculous  abscess 
may  be  efficiently  dealt  with  by  operative  means,  as  we  shall  see,  but  once  mixed 
infection  has  occurred,  then  we  have,  as  a  result,  discharging  sinuses  which  may 
persist  for  long  periods,  and  the  patient  suffers  from  the  usual  secjuence  of  events 
which  supervenes  from  long-continued  suppuration ;  there  is  failure  of  the  gen- 
eral nutrition,  with,  later  on, \-isceral  amyloid  disease  and  possibly  fatal  results. 
This  train  of  symptoms  often  has  its  inception  in  the  formation  of  a  chi'onic 
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abscess,  and  the  uulbituiiate  results  may  often  l)e  prevented  l)y  early  detec- 
tion of  the  abscess  and  by  the  enqjloynient  of  efficient  treatment  soon  after  it 
begins  to  develop.  A  case  illusti'ating  the  existence  of  many  sinuses  and  of 
extensive  joint  destruction  is  shown  in  Fig.  267,  which  represents  a  lad  of 

fourteen  who  had  had  discharging  si- 
nuses for  ten  years  with  ankylosis  of 
tlie  hi])  in  a  position  of  flexion  and 
adduction. 

Localized  Swelling. — There  may  be 
some  fulness,  particularly  on  the  an- 
terior aspect  of  the  thigh,  about  the 
hip.  This  may  be  due  to  infiltration 
of  the  tissues  about  the  joint,  and  is 
most  frequently  aj^prcciable  in  syno- 
vial disease  where  the  ligaments  have 
become  the  seat  of  inflammatory  swell- 
ing. Fulness  about  the  hip  may  also 
be  due  to  abscess  formation. 

Constitutional  Symptoms.  — The 
constitutional  manifestations  in  hip 
disease  vary  within  wide  limits.  Tlie 
symptoms  are  often  so  slight  as  to 
avoid  detection  altogether.  The  tem- 
perature may  be  slightly  elevated,  but 
this  is  seldom  the  case  except  where 
marked  indication  of  an  acute  process 
is  evidenced  in  the  local  trouble. 
\Vliere  the  disease  is  getting  progres- 
sively worse  there  is  failure  of  general 
nutrition,  but  it  is  often  difficult  in 
such  ca.ses  to  distinguish  between  cause 
and  effect.  It  may  be  that  a  lower 
state  of  vitality  and  diminished  power 
fact   that  certain  individuals  fall  easy 


Fig.  267. — Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Hip 
Joint.  Ankylosis  in  faulty  attitude  of  Marked 
Flexion  and  Adduction,  with  numerous  discharg- 
ing sinuses.  The  patient  was  fourteen  years  of 
age  and  had  suffered  from  trouble  in  the  hip  for 
ten  years.      (Original.) 

of  resistance  are  accountable  for   the 


victims  to  the  disease,  once  infection  occurs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  local 
disease  may  react  upon  the  individual  so  as  to  impair  his  general  health. 
Pain  may  interfere  with  sleep,  and,  in  certain  cases,  confinement  to  bed  and 
the  impossibility  of  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air  may  result  m  general  nutri- 
tional disturbance  with  loss  of  flesh  and  general  malaise.  Marked  constitu- 
tional effects  are  produced  when  mixed  infection  occurs  in  a  tuberculous  ab- 
scess, so  that,  while  such  an  abscess  remains  unopened,  there  are  elevation  of 
temperatui-e,  quickened  pulse,  and  other  indications  of  septic  absorption. 
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Diagnosis. — Systematic  and  careful  examination  of  the  hip  must  be  carried 
out  in  order  to  determine  the  existence  or  otherwise  of  the  local  manifestations 
of  disease  which  have  been  described.  A  j^atient  the  subject  of  hip  disease, 
seeking  advice,  may  not  refer  the  trouble  to  the  hip  at  all,  but  may  imagine 
that  it  is  located  elsewhere ;  the  most  notable  example  of  this  is  where  the  pain 
is  referred  to  the  knee.  Examination  of  both  joints  in  such  cases  will  show 
that  the  knee  is  healtliy,  while  disease  in  the  hip  will  become  manifest.  It  is 
important  to  note  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  patient  while  standing  and 
walking  as  well  as  that  maintained  when  he  is  lying  do\ra.  The  comparative 
length  of  the  limbs  and  the  circumferential  measurements  must  be  ascertained. 
Real  shortening  is  determined  by  measuring  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac 
spine  to  the  internal  malleolus  or  by  ascertainmg  the  relative  height  of  the 
trochanter  major  in  lelation  to  Nekton's  line.  Apparent  lengthening  or  short- 
ening is  found  by  measuring  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  internal  malleolus.  In 
taking  these  measurements  it  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  sound  limb 
has  not  previously  been  the  seat  of  disease  or  of  injury;  under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  useless  for  comparison.  Fig.  286  illustrates  the  case  in  point:  it 
is  that  of  a  child  suffering  from  hip  disease  of  the  left  side  with  knee  trouble  on 
the  right  side.  Neithei'  side  would  gi\'e  us  normal  measm'ements.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  double  hip-joint  trouble,  to  complicate  matters.  Where  trust- 
worthy comparative  measurements  are  not  available  we  must  rely  on  other 
means  for  establishing  a  diagnosis.  In  order  to  determine  faulty  attitude  the 
patient  should  be  made  to  he  upon  a  flat  and  firm  surface  such  as  a  table  or 
a  firm  mattress;  there  must  be  no  yielding  to  pressure  of  the  surface  upon 
which  he  lies.  The  degree  of  flexion,  abduction,  etc.,  may  then  be  determined 
by  the  methods  already  referred  to.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  when  the  angle 
of  flexion  is  very  small  it  may  best  be  appreciated  by  placing  one's  hand,  with 
its  dorsum,  on  the  table,  under  the  patient's  back  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  then 
causing  the  patient  to  flex  first  the  sound  and  then  the  diseased  limb  at  the 
hip.  When  the  sound  limb  is  ficxed.  no  increased  pressure  is  appreciated  on 
the  hand;  but  the  nionieut  the  disea.~cd  limb  is  flexed,  one  immediately  appre- 
ciates pressure  ujion  tlic  hand  in  the  loin.  The  slight  amount  of  lordosis  which 
exists  is  obliterated  whene\'er  the  diseased  limb  is  flexed,  but  it  is  preserved 
while  that  limb  is  extended :  hence  the  explanation  of  the  increased  pressure  of 
flexion.  The  existence  of  tuberculous  disease  elsewhere  or  a  strong  family  his- 
tory of  tuberculosis  would  suggest  the  nature  of  one's  diagnosis,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  hip-joint  disease  is  often  a  purely  local  manifestation  and 
may  occur  in  individuals  otherwise  apparently  health}'. 

The  x-Ray  as  an  Aid  to  Diagnosis.— This  may  be  of  great  value  in  individual 
cases  by  giving  us  positive  information  of  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  nega- 
tive results  do  not  by  any  means  exclude  the  existence  of  a  tuberculous  focus. 
A  skiagram  is  best  studied  by  viewing  the  photographic  plate  by  transmitted 
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liglit.  ^riicsc  plates,  wIk  ii  irincidiiccd  in  llic  I'oiin  (if  a  piiiit  cannot  <;i\-('  tlie 
fiiu'iicss  of  detail  Aviiicii  is  uppreeiuted  in  a  well-illuniiiiated  .c-ray  negative. 
Tlie  illustrations  here  friven  in  Plate  XXR',  Fig:s.  1  and  2,  indicate  the  kind  of 
information  which  may  lie  dri-i\Td  fi-oni  a  skiajiram.  The  patient  was  a  lad 
fifteen  years  of  aj^i',  vrho  Un-  six  months  luul  compilained  of  slight  pain  in  the  left 
hij)  and  lameness.  These  conditions  wei'e  not  constant,  but  intervals  of  freedom 
from  all  discomfort  occurred.  Examination  disclosed  a  slight  degree  of  atro- 
phy, with  some  restriction  of  movement,  hut  no  apjareciable  shortening.  The 
skiagram  showed  a  tuberculous  focus  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  femoral  neck, 
with  very  noticeable  shortening  of  the  neck ;  the  head  of  the  bone  and  the 
acetabulum  were  normal  and  there  was  no  e\idence  of  cU.sease  in  the  synovial 
membrane.  The  diagnosis  here  was  made  of  a  localized  depo.sit  in  the  neck  of 
the  femur.  With  rest  and  appropriate  treatment  the  lad  recovered.  It  is  es.sen- 
tial  in  these  cases,  if  we  are  to  get  the  maximum  benefit  of  this  method  of  diag- 
nosis, to  prepare  two  plates,  one  of  each  side,  and  thus  be  able  to  compare  the 
diseased  side  with  the  normal  .side.  In  Plate  XXI\'  this  comparison  may  be 
made.  In  tuberculous  affection  of  the  bones  and  joints  the  .r-ray  picture  may 
demonstrate,  among  other  things,  atrophy  of  the  bone  (Plate  XXVI  and  Fig. 
290),  abscess  in  bone  (Fig.  254),  the  existence  of  a  seciuestrum  (Plate  XXV),  and 
loss  of  a  well-defined  contour  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones  entering 
into  the  joint  structure  (Figs.  253  and  290).  It  must  be  remembered  that  an 
old,  healed  tuberculous  lesion  may  show  up  in  the  radiogram.  The  x-i-ay  method 
of  examination  has  been  used  as  a  means  of  stuihing  the  progress  of  these 
cases  and  for  determining  the  effect  of  our  therapeutic  measures  (Freiberg). 
The  x-ray  must  therefore  be  looked  ujaon  as  of  positive  value  in  diagncsis,  but 
we  must  remember  that  it  is  merely  an  important  adjunct  to  careful  clinical 
methods  of  examination  which  must  not  be  neglected  in  any  detail. 

Tuberculous  disease  at  the  hip  may  be  confounded  with  other  affections, 
and  we  may  now  observe  certain  points  in  differential  diagnosis  which  are 
worthy  of  note. 

Injury  to  the  Hip. — Injury  may  be  the  starting-point  of  actual  tuberculous 
disease,  and  this  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  individual  cases  which  come 
under  observation.  Synovitis  may  result  from  traumatism,  or  there  may  be 
congestion  in  the  o.sseous  tissue;  the  muscles,  too,  about  the  joint  may  be 
strained  or  bruised.  The  local  signs  of  trouble  usually  supervene  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  injury.  The  disability  present  may  closely  simulate  hip- 
joint  disease,  and  an  immediate  positive  diagnosis  may  not  be  possible.  Such 
cases  must  be  kept  under  careful  observation  in  order  to  establish  an  accurate 
diagnosis;  in  the  absence  of  tuberculous  trouble  the  symptoms  will  usually 
disappear  after  rest  in  bed  for  a  few  days. 

Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur. — ^\'^litman  has  shoi\ii  that  fracture  of 
the  neck  Ls  much  more  common  in  children  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 
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The  radiograpli  illustrates  tuberculous  disease  in  the  left  hip  joint.  There  is  considerable  shorten- 
ing of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  as  is  evident  when  one  compares  the  diseased  side  (Fig.  1)  with  the  sound 
side  (Fig.  2).  The  head  of  the  bone  and  the  acetabulum  appear  normal,  but  a  tuberculous  deposit  is 
seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  fennur.  The  patient  was  fifteen  years  of  age  and  had  complained 
of  sliiilil  p:iiii  ill  the  left  hip  for  six  months  previous  to  observation;  lann'in-^  iii:inif('sted  itself  in  an 
int<  iTiitt  ifiii  fashion;  during  the  intervals  he  suffered  no  disability.  Ex;iTmii:ii  h.n  -.liowed  the  char- 
acteristic iiiii>--Ii:'  atrophy  in  the  limb  and  limitation  of  movement,  rinln  ajjprojjriate  expectant 
treatment  the  patient  recovered. 

The  x-ray  picture  was  reproduced  by  Dr.  S.  Cummings,  of  Toronto,  under  whose  care  the  patient 
was  treated  and  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted  for  both  the  photographs  and  the  history  of  the  case. 
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PLATE  XXIV 


RADIOGRAPHS    ILLUSTRATING  TUBERCULOUS    DISEASE    IN   THE 
HIP-JOINT  IN   A   PATIENT  15   YEARS  OF  AGE 
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The  fracture  is  usually  of  the  green-stick  \-ariety,  without  seiiaration  of  the 
fragments,  but  \\-ith  change  in  the  angle  of  the  neck.  Often  the  patient  is  able 
to  get  about  and  use  the  limb  soon  after  the  injury,  but  he  suffers  pain  and 
discomfort,  ^\^len  tliis  condition  exists,  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  early 
and  acute  hip-joint  disease.  It  will  be  found  on  inquiry  that  the  disability 
followed  immediately  after  the  accitlent.  Measurements  will  show  a  certain  de- 
gree of  shortening;  the  trochanter  lying  at  a  higher  level  than  normal,  and 
the  muscles  on  guard  conti-acting  to  jirotect  the  injured  joint.  Tlie  j-ray  here 
may  be  utiUzed  to  establish  the  diagnosis. 

Coxa  Vara. — In  this  condition  there  is  sometimes  an  abnormal  curvature  of 
the  femoral  neck,  producing  a  marked  rotation  outward,  elevation  of  the  tro- 
chanter major,  and  shortening  of  th^  limb.  The  neck  of  the  femur  is  generally 
bowed  forward,  and  an  unusual  degree  of  lotation  outward  is  often  possible, 
to  such  an  extent  in  some  instances  that  the  patella  looks  almost  directly  out- 
ward. "While  certain  of  these  conditions  might  suggest  hip  disease,  it  is  soon 
e\adent  on  examination  that  tuberculous  arthritis  can  be  excluded.  In  these 
cases  there  is  no  history  of  the  earlier  manifestations  of  hip  trouble.  Then, 
too,  complete  extension  is  usually  possible,  while  the  reverse  is  characteristic 
of  a  tuberculous  hip.  Tliere  is  an  absence  of  the  usual  indications  of  disease 
in  the  joint.  The  less  marked  cases  of  coxa  vara,  where  there  is  Umitation  of 
movement  m  flexion  and  in  abduction,  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  early  hip- 
joint  disease. 

Congenital  Dislocation  of  the  Hip. — Confusion  can  hardly  occur  here  if 
careful  examination  is  made.  The  lameness  from  which  the  child  suffers  has 
been  present  from  the  time  when  the  child  began  to  walk,  and  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  the  local  signs  of  disease. 

Acute  Osteomyelitis. — The  sudden  onset  here  of  acute  sym])toms,  with  high 
fever  and  the  early  formation  of  an  acute  abscess,  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
usual  insidious  appearance  of  tuberculous  disea.se.  Acute  epiphysitis  at  the 
hip  runs  a  very  rapid  coiu-se,  with  grave  constitutional  disturbance  manifest- 
ing itself  often  after  one  of  the  acute  infective  fevers;  the  patient  is  ob\'iously 
very  ill  from  the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  and  destructive  changes  proceed 
rapidly.  A  recognition  of  the.se  conditions  will  prevent  confusion  with  tuber- 
culous disease. 

Gonorrhoea  and  Syphilis. — Gonorrhoea!  arthritis  may  simulate  hip  disease 
when  it  occurs  in  the  adult.  Here,  again,  sudden  onset  is  at  variance  with 
tuberculous  trouble,  and  the  history  of  the  case  will  throw  light  upon  the  con- 
dition. In  infants,  gummatous  epiphysitis  may  occur  as  a  manifestation  of 
congenital  syphilis.  It  is  rare,  but  has  been  noted  as  simulating  hip  disea.se. 
Locahzed  swelling  is  present, and  the  trouble  in  the  hip  is  accompanied  by  other 
manifestations  of  syphilis  elsewhere  in  the  body. 

Scurvy. — In  scurvy  the  pain,  tenderness,  and  swelling  about  the  joints  may 
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simulate  hip  disease.  It  is  I'are,  liowever,  thai  the  infiaiiiiiiatioii  is  confinecl 
to  one  joint ;  and  wlien  it  is  so,  it  is  usually  the  knee  rather  than  the  hip.  The 
possibility  of  seurvy  being  the  cause  of  joint  trouble  should,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind.  |)articiilarly  in  infants  artificially  fed. 

Rheumatism. — Monai'ticular  rheumatism  in  the  adult  or  in  the  young  child 
may  occur,  but  the  disease  is  seldom  long  confined  to  une  articulation,  and  thus 
differs  froiu  hip  disease.  Difficulties  in  diagnosis  may,  however,  be  so  marked 
that  it  may  be  impossible  to  make  accurate  differentiation  between  the  two 
conditions.  The  case  may  become  clear  under  continued  observation,  as,  for 
example,  through  the  effect  of  appropriate  remedies  in  rheumatism.  In  old 
patients  rheumatism  is  much  more  conmion  as  a  joint  affection  than  tuber- 
culous disease.  "Growing  pains''  in  a  child  are  commnidy  looked  upon  as  of 
rheumatic  origin  and  the  symptoms  are  n()t  infreiiucntly  referred  to  the  hip. 
The.se  symptoms,  however,  are,  usually  very  evanescent,  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
confounded  for  any  length  of  time  with  hip  di.sea.se. 

Arthritis  Deformans. — In  this  so-called  "rheumatoid  arthritis  "  grating  is  ob- 
served as  an  early  symj^tom,  and  irregular  ossified  outgrowths  may  occur  about 
the.articular  ends  of  the  bones,  ^^^lile  the  hip  joint  may  remain  throughout  the 
only  joint  affected  in  this  disease,  }'et,  as  a  rule,  other  joints  become  involved 
sooner  or  later.  Old  people  are  the  more  likely  \'ictims,  but  the  disease  also 
occurs  in  childhood  occasionally.  The  diagnosis  is  sometimes  difficult  in  the 
adult,  and  the  z-ray  is  of  service  in  heljjing  one  to  determine  the  true  condition 
present. 

Sacro-iliac  Disease. — This  affection  is  rare  in  children;  it  is  ciuite  com- 
mon in  adults.  Pain  on  pressure  OA^er  the  diseased  articulation,  with  absence 
of  pain  at  the  hip,  may  be  determined.  Movements  at  the  hip  joint  may  be 
carried  out  freely  when  the  pelvis  is  fixed.  Measurements  will  reveal  a  normal 
relation  of  the  trochanter  major  to  Nelaton's  line,  and  other  evidences  of  disease 
restricted  to  the  hip  are  absent.  Apparent  lengthening  on  the  side  of  the  ili.s- 
ease  is  sometimes  present.  Pain  is  manifested  in  a  characteristic  fashion  when 
the  ilia  are  grasped  by  the  two  hands  anteriorly  and  rocked  from  side  to  side 
or  pressed  together  while  the  patient  lies  upon  the  back.  The  .r-ray  has  proved 
serviceable  in  establishing  a  diagnosis. 

Spinal  Disease. — The  existence  of  disease  in  the  lower  lumbar  spine  is  not 
infrequently  confused  with  hip  disease.  The  reason  is  because  the  pain  in 
this  affection  is  often  referred  to  the  lower  limb.  Fui'ther,  the  muscles  attached 
to  and  associated  with  the  moA'ements  of  the  spine  are  the  seat  of  spasm.  This 
involves  the  psoas  muscle,  which,  by  its  contraction,  may  produce  fle.xion  at 
the  hip  joint  to  such  a  degree  as  to  sinuilate  hip  disease.  The  psoas  would  not, 
however,  cause  external  rotation,  as  erroneously  stated  by  some,  as  the  muscle, 
when  in  action,  is  an  internal  rotator.  The  psoas  contraction  in  disease  of  the 
lumbar  spine  is  usually  bilateral,  but  not  ahvays  so.     Careful  examination  of 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXV. 

The  radiograph  ilUistralcs  tuberculous  disease  in  the  right  knee  joint.  Tlie  femur  and  the  fibuhi 
are  apparently  healthy,  but  the  inner  part  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  has  been  destroyed  and  a  large 
sequestrum  is  seen  in  that  locality.  The  radiograph  of  the  diseased  knee  (Fig.  1)  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  sound  side  (Fig.  2).  The  patient  was  ten  years  of  age  and  had  suffered  from  trouble 
in  the  knee  for  a  year  before  the  ^--ray  picture  was  taken.  There  were  marked  enlargement  of  the  joint 
and  flexion  deformity.  The  tumefaction  had  increased  ^'ery  much  for  a  month  before  the  skiagrapli 
was  made,  and  an  abscess  had  opened  over  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  There  was  marked  in- 
filtration of  the  synovial  membrane.  At  an  operation  performed  upon  the  joint  the  accuracy  of  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  from  the  study  of  the  radiograph  was  confirmed. 

The  x-ray  picture  was  reproduced  by  Dr.  S.  Cummings,  of  Toronto,  under  whose  care  the  patient 
was  treated  and  to  whom  tlie  author  is  indebted  both  for  the  photographs  and  for  the  bii^tory  of  the 
case. 
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PLATE  XXV 


RADIOGRAPHS  ILLUSTRATING  TUBERCULOUS  DISEASE   IN  THE 
KNEE-JOINT  IN  A  PATIENT  10  YEARS  OF  AGE 
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the  hip  will  enable  one  to  exclude  hip  disease  without  much  ditlicult}-,  but  in 
young  children  it  may  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  differentiate.  If  the  thigh 
is  flexed  on  the  abdomen  so  as  to  relax  the  psoas  muscle,  then,  in  the  absence 
of  hip  disease,  the  movements  at  that  joint  are  unrestricted.  This  is  a  very 
useful  method  of  examination  in  these  cases. 

Wlien  psoas  abscess  exists  as  a  result  of  spinal  disease,  and  when  the  abscess 
extends  do^\7i  below  Poupart's  ligament,  we  get,  on  the  antero-internal  aspect 
of  the  thigh,  a  fluctuating  tmnor  which  may  be  mistaken  for  an  abscess  hav- 
ing its  oi'igin  in  the  hip.  If  such  an  abscess  were  the  result  of  hip  disease  we 
would  expect  indications  of  trouble  in  the  hip  of  a  marked  character,  with  eleva- 
tion of  the  trochanter  major  and  other  e\'idences  of  destructive  changes  in  the 
joint.     These,  however,  are  absent  in  spinal  disease. 

Affections  of  Bursse  about  the  Hip. — The  ilio-pectineal  or  the  trochanteric 
bursa  may  become  inflamed  and  cause  a  painful  fluctuating  swelling  in  the  one 
case  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  hip,  and  in  the  other  posteriorly.  Condi- 
tions of  this  kind  may  be  mistaken  for  abscess  connected  with  hip  disease,  but 
careful  examination  shows  that  the  essential  signs  of  hip  disease  are  wanting. 

Tumor. — A  new  growth  such  as  a  sarcoma  may  involve  the  tissues  about 
the  hip  and  produce  a  painful  swelhng,  ^\^th  limitation  of  movement.  The 
character  of  the  enlargement  and  the  history  of  its  development  vnW  usually 
be  sufficiently  characteristic  to  exclude  hip-joint  disease. 

Sciatica. — An  error  in  diagnosis  is  not  infrequently  made  in  confusing  sci- 
atica with  hip  disease.  In  the  lattei',  however,  the  limitation  of  movement, 
with  muscle  spasm,  is  present.  In  sciatica  pain  extends  down  the  back  of  the 
thigh  and  the  leg,  and  tender  points  may  often  be  detected  on  pressure  along 
the  course  of  the  nerve.  Complete  flexion  at  the  hip  ^^•ill  usually  produce  much 
pain  in  sciatica  by  stretching  the  hj'persensitive  ner\e. 

Hysteria. — Pain  in  the  hip  joint  and  faulty  attitude,  with  lameness,  may 
occur  in  a  hysterical  subject,  and  hij^-joint  disease  may  be  simulated.  These 
patients  usually  present  other  symptoms  of  hysteria,  and  examination  of  the 
limb  shows  that  muscular  atrophy  and  muscular  spasm  are  absent.  There  is 
also  entire  absence  of  shortening  or  other  indications  of  a  destructive  lesion  of 
the  joint  structures. 

Infantile  Paralysis. — At  the  onset  of  this  disease  there  may  be  pain  in  the 
hip,  but  it  is  suddenly  developed  and  usually  is  accompanied  by  a  history  of 
febrile  disturbance.  Wlien  the  paralysis  develops,  as  it  will  do  at  all  events 
in  a  few  days,  the  diagnosis  is  apparent. 

Inflamed  Lymph  Nodes  in  the  Groin. — Such  inflamed  nodes  may  produce  a 
painful  swelling  at  the  hip,  and  cause  the  patient  to  assume  an  attitude  of 
flexion  while  movement  at  the  hip  is  resisted.  These  inflamed  nodes  are,  how- 
ever, easily  palpable,  and  a  normal  joint  is  found  on  examination.  Other  pain- 
ful conditions  in  the  region  of  the  hip,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  may 
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similarly  cauyc  the  patifiil  to  a.ssuinc'  an  attitude  of  flexion  at  the  hip  in  order 
to  relax  the  fascia  at  the  gi'oin.  For  example,  appendicitis  has  been  mistaken 
for  hip  disease,  but  an  examination  locally  and  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  case  will  enable  one  to  establish  an  accurate  diagnosis. 

C()niplicati(m.-<. — Reference  has  been  made  (page  566)  to  the  fact  that  tuber- 
culous arthritis  may  supervene  in  a  j)atient  who  is  already  a  victim  of  tuber- 
culous tlisease  elsewhere.  Thus  hip  disease  may  occur  in  one  who  is  suffering 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  rever.se  order  of  events  may,  however,  take 
place,  and  the  subject  of  hip  disease  may  develop  tuberculosis  in  some  other  part 
of  the  body;  occasionally  this  fresh  development  is  obviously  derived  directly 
from  the  primary  focus  of  disease  in  the  hip.  The  most  notable  instance  of 
this  is  where  tuberculous  meningitis  manifests  itself  in  hip  disease.  Occasion- 
ally, too,  a  patient  who  suffers  from  a  purely  localized  lesion  in  the  hip  becomes 
a  victim  of  disseminated  mihary  tuberculosis.  These  secondary  manifestations 
of  tuberculosis  have  in  some  cases  a  direct  relation  to  some  suddenly  induced 
activity  in  an  old  tuberculous  focus  which  has  become  quiescent.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  breaking  down  of  adhesions  in  a  joint  which  has  become  an- 
kylosed  during  the  progress  of  disease  in  the  hip  may  be  followed  by  tubercu- 
lous meningitis  or  disseminated  miliary  tuberculosis. 

A  complication  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated  is  that 
which  occurs  as  the  result  of  mixed  infection  of  an  abscess  which  is  primarily 
a  purely  tuberculous  lesion.  The  serious  and  often  fatal  results  which  may 
follow  mixed  infection  are  frecjuently  ]jreventable ;  hence  the  importance 
of  recognizing  this  complication  of  tuberculous  arthritis.  The  appropriate 
methods  of  dealing  with  a  tuberculous  abscess  have  been  discussed  elsewhere, 
but  here  we  wish  simply  to  narrate  the  sequence  of  events  which  are  hkely  to 
follow  mixed  infection.  It  is  usually  a  staphylococcus  infection  which  super- 
venes, and,  when  this  occurs,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  case  is  changed;  de- 
structive processes  make  havoc  of  the  joint  structure,  and  complete  disinte- 
gration of  the  articulation  may  occur.  It  is,  however,  continued  suppuration 
which  soon  produces  constitutional  effects,  and  we  frequently  have  a  familiar 
train  of  symptoms  occiirring  in  these  cases.  General  toxa?mia  is  induced,  and 
as  a  result  there  is  failure  of  nutrition,  with  emaciation;  visceral  disease  mani- 
fests itself,  with  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  internal  organs.  Finally,  the  pa- 
tient may  die  of  exhaustion,  ^^^lile  these  results  are  fortunately  not  always 
reached  where  mixed  infection  occurs,  yet  they  are  sufficiently  frequent  to 
put  us  on  our  guard  and  to  induce  us  to  exercise  the  most  scrupulous  care  in 
using  efficient  prophylactic  measures  where  they  are  at  all  practicable. 

There  are  certain  complications  which  are  produced  more  or  less  by  me- 
chanical means  in  the  course  of  hip  disease  of  long  standing.  Tlius,  there  may 
be  permanent  changes  in  the  lumbar  spine  where  extreme  lordosis  has  been 
long  maintained,  so  that  permanent  deformity  may  result.     Similarly,  lateral 
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The  radiograph  illustrates  tuberculous  disease  of  the  ankle  joint  and  tarsus.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  disease  has  involved  the  ankle  joint  and  has  caused  considerable  destruction  of  tlie  lower  end 
.of  the  tibia  and  of  the  astragalus.  The  other  bones  of  the  tarsus  show  a  marked  condition  of  rarefying 
ostitis,  the  normal  architecture  of  the  cancellous  tissue  is  lost  and  is  replaced  by  a  diffuse,  somewhat 
blurred  shading,  while  the  surrounding  layer  of  compact  tissue  shows  up  as  a  delicate  tracing,  as  if 
it  were  pencilled  in  with  clear  definition.  These  characteristic  appearances  are  at  once  appreciated 
when  one  compares  the  radiograph  of  tlie  diseased  foot  (Fig.  1)  with  that  of  the  sound  foot  (Fig.  2). 
The  patient  was  twenty  years  of  age  and,  about  six  months  before  the  radiograph  was  taken,  suffered 
a  severe  sprain  with,  probably,  rupture  of  some  of  the  ligaments.  The  usual  signs  of  tuberculous 
infection  subsequently  developed.  The  foot  was  amputated,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  from  a  study  of  the  radiograph  was  confirmed. 

The  i-ray  picture  was  reproduced  by  Dr.  S.  Cummings,  of  Toronto,  under  whose  care  the  patient 
was  treated  and  to  whom  the  autlior  is  indebted  both  for  the  photographs  and  for  the  history  of  the 
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curvature  after  persistent  adduction  nia}-  result  in  j)ernianent  spinal  deformity. 
In  the  knee,  too,  long-continued  adduction  may  produce  knock-knee.  Genu 
recurvatuin  results  from  a  laxity  of  the  ligaments  about  the  knee  joint,  pro- 
duced apparently  by  continued  rest  in  the  recumbent  position.  Lastly,  talipes 
equinus  may  result  from  permitting  the  foot  to  be  drooping  and  unsupported 
while  walking  with  a  splint  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  th&  weight  of  the  body 
being  transmitted  through  the  diseased  limb,  while  the  opposite  limb  is  sup- 
ported on  a  boot  with  a  liigh  sole  and  heel.  As  a  rule,  most  of  these  deform- 
ities can  be  prevented  by  suitable  treatment. 

Prognosis. — This  must  be  considered  from  two  aspects,  namely,  with 
reference  to  the  fmictional  result  obtained  as  far  as  the  joint  is  concerned,  and 
with  reference  to  the  mortality  attendant  upon  the  disease.  Hip-joint  disease 
is  to  be  considered  a  serious  affection,  and  the  prognosis  must  be  always 
guarded,  as  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  outcome  with  any  degree  of  positive 
assertion  in  the  individual  case.  The  disease  is  a  local  manifestation  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  as  such  is  classified  as  a  form  of  "  surgical  tuberculosis,"  the 
cour.se  of  which  is  usually  favorably  influenced  by  local  treatment.  The  con- 
stitutional state  of  the  patient  must,  hmvever,  react  ujion  the  local  ti'oul)le, 
and  so  we  find  that  morlius  coxu',  developing  in  a  sickly  infant,  is  a  much  more 
serious  matter  than  when  the  health  is  good  and  the  general  nutrition  well  pre- 
served. Similar  conditions  influence  the  course  of  the  disease  at  any  age.  A 
strong  family  history  of  tuberculosis  also  has  a  definite  and  unfavorable  bear- 
ing upon  the  prognosis.  The.se  considerations  are  discussed  at  length  in  the 
earlier  jmrt  of  this  article,  under  the  heading  of  Prognosis  in  General  (page 
584).  The  existence  of  a  tuberculous  lesion  elsewhere  in  the  body  is  presump- 
tive of  a  low  power  of  resistance  to  the  inroads  of  the  bacillus,  and  the  outlook 
is  l)ad  in  such  cases. 

The  prognosis  is  materially  affected  by  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  and  par- 
ticularly so  when  mixed  infection  occurs.  In  these  cases  not  only  is  there  evi- 
dence, in  the  abscess  formation,  of  destructive  processes  of  an  extensive  char- 
acter, but  there  is  at  once  instituted  a  menace  to  the  general  health  as  the 
result  of  absoi'ption  from  the  infected  abscess.  Constitutional  disturbance  occurs 
with  failure  of  nutrition,  the  internal  organs  become  diseased,  albuminuria  is 
likely  to  supervene  as  the  result  of  amyloid  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  so  the 
case  may  progress  to  a  fatal  termination  along  such  Unes.  The  destructive 
processes  which  continue  in  the  joint  in  these  cases  will  greatly  diminish  the 
possibilities  of  a  good  functional  result  should  the  patient  recover. 

The  mortality  of  Jiip  disease  is  variously  estimated  by  difTerent  observers. 
The  difficulties  in  producing  accurate  statistics  are  great,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  cases  must  be  followed  for  a  number  of  years  before  a  complete  cure  can 
be  assured.  The  German  surgeons  jilace  the  mortality  in  hospital  cases  higher 
than  do  British  or  American  surgeons.     Thus,  Koenig  places  the  mortality  at 
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40.3  per  cpnt.  In  the  Alexandra  Hospital,  London,  the  n)ortality  in  384  cases 
was  26  per  cent.  At  the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  New  York, 
Gibney  reported  288  cases  with  a  mortality  of  12.5  per  cent;  Cheyne,  of  Lon- 
don, in  his  series  of  77  cases  had  a  mortality  of  12  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  abscess  upon  the  mortality  is  striking;  thus  von  liruns,  quoted 
by  Whitman,  found  the  mortality  in  non-suppurative  cases  to  be  23  per  cent, 
as  compared  '\\ith  a  mortality  of  52  per  cent  in  suppurative  cases.  Another 
valuable  observation  is  with  regard  to  the  nioi'tality  in  patients  treated  in  pri- 
vate as  compared  with  those  treated  in  hospital  clinics.  This  comparison  is 
made  by  Whitman  in  quoting  the  following  statistics:  In  94  cases  in  pi-ivate 
reported  by  Taylor  (including  24  cases  in  which  suppuration  occurred)  there 
were  only  3  deaths.  Sayre  reported  212  similar  cases  with  5  deaths,  and  Lorenz 
60  cases  with  3  deaths.  The  logical  conclusion  is  obvious,  namely,  that  care- 
ful and  efficient  treatment  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  the  necessary  conditions  for  securing  the  best  results  are  difficult  to  fulfil 
in  hospital  practice. 

A  fatal  termination,  in  hip  disease,  has  been  due  to  one  of  the  following 
complications : 

Tuberculous  meningitis.  Tuberculous  jjeritonitis. 

Amyloid  disease.  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 

Exhaustion.  Septicaemia  and  pysemia. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Shock  following  operation. 

Intercurrent  di.sease. 

Wlien  hi])-joint  disease  occurs  in  the  adult  the  prognosis  is  woi'se  than  m 
the  child,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  disease  in  the  adult  rims  a  more  severe  and 
destructive  course  than  is  the  case  in  children.  In  some  recent  statistics  pub- 
lished by  Lewiasch  from  Kocher's  clinic  in  Berne,  100  cases  were  reported.  In 
25  of  these  there  was  abscess  formation  with  a  mortality  of  65  per  cent.  There 
were  75  cases  without  abscess,  having  a  mortality  of  13.3  per  cent.  Of  those 
with  sujjpuration  45  per  cent  of  mortality  occurred  in  children,  while  80  per 
cent  of  mortality  occurred  in  the  adults.  Of  those  without  suppuration  there 
was  a  mortality  of  only  8  per  cent  in  children,  and  a  mortality  of  18.2  per  cent 
in  the  adults. 

The  functional  results  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  hip-joint  disease  neces- 
sarily vary  with  the  extent  of  the  disease  and  the  efficiency  of  the  treatment. 
When  the  case  comes  under  observation  at  an  early  stage  and  treatment  by 
rest  and  immobilization  is  adopted  and  efficiently  carried  out,  recovery  may 
take  place  with  little,  if  any,  restriction  of  movement,  and  almost  perfect  func- 
tion is  restored.  The  other  extreme  is  where  destructive  processes  have  gone 
on  to  complete  disintegration  of  the  joint,  resulting  in  fibrous  or  bony  anky- 
losis, there  being  complete  absence  of  mobility. 

Efficient  treatment  is  not  only  of  .service  in  restoring  the  normal  function 
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The  radiograph  iUustrates  tuberculous  disease  of  the  wrist.  The  patient  was  two  years  of  age. 
The  greater  part  of  the  carpus  was  cartilaginous;  ossification  had  appeared  only  in  two  bones  of  the 
carpus,  namely,  the  os  magnum  and  the  unciform,  and  in  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  radius.  The  x- 
ray  picture  showed  tuberculous  invasion  of  these  two  carpal  bones  and  of  the  proximal  extremities  of  the 
second  and  third  metacarpal  bones.  The  characteristic  appearances  are  at  once  appreciated  by  com- 
paring the  radiograph  of  the  diseased  wrist  {Fig.  1)  with  that  of  the  sound  side  (Fig.  2).  The  patient 
had  exhibited  signs  of  tuberculous  affection  of  the  right  wrist  for  three  months  previous  to  the  making 
of  the  x-ray  picture.  An  operation  was  performed,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
from  a  study  of  the  radiograph  was  confirmed. 

The  x-ray  picture  was  reproduced  by  Dr.  S.  Cummings.  of  Toronto,  under  whose  care  the  patient 
was  treated  and  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted  both  for  the  photographs  and  for  the  history  of  the 
case. 
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of  the  joint,  as  is  happily  the  case  in  some  instances,  but,  l\v  appropriate  means, 
deformity  may  be  prevented,  and,  if  a  stiff  joint  results,  the  lim.b  is  fixed  in  a 
j)ositiein  which  -will  subsequently  be  of  most  ser\ace  to  the  patient.  Shorten- 
ing is  inevitable  if  there  is  destruction  of  bone;  flexion  and  adduction  may, 
however,  be  conected  or  prevented  by  appropriate  mechanical  apparatus.  If 
the  disease  comes  under  observation  at  an  early  stage,  then  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  treatment  for  at  least  two  or  three  years  before  a  cure  can  be 
assured,  even  where  satisfactory  progress  is  made. 

A  slight  degree  of  flexion  may  not  cause  much  disability,  but,  when  it 
amounts  to  more  than  thirty  degrees,  the  impairment  of  function  is  marked. 
In  extreme  cases  the  joint  may  be  fixed  with  flexion  amounting  to  ninety  de- 
grees, and  then  much  discomfort  and  disaliility  results. 

Such  extreme  flexion  and  too  marked  adduction  often  call  for  operative 
interference  in  an  old-standing  case  with  an  ankylosed  joint,  but  by  such  means 
a  good  functional  result  may  still  be  obtained,  the  joint  of  course  remaining 
stiff,  but  the  deformity  being  corrected.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted 
that  much  more  disability  occurs  from  deformity  than  from  ankylosis. 

The  shortening  which  occurs  in  hip  disease  is  not  of  itself  a  cause  of  great 
disability.  In  the  absence  of  other  deformity  the  effects  of  shortening  can  be 
overcome  by  wearing  a  boot  with  a  high  heel  and  sole. 

In  a  series  of  107  cases  quoted  by  Wliitman,  as  reported  by  Gibney  from 
the  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  New  York,  the  following  results  were 
obtained:  The  patients  were  cured  after  mechanical  and  operative  treatment. 
In  many  cases  the  disease  was  in  an  advanced  stage,  and  deformity  was  pres- 
ent in  more  than  half  the  cases  when  treatment  was  begun. 

No  flexion 47 

Flexion  of  1 0  degrees 30 

Flexion  of  10-20  degrees -0 

Flexion  cf  20-30  degrees 10 

Perfect  motion  was  retained  in 13 

Good  motion  was  retained  in 22 

Limited  motion  was  retained  in 41 

There  was  ankylosis  in 31 

In  69  cases  the  shortening  was  one  inch  or  less,  35  having  no  shortening. 
In  38  it  was  more  than  one  inch. 

The  amount  of  shortening  which  is  attained  depends  largely  on  the  stage 
at  which  treatment  is  initiated.  If  efficient  treatment  is  adopted  early  and 
maintained,  there  may  be  little  or  no  shortening.  Then,  again,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  growth  and  nutrition  of  the  limb  may  be  permanently  damaged, 
so  that,  even  after  the  disease  has  become  iiuiescent,  there  may  be  an  increase 
in  the  disparity  in  length  of  the  two  limbs,  becau.se  the  soimd  limb  grows  out 
of  proportion  to  its  fellow. 

Conservative  treatment  affords  the  best  jirospect  for  good  functional  results. 
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P:i(i("nt,s  wlio  liavc  Ix'cn  treated  by  e()iiser\'ati\-e  iiu'lliods  i'eeo\-er  witli  a  more 
useful  joint  tlian  thpse  who  have  l)een  subjected  to  o[jeration.  Tlii.s  broad 
statement  reqviires  some  qualifieation  in  view  of  the  fact  tliat  the  conditions 
wliicli  demand  o|)erative  interference  ai'C  such  that  under  any  form  of  treat- 
ment marked  disabihty  would  be  the  final  outcome.  The  class  of  cases  which 
we  now  submit  to  ojx'ration  ai'e  those  in  Avhicli  the  lesions  have  been  more  than 
usually  destructive  to  joint  struct ui-e,  and  hence  the  degree  of  disability  result- 
ing must  be  projiortionately  greater.  While  the  immediate  result  of  an  opera- 
tion, such  as  an  excision,  may  be  to  increase  the  amount  of  shortening  to  a 
slight  extent,  the  object  aimed  at  in  its  performance  is  to  improve  the  local 
conditions  so  that  a  cui'c  may  be  effected:  the  final  result  of  operative  inter- 
ference in  such  cases  therefore,  if  we  attain  our  object,  is  to  l)ring  to  an  end 
the  destructive  proces.ses  which  are  actively  progressing  and  thus  minimize  the 
amount  of  disability  which  ^^•ould  otherwise  occur. 

Early  operative  interference,  such  as  was  once  advocated  strongl}',  is  not 
now  entertained  as  a  rational  procedvu-e  because  the  functional  result  is  not 
satisfactory ;  in  this  class  of  cases  undoubtedly  the  best  results  are  obtained 
from  conservative  treatment. 

One  exception  may  be  made  to  the  argument  against  early  oi)erative  inter- 
ference, and  that  is  in  the  ca.sc  of  al)scess  formation,  which  may  occm-  at  any 
stage  of  the  disease.  Occasionally  an  abscess  is  best  left  alone,  but  at  times 
operation  is  imperative  in  order  that  it  may  be  got  rid  of  before  it  reaches  the 
surface,  when  mixed  infection  thi-eatens.  Such  cases  treated  by  appropi-iate 
measures,  which  will  be  described,  are  much  more  likely  to  yield  a  good  func- 
tional I'esult  than  when  the  abscess  is  allowed  to  attain  large  size  and  threatens 
to  point  upon  the  surface. 

Treatment. — The  principles  to  Ijc  oljscrved  in  the  treatment  of  hip-joint  dis- 
ease are  in  all  es.sential  details  similar  to  those  aj^plicable  to  the  treatment  of 
tuberculous  arthritis  in  any  pait  of  the  l)ody.  In  tuberculosis  of  the  hip,  how- 
ever, we  are  seldom  able  to  employ  local  operati\^e  measures  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  limited  foci  of  disease,  measures  such  as  are  possible  in  other  joints 
when  the  clinical  signs,  aided  perha])s  by  an  x-ray  photograph,  demonstrate  a 
focus  confined  to  a  definite  portion  of  the  bone.  The  possibility  of  removing 
a  focus  of  disease  from  the  outer  portion  of  the  femoral  neck  will  be  referred 
to  later,  but,  with  this  exception,  operations  of  this  nature  are  inapplicable  to 
the  hij);  the  peculiar  structure,  relations,  and  functions  of  this  joint  preclud- 
ing the  employment  of  such  operatiA^e  measures  for  relief.  AA'e  are,  therefore, 
forced  to  emj^loy  more  conservative  methods  of  treatment;  the  object  aimed 
at  is  to  secure  for  the  diseased  joint  the  best  possible  conditions  favorable  to 
spontaneous  recovery.  The  satisfactory  termination  of  a  case  of  hip-joint  dis- 
ease depends  upon  the  measui'e  of  success  we  attain  in  so  raising  the  power  of 
resistance  of  our  patient  that  a  cure  of  the  disease  is  finally  brought  about. 
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Apart  from  the  local  measures  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  general  health  is 
improved  bj-  appropriate  constitutional  treatment ;  the  importance  of  this  can- 
not be  overestimated.  Satisfactory  hygienic  surroundings  must  be  secured,  the 
patient  must  live  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  his  room  mustbeiHop- 
erly  and  efficiently  ventilated,  he  must  get  suitable  and  nutritious  food ;  exer- 
cise, so  far  as  the  conditions  -uill  permit,  must  not  be  overlooked.  Certain 
remedies,  such  as  cod-liver  oil,  the  hypophosphites,  arsenic,  and  the  syrup  of 
the  iodide  of  iron  are  found  useful  in  individual  cases.  The  constitutional  treat- 
ment has  been  discussed  at  length  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  joints  in 
general  (page  586),  and  a  more  extended  reference  is  unnecessary  here. 

The  so-called  conservative  treatment,  if  efficiently  carried  out,  will  do  much 
to  lessen  the  duration  of  the  disea.se  and  to  prevent  the  deformity  and  loss  of 
function  that  invariably  result  in  cases  that  have  progressed  and  have  been 
left  untreated. 

In  untreated  eases  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  a  natural  cure  is  established 
is  usually  six  or  seven  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  limb  is  in  a  [losition 
of  marked  flexion  and  adduction,  ^\^th  shortening  to  the  extent  of  several  inches 
as  a  consequence  of  tilting  of  the  pelvis  and  the  actual  upward  displacement 
of  the  femur,  with  destruction  of  the  articular  extremity  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. It  may  be  considered  fortunate,  in  fact,  if  the  result  in  such  untreated 
cases  should  j^rove  as  good  as  that  just  tlescrilied.  ^'ery  often  the  disease 
progresses  to  a  still  more  imfavorable  termination;  in  many  instances,  for  ex- 
ample, the  long-continued  suppuration,  common  in  neglected  hip  disease,  in- 
duces amyloid  degeneration  m  the  viscera,  and  matters  go  from  bad  to  worse 
until  a  fatal  is,sue  is  inevitable.  Efficient  treatment  in  such  cases  as  these  would 
have  shortened  the  duration  of  the  disease  by  three  or  four  years  and  prolialily 
suppuration  would  never  have  occurred,  deformity  would  have  been  pre^'ented, 
and  the  suffering  which  always  accompanies  the  disease  ^^•ould  have  been  less- 
ened to  a  marked  degree. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  an  early  diagnosis, 
for  ujOTn  the  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  at  which  efficient  treatment 
is  instituted  depends  the  degree  of  success  we  attain  in  securing  a  good  func- 
tional result.  If  the  condition  is  recognized  Mhen  the  trouble  is  still  confined 
to  the  bone,  one  may  hope  for  a  more  or  less  comjilete  restoration  of  the  move- 
ment at  the  joint.  But  if  the  joint  cavity  has  become  involved  A\-ith  well- 
established  erosion  of  the-  cartilages,  the  best  result  that  one  can  hope  for,  by 
efficient  treatment  instituted  at  this  stage,  is  ankylosis  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree without  deformity  and  with  a  minimum  amount  of  shortening.  If  treat- 
ment has  been  delayed  until  actual  upward  displacement  of  the  femur  has 
taken  place  as  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  bone  or  of  a  pathological  disloca- 
tion, or  until  ankylosis  in  a  deformed  attitude  has  occurred,  the  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  adojjt  measures  that  will  lead  to  the  eradication  of  what  remains 
vol..  III. — 42  at 
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of  the  disease  as  soon  as  possil)le,  and  then  by  operative  {)rocedure  to  correct 
or  lessen  (he  deforniity. 

The  indications  for  treatment,  therefore,  depend  upon  the  stage  in  the  dis- 
ease at  which  the  case  is  first  seen.  In  tlie  acute  stage  one  must  relieve  pain, 
prevent  and  correct  deforniity,  and  comlmt  the  tendency  to  shortening  from 
erosion  of  cartilages  and  bone,  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  onset  of  su]3puration. 

The  most  efficient  treatment  is  tliat  which  provides  the  most  complete  rest 
and  protection  for  the  affected  joint.  Obviously  this  can  best  be  obtained 
when  the  patient  is  kept  in  the  recumbent  attitude.  But  when  it  is  found  that 
the  i^ain  has  disappeared  and  the  muscular  spasm  and  the  other  local  signs 
have  pretty  well  subsided,  it  then  is  wiser  to  get  the  patient  up,  provided,  of 
course,  the  surgeon  has  the  means  of  securing  ambulatory  apparatus  which  will 
in  an  efficient  manner  secure  the  rest  which  is  necessary  for  the  joint  while 
the  patient  goes  about.  The  ambulatory  treatment  always  has  the  advantage 
that  the  patient  gets  more  exercise  and  more  fresh  air  than  when  he  is  kept 
constantly  in  bed,  and  consequently  the  general  health  is  much  more  likely  to 
improve. 

To  provide  rest  for  the  diseased  joint  we  have,  along  with  recumbency,  two 
very  effective  measures  at  our  command,  namely,  splinting  and  traction. 

The  object  of  splinting  is  to  prevent  motion  at  the  joint  and  so  to  guard  the 
diseased  cartilages  and  synovial  membranes  from  injury  that  muscular  spasm, 
now  no  longer  nece.ssai-y  for  [jrotective  purposes,  will  tend  to  disappear.  The 
fixation  of  the  affected  part,  too,  will  so  protect  the  sensitive  joint  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  irritation  of  the  nerve  endings  in  the  joint  will  cease,  and 
hence  the  reflex  muscular  spasm  will  be  abolished.  Theoretically,  if  we  could 
produce  perfect  fixation  this  treatment  would  be  all  that  is  reciuired,  but  as 
this  is  practically  impossible  the  method  sometimes  fails. 

Traction  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  treatment  in  that,  by  its  proper  use, 
muscular  spasm  can  be  frequently  controlled.  If  a  patient  in  the  acute  stage 
of  the  disease  be  put  to  bed  with  traction  of  about  five  or  six  pounds,  gradually 
increased  to  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  the  muscles  soon  become  tired  and  the 
spasm  is  overcome.  By  this  means  the  pain,  which  is  due  to  the  pressing  of 
sensitive  articular  surfaces  together  as  the  result  of  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
is  prevented,  and  the  faulty  attitude  which  results  from  muscular  spasm  dis- 
appears. Examination  of  specimens  of  diseased  hips,  post  mortem,  shows  that 
erosion  of  the  cartilages  takes  place  most  extensively  at  the  points  of  contact 
of  the  femur  and  acetabulum.  Consequently,  in  cases  where  active  disease  is 
going  on  it  is  \\ise  to  lessen  the  pressure  between  the  joint  surfaces  by  traction 
and  thus  try  to  limit  the  amount  of  actual  shortening  which  will  result  from 
destruction  of  bone  and  cartilage.  In  a  .series  of  experiments  on  healthy  chil- 
dren Bradford  and  Lovett  demonstrated  that  actual  "distraction"  of  the  joint 
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is  pos,sil:)le  under  a  steady  pull  of  twenty  iiounds,  and  in  diseasetl  joints  the 
amount  of  traction  re(|uii-ed  diminishes  with  the  amount  of  disorganization 
present. 

Traction  is  made  upon  the  liml)  liy  moans  of  adhesive  strapping,  either  of 
the  moleskin  or  of  the  zinc-oxide  variety,  applied  to  each  side  of  the  limb,  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  to  below  the  knee.  The  strapping  is  cut  into  stri]5S 
so  that  it  will  lie  smoothly  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  and  in  order  that  areas  of 
skin  may  be  left  uncovered  which  may  be  used  when  the  strapping  is  changed 
(see  Fig.  268).  At  the  lower  end  of  each  strap  is  a  buckle  into  which  fits  the 
strap  of  a  metal  crosspiece'  \vhich  serves  to  spread  the  traction  straps  sufficiently 
to  prevent  injurious  pressure  on  the  malleoli.  Wlien  the  strapping  has  been 
app)lied,  it  should  be  covered  with  a  cotton  or  flannelette  bandage  from  the  toes 


Fig.  26S.— TliL-  Mftliod  uf  Applying  Traction  PIa.ster  to  tlie  Limb-      (Original.) 

to  the  groin  and  tliis  bandage  should  be  further  secured  by  the  apiilication  of 
stitches  to  the  margins  to  prevent  its  being  disarranged.  To  apply  an  extension 
apparatus  in  an  acute  case,  the  surgeon  requires  an  assistant,  who  exerts  gentle 
traction  on  the  limb  by  grasping  the  heel  and  pulling  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of 
the  limb.  Care  must  be  taken  to  liaiuUe  tlie  liml)  gently  in  the  application  of 
the  plaster  and  bandages.  A  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  strapping 
must  be  applied  high  upon  the  thigh  and  not  very  far  down  on  the  leg,  the 
reason  being  that  if  the  plaster  be  mostly  fixed  to  the  leg,  the  traction  on  the 
hip  is  transmitted  through  the  knee  joint,  and  long-continued  strain  upon  the 
supporting  ligaments  of  the  knee  results  in  weakening  and  relaxation  of  that 
joint.  Wien  the  strapping  and  adhesive  bands  have  been  satisfactorily  ap- 
plied, a  rope,  whicli  runs  over  a  pulley  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  to  which  is 
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attached  llic  weight  ilccidi'd  u|)iiii,  is  faslciicd  to  the  iiietal  crosspioce.  To 
prevent  the  patient  from  being  dia\\n  do^\•n  in  the  lied  Ijy  the  constant  trac- 
tion, counter-traction  is  i)rovided  by  raising  the  foot  of  tlie  bed  or  by  passing 

beneath  tlie  perineum  a  ])added  band 
wiiich  is  attaelied  to  the  top  of  the 
bed. 

Splinting  may  be  provided  by  tlie 
use  of  a  long  plaster  spica,  extending 
from  the  mammary  line  down  to  and 
inchuling  the  foot  (see  Fig.  269). 

The  most  efficient  treatment  for 
acute  disease  is  that  which  employs 
both  splinting  and  traction.  Fre- 
fjuently  it  is  found  that  cases  which  do 
not  respond  to  either  method  when 
used  alone,  arc  easily  controlled  when 
they  are  used  together.  By  this  means 
we  have  the  benefit  of  both  fixation 
and  traction  in  relieving  muscular 
spasm,  the  joint  is  protected  from 
sudden  motion  by  the  splint,  and  the 
tendency  to  ujiward  displacement  from 
destruction  of  the  cartilages  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  bone  is  lessened  by  the 
traction. 

The  best  manner  of  obtaining  this 
valuable  combination  is  l)y  means  of 
the  plaster  spica,  put  on  over  an  or- 
dinary adhesive-plaster  extension  ap- 
plied to  the  thigh.  After  the  adhesive 
plaster  and  l^andages  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  leg  and  thigh,  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh  and  the  body  are  covered  with  seamless  shirting  or  stock- 
inette. The  patient  is  now  elevated  upon  a  pelvic  rest  of  the  tyj^e  sho'rni  in 
the  photograph  (Fig.  270),  and,  after  the  i)clvic  bones,  the  spine,  and  the 
front  of  the  chest  have  been  protected  with  one  layer  of  silence  cloth,  a 
plaster  spica  is  applied,  extending  from  the  ankle  to  the  mammary  line.  Care 
must  be  taken  to- strengthen  the  ]ilaster  at  the  groin,  as  this  is  the  part  that 
is  under  the  greatest  strain.  This  may  be  done  by  making  the  j^laster  thicker 
at  this  point  or  by  incorporating  strips  of  basswood  or  even  steel.  An  impor- 
tant point  to  be  observed  is  to  see  that  the  buttock  is  completely  covered  in, 
only  sufficient  room  being  left  between  the  edge   of  the  plaster  and  the  cleft 


Fig.  26U.- 
Treatment  of  Hip-joint  Disease 


-Tlie  l^ong  Plaster  Spica  used  in  the 
(Original.) 
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of  the  nates  to  ijrevent  soiling  of  tlie  plaster.  Tliis  ma}-  lie  accomplished  by 
making  a  small  i)ad  of  i:ilaster,  about  seven  inches  by  five  inches  and  about  ten 
layers  in  thickness,  and  fastening  it  over  the  buttock  by  sevei-al  turns  of  the 
bandage.  The  reason  for  this  procedure  is  the  necessity  of  providing  a  good 
posterior  support  and  protection, for  the  joint,  and  also  of  preventing  the  excori- 
ation  of  the  buttock  that  invarial)ly  takes  place  if  the  edge  of  the  plaster  is 
left  opposite  the  gluteal  fold,  thus  allowing  the  buttock  to  liulge  out  of  the 
spica.     ^\^len  the  spicaisdry  it  should  be  covered  with  stockinette,  which  may 


Fig.  270. — Pelvic  Rest  and  Back  Kl^I  Emijlu,\'eil  fur  the  .A.pplieation  of  a  Plaster  .Spica.  A  flat 
steel  plate  is  applied  to  tlie  sacrum  at  the  end  of  the  upright  shown  in  the  picture.  The  back  rest 
here  consists  of  a  suit  case  into  which  the  sacral  support  is  allowed  to  slide  on  a  horizontal  bar.  The 
case  may  be  suitably  furnished  with  plaster  bandages,  etc.,  and  forms  a  convenient  portable  outfit 
for  plaster  work.     The  apparatus  was  devised  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Gallic,  of  Toronto. 

be  changed  in  case  it  becomes  soiled.  In  dealing  with  very  small  children, 
however,  it  is  sometimes  better  to  protect  the  area  about  the  perineum  with 
oiled  muslin  or  by  varnLshing  the  plaster,  in  wliich  case  it  may  be  washed. 
"\Mien  the  jjatient  is  put  to  bed,  a  weight  of  from  five  to  fifteen  pounds  is  ap- 
])lied.  Within  a  few  days  the  plaster  in  becoming  dry  loosens  somewhat,  and, 
later  on,  the  leg  shrinks  a  little;  hence  the  importance  of  the  traction  is  mani- 
fest. The  traction  is  also  of  service  in  preventing  the  upward  displacement 
of  the  spica.  The  grip  that  the  plaster  obtains  on  the  bony  points  of  the  pelvis 
is  never  sufficient  to  oppose  any  considerable  force  exerted  in  an  upward  or 
dowTiward  direction,  but  it  has  sufficient  grip  upon  the  thigh  and  leg  to  be 
drawn  dowii  by  the  traction. 
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Till'  ;il)(jvt'  is  the  trcatinent  advised  for  the  very  acute  cases  wliere  night 
cries  are  frequent  and  pain  severe.  In  cases,  ll(l^ve^•el■,  in  Mliicli  the  symptoms 
are  not  so  severe,  less  stringent  measures  arc  applicalilc  In  these  cases  it  is 
not  necessary  to  fix  the  body  above  the  pelvis ;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  plaster  ex- 
tends from  the  ankle  or  from  the  knee  to  just  above  the  crests  of  the  ilia.  In 
children  who  are  not  too  fat  ami  avIkisc  crests  arc  fairly  ]irnminrnt,  a  most 
ethcient  sjjica  may  be  applied  in  this  manner,  as  is  shown  in  the  photograj)!! 
(Fig.  271).  This  type  of  spica,  commoidy  known  as  the  short  or  Lorenz  spica, 
has  the  advantage  that  it  allows  free  movement  of  the  spine  while  retaming 
neai'ly  perfect  fixation.  As  there  is  sometimes  a  tendency,  on  the  part  of  the 
spica  on  the  well    side,  to    slip   U])ward,  it   is  customary  to    incorixirate  two 


Via.  271. — Short  Plaster  SiJica  Permitting  FIcxiuii  at  tlie  Kiici'  .hiiiit.      ((Irigiiial) 

buckles  fastened  to  pieces  of  perforated  tin  in  the  Itack  ami  front  of  the  plas- 
ter, and  to  attach  to  them  a  perineal  band.  By  this  device  all  tendency  to  ad- 
duction deformity  is  prevented. 

For  the  less  acute  cases  it  is  the  custom  in  some  hospitals  to  use  traction 
alone,  and,  when  the  patient  is  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  nurse,  the  rest  to 
the  joint  thus  produced  is  fairly  efficient.  To  prevent  the  flexion  which  occurs 
as  a  result  of  the  sagging  of  the  pelvis  into  the  soft  bed,  the  j^atient  is  made  to 
lie  on  a  hard,  flat  surface,  the  Bradford  frame  being  the  most  convenient  (see  Fig. 
272).  To  maintain  a  perfectly  horizontal  position  and  to  produce  a  little  fixation, 
atie-dowai  of  the  type  shovAii  in  the  figure  may  be  used.  The  disadvantages  of  this 
treatment,  however,  are  manifest,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  patient  moves 
about,  and,  in  the  daily  changing  of  the  sheets  and  using  of  the  bed-pan,  dis- 
turbance of  the  hip  is  unavoidable.  It  is  the  custom  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  Toronto,  to  put  these  less  acute  cases  into  a  bed  splint  which  A\'as 
devised  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Gallic  and  which  is  shown  in  the  photographs  (Figs.  273 
and  274).  It  consists  of  a  long  outside  bar  of  three-eighths-inch  steel  which 
is  heavy  enough  to  hold  the  hip  and  light  enough  to  be  bent  to  the  attitude 
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of  the  limb.  On  it  are  three  padded  steel  l^ands  which  encircle  the  che.st,  jiel- 
\'is,  and  knee,  and  lower  do^^^l  there  is  a  cup  to  support  the  ankle.  Tliese 
bands  are  sufficiently  light  to  be  bent  to  fit  different-sized  childieu,  and  liy 
use  of  the  thiunb-screw,  which  fastens  the  bands  to  the  bar,  the  splint  is  made 
adjustable  in  length  also.  A  nice  mod- 
ification of  this  is  to  make  a  leather 
back  for  tlie  splint,  maile  by  moulding 
it  over  a  cast  of  the  jjatient's  back. 
The  device  at  the  bottom  of  the  splint 
is  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  trac- 
tion undisturbed  when  the  patient  is 
moved  about.  The  rope  which  connects 
the  adhesive  extension  with  the  weight 
and  pulley  runs  through  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sphnt,  into  which  fits  a 
clamp  which  can  at  any  time  be  screwed 
down  to  catch  the  rope  firmly.  With 
perineal  bands  acting  as  counter-trac- 
tion the  limb  is  thus  held  firmly  wliilc 
the  patient  is  lifted  about  or  while  a 
dressing  is  being  done.  One  great  ail- 
vantage  of  this  splint  is  that,  by  bend- 
ing a  portion  of  the  longitudinal  bin- 
into  a  U,  one  can  do  a  dressing  in  the 
region  of  the  hip  \\'ithout  removing  th(> 
splint  and  without  disturbing  the  liml). 
After  the  patient  is  put  back  to  bed  the 
weight  is  once  more  attached.  Another 
de\dce  much  used  is  the  Thomas  hip  splint 
(Fig.  275).  It  consists  of  a  posterior  bar 
of  light  iron  which  is  made  to  conform 
to  the  curves  of  the  body,  and  to  which 
are  attached  bands  for  the  chest,  thigh, 
and  ankle,  of  sufficient  lightness  to  be 
easily  bent  to  fit  the  patient.  The  ad- 
vantage to  be  claimed  for  this  splint  is 
that  it  can  be  made  by  any  blacksmith, 
and,  if  necessai'y,  by  the  surgeon  him- 
self. It  is  particularly  useful  where 
no  orthopedic  mechanics  are  available. 
A  good  modification  of  this  splint  is  the 
one   to   which   a   pelvic   band   has  been 


Fig.  272. — Tlie  Bradford  Frame  and  "Tie- 
down."  It  consists  of  a  steel  frame  to  wliicli 
is  laced  a  canvas  support  for  tlie  patient. 
The  "tie-down"  consists  of  a  piece  of  flattened 
steel  which  is  fastened  to  the  frame  at  the 
sides  and  at  the  top.  The  horizontal  piece 
of  this  tie-down  lies  in  the  concavity  of  the 
patient's  neck.  To  this,  in  turn,  is  attached, 
by  means  of  .straps,  a  piece  of  can\-as  which 
passes  across  the  patient's  chest,  and  by  this 
means,  combined  with  traction  by  strips  of  ad- 
hesive plaster  applied  to  tlie  limbs,  the  patient 
is  effectually  secured  to  tlie  frame  in  a  recum- 
bent position. 
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addcil.     This  provides  more  [MTfcct  fixation  to  the  joint.     Traction  of  pour.se 
can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  this  s])lint. 

FauUy  Attitude  due  to  Muscuhii'  Sjjasni. — In  practically  all  cases  of  hip 
disease  the  ciuestion  of  how  to  deal  with  the  early  deformity  ari.ses.  In  even 
the  very  mild  cases  there  is  usually  a  slight  amount  of  flexion,  and  in  the  se- 
vere cases  this  flexion  may  reach  a  right  angle  with  considerable  adduction 
and  external  or  internal  rotation.  The  primary  cause  of  the  faulty  attitude 
is  muscular  spasm,  the  stronger  group  of  muscles  largely  determining  the  atti- 
tude of  the  limb.     If,  however,  the  attitude  of  deformity  is  maintained  for 


Fig.  273. — Bed  Splint  De\ised  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Gallie,  of  Toronto,  for  the  Treatment  of  ttie  Less 
Acute  Cases  of  Tuberculous  Hip  Disease.    (Original.) 

.several  months,  permanent  contracture  takes  place  in  the  muscle,  the  ligaments 
become  .shortened,  and  the  inflammation  about  the  joint  causes  the  formation 
of  adhesions.  As  a  result  it  is  necessary  to  apply  considerable  force  in  the 
form  of  leverage  to  reduce  the  deformity. 

The  treatment  therefore  devolves  it.self  into  two  kinds — that  which  over- 
comes muscular  spasm,  and  that  which  reduces  the  more  fixed  deformity. 

Traction  and  splinting  can  both  be  used,  and  to  advantage,  in  dealing  with 
muscular  spasm.  If  the  former  is  to  be  employed,  fairly  efficient  fixation  can 
be  obtained  by  fastening  the  patient's  chest,  pelvis,  and  leg  to  a  steel  frame  of 
the  type  shown  in  the  photographs  (Figs.  276  and  277).  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  leg  is  elevated  until  the  lumbar  spine  lies  flat  upon  the  bed.     The  reason 
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for  this  is  easily  seen  vrhen  tlie  manner  in  wliich  the  jisoas  muscle  is  attached 
to  the  spine  and  trochanter  minor  is  I'emembered.  If  the  traction  were  applietl 
in  a  line  parallel  with  the  bed,  the  thigh  would  be  converted  into  a  lever  with 
the  fulcrum  at  the  trochanter  minor,  and  the  short  arm  between  the  tro- 
chanter and  the  ,i<iint.  As  a  result  the  head  of  the  bone  would  be  forced  more 
tightly  into  the  acetal)ulum  and  the  muscular  spasm  correspondingly  increased. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  traction  be  applied  in  the  line  of  the  deformity,  with 
the  spine  flat  upon  the  bed,  the  leverage  action  is  prevented  and  the  traction 
simply  expends  itself  in  tiring  the  muscles  and  thus  relieving  the  spasm.     The 


Fr;.  L'74. — Ciallic's  iivd  splint  lor  tlie  Less  .\cute  Cases  of  Tuberculous  Hip.  The  illustration 
shows  how  the  patient  may  be  moved  without  disturbing  the  fixation  and  while  extension  is  still  main- 
tained.    (Original.) 


ilio-femoral  ligament  may  act  very  much  as  the  psoas  muscle  in  this  particular. 
The  neck  of  the  femur  in  that  case  forms  the  short  arm  of  the  lc\-cr,  and  the 
fulcrum  is  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  ligament  to  the  anterior  intertro- 
chanteric line.  Traction  in  the  line  of  deformity  produces  much  the  same  effect 
upon  the  ligament  as  upon  the  muscle;  it  is  gradually  stretched,  and  yields 
eventually  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit  the  flexion  to  be  overcome. 

The  usual  procedure  is  to  put  the  patient  into  the  traction  frame  which 
lies  on  top  of  an  ordinary  Bradford  frame,  and  traction  of  about  five  i)ounds  is 
then  applied  in  the  line  of  defoj-mity.    The  weight  is  increased  a  pound  a  day  for 
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a  few  (layti  or  a  week,  and  llirii  tlic  leg  is  let  down  half  an  inch  or  s(i,  until  the 
luiiil)ai-  spine  just  comnieuce.s  to  lise.  A  few  more  days  are  allowed  to  pass 
and  the  same  procedure  is  repeated.     If  the  case  is  a  suitable  one  for  this  form 

of  treatment,  all   the  deformity  should  be 
reduced  in  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

If  muscular  s])asm  is  to  be  combated  by 
the  employment  of  splinting  alone,  we  again 
have  recourse  to  the  plaster  spica.  The 
jiatient  is  placed  on  the  pehic  rest,  M'ith 
the  thigh  in  the  attitude  of  flexion.  A 
spica  is  then  applied,  extending  from  the 
toes  to  the  mammary  line.  In  consequence 
of  the  tact  that  the  thigh  is  necessarily- 
flexed  at  the  hip,  one  must  see  that  the 
knee  is  also  flexed  so  that  the  dorsal  spine, 
the  lumbar  spine,  the  sacrum,  and  the  heel 
of  the  affected  side  may  be  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane.  By  this  jjrecaution  we 
balance  the  patient  properly  in  bed  and 
obviate  the  necessity  of  any  great  degree 
of  elevation  of  the  bedclothes.  After  six 
or  eight  weeks  have  passed,  this  spica  is  re- 
moved, and  in  many  cases  it  will  be  found 
that  the  deformity  has  already  become  con- 
siderably diminished.  The  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  is  that,  as  the  deformity 
is  the  result  of  muscular  spasm,  by  remov- 
ing the  cause  for  muscular  spasm  by  the 
complete  fixation  of  the  joint  we  have 
removed  the  agent  which  jiroduces  the  de- 
formity and  con.secjuenth'  it  disappears. 

The  fixation  treatment  is  the  better 
method  to  employ  in  the  more  acute  cases 
where  pain  and  night  cries  are  prominent 
symjjtoms.  The  traction  method  is  very 
useful  where  the  disease  is  subacute. 

A  great  man}'  cases  will  be  seen  where 
the  deformity  does  not  respond  completely 
to  either  form  of  treatment.  Often  the 
deformity  will  partially  subside,  and  then, 
apart  entirely  from  acute  muscular  spasm,  show  no  tendency  to  be  further 
corrected.     These  are   the   cases  in  which   the  faulty  attitude  has  continued 


Fig.  275.— The  Thomas  Hip  Sphnt  with 
Pelvic  Band.   It  is  fully  describedin  the  text. 
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for  so  long  a  time  tliat  nuiscular  contractions,  shortening  of  ligaments,  and 
adhesions  have  occurred,  and  consequently  no  moderate  amoimt  of  trac- 
tion or  fixation  can   affect  them.      The  treatment  in  these  cases  is  to  give 


Fig.  270. — Traction  Frame  for  the  Application  of  Extension  in  the  Line  of  the  Deformity  in 
Tuberculous  Hip-joint  Disease.     The  frame  is  shown  in  use  in  Fig.  277. 

an  ana'sthetic,  and,  while   an   assistant    holds    the    lumbar   spine    flat   upon 
the  table  by  flexing  the  sound  thigh  firmly  upon   the  abdomen,  forcibly  to 


Fig.  277. — Traction  Frame  Devised  for  the  Purpo.se  of  Supporting  the  Limb  and  Applying  Exten- 
sion in  tlie  Lino  of  the  Deformity  in  Tubcrculovis  Hip-joint  Disease.      (Original.) 

reduce  the  deformity  by  a  i)ump-handle  leverage  action.     It  is  wise  to  draw 
the  patient  to  the  end  of  the  table  in  order  that  the  flexion  can  lie  over-coi'ircted 
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and  that  there  may  lie  no  ehistic  tentlency  to  recurrence  \vhen  the  fixation 
apijaratus  is  applied.  Care  must  be  taken  in  this  procedure  that  the  force  ap- 
plied does  not  produce  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  which  is  a  possi- 
bility if  due  caution  l)e  not  observed.  At  the  same  time  the  adduction  and  ex- 
ternal or  internal  rotation  should  be  corrected,  the  limb  being' put  up  with  the 
foot  and  knee  directed  but  slightly  outward  and  the  thigh  in  moderate  abduc- 
tion. The  maintenance  of  abduction  is  of  great  importance,  as  this  is  the 
attitude  which  causes  apparent  lengthening  and  consequently  neutralizes  any 
actual  shortening  that  may  have  occurred.  Also,  this  is  the  attitude  in  which 
it  is  most  difficult  for  a  pathological  dislocation  to  occur,  owing  to  the  con- 
formation of  the  acetabulum  and  the  neck  of  the  femur  and  the  obliquity  of 
the  side  of  the  pelvis.  It  will  be  seen  irom  the  diagram  (C,  Fig.  257)  that  when 
the  thigh  is  abducted  the  pelvis  is  tilted  downward  on  that  side,  and  conse- 
quently the  angle  which  the  line  of  force  directed  up  the  femur  makes  with 
the  side  of  the  pelvis  is  less  acute  than  normal,  and  as  a  result  the  tendency 
of  the  head  of  the  bone  to  slide  up  the  side  of  the  pelvis  is  dimmished.  In 
the  case  of  the  adduction  deformity  the  angle  in  question  becomes  more  acute. 
Consequently  force  dii'ected  up  the  femur  would  have  a  much  gi'eater  tendency 
to  chs|)lace  the  head  upward  by  producing  the  characteristic  wandering  of  the 
acetabulum  or  a  pathological  dislocation.  \Vlien  the  deformity  has  been  re- 
duced, either  a  long  spica  or  a  short  spica  with  traction  may  be  api^lied,  the 
latter  being  probably  the  more  comfortable  of  the  two. 

Following  this  method  of  procedure  there  is  seldom  nuich  pain  if  care  has 
been  taken  to  overcorrect  the  deformity  before  applying  the  spica  in  an  atti- 
tude which  is  not  overcorrected ;  usually  the  temperature  rises  to  99°  or  100° F. 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  no  injurious  symptoms  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  have 
been  observed  to  arise  from  the  procedure.  In  very  rare  instances  untoward 
results  (tuberculous  meningitis)  have  followed  forcible  correction  of  deformity, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  wise  to  reserve  this  treatment  for  cases  in  which  there 
are  no  symptoms  of  active  disease. 

Follo^^•ing  the  reduction  of  the  deformity  the  treatment  depends  upon  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms.  If  the  case  is  a  mild  one  ■ndthout  much  pain,  and 
if  the  muscular  spasm  has  been  largely  overcome,  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
up  in  some  ambulatory  apparatus  at  once.  If,  however,  the  muscular  spasm 
is  marked  and  motion  absent,  and  if  there  is  much  tenderness  or  pain,  the 
patient  must  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  attitude,  the  treatment  as  outlined 
above  being  carried  out.  In  such  ca.ses,  where  the  recumbency  is  likely  to  be 
prolonged,  it  is  a  good  scheme  to  provide  a  three-wheeled  cart,  conuiionly  known 
in  the  hospital  as  a  banana  cart,  upon  which  the  patient  may  lie  instead  of  being 
continuously  in  bed.  The  cart  is  about  five  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches 
wide  and  is  provided  with  a  mattress  like  that  of  an  ordinary  bed.  Two  large 
wheels  are  placed  a  little  behind  the  middle  and  a  small  swivel  wheel  in  front. 
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B}^  this  arrangement  the  patient  can  reach  the  large  wheels  without  rising  from 
the  bed,  and  can  move  himself  about  the  room  at  will.  This  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  that  it  provides  exercise  that  is  not  injurious  and  change  of  scene 
that  relieves  the  monotony  of  the  treatment. 

The  question  of  when  to  change  the  recumbent  to  the  amljulatorj-  form  of 
treatment  is  of  tlic  greatest  importance.  The  signs  of  local  acute  di.sease 
must  have  markedly  subsided,  and  the  patient  should  have  made  a  substan- 
tial gain  in  general  health,  before  he  is  allowed  to  move  about.  In  the  very 
acute  cases  it  is  wise  to  leave  him  in  the  recumbent  attitude  for  several 
months,  after  the  acuteness  has  begun  to  subside,  in  order  that  the  process  of 
repair  may  be  well  commenced  before  any  possible  strain  is  applied  to  the  joint. 
The  time  in  bed  may  therefore  be  only  a  few  weeks,  or  it  may  be  months  or  even 
a  year,  depending  on  the  progress  of  the  case. 

Ambulatory  Treatment. — In  order  that  ambulatory  treatment  may  be 
efficient  the  joint  must  be  provided  with  nearly  as  complete  rest  as  when  the 
patient  is  in  bed.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  the  joint  must  be  fixed  in  the 
proper  attitude  and  the  function  of  weight-bearing  eliminated.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  claimed  by  Taylor,  Sayre,  and  other  American  wi-iters  that  motion 
without  friction  at  the  liip  joint  was  beneficial.  This  idea  has  very  few  sup- 
porters at  the  present  day,  the  good  results  obtained  by  tliis  treatment  being 
attributed  to  the  stilting  and  partial  fixation  that  their  ambulatory  apparatus 
pro\-ided.  Certain  German  N\Titers  and  also  some  American  authorities  go  to 
the  other  extreme  and  pin  their  faith  entirely  on  the  fixation  of  the  joint, 
allowing  their  patients  to  go  about  without  any  jii-OAision  for  the  relief  of  weight- 
bearing.  This  has  even  less  to  recommend  it  than  the  old  idea,  as  the  injury 
caused  by  the  grinding  of  the  diseased  articulai-  sui'faces  together  in  walking 
is  very  considerable.  Besides  stirring  up  the  disease  to  renewed  activity,  this 
method  also  is  a  direct  cause  of  upward  displacement  of  the  femur  which  can 
by  other  means  be  avoided.  At  the  present  day  the  majority  of  surgeons  com- 
bine the  jirinciples  of  stilting  and  fixation,  and  in  looking  for  an  ambulatory 
apparatus  we  must  choose  the  one  which  accomijlishcs  these  two  objects  most 
efficiently. 

The  apparatus  most  commonly  used  is  the  long  hip  brace  shown  in  the  pho- 
tograph (Fig.  27S).  It  consists  primarily  of  an  outside  bar  extending  from  the  mam- 
mary line  to  below  the  foot.  This  bar  may  be  solid  or  spliced,  so  that  it  may  be 
extended  as  the  child  grows  taller.  It  is  quite  common  also  to  make  the  outside 
bar  tubular  in  form,  as  suggested  by  Taylor,  and  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  the  brace  by  a  ratchet  and  key.  To  the  outside  bai-  are  attached  three  trans- 
verse steel  bands,  for  the  chest,  pelvis,  and  thigh.  At  the  bottom  the  outside 
bar  is  turned  inward  at  a  right  angle  two  and  one-half  inches  to  three  inches 
below  the  foot,  and  the  foot-piece  thus  formed  is  shod  with  sole  leather.  The 
transverse  bands   are   well  padded  and  covered  with  leather  or   iilush.     The 
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pelvic  hand  i.s  pnividcd  with  four  liiicklcs,  two  close  together  in  front,  and  two 
well  .sei^arated  l)ehind.  To  these  are  attached  perineal  bands  which,  passing 
under  the  perineum,  supjwrt  tlie  body  weight  in  walking.  These  bands  are 
made  of  strong  tape,  well  padded,  and  covered  with  chamois  leather.     At  the 

foot  of  the  brace  are  attached  three  straps, 
one  l)ehind  and  one  on  either  side.  When 
the  brace  is  applied  the  i)osterior  strap  is 
fastened  into  a  buckle  which  is  riveted  to  the 
heel  of  the  boot,  and  the  side  straps  are  fast- 
ened to  the  buckles  on  the  ends  of  the  ad- 
hesive-j:)laster  extensions  described  above. 
These  latter  straps  were  originally  intended 
to  produce  traction  u])on  the  linil),  but  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  brace  accurately  ad- 
justed makes  this  practically  impossible.  They 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  however,  in  steadying 
the  limb  and  thus  assisting  in  its  fixation. 
The  heel  strap  wdien  tight  draws  the  heel 
down  and  lifts  the  toes  up,  thus  providing 
against  the  patient  touching  the  foot  to  the 
ground  and  bearing  the  body  weight. 

The  splint  being  two  and  one-half  inches 
or  three  inches  longer  than  the  leg,  we  must 
rai.se  the  healthy  side  a  corresponding  dis- 
tance. This  is  done  by  placing  tw-o  and  one- 
half  inches  or  three  mches  of  cork  between 
the  outer  and  inner  soles  of  the  boot.  Cork 
is  the  best  material,  as  it  is  both  strong  and 
light.  A  metal  ])atten  may  be  used  if  an  or- 
thopedic shoemaker  is  not  available.  The 
splint  is  api^lied  over  a  soft  undershirt,  the 
perineal  straps  and  transverse  bands  are  tight- 
ened, the  traction  and  heel  .straps  are  made 
taut,  and  the  patient  is  ready  to  walk.  At 
first  he  will  find  it  difficult,  but  within  a  few  days  he  ought  to  be  getting  about 
without  assistance. 

W[\en  a  patient  leaves  the  hospital,  wearing  a  long  sj^lint,  a  list  of  instruc- 
tions is  given  to  the  parents  in  order  that  efficiency  may  be  maintained  in  the 
treatment.  The  brace  must  be  worn  night  and  day,  only  being  removed  by 
the  surgeon  or  the  nurse.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  perineal  straps 
do  not  cause  excoriations.  It  is  wise  to  rub  the  parts  with  alcohol  daily 
and   to  apj]5lj'  some  drying  powder.     E^'ery  three  or  four  weeks  the  adhesive 


Flo.  27S. — Tlic  Long  Hip  Brace  used 
in  the  .\mbulatory  Treatment  of  Tuber- 
culous  Hip-joint  Disease.       (Original.) 
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extension  must  be  changed,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  putting  the  new  plaster 
over  skin  which  had  been  covered  l)efore.  By  this  pirecaution  sores  are  pre- 
vented. 

There  are  several  hip  splints,  the  efficacy  of  wliich  depends  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  alcove,  but  which  differ  in  some  of  the  mechanical  details. 
One  is  the  Phelps  hip  splint,  which,  instead  of  ha\ang  perineal  straps,  has  a 
padded  steel  ring  attached  to  the  outside  bar  and  so  adjusted  that  it  fits  snugly 
about  the  thigh  and  supports  the  body  weight  in  the  perineum.  This  device 
has  the  advantage  that  it  prevents  antero-posterior  motion,  unlike  the  orilinary 
chamois  straps,  and  it  also  cannot  be  tamjiered  with  by  the  patient  or  his  par- 
ents. It  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult of  adjustment  and  in  the  case  of  small 
children  is  liable  to  be  soiled. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  treatment  of 
hip  disease  by  apparatus  such  as  the  above  is 
in  reality  a  combination  of  the  old  Taj-lor  and 
Thomas  methods  of  treatment. 

The  Taylor  brace  was  similai'  to  the  abo\'e, 
except  that  the  outer  bar  did  not  extend  above 
the  pelvic  band,  the  thoracic  band  being  ab- 
sent. The  brace  depended  for  its  efficiency 
upon  the  fact  that  it  stilted  the  patient  and 
that  it  attempted  to  provide  constant  traction 
upon  the  limb.  Unfortunately,  it  did  not  pro- 
vide against  motion  at  the  joint,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  defoi'mity  of  flexion  and  adduc- 
tion frequently  developed.  The  fact  also  that 
during  its  employment  there  often  occurred 
acute  exacerbations  which  were  immediately 
relieved  by  fixation  of  the  joint  in  a  .spica  or 
a  Tliomas  hip  splint,  was  suggestive  that  an 
apparatus  which  should  effectively  splint  the 
joint  would  provide  the  more  efficient  treat- 
ment. As  a  consequence,  the  old  Taylor  brace 
is  seldom  seen  nowadays  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  disease. 

The  Thomas  splint  has  been  described 
above.  AMien  it  is  used  in  the  ambulatory 
treatment  a  sling  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  splint  and  passed  over  the  shoul- 
der to  prevent  its  shipping  down  (see  Figs.  279  and  280).  A  high  boot  is  placed 
on  the  opposite  foot,  and  the  patient  gets  about  with  the  aid  of  axillary  crutches, 
obA-iouslv  swinging  the  foot  of  the  affected  side  free  of  the  ground.     The  great 


Fig.  279.— The  Thomas  Sphnt  ap- 
plied in  the  Ambulatory  Treatment 
of    Hip-joint   Disease.      (Front  viewV 
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disadvantage  of  this,  of  course,  is  tliat  in  many  eases  the  ehildren  will  not  use 
the  crutches,  and  are  found  running  about  in  a  lop-sided  fashion,  bearing  the 
full  body  weight  on  the  diseased  limb. 

The  atlvantage  of  the  combination  of  the  two  ideas  is  at  once  evident,  as 
the  good  points  of  each — the  stilting  of  the  Taylor  brace  and  the  fixation  of  the 
Thomas  splint — are  both  em])loyed. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  long  splint  are  not  a  few,  however.  The  splint 
in  extending  up  to  the  mammary  line  prevents  free  motion  of  the  spine.  As 
a  result  the  patient  is  unable  to  sit  down  properly  and  sometimes  complains 
of  discomfort  on  this  account.     Again,  the  appliance,  to  be  effective,  requires 

constant  supervision  to  see  that  the 
liands — perineal  and  traction  straps 
— are  always  correctly  adjusted.  Fi- 
nally, even  with  ordinary  care,  the 
splint  never  perfectly  fixes  the  joint, 
and  flexion  and  adduction  sometimes 
develop. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
however,  the  brace  will  be  found  to 
])e  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  good 
results  which  have  been  obtained 
from  its  extensive  employment  in 
the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  of 
America  is  a  good  guarantee  of  its 
efficiency. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  objections 
offered  to  the  use  of  the  long  hip 
splint,  ^Miitman,  of  New  York,  has 
recently  advocated  a  combination  of 
the  plaster  spica  and  a  small  stilt- 
ing brace.  Fig.  281  shows  this  ap- 
paratus applied,  but  without  the 
traction  straps.  These  straps  may 
be  omitted  in  the  less  acute  cases. 
A  Lorenz  spica  is  applied,  care  being 
taken  to  fit  it  snugly  about  the  crests 
of  the  ilia,  and  provision  being  made 
against  adduction  by  incorporating 
buckles  in  the  plaster  for  a  perineal  strap,  as  described  above.  The  spica  is 
applied  over  the  ordinary  traction  plasters.  Over  the  spica  is  loosely  fitted  a 
crutch  brace  of  the  type  shown  in  the  jihotograph.  It  consists  of  an  outside 
bar  terminating  below  in  the  ordinary  foot-piece,  which  is  provided  with  the 
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Fig.  280.— The  Thomas  SpUnt  Apphed  in  Ambula- 
tory Treatment  of  Hip-joint  Disease.     (Back  view.) 
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three  straps  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  is  the  long  brace  descril)Ci_l  al)C)ve; 
the  bar  ends  opposite  the  liip  joint  and  is  attached  to  a  transverse  steel  band 
which  extends  anteriorly  and  posteriori}'  sufficiently  far  to  support  buckles 
for  the  attachment  of  a  single  perineal  strap.  Usually  the  part  of  this  trans- 
verse band  behind  the  vertical  bar  is 
bent  upward  a  little  to  fit  the  plaster  and 
to  escape  the  unco^■ered  buttock.  Just 
above  the  knee  is  a  transA'erse  band 
which  holds  the  brace  against  the  thigh. 
The  whole  brace  is  loosely  applied,  so 
that  when  the  patient  places  his  foot  on 
the  foot-piece  the  body  weight  will  not 
be  transmitted  through  the  thigh  to  the 
brace,  but  will  be  entirely  supjjorted  by 
the  perineal  band,  no  weight  being  trans- 
mitted through  the  jjlaster  spica. 

By  this  scheme  we  have  almost  per- 
fect fixation  of  the  joint,  combined  with 
efficient  stilting.  The  spine,  being  unen- 
cumbered, is  allowed  free  movement,  and 
the  patient  is  enabled  to  sit  up  in  a  chair 
without  difficulty.  The  spica  prevents 
the  possibility  of  injury  to  the  joint, 
whereas  such  injury  may  occur  where 
there  is  neglect  in  looking  after  a  brace. 
The  de\'ice  has  also  the  advantage  that 
it  is  light,  the  spica  weighing  little  over 
a  pound,  and  the  small  brace  containing 
the  minimum  amount  of  steel. 

This  method  has  been  employed  in 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Toronto, 

and  has  given  complete  satisfaction.  It  has  been  found  that,  owing  to  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  it  pro^■ides  rest  to  the  joint,  recumbency  may  be  abandoned 
much  earlier  than  othermse,  and  sometimes  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 
Tlie  difficulty,  of  course,  is  in  the  application  of  the  spica,  which  requires  care 
to  make  it  efficient.  In  addition  to  this  form  of  treatment  it  is  suggested  that 
the  traction  straps  should  be  unbuckled  at  night  or  that  the  entire  brace  should 
be  removed  and  a  weight  attached  to  create  traction  during  sleep.  The  weight 
may  be  attached  to  the  foot-piece  of  the  brace  while  the  traction  straps  are 
still  attached  to  it,  and  the  same  result  may  be  thus  accomplished. 

Treatment  During  Convalescence. — As  the  symptoms  begin  to  disappear 
and  convalescence  is  established,  the  necessity  for  the  same  rigorous  treatment 

VOL.  III. — 43 


Fig.  2Si. — Whitman's  Short  Stilting  Brace 
and  Plaster  Spica  Used  in  the  Ambulatory 
Treatment  of  Tuberculous  Hip-joint  Disease. 
This  may  be  applied  with  or  without  traction, 
as  may  be  desired.     (Original.) 
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lessens.  In  the  Hospital  fcir  Sick  Cliildi'cii,  Toronto,  the  first  cliange  is  to  give 
freedom  to  the  spine  and  to  permit  some  motion  at  the  hip.  If  the  long  splint 
has  been  employed,  the  upper  part  of  it  is  removed  and  it  is  converted  into 
a  Taylor  hip  hiace.     If  the  short  spica  and  crutch  brace  have  been  used,  the 

spica  is  dispensed  with  and  the  effect  of  the 
change  carefully  watched.  If  after  several 
months  or  a  year  the  improvement  continues, 
the  complete  stilting  is  replaced  by  what  is 
known  as  the  caliper  brace  (Fig.  282).  This 
is  simply  the  Taylor  brace  from  which  the 
foot-piece  has  been  removed  and  which  has 
been  attached  to  the  shoe  by  a  free  joint 
through  the  heel.  By  keeping  the  perineal 
straps  tight,  part  of  the  body  weight  vnW  come 
on  the  sti'aps  and  the  rest  on  the  leg.  In  this 
way  too  much  work  is  not  thrown  on  the  dis- 
eased hip  at  once. 

Another  plan  which  has  proved  very  satis- 
factory is  to  dispense  first  of  all  Avith  the  stilting. 
Tlius,  where  the  Whitman  crutch  l:)race  and 
short  spica  are  used,  the  crutch  brace  is  first 
changed  to  a  caliper  brace  and  finally  re- 
moved, tlie  sijica  being  retained  for  many 
montlis  longer.  In  the  case  also  where  the 
long  brace  has  been  employed,  it  is  removed 
and  a  spica  applied.  The  spica  is  first  ex- 
tended dowTi  to  the  ankle,  but  is  later  cut 
off  to  allow  free  motion  at  the  knee.  An 
advantage  in  this  form  of  treatment  is  that 
the  flexion  and  adduction  that  so  often  occur 
during  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  are  en- 
tirely pi-evented  by  the  plaster  of  Paris. 

Finally,  if  it  is  found  that  no  exacerbation 
has  resulted  from  the  change  in  treatment 
after  several  months'  trial,  all  apparatus  is  removed.  The  patient  must  be 
kept  at  this  time  under  closest  observation  in  order  that  early  information  of 
the  fact  may  be  gained  in  the  event  of  a  recurrence.  If  acute  symptoms 
develop,  the  patient  must  be  immediately  brought  back  to  the  original  form  of 
treatment  and  the  same  process  gone  through  as  before. 

Correction  of  Persistent  Deformity. — We  have  yet  to  consider  the  treatment 
of  those  cases  which  have  been  cured  with  deformity  and  also  those  cases  which 
are  seen  first  when  the  disease  is  not  yet  cured  and  in  which  there  is  resistant 


Fig.  2S2. — The  Caliper  Brace  Used 
in  the  Ambulatory  Treatment  of  Hip- 
joint  Disease. 
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defonuity.     In  the  latter  clas.s  of  cases,  where  the  disease  is  still  active  ami 

where  there  is  ankylosis  in  flexion  and  adduction,  the  wisest  plan  is  to  devote 

the  entire  attention  to  completing  the  eradication  of  disease  before  interfering 

with  the  deformity.     No  operative  procedure  .slioukl  be  attempted  until  all 

sinuses  are  firmly  healed  and  the  process  of  repair  is  well  established.     Wlien 

a  cure  has  lieen  obtained,  attention  may  be  turned  to  the  deformity,  which  is 

usually  flexion,  adduction,  and  external  or  internal  rotation  (Fig.  283).     In 

those  cases  in  which  there  is  slight  motion,  and  the  head  of  the  bone,  or  part  of 

it, is  still  in  the  acetabulum, an  attempt  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  deformity 

by    forcible    manii-Uilation.      The 

patient  is   ana'sthetized    and    the 

thigh  levered  down  as   described 

above,  the  attiturle  being  changecl 

to  full  extension,  slight  abduction, 

and  the  proper  amount  of  external 

rotation.     A  [blaster  spica  is  then 

applied.     Tliis  should  l)e  woi'u  a 

long  tiirie  to  allow  the  atlhesions, 

etc.,  to  form  in  the  new  attitude 

and  thus  prevent  recurrence.     The 

patit'nt,  of  cour.se,  is    allowed  to 

Avalk  with  the  u.se  of  crutches. 

Instead  of  the  forcible  mani]3U- 
lation  and  the  application  of  a 
spica,  a  scheme  sometimes  used  is 
the  employment  of  an  abduction 
brace  (Figs.  2S4  and  285).  This 
consists  of  an  inside  bar  ending 
below  in  the  ordinary  foot-piece 
and  straps  described  in  the  other 
ambulatory  braces,  and  above  in 
a  perineal  crutch  which  fits  into 
the  junction  of  the  thigh  and  peri- 
neum on  the  side  oppo.site  to  the 
diseased  hip.  This  crutch  is  pad- 
ded carefully  to  jjrevent  soreness. 
The  upright  bar  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  tube  and  is  extensible 
by  means  of  a  ratchet  and  key.  AMien  the  brace  is  applietl  and  the  traction 
straps  have  been  tightened  by  extending  the  inside  bar  with  the  key,  the  leg 
is  forcibly  abducted  owing  to  the  slight  angle  between  the  leg  and  the  bar  of 
the  brace.     A  high  shoe  is  put  on  the  other  foot,  and  the  patient  is  allowed 


Fici.  li.sS. — Fixed  Deformity  in  Tuberculous  Hip-joint 
Disease.  Ankylosis  has  occurred  and  the  thigh  is 
flexed  and  adducted,  with  outward  rotation.    (Original.) 
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to  walk,  l^y  tifihtcniiif;  up  tlic  traction  each  day,  vory  resistant  adduction 
deformity  can  be  sometimes  overcome,  and,  if  the  l)race  is  worn  sufficiently 
long,  it  will  not  recur. 

In  cases  wiiere  thei'e  is  upward  dis])]acement  of  the  femur,  the  head  having 
been  absorlx'd  or  dislocated,  or  where  there  is  an  ankylosis  too  strong  to  ])e 

bi'oken  down  by  manipulation,  the 
only  treatment  of  value  is  subtrochan- 
teric osteotomy.  If  the  deformity 
is  reduced  liy  forcil)le  manipula- 
tion it  invariablv  recurs  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  the  outward  lever- 
age of  the  neck  of  the  femur  and  on 
account  of  the  contraction  of  the  pow- 
erful adductoi's  which  are  left  unbal- 
anced owing  to  the  mechanical  ob- 
struction offered  to  abduction  by  the 
pro.ximity  of  the  trochanters  and  the 
side  of  the  pelvis. 

In  performing  subtrochanteric  os- 
teotomy an  osteotome  of  the  variety 
known  as  Vance's  may  be  used.  It  is 
aljoiit  one-half  inch  wide  at  the  edge 
and  the  shaft  is  very  small,  so  that 
the  opening  made  by  it  is  of  minimum 
size.  The  osteotome  is  passed  through 
an  incision  in  the  skin  at  a  point 
just  belcjw  the  trochanter  minor  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  with  the 
blade  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb. 
After  it  has  jiassed  through  the  peri- 
osteum it  is  turned  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  bone  and  the  outer  table  of  the 
shaft  cut  through  by  a  series  of  little 
nicks  in  a  line  exactly  across  the 
femur.  AMien  this  is  completed  the 
thigh  is  .'evered  away  from  the  cut  in  the  bone  and  broken  across.  The  limb 
is  then  abducted  and  extended  and  rotated  inward  to  any  attitude  that  may 
be  desired.  Before  deciding  the  attitude  one  must  refer  to  the  measurements 
of  the  legs  and  ascertain  the  exact  real  and  the  apparent  shortening.  If  there 
is  no  real  shortening  the  limb  should  be  put  up  in  very  slight  abduction.  If 
there  is  considerable  shortening  this  may  be  jjartially  overcome  by  putting 
the  limb  up  in  more   marked  abduction,  thus  producing  an   ajiparent  length- 
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Fig.  284. — Abduction  Brace  for  the  Correction  of 
Deformity  in  Hip-joint  Disease.      (Front  view.) 
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ening  on  the  cripi)k'(l  side  by  tilting  tlic  j^elvis.  The  flexion  should  not  be 
completely  reduced,  as  it  is  very  convenient  for  the  patient  to  have  a  little 
flexion  when  sitting  down.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  foot  and  knee 
rotated  slightly  outward.  When  the  defoi-mity  is  corrected,  a  spica  is  applied 
from  the  mammary  line  to  the  toes,  and  the  patient  is  left  in  this  foi-  al)out  six 
weeks.  In  the  case  of  adults  it  is  a 
good  scheme  after  the  plaster  is  firmly 
set  to  cut  out  the  front  of  the  spica 
from  the  top  do\\-n  to  the  umbilicus, 
leaving  the  posterior  portion  to  extend 
up  to  the  mammary  line.  In  this  way 
the  obstruction  to  free  breathing  and 
the  discomfort  after  eating  are  re- 
moved without  interfering  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  apparatus.  At  the 
end  of  six  weeks  the  spica  is  cut  oft'  at 
the  knee  to  allow  movement  at  that 
joint,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  or  nine 
weeks  the  plaster  is  removed  and  a 
short  spica  applied,  after  which  the 
patient  is  allowed  to  walk.  This  is 
used  for  a  month  or  so  to  make  sure 
that  union  is  firm. 

Treatment  of  Al^scess  in  Hip  Dis- 
ease.—  During  the  progress  of  hip  tlis- 
ease,  abscess  formation  is  a  frecjuent 
complication.  So  long  as  it  remains 
quiescent  as  a  closed  sac  it  in  no  Avay 
adds  to  the  seriousness  of  the  condi- 
tion. If,  however,  it  becomes  infected 
by  pyogenic  organisms  the  resulting 
disturbance  proves  the  most  trouble- 
some and  most  fatal  complication  of 
the  disease.  Infection  may  take  place 
by  communication  ^^•ith  the  skin  sur- 
face following  incision  and  drainage,  or  through  the  open  wound  which  is  left 
by  the  Ijursting  of  the  abscess.  Infection  frequently  takes  place  also  without 
any  break  in  the  skin,  owing  to  the  abscess  cavity  approaching  too  closely  to 
the  surface  and  communicating  \^^th  the  cutaneous  glands  and  follicles. 

Wlien  the  course  of  a  tuberculous  abscess  is  watched  it  is  frequently  seen 
to  grow  to  a  certain  point  and  then  to  cease  growing.  Gradually  the  fluid  part 
of  the  contents  is  absorbed,  the  solitl  part  becomes  organized,  and  finally  noth- 


FiG.  2S5.  —  Abduction  Brace  Used  for  the 
Correction  of  Deformity  in  Hip-joint  Disease. 
(Back  view.) 
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iiij;  is  left  hut  a  slight  thickeiiin.t;-  of  the  tissues.  lu  other  instances  tlie  abscess 
continues  to  grow  rapidly  and  soon  coines  close  to  the  skin,  burrowing  along 
the  jiaths  of  least  resistance.  During  all  this  time  thei'e  has  been  no  disturb- 
ance of  the  patient  from  the  presence  of  the  abscess,  there  being  no  rise  of  tem- 
perature and  no  local  signy  of  acute  inflammation.  If,  however,  infection  with 
other  organisms  occurs,  the  clinical  |iicture  changes  and  we  have  high  fever, 
malaise,  loss  of  weight,  and  the  othei'  links  of  the  hectic  chain.  Copious  dis- 
charge often  takes  place  from  the  sinuses  comnuinicating  with  the  abscess 
ca\-ity,  and,  if  the  patient  lives,  tliis  will  pi-obably  continue  for  years.  As  a 
i-esuH  of  tlie  long-continued  suppuration  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  viscera 
is  fretjuently  added,  and,  where  this  advances  very  far,  death  invariably  results. 

The  intlications  for  the  treatment  of  an  abscess  are  ba.sed  upon  these  con- 
siderations of  its  clinical  course  and  upon  «hat  we  know  of  its  essential  struct- 
m-e,  as  already  described  in  our  consideration  of  its  pathology  (page  580). 
These  indications  may  be  sunnnariz(Hl  as  follows: 

First.  To  keep  the  cavity  sterile. 

Second.    To  prevent  its  enlargement  to  such  a  size  as  to  be  injurious. 

Third.    Wliere  it  is  large,  to  remove  it  and  prevent  its  recurrence. 

The  plan  of  treatment  adopted  aims  at  following  these  indications.  It  is 
divided  into  expectant  and  active  phases.  Wlien  it  is  discovered  that  an 
abscess  is  developing,  the  patient  is  immediately  returned  to  recumbency  in 
order  that  the  possibility  that  the  abscess  is  developing  by  reason  of  insuffi- 
cient rest  at  the  articulation,  may  be  eliminated.  The  size  of  the  collection 
of  fluid  is  carefully  noted,  and  from  time  to  time  it  is  examined  to  detect  any 
variation  in  size.  If  it  is  found  that  the  abscess  does  not  enlarge  much  and 
finally  ceases  to  grow,  it  is  left  severely  alone  in  the  hope  that  nature  will  effect 
its  own  cure.  If,  however,  it  continues  to  enlarge,  steps  are  taken  at  once  to 
head  it  off  in  order  that,  in  the  first  place,  there  may  be  a  minimum  involve- 
ment of  the  soft  structures,  and,  secondlj^,  in  order  that  infection  from  near 
approach  to  the  skin  may  be  prevented. 

Never  allow  a  tubei-culous  abscess  to  get  near  the  skin,  is  a  rule  to  be  re- 
membered, for  not  only  is  there  danger  of  mixed  infection,  but  the  fact  that 
the  tissue  between  the  skin  and  the  abscess  is  thin  makes  firm  union  impossi- 
ble after  incision,  and  as  a  result  breaking  down  frequently  takes  place  even 
after  primary  union. 

A  conmion  practice  is  to  aspirate  the  cavity  through  a  large  needle,  but 
this  method  has  nothing  in  it  to  commend  it,  as  more  certain  results  are  ob- 
tained by  incision  without  drainage,  carried  out  in  a  special  manner  to  be  imme- 
diately described. 

Moreover,  the  contents  of  these  cold  abscesses  are  often  too  thick  to  be  with- 
drawn by  means  of  a  needle.  In  many  cases,  too,  the  emptying  of  the  cavity 
seems  to  have   no  effect  on   the   course   of   the   abscess;  consequently  some- 
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tlung  more  radical  lias  to  be  done  with  u  view  of  reiuoviiig  the  disease  in  the 
abscess  wall. 

The  usual  procedure  in  such  cases  is  freely  to  incise  the  abscess  through 
the  tliickest  part  of  the  tissue  inter\-ening  between  the  sac  and  the  skin  and 
opposite  the  least  dependent  point  in  the  abscess,  and  thoroughly  to  evacuate 
its  contents.  If  the  abscess  has  approached  so  near  the  surface  that  the  tis- 
sues immediately  over  it  are  very  thin,  then  it  is  wise  to  make  one's  incision 
sufficiently  far  from  the  abscess  to  cut  through  a  good  thickness  of  healthy 
tissue  before  the  cavity  is  reached.  This  will  more  efficiently  insure  primary 
union  after  suture  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  thinner  layer  of  tissue  were 
incised  and  .sutured.  The  walls  of  the  sac  are  then  dissected  out  or  curetted 
with  a  flushing  curette.  The  cavity  is  finally  thoroughly  wiped  out  with 
iodoform  gauze  on  a  clamp,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  as  niuch  di'bris  as 
possible.  The  wound  is  then  sewn  up  tight,  a  deep  layer  of  absorbable  sutures 
being  put  in  to  make  a  thick  wall,  and  a  sterile  dry  dressing  is  applied. 

The  results  of  this  plan  have  been  very  satisfactory.  My  colleague,  Dr.  C. 
L.  Starr,  of  Toronto,  has  reported  55  cases  treated  in  this  way  at  the 
hospital.  In  seven  the  wound  broke  dowii  after  being  se'rni  up,  and  in  4S  cases, 
as  far  as  could  be  traced,  it  remained  perfectly  closed  for  periods  varying  from 
four  months  to  six  years.  Only  5  of  the  series  required  a  second  evacuation 
of  contents,  and  1  a  thiid.  In  one  case  the  wound  healed  by  primary  union, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  broke  down  and  discharged  a  quantity  of  tuber- 
culous material.  The  ca\'ity  of  the  abscess  was  then  again  thoroughly  curet- 
ted, and  the  edges  of  the  woimd  were  excised  and  sewn  up  tightly.  This  time 
firm  healing  took  place,  and  there  has  been  so  far  no  recurrence. 

The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  the  aseptic  technique  of  this  operation, 
as  the  unhealthy  tissues  are  more  liable  to  infection  than  normal  sti-uctures. 

The  WTiter  has  employed  this  method  of  treating  tuberculous  abscesses  for 
the  past  ten  years,  and  from  his  experience  he  would  urge  that  it  is  absolutely 
imjustifiable  to  drain  a  tuberculous  abscess  unless  mixed  infection  has  occurred. 
One  patient  who  developed  a  very  large  abscess  m  hip  disease  was  treated  in 
this  way  six  years  ago.  The  incision  healed  by  first  intention  and  there  has 
been  no  recurrence.  Another  patient,  two  years  after  the  onset  of  hip  disease, 
developed  an  abscess  wliich  approached  the  surface  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
thigh.  It  was  opened  and  treated  and  it  healed  by  first  intention.  Ten  months 
afterward  another  abscess  developed,  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh;  this 
was  treated  in  a  similar  fasliion  and  it  also  healed  by  first  intention.  It  is 
now  three  years  since  the  last  operation,  and  there  has  been  no  recurrence,  and 
the  child  is  now  going  about  without  a  splint. 

^'arious  modifications  of  this  treatment  have  been  employed.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  Mikulicz  that  abscesses  be  treated  by  aspiration  and  the  injection  of 
a  ten-per-cent  emulsion    of   iodoform   in   glycerin;  or,  if  incision  and  evacua- 
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tion  are  employed,  to  leave  an  ounce  or  so  of  this  emulsion  in  the  abscess  cavity. 
This  plan  was  given  a  thorough  trial  in  various  hospitals  on  this  continent, 
and  the  consensus  of  oi)inion  is  that  it  is  not  of  any  particular  value  in  the 
treatment  of  cold  abscess  and  that  sometimes  it  seems  to  prevent  the  col- 
lapse of  the  cavity,  after  evacuation,  by  the  dehydrating  action  of  the  glycerin 
on  the  tissue. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  mop  the  cavity  thoroughly  with  pure  car- 
bolic acid  or  some  other  caustic  before  closing  the  skin.  This  has  now  been 
abandoned,  as  it  has  no  i)articular  advantage. 

The  pernicious  custom  of  incising  tuberculous  abscesses  and  employing 
iodoform  gauze  or  tubes  for  drainage  purposes  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned, as  it  always  ends  in  infection  of  the  cavity,  and  long-continued  sup- 
puration is  the  invariable  result. 

Treatment  of  Suppurative  Hip  Disease. — In  those  cases  which  have  been 
infected  with  jnis  organisms  as  a  result  of  the  communication  of  the  abscess 
cavity  A\'ith  the  skin,  the  whole  secret  of  successful  treatment  hes  in  the  pro- 
vision of  perfect  drainage.  If  the  pus  is  unable  to  find  its  way  to  the  surface 
easily  it  will  rapidly  sti'ip  up  the  tissues  and  soon  create  a  honeycomb  of  sinuses 
about  the  joint.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  efficient  drainage  is  pro\'ided,  there  is 
every  probability  that  the  infection  will  be  limited  to  the  area  already  involved, 
and  in  consequence  a  minimum  amount  of  damage  will  occiu-. 

When  the  disease  is  acute  these  sinuses  should  be  left  alone,  the  surgeon 
only  interfering  to  keep  the  passage  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  free.  The 
dressing  should  be  done  once  or  twice  daily,  as  the  amount  of  the  discharge  de- 
mands. Drainage  may  be  provided  for  by  gauze  or  by  tubes,  the  latter  being 
usually  the  more  efficient.  W^ien  the  sinus  is  long  and  tortuous  a  good  plan 
is  to  use  a  soft-rubber  catheter.  On  account  of  its  rounded  nose  this  can  be 
slipped  in  and  out  without  injury  to  the  tissue  or  discomfort  to  the  patient. 
Allien  the  discharge  is  profuse  it  is  customary  to  irrigate  the  sinus  daily.  A 
good  method  of  doing  this  is  to  attach  the  irrigator  to  the  catheter  mentioned, 
and,  when  the  eye  of  the  catheter  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  to  turn  on 
the  fluid.  Normal  saline  solution  is  practically  always  used  l)y  the  author  in 
the  irrigation  of  sinuses,  the  theory  being  that  it  has  all  the  advantages  of 
the  other  fluids  without  their  injurious  effect  on  the  tissues.  It  is  simply  used 
to  wash  out  the  pus. 

The  treatment  as  already  described  for  the  acute  non-sul)purati^■e  cases 
must  be  carefully  carried  out  also  in  those  cases  where  sujjpuration  is  present. 
In  order  that  the  hip  may  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  during  the  dressings 
these  children  may  with  advantage  be  provided  with  the  adjustable  bed  splint 
described  above  (Fig.  273).  At  the  region  of  the  hip  the  outside  bar  is  bent 
into  a  loop  so  that  the  dressings  can  be  applied  and  the  bandage  adjusted 
without   interfering  with  the  fixation  of  the  joint  or  the  traction  on  the  limb. 
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The  plaster  spica  cannot  be  used  in  the  majority  of  cases  on  account  of  the  dis- 
charge of  pus. 

After  the  acute  stage  has  passed  off,  unless  it  seems  likely  that  extensive 
necrosis  of  bone  has  taken  place,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  sinuses  alone.  If  there 
is  much  dead  bone  in  the  ca^•ity  this  should  be  removed  by  curettage  or  excision 
of  the  joint.  Frecjuently  the  discharge  from  the  sinuses  gradually  diminishes 
until  nothing  is  left  but  a  tuberculous  fistula.  This  will  remain  open  for  an  in- 
definite time,  and  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  it  is  thoroughly  to  remove 
the  diseased  granulations. 

Excision  of  the  Hip. — The  indications  for  excision  of  the  hip  in  tuberculous 
disease  are  limited.  It  should  be  done  where  it  is  otherwise  impossible  prop- 
erly to  drain  the  joint,  and  is  specially  indicated  when  amyloid  disease  be- 
comes evident,  and,  lastly,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  exten- 
sive necrosis  of  the  head  or  the  acetabulum,  or  both. 

A  suitable  operation  for  the.se  cases,  where  perfect  drainage  is  required  after- 
ward, is  that  in  which  a  posterior  incision  is  emploj'ed.  The  patient  is  rolled 
over  on  the  sound  side,  the  thigh  is  semi-flexed  and  rotated  a  little  inward,  and 
a  four-and-one-half  inch  incision  made  extending  from  about  two  and  one-half 
inches  above  the  tip  of  the  trochanter  to  a  point  two  inches  below.  The  incision 
is  deepened  to  the  capsule,  and  the  surface  of  the  trochanter  is  laid  bare  liy  sep- 
arating the  glutei  muscles.  The  capsule  is  now  opened  and  all  the  muscles  on 
the  front  of  the  trochanter  and  on  the  back  are  removed,  the  leg  being  rotated 
to  assist  this  operation.  The  saw  is  now  applied  and  the  head,  neck,  and 
trochanter  may  thus  be  removed,  if  necessary.  By  this  procedure  an  excel- 
lent view  of  the  joint  can  be  obtained  and  all  diseased  capsule  and  bone 
may  readily  be  excised.  The  wound  is  then  jiacked  with  iodoform  gauze  to 
control  hemorrhage. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  this  operation  in  saving  life  is  that  it  provides 
excellent  drainage.  In  order  that  this  may  not  be  lessened,  sufficient  traction 
must  be  applied  to  the  limb  to  prevent  the  extremity  of  the  femur  from  being 
displaced  upward  and  thus  clo.sing  the  wound.  During  the  period  following 
the  operation,  adequate  fixation  must  be  provided,  with  the  limb  in  a  correct 
attitude.  This  is  best  gained  by  the  use  of  the  bed  splint  described  aljove,  or 
by  the  use  of  a  Thomas  splint  with  traction. 

The  results  follo^^•ing  excision  are  not  very  satisfactory.  At  the  Hos])ital 
for  Ruptured  and  Crippled  in  New  York,  Townsend  reports  99  cases,  with  51.5 
per  cent  of  deaths,  and  Bradford  and  Lovett  report  44  per  cent  of  deaths  in 
50  cases  at  the  Boston  Children's  Hospital.  These  statistics  also  include  cases 
that  were  not  septic  previous  to  the  operation,  so  that  the  percentage  in  this 
class  of  cases  for  which  the  operation  is  advocated  would  be  considerably  higher. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  excision  is  not  performed  in  these  cases,  practically  all  die, 
so  that  the  operation  is  frequently  valuable  as  a  life-saving  measure. 
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It  Wiis  t'orincrly  a  (■(Hiiiikhi  practico  to  do  an  excision  earlier  in  the  course 
of  the  disease  for  the  pui-]>()se  of  extirpating  all  tuberculous  tissue,  and  thus  it 
was  hoped  to  cut  off  several  years  of  treatment.  The  objections  to  this  plan 
are  so  strong  that  it  has  been  largely  given  up.  In  the  first  place,  the  mor- 
tality is  extremely  high,  ten  [ler  cent,  according  to  Wartmann,  dying,  very 
soon  after  the  operation,  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  many  others  dying 
of  shock  or  sepsis.  In  the  secontl  i)lace,  one  is  not  always  successful  in 
eradicating  all  the  disease,  and  consecjuently,  after  the  operation,  the  conditions 
are  not  materially  bettered.  And,  finally,  the  result,  at  best,  is  not  a  good  one, 
as  the  joint  has  been  destroyed  and  its  function  as  a  stable  support  of  the 
body  is  abolished.  Ankylosis  in  correct  attitude  is  a  far  better  I'e.sult  to  aim 
at  than  the  unstable  joint  that  is  left  by  an  excision. 

Local  Operative  Measures. — We  have  already  stated  that  the  removal  of 
limited  foci  of  disease  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the  hip  as  is  occasionally  pos- 
sible in  connection  with  tuberculous  arthritis  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The 
exception  here  is  perhaps  in  certain  cases  of  tuberculous  deposit  in  the  outer 
part  of  the  femoi-al  neck.  Symptoms  of  localized  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
trochanter  major  or  the  evidence  of  focal  disease  as  demonstrated  by  an  x-ray 
photograph  may  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  such  a  lesion,  and  its  eradication  may 
be  possible  by  operative  means.  We  cannot  advise  this  as  routine  treatment, 
but  in  individual  cases  where  the  progress,  the  extent,  and  the  duration  of  the 
disease  are  taken  into  consideration  along  with  the  constitutional  condition 
of  the  patient,  it  may  be  thought  wise  to  cut  dovm  upon  the  trochanter 
major,  and  by  tunnelling  through  this  into  the  femoral  neck  the  lesion  may 
be  reached.  The  writer  has  succeeded  thus  in  reaching  a  lesion  in  the  outer 
part  of  the  femoral  neck  without  opening  the  hip  joint,  and  by  this  means 
getting  rid  of  the  disease  by  operation,  thus  preventing  the  possibility  of 
invasion  of  the  joint  structures.  Such  an  operation,  if  successfully  carried 
out,  will  of  cour.se  secure  a  perfect  functional  result  so  far  as  the  hip  joint  is 
concerned. 

Amputation. — Amputation  may  be  considered  as  a  last  resort  after  exci- 
sion has  failed  to  relieve  the  conditions  in  sujjpurative  cases.  It  may  be  im- 
possible to  remove  the  disease  completely  because  of  advanced  acetabular  in- 
volvement, but  in  extensive  disease  of  the  pelvis  amputation  may  be  useful  in 
providing  conditions  under  which  more  efficient  drainage  is  possible.  Howse 
has  suggested  the  removal  of  the  limb  in  instalments;  amputation  being  first 
performed  at  the  knee,  and  subsequently — after  the  i)atient  has  recovered 
from  the  operation — at  the  hip.  It  is  claimed  that  the  removal  of  the  weight 
of  the  leg,  when  the  patient  is  suffering  greatly  from  pain  and  distress,  has  a 
markedly  favorable  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  case,  so  that  subsequent 
amputation  at  the  hip  is  attended  wilji  less  shock  and  is  more  likely 
to  be  successful.      It  happens  very  rarely  that  amputation  is  necessary  in  hip 
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disease,  and,  wlien  it  is  so,  the  conditions  must  necessarily  be  very  unfax-oi- 
able  for  the  attainment  of  a  successful  issue  after  such  a  formidable  [jio- 
cedure :  hence  it  is  that  the  mortality  after  amputation  at  the  hip  for  tuber- 
culous disease  is  very  high,  and  it  is  rare  that  ultimate  and  complete  recover j- 
takes  place  after  operation.  It  has  been  noted  that  tuberculous  meningitis 
has  supervened  in  certain  cases  after  amputation  for  hip  disease.  If  all  these 
facts  be  taken  into  consideration  it  must  appear  evident  that  amputation 
can  be  considered  only  as  a  forlorn  hoiie. 

The  Bier  treatment,  which  consists  in  producing  stasis  hypersemia  in  the 
diseased  joint  by  bandaging  the  limb  above  the  articulation,  is  of  course  inappli- 
cable in  the  case  of  the  hip  joint  because  of  its  anatomical  situation.  The 
principles  involved  in  the  Bier  treatment  are  discussed  at  length  at  page  590, 
and  it  is  quite  possible,  if  hypera-mia  thus  artificially  induced  is  proved  to  be 
of  specific  value  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  jomts,  that  some 
means  will  be  foimd  to  apply  the  ti-eatment  to  the  hip.  Thus  it  would  appear 
possible  to  induce  active  hyperannia  by  means  of  the  hot-air  apparatus,  as  this 
has  been  sho^^^l  to  have  much  the  same  effect  as  passive  h3'pera>mia  produced 
by  bandaging. 

Lastly,  we  maj'  note  the  value  of  the  ti'catment  of  hip-joint  disease  by  means 
of  Wright's  tuberculin  opsonic  method.  A  full  description  of  the  method  of 
using  this  therapeutic  agent  is  described  at  page  592,  and  its  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculous  arthritis  is  there  fully  discussed.  It  has  been  employed 
with  apparent  benefit  in  these  cases,  and  it  is  being  employed  in  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  at  present,  but  it  is  too  early  to  state  what  the  final  results 
attained  may  be.  Sufficient  work  has  been  done  in  connection  with  this  form 
of  treatment  to  convince  one  that  it  is  an  important  and  useful  adjunct  to 
the  local  treatment  which  we  have  already  described, 

Double  Hip-joint  Disease. — Occasionally  there  exist  bilateral  manifestations 
of  tul)ercul(nis  disease  in  the  hip  joints.  When  this  unfortunate  complication 
occurs  the  difficulties  of  treatment  are  increased,  because  obviously  many  of 
the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  disease  which  we  have  described  are  inapplicable 
here.  This  is  chiefly  the  case  as  regards  the  ambulatory  treatment,  and,  as 
a  fact,  when  double  hip-joint  disease  exists  we  are  forced  to  treat  the  patient 
in  the  recumbent  position  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  course  of  the 
disease. 

The  same  principles  must  guide  us  in  our  methods  of  treatment.  Traction 
and  splinting  must  be  employed  in  the  acute  stages  of  the  disease.  If  plaster 
of  Paris  is  used  it  must  be  a  double  spica,  or  a  double  Thomas  splint  may  \nth 
advantage  be  employed.  \\\\en  convalescence  sets  in  and  all  acute  symptoms 
of  disease  have  disappeared,  a  double  long  hip  brace  may  be  procured  and  the 
patient  permitted  to  go  about  on  crutches,  but  locomotion  in  this  way  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  as  compared  with  the  contlitions  which  exist  in  disease  re- 
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stric'tt'il  to  one  side,  ;is  the  patient  cannot  well  move  about  without  the  use  of 
one  sound  free  linih. 

If  the  final  result  should  unfortunately  be  that  of  ankylosis  of  both  hips  the 
patient  will  walk  with  difficulty  and  with  a  \eiy  awkward  gait.  In  such  cases 
it  has  been  suggested  that  an  excision  of  one  hip  should  be  performed  with  the 
hope  of  securing  a  certain  amount  of  movement. 

Involvement  of  Other  Joints  in  Hip  Disease. — Difficulties  may  arise  by  rea- 
son of  such   complications.      Thus,  Imr.  2S()  is  a  photograph  of  a  patient  with 

knee-joint  affection  on  one  side  and 
hip  disease  on  the  other.  Here,  again, 
the  ])iinciples  of  treatment  already 
laid  down  are  to  be  observed.  As 
in  double  lii|3  troulile,  so  here  the 
treatment  must  be  carried  out  for  a 
much  longer  period  in  the  recumbent 
attitude,  l)ut  in  convalescence  pro- 
gression is  possible  with  a  combina- 
tion of  a  Thomas  knee  sjjlint  on  one 
side  and  a  ti'action  long  sjilint  for  the 
diseast'd  hip. 

More  commonly,  Pott's  disease  of 
the  spine  is  combined  with  hip  dis- 
ease. It  has  l.)een  suggested  that 
infection  spreails  from  the  spine  to 
the  hip  by  means  of  a  psoas  abscess 
\\hich  has  reached  the  hip  joint  by 
way  of  the  ilio-pectineal  bursa  (see 
page  627).  Here,  again,  the  recum- 
bent attitude  is  necessary  for  a  longer 
period  than  in  uncomplicated  hip 
disease.  \Mien  convalescent,  how- 
ever, the  patient  may  get  about  on 
crutches  with  the  necessary  splints 
and  bi-aces. 

Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Knee 
Joint. — As  in  the  hip  so  in  the  knee, 
the  most  common  affection  of  the 
joint  is  tuberculous  disease.  This  is 
markedly  the  case  in  childhood,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  statistics 
from  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Toronto.  Ol  115  cases  of  disease  of  this 
articulation  admitted  into  that  institution  the  following  indicates  the  condi- 
tions found: 


Fig.  286. — Tuberculosia  of  the  Left  Hip  and 
Right  Knee  in  the  Same  Patient.  The  child  was 
eight  years  of  age.  The  hip  disease  developed 
tliree  years  previously  and  became  cuiiescent,  witli 
one  incli  sliortening  of  the  limb,  wlien  tlie  knee 
disease  manifested  itself.      (Original.) 
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Acute  and  chronic  synovitis 10 

Acute  suppurative  arthritis 7 

Arthritis  deformans ' 1 

S.vphilitic  arthritis 3 

Ha?mophilia     1 

Loose  cartilages 1 

Ankylosis  from  conditions  not  detcnnined 7 

Tuberculous  arthritis 76 

Total     ' 115 

In  these  children  fourteen  years  of  age  and  under,  therefore,  the  tuberculous 
affections  amounted  to  66.1  \)er  cent  of  all  cases  of  affections  of  the  knee  joint 
admitted  to  hospital.  In  the  same  institution  it  was  found  that,  of  315  cases 
of  tuberculous  arthritis  admitted  to  the  wards,  there  were  52  (representing 
13.2  per  cent)  of  disease  in  the  knee  joint.  From  these  statistics  it  would 
appear  that  tuberculous  disease  of  the  knee  joint  is  only  about  one-fourth  as 
common  as  similar  affections  of  the  hip,  whicli,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
amounted  to  53.6  per  cent. 

Tuberculous  disease  of  the  knee  is  much  more  frequent  in  tlie  adult  than  is 
a  similar  condition  of  the  hip.  The  fact  that  this  affection  is  comparatively 
common  in  the  adult  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  Koenig  of  704  cases,  as  follows: 

1-  5  years 143 

6-10  "     149 

11-15  "     101 

16-20  "     89 

21-25  "     54 

26-30  "     39 

31-40  "     53 

41-50  "     33 

51-60  "     25 

61-70  "     1^ 


Here,  however,  as  in  the  hip,  the  first  decade  of  life  gives  us  the  largest  num- 
ber of  cases.  Thus,  in  the  above  statistics,  41.4  per  cent  of  the  cases  occurred 
at  that  period  of  hfe. 

Anatomical  Considerations.— li  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe  in  detail 
the  anatomy  of  the  knee  joint,  but  reference  may  be  made  to  some  sjjecial 
■features  of  its  structure  which  have  a  particular  bearing  upon  the  course  of 
tuberculous  disease. 

The  knee  joint  is  the  most  complicated  ai'ticulation  in  the  human  body. 
It  is  also  the  most  extensive  joint,  and  this  is  the  case  whether  we  take  into 
account  merely  the  extent  of  the  articular  cartilage  or  the  size  of  the  synovial 
sac.  At  the  time  of  birth,  the  articular  extremities  of  the  feuiur  and  tibia,  which 
here  form  the  joint,  are  almost  wholly  cartilaginous,  as  is  also  the  patella.  The 
centre  of  ossification  for  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur  usually  appears 
shortlv  !)efore  l)irth,and  so  too  may  the  centre  for  the  upper  epii^hysis  of  the 
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til)i;i,  but  tlie  latter  is  somewhat  later  in  appearing  than  the  former.  Ossifica- 
tion does  not  appear  in  the  patella  until  the  third  year  of  life.  Even  up  to  the 
end  of  the  third  year  a  considerable  thickness  of  cartilage  still  surrounds  the 
ossific  centres  in  the  femoral  and  tibial  epiphyses.  The  femoral  ejiiphysis  in- 
cludes the  condyles  and  the  articular  surface  of  the  bone  anteriorly.  The 
tibial  epiphysis  includes  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  The  disc  of  cartilage  which 
separates  the  femoral  shaft  from  its  epiphysis  persists  until  the  twenty-first 
year.  The  plane  of  the  cartilaginous  disc  is  transverse  to  that  of  the  axis  of  the 
femur,  and  is  situated  immediately  below  the  adductor  tubercle,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  surgical  landmark  in  locating  it.  (Consult  also  the  article  on  "The 
Epiphyses  and  their  Radiograpliic  Interpretation,"'  page  578,  Vol.  I). 

Similarly,  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  of  the  tibia,  which  persists  until  the  twenty- 
finst  year  of  life,  lies  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tibial  shaft;  it 


-Section  through  the  Knee  .Joint  of  a  Child  Nine  Years  of  Age,  Showing  tlie  I'^piphyseal  Car- 
tilages.     (Original.) 


lies  for  the  greater  part  immediately  above  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  but  dips 
downward  anteriorly  to  include  that  tubercle.  In  Fig.  287  the.se  two  epiphy- 
ses are  seen  in  a  child  nine  years  of  age.  The  growth  in  length  of  the  limb  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  persistence  of  the.se  cartilaginous  discs,  and  if,  because 
of  disease  or  of  injury,  these  cartilages  are  destroyed,  there  is  great  interference 
with  the  growth  of  the  bones,  and  marked  disparity  will  result  in  the  length  of 
the  two  limbs,  the  degree  of  shortening  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  age  of 
the  child  at  the  time  when  the  cartilage  is  destroyed. 

The  cancellous  bone,  of  which  the  epiphyses  are  composed,  has  a  thick  cover- 
ing of  articular  cartilage  both  in  the  child  and  in  the  adult.  In  Fig.  288  the  struct- 
ure of  the  adult  joint  is  seen  in  sagittal  section.  The  articulating  surfaces  are 
incongruent,  since  the  concavities  of  the  condyles  of  the  tibia  are  less  in  depth 
than  would  be  necessary  to  receive  the  convexities  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur. 
In  addition  to  this  the  .semilunar  cartilages  (menisci),  which  are  developed  on 
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the  articular  extremity  of  the  til)ia,  cover  the  greater  portion  of  the  articuhir 
cartilage  of  the  tiljia  and  cut  it  off  largely  from  direct  articulation  with  the 
femur.    (See  Fig.  2SS.) 

Within  the  articular  cavity  the  two  crucial  ligaments  arise  from  the  inter- 
condyloid  fossa  of  the  femur  and  pass  to  the  non-articular  surface  on  the  upper 
aspect  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.     These  ligaments  are  deriA'ed  from  the  capsular 


Fig.  2SS. — Section  througli  the  Knee  Joint  of  an  .\ilult,  rtliuwnij;  tlie  Extent  and  Tliickness  of  the 
Articular  Cartilage  and  the  Synovial  Cavity  Extending  upwartl  under  the  Quadriceps  Extensor  Cruris 
Muscle.      (Original.) 

ligament  of  the  joint,  a  portion  of  the  posterior  part  of  that  ligament  being 
isolated  at  an  early  stage  of  development  by  the  backward  development  of  the 
condyles  of  the  femur.  The  anterior  surfaces  of  these  ligaments  are  covered 
by  synovial  membrane.  They  are  strong  and  well  developed  and  materially 
strengthen  the  joint  by  the  fii'm  manner  in  which  they  attach  the  femur  to  the 
tibia. 
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The  capsule  of  the  joint  is  re-enforced  by  special  Hganients.  The  close  re- 
lationship of  the  popliteal  artery  to  the  posterior  ligament  is  shown  in  Fig.  288; 
this  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  oi)erations  upon  the  posterior  a.spect  of  the  joint. 
The  structures  bounding  the  joint  anteriorly  consist  of  the  extensor  apparatus 
of  the  articulation,  made  up  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  cruris  and  its  tendon, 
in  the  substance  of  which  the  i)atella  is  developed  as  a  sesamoid  bone.  The 
tendon  of  the  muscle  jiasses,  as  the  "patellar  ligament,"  to  be  attached  to  the 
tubercle  of  the  tibia.  This  patellar  ligament  is  cjuite  shut  off  from  the  knee  joint 
by  a  mass  of  fatty  tissue  which  develops  between  it  and  the  capsule;  further, 
a  bunsa,  the  "deep  infrapatellar  bursa,"  exists  immediately  beneath  the  liga- 
ment; it  docs  not  communicate  with  the  knee  joint. 

The  synovial  cavity  of  the  knee  joint  is  very  extensive.  (See  Figs.  287 
and  288  on  pp.  G86  and  GS7.)  It  lines  the  capsule  of  the  joint.  The  fatty 
tissue  behind  the  patellar  ligament  is  covered  by  synovial  membrane  and 
projects  into  the  joint  on  either  side  of  the  patella  as  the  alar  folds  or  "alar 
ligaments."  There  is  also  a  "patellar  synovial  fold,"  which  arises  from 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  cajisule  and  projects  backward  to  be  inserted 
into  the  intercondylar  fossa:  this  fold  is  made  up  of  fat  covered  by  syno\'ial 
membrane.  The  largest  diverticulum  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  the  supra- 
patellar bursa,  which  extends  upward  beneath  the  quadriceps  extensor  mus- 
cle on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  femur  for  about  a, hand's  breadth  above 
the  patella.  It  always  communicates  with  the  knee  joint.  Into  this  pouch 
of  synovial  membrane  the  subcrureus  muscle  is  inserted,  and  it  is  separated 
from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  femur  by  a  layer  of  fat  (see  Fig.  288). 

The  extent  of  the  synovial  cavity  in  relation  to  the  articular  extremities  of 
the  bone,  and  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  epiphyses,  must  he  mentioned.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  synovial  memljrane  does  not  extend  do'miward  below  a 
plane  corresponding  A\ith  the  upjjer  surface  of  the  tibial  head.  Thus  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  tuberculous  lesion  in  the  upper  epij^hysis  of  the  tibia  to  reach  the 
surface  Avithout  rupturing  into  the  knee  joint,  or  a  tuberculous  lesion  may  be 
removed  by  operation  in  this  locality  without  opening  the  joint.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  synovial  cavity  extends  much  farther  over  the  femoi'al  epiphysis. 
In  front,  it  passes  upward  as  far  as  the  suprapatellar  bursa  extends,  as 
this  bursa  is  in  direct  anatomical  continuity  with  the  caAity  of  the  joint. 
Posteriorly,  the  s3'novial  cavity  stops  with  the  articular  surface  of  the  condyle. 
Laterally,  however,  the  synoAnal  cavity  is  practically  confined  to  a  plane  corre- 
sponding with  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  thus  in  this 
region  a  tuberculous  disease  of  the  femoral  epii:)hysis  may  make  its  way  to  the 
surface  without  rupturing  into  the  joint  cavity,  or  one  may  reach  a  focus  in 
the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur  from  an  incision  made  on  the  lateral  aspect  of 
the  joint  without  opening  the  joint  cavity. 

There  arc  certain  bursa'  about  the  knee  joint,  the  existence  of  which  must 
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be  borne  in  mind  when  examining  for  disease.  Posteriorly,  we  have  one  luxler 
tlie  poplitcus  tendon,  another  under  the  semimembranosus  tendon,  and  a  thirci 
under  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle.  The  last  two  may  com- 
municate with  the  joint  cavity.  Then  there  are  the  subcutaneous  jjrepateilar 
bursa  and  a  bursa  which  exists  between  the  fascia  and  the  tendon  of  the  riuad- 
riceps  extensor  muscle;  also  a  subcutaneous  infrapatellar  bursa  between 
the  skin  and  the  jjatellar  tendon.  None  of  these  last-named  bursfe  communi- 
cates with  the  joint,  but  the  existence  of  disease  in  any  one  of  them  may  some- 
times be  confused  with  disease  in  the  knee  joint. 

Etiology. — We  have  already  discussed  the  etiology  of  tuberculous  arthritis 
(page  564),  and  nothing  further  need  be  added  regarding  the  causation  of  dis- 
ease in  the  knee  joint. 

Pathology. — Tlie  morbid  anatomy  of  tuberculous  invasion  of  bone  and  syno- 
vial membrane  has  already  been  fully  described;  there  are,  however,  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  manifestation  of  tubercle  in  the  knee  in  consequence  of  the 
extent  of  the  articulation,  and  juirticularly  of  the  synovial  membrane.  The 
synovial  membrane  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  joint  is  accessible  for  palpa- 
tion, and  its  condition  can  be  determined  by  examination  in  a  manner  which 
is  impossible  in  such  a  joint  as  the  hip,  for  example,  where,  because  of  the  depth 
of  the  articulation  and  the  thickness  of  the  soft  parts  covering  it,  such  an  ex- 
amination is  impossible.  The  feature  here  observable  is  the  great  amount  of 
thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane  which  is  possible  in  the  diseased  joint. 
The  extension  of  the  membrane  upward  under  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle 
may,  in  the  diseased  joint,  be  found  as  a  thick  pulpy  pad  of  tissue  which,  when 
cut  into,  has  a  grayish,  succulent  appearance.  The  histological  changes  which 
are  manifest  in  such  a  condition  of  the  sjaiovial  membrane  have  been  described. 

WHiile  this  condition  is  so  familiar  in  what  is  termed  "white  swelling 
of  the  knee,"  one  must  remember  that  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease 
this  characteristic  thickening  may  not  be  present;  there  may  be  marked 
congestion  of  the  membrane  wdth  effusion,  rich  in  fibrin,  into  the  joint 
cavity.  The  fibrin  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  s}^lo^^al  membrane, 
and  in  this  tuberculosis  develops  and  subsequently  invades  the  subjacent 
tis.sue,  and  eventually  a  thickened  mass  of  tuberculous  tissues  replaces  the 
noi-mal  synovial  membrane.  The  sjTiovial  villi  of  the  joint  also  become 
involved  and  occasionally  form  exuberant  masses  of  polypoid  or  filamentous 
growths  jjrojecting  free  in  the  cavity.  Pulpy  masses  of  tuberculous  granula- 
tion tissue  also  push  their  way  insidiously  over  the  surface  of  the  articular 
cartilage,  which  in  turn  becomes  invaded  by  disease.  It  is  seldom  one  finds 
any  fluid  in  the  joint  once  the  disease  has  progressed  sufficiently  to  cause 
marked  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  the  bone  are  those  characteristic  of  the  invasion 
of  cancellous  osseous  tissue  by  tuberculo.sis,  as  already  described.    Here  again  the 
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size  of  the  ciiijihyscs  at  tlu'  knee  provides  an  extensive  mass  of  cancellous  bone 
wliich  may  be  invaded  extensively  without  a  communication  being  necessarily 
established  with  the  joint  cavity;  the  disease  may  in  fact  reach  the  surface  with- 
out opening'  up  the  joint.  A  secjuestrum  may  form  in  the  epiphysis.  Such  a  case 
is  illustrated  in  Plate  XXA',  Fig.  1,  where  a  sequestrum  is  seen  in  the  inner  por- 
tion of  the  tibial  epiphysis  in  a  child  ten  years  of  age.  On  the  other  liand,  the 
disea.se  may  spread  to  the  cartilage  and  may  eventually  cause  its  destruction 


Fig.  2S9. — Advanced  Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Knee,  Showing  Disintegration  of  the  Joint  with  s( 
Displacement  Backward  of  the  Tibia.     The  patient  was  thirty-two  years  of  age.      (Original.) 


more  or  less  completely ;  the  semilunar  fibro-cartilages  may  similarly  become  in- 
volved or  destroyed,  while  the  ligaments  about  the  joint,  in  extensive  disease, 
may  become  softened  and  infiltrated.  Thus  the  disease  may  go  on  to  complete 
disintegration  of  the  joint,  as  shown  in  Fig.  289,  where  tuberculous  disease  in  a 
young  adult  had  produced  exten.sive  destruction  of  the  articulation.  Invasion 
and  thickening  of  the  articular  extremity  of  the  bone  are  accompanied  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  atrophy  of  the  shaft.     Fig.  290  is  an  x-ray  picture 
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of  the  conditions  wliicli  ol)tainecl  in  a  lad  eight  years  of  age,  in  wliich  tlic  bones 
of  the  thigh  and  of  the  leg  are  markedly  atropliied. 

The  disease  may  begin  primarily  in  bone  or  in  synovial  membrane.  It  is 
not  always  easy  or  possible  to  determine  the  starting-jjoint,  but  at  times  one 
can  do  this  \\ith  certainty.  Of  the  691  cases  observed  by  Koenig  there  were  632 
in  which  he  was  able  to  determine  the  starting-point  of  the  disease,  and  of  these 

2S1  originated    in    l>one,    i.e 44.5  ppj-  cent 

3.51  in   syninial   nicnibrane,   i.e .5.5.,5    ■'       " 

The  other  59  ca.ses  were  undetermined. 

From  these  statistics  one  would  conclude  that,  in  the  knee,  primary  tuber- 
culous disease  in  synovial  membrane  is  more  often  met  with  than  primary  dis- 


FiG.  290. — Skiagraph  of  Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Knee  of  Long  Standing,  showing  ankylosis 
in  a  faulty  attitude  of  extreme  flexion,  with  marked  atrophy  of  the  shafts  of  the  bones  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  articular  extremities.      The  patient  w.as  a  lad  eight  years  of  age.      (Original.) 


ease  in  the  bone,  but  there  is  considerable  variation  in  this  respect,  dependent 
apparently  in  some  instances  on  the  age  of  the  patient.  Thus,  pui-e  synovial 
disease  is  more  common  in  children  and  young  adults,  while  in  patients  over 
twenty  years  of  age  the  bone  is  the  more  usual  seat  of  disease;  and,  as  age  ad- 
vances, the  tendency  to  the  production  of  .sequestra  is  more  pronounced,  while 
in  younger  subjects  caseous  deposits  are  more  common. 
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Tlic  ])o.sitioii  of  the  o.s.seuus  deposit  in  the  281  cases  re[3orted  by  Koeiiig  was 
as  follows; 

In  the  patella,  33  cases,  i.e II .7  per  cent 

Femur,  93  cases,  i.e 33.1 

Tibia,   107  cases,  i.e 38.1    " 

Several  bones,  48  cases,  i.e 17.1 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  tibia  is  the  most  frequent  site  of  the  primary 
dejjosit;  next  in  order  comes  the  femur,  while  primary  disease  in  the  jmtella 
is  comparatively  rare. 

Abscess  formation  is  not  an  infi'cciuent  conii)lication.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  the  abscess  develop  as  an  extra-articular  formation  when,  as  is  not  in- 
frequently the  case,  the  abscess  forms  in  connection  with  a  primary  deposit 
in  the  bone  which  comes  to  the  surface  on  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  joint.  Fig. 
294  illustrates  such  a  case  where  an  abscess  had  developed  fi-om  a  deposit  in 
the  femur  without  any  implication  of  the  joint  cavity.  Occasionally  the  ab- 
scess may  be  very  extensive,  sometimes  burrowing  beneath  the  quadriceps 
extensor  anteriorly,  or  posteriorly  among  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  The  fre- 
quency of  suppuration  in  689  of  Koenig's  cases  was  as  follows : 

\\'ith  suppuration 348  cases 

Without  suppuration 341     " 

In  CJibney's  analysis  of  300  ca.ses  140  developed  abscesses  and  160  never  had 
abscesses.  It  would  thus  api)ear  that  the  ca.ses  are  about  equally  divided. 
Here  as  elsewhere  the  serious  nature  of  abscess  as  a  complication  depends 
mainly  upon  whether  the  abscess  remains  as  a  purely  tuberculous  process,  or 
whether  mixed  infection  supervenes;  in  the  latter  case  the  prognosis  is  much 
more  grave.     The  point  has  already  been  fully  discussed  (page  645). 

Sjjmptomatology. — The  symptoms  will  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  stage 
in  the  progress  of  the  disease  at  which  an  examination  is  made ;  or,  again,  these 
symptoms  may  differ  in  primary  synovial  disease  from  those  present  in  primary 
osseous  disease.  We  find  the  same  group  of  symptoms  in  disease  of  the  knee 
that  have  been  already  described  in  hiji-joint  disease.  In  the  case  of  the  knee, 
however,  the  joint  is  much  more  accessible  for  examination  than  is  the  hip, 
and  it  is  possible  here  to  differentiate  between  lesions  of  synovial  membrane 
and  those  of  bone  in  a  manner  not  possible  in  t.ie  hip.  In  adults  the  disease 
not  infrequently  begins  with  sym]3toms  of  chronic  s3'no\atis  with  effusion  into 
the  joint.  This  condition  may  persist  for  months  before  definite  symptoms 
suggestive  of  tuberculous  disease  manifest  themselves. 

In  a  typical  case  of  white  swelling  of  the  knee  we  have  a  clinical  picture 
presented  which  is  very  characteristic.  In  cases  in  which  the  synovial  mem- 
brane is  involved — and  in  most  instances,  where  at  all  events  the  disea.se  has  not 
been  checked  at  an  early  stage  in  its  development,  this  structure  is  affected — 
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knee  will  present  a  fusiform  shape  which  is  in  niarketi  contrast  with  tiie  nor- 
mal contour  of  tiie  parts  aliove  th(>  joint.  The  bony  prominences,  which  are 
visible  upon  the  sound  siile,  have  l)een  effaced;  the  depressions  on  the  lateral 
aspects  of  the  patella  are  obliterated;  and  the  circumferential  measurements 
are  found  to  be  increased.  These  conditions  are  seen  in  Figs.  291  and  292, 
which  represent  tuberculous  disease  in  the  knee  in  a  child  three  years  of  age. 

Tlie  faulty  attitude  assumed  at  the  knee  in  tuberculous  disease  consists  of 
flexion,  as  is  the  case  in  other  joints  similarly  affected.  The  amount  of  flexion 
may  not  be  great,  perhaps  ten  degrees,  but  it  is  found  impossible  completely  to 


Fig.  201. — Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Knee  .Joint  in  a  Cliild  Tliree  Years  of  Age.  Showing  tlic  Charac- 
teristic Fusiform  Enlargement  of  the  Knee  and  tlie  -•Attitude  of  Flexion.      (Original) 

extend  the  joint.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  there  is  a  limitation  of  movement, 
and  this  is  not  only  true  of  extension,  but  also  of  flexion,  for  we  find  that  com- 
plete flexion,  which  should  permit  the  heel  to  come  back  against  the  buttock, 
is  impossible.  Any  attempt  to  bring  the  joint  into  a  position  of  complete  flexion 
or  complete  extension  is  resisted  by  muscular  contraction.  At  later  stages 
of  the  disease,  when  the  ligaments  become  infiltrated  and  lax,  a  varying 
degree  of  actual  deformity  is  produced  at  the  knee.  The  flexion  persists  while 
the  head  of  the  tibia  is  drawn  backward  by  the  hamstring  muscles  and  rotated 
outward.  This  deformity  is  very  characteristic,  and  is  quite  constantly  present 
in  progressive  disease  unless  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  its  occurrence. 
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Fig.  293  illiKstrates  the  defmniity  wliich  was  present  in  an  adult  tiiirty-two 
years  of  age,  the  disease  ha\'ing  existed  for  six  years.  In  the  case  figui-ed,  the 
deformity  could,  of  course,  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  very  marked,  but  one 
must  examine  carefully  for  minor  degrees,  as  the  condition  when  slight  is  very 
apt  to  be  overlooked.  In  the  cases  of  advanced  deformity  of  this  nature  there 
may  be  complete  dislocation  l)a(kward  of  the  head  of  the  til)ia,  while  the 
flexion  may  be  extreme.  Further,  the  joint  may  be  eventually  fixed  in  the 
deformed  position  by  fibrous  or  bony  ankylosis.     Fig.  290  is  a  skiagraph  from 


Fig.  292. — Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Knee  Joint  in  a  Child  Three  Years  of  Age,  Sliowing  the  Ch.irac- 
teristic  Fusiform  Enlargement  of  the  Joint.      (Original.) 

the  knee  joint  of  a  Iwy  aged  eiglit  in  whom  the  joint  had  Ijccome  fixed  in  the 
attitude  described. 

Atrophy  of  the  limb  is  a  prominent  feature  early  developed  in  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  knee.  The  skiagraph  above  referred  to  (Fig.  290)  shows  marked 
atrophy  of  bone  in  a  long-standing  case,  but  the  most  notable  manifestation  of 
atrophy  is  in  the  muscles.  Circumferential  measurements  will  show  this  to  be 
the  case  when  we  compare  the  measurements  of  the  calf  and  thigh  on  the  dis- 
eased side  with  the  corresponding  ones  on  the  sound  side.  The  atrophy  may 
be  observed  by  mere  inspection,  but  one  is  ai)t  to  form  a  wi'ong  estimate  of  the 
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degree  of  atropliy  on  the  one  hantl  and  the  extent  of  swelhng  about  the  knee  on 
the  other,  because  the  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  tliigh  and  calf  tlirows  the 
swollen  joint  out  with  still  greater  prominence,  leading  perhaps  to  an  errone- 
ous estimate  of  the  actual  degree  of  swelling  present  (for  illustration,  see  Fig. 
291),  and,  again,  the  degree  of  atrophy  may  be  erroneously  estimated  because  of 
the  contrast  existing  between  the  enlarged  joint  and  the  size  of  the  tliigh  and 
calf,  ■\\nien  one  palpates  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  or  calf,  they  feel  flabb}-  as 
comparcMl  with  the  muscles  of  the  sound  limb.  The  nutrition  of  the  skin  is  also 
impaired. 

The  length  of  the  limb  in  tuberculous  disease  of  thv  kuw  may  Ix-  affected 
in  the  production  of  either  shortening  or  lengthening.  It  would  appear  that 
lengthening  is  by  far  the  more  common  condition  in  the  early  stages;  but,  as 


Fig.  293.— .A.avanceil  Tulwrciilous  Disease  t,f  th,-  Kii.v 
marked  subhixatioii  of  the  hea<.l  of  the  tibia,  with 


.Inillt   ill 

rutatiuii 


I   I'ati.-Tit  .\ge<ITlii 
ijf  the  leg  outward. 


y-two.      'lilt 
(Urigiual.) 


time  goes  on,  in  conseriuence  of  the  malnutrition  of  the  limb  and  retardation  of 
growth  as  compared  with  the  sound  side,  shortening  results,  or  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  actual  destruction  of  the  joint  structure.  Lengthening  of  the  limb 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  increased  acti\'ity  at  the  epiphyseal  cartilage,  brought 
about  by  the  iriitation  caused  by  the  disease.  Increase  in  length  of  the 
diseased  limb  was  first  observed  many  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Sydney  Jones,  in 
presenting  such  a  case  before  the  Pathological  Society  of  London  in  1875, 
makes  the  following  interesting  observation:  "In  some  few  excisions  of  the 
knee  seen  some  time  after  operation  the  author  has  been  struck  by  the  fact  that 
such  growth  of  the  limb  had  occurred  as  to  make  the  amount  of  shortening 
much  less  than  was  noted  immediately  after  the  operation." 
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The  pain  aiul  disability  from  whicli  the  i)atient  suffers  vary  in  different 
cases.  There  is  usually  well-marked  though  .sliglit  increase  in  heat  in  the 
diseased  joint.  Even  where  no  actual  displacement  of  the  l)ones  has  occurred, 
there  is  still  some  lameness,  the  patient  moving  al)out  with  slight  flexion  of  the 
joint  and  complaining  of  feeling  tired  after  slight  exertion.  Thei'c  may  be 
little  or  no  pain,  but  after  a  time  the  joint  becomes  stiff  anil  the  limitation  of 
movement  becomes  more  marked. 

Where  the  cHsease  is  primarily  .synovial  and  is  confined  to  that  membrane, 
one  is  able  to  ilefine  readily  the  pad  of  thickened  tissue  which  represents  the 
suprapatellar  pouch.  The  ui)])er  limitations  of  this  pouch  are  readily  felt  and 
can  be  rolled  under  the  examining  fingers.  The  thickened  membrane  has  a 
soft,  elastic  feel,  but  does  not  fluctuate.  There  is  no  enlargement  of  the  bone; 
there  is  usually  very  little  pain;  but  there  is  necessarily  some  restriction  of 
movement.  One  feature  of  this  synovial  type  of  the  di.sease  is  the  early  and 
rapid  occurrence  of  muscle  atrophy.  The  disease  in  the  synovial  membrane 
may  be  distinctly  localized,  and  occasionally  pedunculated  nia.sses  of  tubercu- 
lous tissue  may  project  themselves  into  the  suprapatellar  pouch  from  the  syno- 
vial membrane ;  they  appear  to  arise  most  frequently  in  the  region  of  the  semi- 
lunar cartilages.  Such  structures  have  been  mistaken  for  "loose  bodies,"  but 
they  are  usually  of  larger  size  and  are  attended  by  some  thickening  of  the 
synovial  membrane  in  their  immediate  neighborhootl. 
'  Wliere  the  osseous  tissue  is  priinarily  affected  we  find  a  varying  degree  of 
thickening  of  the  bones.  In  the  early  stages  and  where  the  disease  is  limited 
to  a  small  focus  there  may  be  a  localized  area  of  tenderness  found  on  pressure, 
and  such  foci  should  be  very  carefully  sought  for  in  cases  in  which  early  dis- 
ease is  suspected.  These  foci  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  feriioral  con- 
dyles, more  frequently  the  internal  condyle.  Occasionally  it  is  in  the  head  of 
the  tibia,  and  still  less  often  in  the  patella.  The  .r-ray  will  often  help  to  estab- 
lish a  diagnosis  otherwise  doubtful. 

Tlie  most  acute  symptoms  of  knee-joint  disease  are  found  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  tuberculous  process  begins  in  bone,  and,  after  persisting  for  some 
time,  suddenly  breaks  into  and  invades  the  joint  caAdty.  Great  pain  is  experi- 
enced in  such  cases,  and  the  joint  becomes  flexed  and  is  held  rigidly  by  mus- 
cular spasm.  These  cases,  as  a  rule,  go  on  to  rapid  destruction  of  the  joint 
structures,  with  infiltration  and  thickening  of  l)oth  bone  and  syno\-ial  mem- 
brane, while  muscle  atrophy  is  pronounced.  The  characteristic  deformity  of 
dislocation  backward  and  rotation  outward  is  Ijrought  about  as  the  ligaments 
become  softened  and  rela.xed. 

Abscess  formation  may  occur,  and  this  may  be  either  extra-articular  or 
intra-articular.  The  former  most  frerjuently  arises  from  a  deposit  in  the  bone 
which  has  come  to  the  surface  without  invading  the  joint  cavity.  Such  a  case 
is  shoAMi  in  Fig.  294,  that  of  a  patient  six  years  of  age  who  had  a  lesion  of  the 
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internal  femoral  condyle,  and  in  connection  therewith  an  abscess  whicli  came 
toward  the  surface.  Tlie  abscess  was  treated  in  the  usual  manner  without 
dramage,  and  it  healed  liy  first  intention,  the  child  recovering  eventually  with 
perfect  functional  result  so  far  as  the  joint  was  concerned.  Fig.  250 represents  a 
microscopic  section  of  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  abscess  in  this  case.  Then, 
again,  an  abscess  may  make  its  way  into  the  joint  cavity,  cither  from  synovial 
membrane  or  from  bone.  In  such  cases  the  symptoms  of  acute  involvement 
of  the  joint  come  in  evidence,  there  is  much  i)ain,  and  often  night  cries  are 


Fig.  294.— Tuberculovis  ]Jisease  of  tlie  Left  Knee  .Joint  in  ;i  Cliild  .'^ged  Six  Years.  The  swelling 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  is  an  abscess  which  healed  by  first  intention  after  evacuation  in  tlie  man- 
ner described  in  the  text.     Fig.  230  represents  a  section  of  part  of  the  abscess  wall.     (Original.) 

troublesome  complications.  These  cases  again  usually  go  on  to  extensive  joint 
destruction. 

Cases  may  go  on  to  recovery  with  marked  deformity.  These  are  cases  which 
have  not  been  subjected  to  efficient  treatment.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  hospital 
practice  to  have  patients  admitted  in  whom  the  disease  has  become  quiescent, 
but  with  the  joint  ankyloscd  in  a  position  of  flexion  with  dislocation  of  the 
tibia  backward  and  rotation  outward.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  flexion  may 
be  so  extreme  that  the  limb  is  useless  as  a  means  for  progression. 

Ivnock-knee  may  also  occur  as  a  late  deformity  in  patients  who  have  at- 
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tenipted  to  go  al)()Ut  ;ind  use  tlie  liiiih  when  fixcil  in  the  ilcfonucd  attitude 
of  rotation  outward  and  backward  dislocation.  Then,  again,  destruclion  i)f  tlie 
internal  condyle  may  in  rare  instances  produce  genu  varum. 

The  degi'ee  of  constitutional  disturbance  in  tuberculous  disease  of  the  knee 
varies  greatly.  Most  frequently  the  tli.-^ease  is  ])urel3'  local  and  there  are  no 
constitutional  effects  discernible.  In  acute  manifestations,  however,  the  tem- 
perature becomes  elevated  and  the  pulse  c^uickened,  with  general  malnutrition. 
If  mixed  infection  occurs,  then  symptoms  of  septic  absorption  speedily  appear, 
and  from  long-continued  suppuration  the  usual  train  of  symptoms  supervenes; 
A-isceral  di.sease,with  amyloid  changes  in  the  kidneys,  liver,  etc.,  may  eventually 
prove  fatal. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  not  a  ditlicult  mattei',  as  a  rule,  to  diagnose  a  tujjcrcu- 
lous  knee  joint.  The  symptoms,  which  have  already  lieen  detailed,  are  suffi- 
ciently characteristic.  Careful  insjjection  and  accurate  measurements  must 
be  made,  while  by  mani]3ulation  localized  or  diffuse  swelling  may  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  existence,  or  otherwise,  of  points  tender  on  pressure  may  be 
noted.  It  is  important  to  observe,  not  only  a  faulty  attitude,  but  any  limita- 
tion of  movement  which  may  exist. 

The  JT-ray  is  a  very  important  aid  to  diagnosis.  Tliis  is  particularly  useful 
in  suspected  localized  deposits  in  the  bones.  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
the  x'-ray  picture  may  show  diffuse  thickening  of  bone,  atrophy  of  bone,  ab- 
scess in  bone,  or  the  existence  of  a  sequestrum  (vide  page  648).  A  sequestrum  is 
shown  in  Plate  XX\',  Fig.  1,  and  at  the  same  time  the  skiagram  (Fig.  2) 
of  tlie  normal  knee  is  shown  for  purjioses  of  conqiarison. 

Conditions  Which   May  he  Confused  with  Tuberculous  Disease  of  tite 
Knee  Joint. 

Injuries  of  the  Knee. — Sprain  of  the  joint  may  cause  lameness,  with  swelling 
and  pain,  while  the  knee  is  retained  in  a  jjosition  of  flexion.  The  symptoms 
rapidly  disappear  with  appropriate  treatment,  and  thus  tulxTculosis  is  excluded; 
but  one  must  remember  that  such  injuries  may  ]iredispose  to  tuberculous 
disease,  especially  in  sickly  children. 

SjTiovitis. — In  cases  of  synovitis  of  recent  traumatic  origin  there  is,  of 
course,  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  diagnosis.  In  simple  synovitis  of  a  non- 
septic  character  there  is  effusion  of  fluid  in  the  joint  ca\aty,  a  condition  uncom- 
mon in  tuberculous  disea.se.  Here  too  the  amount  of  thickening  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane  in  jii-oiiortion  to  the  degi'ee  of  swelling  of  the  joint  is  very  slight 
as  compared  with  that  in  tuberculosis.  It  must  be  remembered  that  chronic 
synovitis  persisting  for  a  lengthy  period  often  becomes  the  starting-point  of 
tuberculous  disease.  Tlie  acute  symptoms  which  supervene  when  a  focus  of 
di.sease  in  the  bone  suddenly  bursts  into  the  joint  cavity  may  .sinnilate  acute 
.synovitis,  but  the  previous  historj'  of  the  case  will  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 
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InHaniniation  of  Bursiv  about  tlu- Joints.— Careful  examination  of  tiie  joint 
will  show  that  it  is  not  involved,  there  is  no  fluid  witliin  the  joint,  and  the 
syno\'ial  membrane  is  not  thickened. 

AcWte  Epiphysitis;  Infective  Arthritis.— Here  we  have  a  history  of  sudden 
onset  with  marked  constitutional  disturbance  and  physical  signs  of  local  acute 
destructive  inflammation.  Confusion,  therefore,  with  tul)erculosis  should  not 
arise. 

Loose  Cartilage  in  the  Joint. — The  pedunculated  masses  of  tuberculous 
tissue  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which  may  be  present  in  the  joint,  might 
be  mistaken  for  loose  cartilage.  The  tuberculous  masses  are  larger,  as  a  rule, 
and  there  is  a  history  of  gradually  increasing  disability,  while  in  loose  cartilage 
one  usually  has  a  history  of  sudden  attacks  of  i)aiu  with  locking  of  the  joint 
and  effusion  into  the  joint  cavity. 

Charcot's  Di.sease. — The  disease  is  associated  with  tabes  dorsalis,  it  is  often 
polyarticular,  while  it  is  rare  to  have  tuberculous  disease  in  more  than  one 
joint.  Further,  it  is  more  common  in  adults,  and  the  reverse  is  true  of  tuber- 
culosis. Effusion  occurs  somewhat  suddenly  into  the  joint,  and  destructive 
processes  e.xtend  rapidly,  producing  marked  weakness  of  tlic  joint,  witli  de- 
formity.    Pain  is  usually  very  slight,  and  nuiscular  spasm  is  al)sent. 

Arthritis  Deformans. — This  is  more  couunon  in  adults,  especially  when  it 
is  of  the  monarticular  form.  Creaking  may  l)e  jire.sent  on  moving  the  joint. 
The  synovial  membrane  is  not  markedly  thickened;  there  are  early  enlargement 
of  the  joint  and  deformity  of  bone.  Goldthwait  has  shown  the  great  value 
of  the  .f-ray  photographs  in  determining  the  various  manifestations  of  this 
form  of  aithritis  in  both  the  ■  hypertrophic  and  the  atrophic  forms.  In  the 
former  the  irregular  conformation  of  the  articular  extremity  of  the  bone  is  de- 
monstrated, and  in  the  latter  there  are  the  atrophic  changes. 

Hiemophilia. — The  ha>mophiUac  joint  is  produced  by  hemorrhage  into  the 
joint.  The  history  of  the  patient,  showing  the  fact  that  he  is  a  "bleeder,"  in 
most  instances  suggests  the  diagnosis.  Fig.  295  is  a  photograph  of  .such  a  joint 
occun-ing  in  a  boy  aged  ten  years.  There  may  be  some  inflanunatory  symp- 
toms accompanying  the  absorption  of  the  clot. 

Rheumatism.— In  the  child  this  may  be  confined  to  single  joints,  and  then 
may  be  mistaken  for  tuberculous  disease.  There  are,  as  a  rule,  marked  con- 
stitutional disturbances  in  rheumatism,  and  the  local  pain  and  disability  at  an 
early  stage  are  more  pronounced.  Sooner  or  later  other  joints,  as  a  rule,  be- 
come affected. 

Syphilitic  Joint.— The  form  of  chronic  synovitis  which  occurs  occasionally 
in  syphilis  is  not  likely  to  lie  confused  with  tuberculo.sis.  The  history  of  the 
case  and  the  progress  of  the  disea.se  enable  one  to  make  a  diagnosis.  Gummata, 
when  they  occur  about  the  knee,  usually  begin  in  the  subcutaneous  ti.ssues, 
and  when  they  appear  in  the  deejier  ti.ssue  they  are  found  as  isolated  nodules, 
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as  a  rule.     The  form  of  syphilitic  synoviti.s  to  wliich  reference  has  been  made 
is  usually  syinmetrically  developed,  so  that  both  knees  are  involved. 

Sarcoma. — A  growth  of  this  nature  usually  begins  near  one  of  the  epiphy- 
ses and  may  be  mistaken  for  tuberculous  disease.  If  it  is  periosteal  in  origin 
it  ai)i)ears,  as  a  vuh,  as  a  more  or  less  localized  and  irrcgulai-  bony  tumoi', 
but  the  more  centrally  the  growth  is  [placed  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  niis- 


FiG.  295. — Affection  of  the  Knee  Joint  in  Htemophilia,  Showing  the  Enlargement  of  the  Joint  which  in 
these  Cases  may  Simulate  Tuberculous  Disease.     The  patient  was  ten  years  of  age.      (Original.) 

taken  for  tubei'culous  disease  in  the  knee.  Such  growths  make  i-ajiid  jjrogress, 
however,  and  their  true  nature  soon  becomes  evident  in  that  way.  In  sarco- 
mata certain  very  characteristic  signs  may  be  present,  such  as  eggshell  crack- 
ling and  occasionally  pulsation. 

Hysterical  Joint. — The  disability  of  the  joint  may  simulate  tuberculous  dis- 
ease, but  the  local  physical  signs  of  a  positive  character  are  absent. 


Complications. — The  fact  that  an  individual  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
localized  in  a  joint  may  become  the  victim  of  tuberculous  disease  elsewhere 
in  the  body,  has  already  been  discussed  in  connection  with  hij)  disease  (page 
652).  Tuberculous  meningitis  or  disseminated  miliary  tubercles,  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  etc.,  may  supervene. 

Here,  too,  the  importance  of  recognizing  the  grave  consequences  of  the  oc- 
currence of  mixed  infection  cannot  be  overestimated.  This  most  frecjuently 
results  from  organisms,  other  than  the  bacillus  of  tubercle,  gaining  access  to  a 
tuberculous  abscess.  Long-continued  suppuration  results  in  destructive  septic 
processes,  locally,  and  general  septic  infection  which  frequently  has  a  fatal 
termination. 

Prognosis. — Conservative  treatment  in  average  cases  affords  an  excellent 
prospect  of  a  good  functional  result.  The  earlier  treatment  is  instituted  and 
the  more  efficient  it  is  the  better  the  chances  of  success.     The  constitutional 
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state  of  the  patient  necessarily  affects  the  issue.  Thus,  hi  weal^ly  cliildren  tiie 
outlook  is  not  good,  and  in  the  face  of  a  strong  hereditary  history  of  tuberculous 
disease  one  would  not  give  a  favorable  prognosis.  The  function  of  the  joint 
may  be  preserved  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  and  this  is  particularly 
the  case  in  children,  while  in  the  adult  the  results  olitained  have  not  been  quite 
so  good.  Gibney's  statistics,  published  in  LSOS,  show  the  results  obtained  in 
300  cases  (87  per  cent  being  children).  Tire  following  results  may  l)e  tabulated 
in  242  of  the  cases  treated  by  conservative  methods: 

Motion         Aiiky- 
C'ases.         Retained.        losed. 
Where  no  apparatus  was  used  or  where  such  was  inefticiont .      GO       44  (73  per  cent)     16 
Where  joint  was  more  or  less  efficiently  splinted,  but  not 

prevented  from  impact  with  the  ground 14o     113  (77  per  cent)     32 

Where  joint  was  both  splinted  and  pioiected  from  jais 

and  mechanical  treatment  was  efficient 37       34  (95  per  cent)       3 

Totals 24-_>     nil  (79  per  cent)     51 

In  191  of  the  cases  that  recovered  with  a  movable  joint,  74  had  had  abscess 
formation.  In  the  191  cases  also  it  was  noted  that  the  limb  was  practically 
straight  in  125  (65  per  cent).  In  49  others  the  flexion  was  less  than  25  degrees, 
and  in  but  16  could  the  deformity  be  classed  as  bad  (8  per  cent). 

Tlie  tendency  to  relapse  after  apparent  cure  is  not  great ;  thus  CJibney  found 
relapse  in  only  10  cases. 

Shortening  is  less  likely  to  occur  than  is  the  case  at  the  hip,  but,  of  course, 
when  it  does  occur,  it  may  be  very  much  greater,  as  the  growth  of  the  limb  in 
length  at  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur  is  much  greater  than  at  the  uiJiier, 
and  disease  at  the  knee,  leading  to  destruction  of  that  epiphysis  in  a  growing 
child,  produces  eventually  great  disparity  in  the  length  of  the  two  limbs.  Fort- 
unately, however,  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  is  not  often  destroyed. 

The  length  of  time  necessary  to  effect  a  cure  cannot  be  estimated  with  ac- 
curacy, but  It  may  be  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  from  one  to  two  years  must  elapse 
after  the  acute  symptoms  have  disappeared  before  retentive  apparatus  can  be 
abandoned. 

The  mortality  in  knee-joint  di.sease  in  Gibney's  cases  was  13.3  per  cent. 
The  cause  of  death  was  as  follows : 

Tuberculous  meningitis 6 

Exhaustion  from  prolonged  suppuration 1-1 

Pulmonary  tuberculo.sis 3 

Dysenterj- 2 

Amyloid  disease 2 

Intercurrent  affections  not  coimected  with  the  disease 12 

Shock  after  excision 1 

40 

The  prognosis  here  is  affected  materially  when  abscess  develops,  because  the 
danger  of  mixed  infection  is  greatly  increased,  and,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  chances  of  a  favorable  issue  are  greatly  diminished. 
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Tm//(//('/(/.  — The  ]:irincii)lc's  alroatly  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis in  the  joints  (page  586)  arc  a|iiilicable  to  the  knee.  The  method  of 
applying  these  principles,  however,  must  of  necessity  vary  hi  the  individual 
joints  because  of  the  difference  in  structure,  in  position,  and  in  the  function 
]X'rformed  by  each  articvilation.  Thus,  in  the  knee,  the  question  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  operative  intertV'rcucc  with  a  view  to  eratlicate  the  disease  must  be 
considered  more  favorably  than  in  the  hip,  because  of  the  greater  ease  with 
which  a  focus  can  be  reached  and  the  possibility  of  removing  it  without  damaging 
structures,  which,  if  destroyed,  would  interfere  with  the  function  of  the  joint. 
The  general  rule  is  to  employ  the  conservative  plan  of  treatment  in  children 
and  in  those  wlio  can  ]>roiiei-ly  afi'ord  lo  wail  the  necessary  time  for  this  slower 
method  of  obtaining  a  cure,  but  in  the  adult  wiio  wishes  rapid  relief  it  is  often 
justifiable  to  cut  the  morliid  process  short  by  the  extirpation  of  the  nidus,  espe- 
cially when  the  disease  is  brought  under  obsei'vation  early  and  is  confined  to 
the  bone ;  or  this  may  be  accomplished  liy  crasion  (arthrectomy),  or  excision, 
according  to  the  degree  of  involvement  of  the  joint  structures  in  more  advanced 
cases.  The  fact  that  tuberculosis  of  a  joint  is  apt  to  be  more  destructive  in 
adults  tl'.an  in  youth  i.)ronipts  comparatively  earlier  operative  action  in  the 
former.  In  children  it  is  wise  to  refrain  from  ojieration  whenever  possible  be- 
cause of  the  shortening  which  often  lesults  fiom  interference  with  the  epiphyseal 
cartilages,  and  because  of  the  lessened  possibility  of  retaining  good  motion  after 
the  joint  has  been  opened. 

Conservative  Treatment. — The  conservative  treatment  nmst  be  guided  by 
the  same  principles  as  those  which  have  already  been  stated  in  the  sections 
relating  to  tulierculo.sis  of  other  joints.  Rest  is  provided  by  splinting,  and  j^ro- 
tection  by  the  use  of  a  stilting  brace.  Confinement  to  bed  is  not  usually  neces- 
sary for  more  than  a  few  weeks,  and,  unless  the  case  is  very  acute,  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  most  efficient  knee  splint  is  the  light  skin-fitting  plaster-of-Paris  band- 
age. It  should  extend  from  the  ankle,  or  in  very  acute  cases  from  the  toes,  to 
the  groin.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  it  must  be  applied  tightly  and  as  high 
up  as  it  is  possible  to  apply  it  comfoi'tably,  so  that  the  longest  lever  possible 
may  be  controlled  by  the  splint,  and  conseciuently  the  least  amount  of  motion 
permitted.  Even  when  this  dressing  is  perfectly  applied,  a  small  amount  of 
motion  at  the  knee  can  still  be  carried  out  owing  to  the  softness  of  the  tissues 
about  the  femur,  which  renders  absolute  fixation  impossible. 

The  method  of  application  is  as  follows:  A  long  white  stocking,  or  some 
tight-fitting  seamless  .shii-ting,  is  draN\ar  over  the  leg.  If  these  are  not  available, 
a  flannelette  bandage  is  snugly  applied.  Over  this  two  or  three  plaster  band- 
ages are  rolled,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  avoid  wrinkles,  and  the  band- 
age being  made  as  close-fitting  as  comfort  will  allow.  It  is  wise  to  make  the 
bandage  especially  thick  just  above  and  just  below  the  knee,  the  points  of 
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greatest  strain.  Enougli  of  the  shirting  or  Hannclette  may  be  left  at  the  top  and 
bottom  to  be  folded  back  over  the  edge  of  the  plaster  and  thus  act  as  a  protection 
against  excoriation.  If  necessarj',  strips  of  steel  or  basswood  may  be  incorpor- 
ated to  strengthen  the  weak  points  of  the  splint.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  leg  is  of  such  a  shape  that,  when  the  patient  stands  up,  the  plaster  shdes 
dowii  toward  the  ground.  This  may  Ix'  i)ievented  l)y  applying  adhesive  pla.s- 
ter  to  the  leg  and  by  leaving  one  end  of  this  free  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
plaster  as  it  is  applied.  Thus  the  plaster  of  Paris  is  fastened  to  the  leg  by 
means  of  the  adhesive  plaster.  To  prevent  the  plaster  from  rotating  freely 
about  the  leg  it  should  be  carefully  moulded  into  the  depressions  about  the  patella. 
Splints  of  other  materials  may  be  used,  such  as 
poroplastic,  leather,  and  so  on ;  they  accomplish  prac- 
tically the  same  pur])ose,  namely,  the  prevention  of 
motion  at  the  joint. 

The  best  mechanical  a])pliancc  used  for  lifting  the 
body  weight  from  the  diseased  knee  is  the  Thomas 
brace  (Fig.  296).  It  consists  of  two  upright  rods  of 
light  steel  made  to  conform  roughly  to  the  shape  of  the 
inside  antl  outside  of  the  leg.  They  end  below  the  foot 
in  a  leather-shod  foot-i)late,  and  above  they  support  a 
padded  ring  which  tits  about  the  junction  of  the  thigh 
with  the  trunk.  The  ring  is  of  an  oval  shape,  flattened 
in  front  and  expanded  behind  to  take  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  buttock.  It  is  attached  to  the  uprights  at  a 
lateral  and  an  antero-posterior  inclination.  The  lat- 
eial  inclination  makes  it  lie  about  parallel  to  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  thus  it  receives  the  body  weight  through- 
out its  whole  circumfei-ence,  while  the  posterior  dip 
allows  of  better  support  to  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium.  Fastened  to  the  ujirights  are  transverse 
leather  straps  which  pass  in  front  of  and  behind  the 
knee  and  ankle  and  serve  to  steady  the  limb  in  the 
brace.  Attached  to  the  highest  point  of  the  ring  is 
a  strap  which  passes  over  the  opposite  shoulder  and 
prevents  the  brace  from  sliding  down  the  leg.  The 
foot-plate  is  pro\-ided  with  a  heel  strap  exactly  like  that 
of  a  hip  brace,  for  the  jiurpose  of  holding  down  the  heel 
and  preventing  the  toe  from  touching  the  ground,  and, 
in  those  cases  in  which  a  ])laster  bandage  is  not  used, 
traction  straps  are  also  attached  with  the  idea  of  i-)ro\-iding  more  perfect  fixa- 
tion of  the  knee.  ^Yhcn  traction  straps  are  used,  the  adhesive  plaster  is  attached 
to  the  leg  exactly  as  in  hij)  disease,  except  that  it  tloes  not  extend  above  the 


Fig.  296.— Tlie  Thomas 
Knee  Brace. 
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knee.  (Sec  ])h(it(i,<;ra|ili  <il'  apparjitus  in  hip  disease,  l-'ifj;.  2()S.)  Tlic  brace  is 
made  so  that  when  it  is  applied  Ihe  fodl  is  sepai-ated  I'rnni  the  firound  by  two  and 
one-half  or  tin-ee  inches.  l\t  nial<e  thepel\'is  level  a^ain,  a  corresponding  tliick- 
ness  of  cork  is  inserted  l)et\veen  the  iinierand  onter  soles  of  the  ojjposite  shoe. 

As  a  rule,  the  aim  is  to  combine  the  two  jirinciples  of  fi.xation  and  stilting. 
This  can  very  conveniently  be  done  by  the  plaster-of-Paris  l)andage  worn  under 
a  Thomas  knee  splint.  The  plaster  bandage  may  be  made  \-ery  thin  and  light, 
since  practically  no  strain  will  fall  upon  it. 

Reduction  of  Defoi-mity  in  Early  Knce-Joint  Disea.se. — As  in  hip  disease 
so  in  knee-joint  disease,  the  deformity  is  of  several  varieties.  In  the  early 
stages,  as  already  pointi'd  out,  simi>le  flexion  exists,  correction  of  which  is  re- 
sisted by  nuLscular  spasm.  Later,  this  flexion  becomes  a  more  fixed  deformity 
dependent  upon  mu,scular  contraction  and  adhesions.  Finally,  in  neglected 
cases,  where  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  the  fixed  deformities  of  flexion,  exter- 
nal rotation  and  posterior  subluxation,  appear,  and  an  ankylosis  of  a  fibrous  or 
bony  character  usually  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  correction. 

In  dealing  with  deformity  maintained  by  muscular  spasm,  we  have  at  our 
command  two  useful  agents  in  ti-action  and  fixation.  Traction  is  employed 
with  a  \aew  of  reducing  the  spasm  by  tiring  out  the  muscles.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  line  of  pull  must  be  directly  in  the  line  of  deformity,  otherwise  the  pur- 
pose of  the  surgeon  will  be  defeated.  If  the  pull,  for  example,  be  made  in  the 
direction  of  a  line  joining  the  heel  and  ischium,  as  one  might  be  tempted  to  do, 
a  lever  is  produced  with  the  fulcrum  at  the  point  of  in.sertion  of  the  hamstring 
muscles,  and  the  arms  of  the  lever  between  this  point  and  the  knee  and  foot 
respectively.  As  a  result  of  the  action  of  this  lever,  the  intra-articular  press- 
ure would  be  increased  and  the  nuiscular  spasm  correspondingly  aggravated. 
We  must,  therefore,  provide  for  traction  in  the  line  of  deformity,  and  for  this 
purpose  many  schemes  ha\e  been  devised.  A  convenient  one  is  the  traction 
frame  described  on  page  664  (Fig.  276)  for  the  reduction  of  deformity  in  hip  dis- 
ease. To  make  this  suitable  for  knee-joint  cases,  the  straight  frame  in  which 
the  leg  lies  is  replaced  by  one  which  is  jointed  at  the  knee.  By  means  of  this 
joint  the  frame  is  made  to  conform  to  the  flexion  of  the  knee.  Traction  is  then 
applied  by  the  weight-and-pulley  apparatus  in  a  line  exactly  parallel  to  the  lower 
arm  of  the  jointed  frame,  ^^^^en  several  days  have  passed,  the  frame  is  lowered 
slightly  and  the  angle  at  the  joint  increased  until  the  nuiscular  spasm  again  is 
evident.  Day  by  day  this  manoeuvre  is  repeated,  and  at  the  end  of  a  couple 
of  weeks  the  deformity  should  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Fixation  is  also  useful  in  overcoming  the  flexion,  ^^^ren  the  case  is  first 
seen,  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage  is  applied  from  the  toes  to  high  up  on  the  thigh, 
or  even  up  over  the  pelvis,  in  the  form  of  a  spica  with  the  knee  in  the  attitude 
of  deformity.  The  patient  is  allowed  to  lie  in  a  recumbent  posture  for  two  or 
three  weeks  and   then  the  splint  is  removed.     As  a  rule,  when  the  jjlaster  is 
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removed  one  finds  that  the  deformity  can  now  l>e  corrected  very  niateriaUy  ; 
usually  it  rapidly  disappears  under  this  form  of  treatment. 

As  in  hi])  disease,  the  traction  method  may  be  used  when  the  disease  is  not 
very  active,  Init  in  the  more  acute  ca.ses  the  fi.\ation  method  is  the  better. 

When  deformity  will  not  yiekl  to  such  treatment,  more  forcible  measures 
must  be  emi)l(iyfd.  Tlie  jioint  to  be  remembered  in  applying  force  to  a  stiff 
knee  is  that  it  is  often  eas}-  to  produce  a  jjosterior  dislocation  of  the  joint  while 
endeavoring  to  stretch  the  .shortened  hamstrings.  Any  forcible  means  of 
sti-aightening  a  knee  must  therefore  provide  against  po.sterior  dislocation. 

The  plan  suggested  by  AMntman  is  an  excellent  one.  The  patient  is  ana's- 
thetized  upon  an  ordinary  opeiating  table  and  rolled  over  on  his  face.     The 


Fig.  297.— The  Peters  Wrench  f, 


It  is  fully  described 


patient  is  raised  into  the  knee-chest  position  and  the  operator  grasps  the  leg 
with  one  hantl  just  behind  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  the  other  on  the  ankle.  A 
thick  i)ad  or  a  rolled-up  blanket  is  placed  under  the  leg  from  the  knee  to  the 
ankle  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  knee  and  shin,  and  the  foot  is  allowed 
to  hang  over  the  end  of  the  table.  An  assistant  then  gently,  but  forcilily. 
jnishes  the  thigh  with  a  pump-handle  action  downward  upon  the  table,  bring- 
ing it  into  line  with  the  tibia  and  correcting  all  flexion  at  the  knee,  the  operator 
in  the  mean  time  holding  the  leg  tight  against  the  table.  Thus  the  hand  which 
forces  the  head  of  the  tibia  down  on  the  table  i)re vents  all  posterior  disloca- 
tion. This  method  is  better  in  most  instances  than  that  in  which  the  various 
wrenches  are  used,  as  one  is  al)le  to  gauge  more  accurately  the  amount  and 
direction  of  the  force  employed. 

Several  excellent  mechanical  devices  have  been  invented  for  the  forcible 
reduction  of  these  resistant  deformities.     The  best  of  these  are  the  wrench  de- 
\-ised  by  Dr.  Peters,  of  Toronto  (Fig.  297), ami  the  genuclast  of  Dr.  (uildthwait. 
VOL.  III. — 45 
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of  Bost(5n.  ]i()[\\  of  llu'sc  contrivances  arc  levers  exteiuliiit!;  from  above  the  knee 
to  liclow  till'  foot.  The  fiilcrnni  is  the  antei'ior  sui'face  of  the  lowci-  end  of  the 
fcnuii',  while  the  point  of  pleasure  is  behintl  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia.  By 
fastening  the  ankle  in  the  wrench,  the  whole  leg  may  be  used  as  a  lever  and  enor- 
mous force  exerted  in  breaking  down  a  partially  ankylosed  joint.  The  fact 
that  the  point  of  pressure  is  behind  the  head  of  the  tibia,  clo.se  up  to  the  joint, 
prevents  the  occurrence  of  posterior  dislocation. 

The  wrench  devised  by  my  colleague,  Dr.  G.  A.  Peters,  and  to  which  ref- 
erence is  made  alio\-e,  is  repi'esented  in  Fig.  207.  It  is  made  of  round  bar  steel 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  a])paratus  is  e<iuii)ped  with  two 
movable  bars,  one  ih)  u])on  the  upi-ight  limbs  of  the  wrench,  the  other  (c)  upon 
the  horizontal  limbs.  The  bar  (b),  as  .shown  in  the  figure,  is  bent  toward  the 
body  of  the  wrench  and  away  from  the  ^'ertical  Ijars  to  the  extent  of  aljout  an 
inch  and  a  half,  anil  isjjrovided  with  t  wo  thumb-screws  Avhich  fit  into  small  de- 
jiressions  on  the  ujjright  limbs  so  that  it  can  be  set  accurately  in  any  desired 
position.  The  bar  (c)  is  attached  by  a  clo.se-fitting  collar  to  one  limb  only  of 
the  horizontal  portion  of  the  wrench,  the  other  end  of  the  bar  having  mei'ely 
a  concave  groove  which  fits  upon  the  opposite  limb.  This  bar  is,  of  cour.se, 
also  provided  with  a  thumb-screw.  By  this  means  the  bar  can  be  opened  out 
completely,  so  as  to  allow  the  wrench  to  be  slid  over  the  foot  and  up  the  limb 
to  any  desired  jiosition  between  h  antl  c.  The  bar  (r)  is  made  slightly  concavo- 
convex  on  its  ujiper  surface,  so  as  to  fit  the  limb,  while  bar  (h)  is  also  con- 
cavo-conve.x  on  its  ujjper  surface  for  the  same  purpose.  It  will  be  obsei'ved 
that  the  bowing  of  the  bar  (b)  toward  the  body  of  the  wrench  allows  the  two 
bars  {b  and  c)  to  be  practically  placed  one  under  the  other  when  in  position  on 
the  limb,  and  thus  the  fullest  possible  extent  of  short  leverage  is  permitted. 
When  the  wrench  is  in  actual  u.se,  further  protection  may  be  afforded  the  parts 
by  placing  blocks  of  "rubber  sponge"  between  the  bars  (b  and  c)  and  the  limb. 
The  length  of  the  wrench  is  about  two  feet,  and  the  width  between  its  limbs, 
from  centre  to  centre,  five  inches. 

Either  of  the  above  methods  of  reduction  by  force  may  be  used  where  sub- 
luxation has  already  occurred  and  where  the  ankylosis  does  not  seem  to  be  too 
strong  to  be  broken  down.  In  cases  where  the  ankylosis  is  too  firm,  the  amount 
of  dislocation  will  not  increase,  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to  reduce  what 
has  already  occurred. 

Treatment  in  the  Convalescent  Stage. — When  the  acute  symptoms  have 
subsided,  the  treatment  becomes  less  rigorous.  It  is  the  custom  with  the 
author  to  dispense  first  with  the  plaster  bandage  and  allow  the  patient  to  go 
about  in  the  Thomas  knee  brace  for  a  time.  After  several  months  have 
elapsed,  if  no  setback  has  occurred,  the  brace  is  changed  to  a  caliper  brace. 
This  is  simply  a  Thomas  knee  brace,  which,  instead  of  extending  below  the  foot, 
is  fastened  to  the  shoe ;  the  upright  bars  are  turned  in  and  fastened  to  the  heel 
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of  the  boot.  The  brace  is  made  tihout  oiie-haU"  to  three-fourth.s  inch  too  long 
for  the  patient,  so  that  at  each  step  part  of  the  body  weight  is  still  sustained 
by  the  ring  at  the  groin,  and  the  patient's  heel  does  not  quite  reach  the 
l)ottoin  of  the  boot,  ^^^len  this  has  been  worn  for  several  months  longer,  and 
all  muscular  spasm,  heat,  and  tenderness  have  disappeared,  the  brace  may  be 
removed.  The  case  must  be  watched  very  closely  for  any  return  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  if  these  should  occur  the  first  treatment  described  must  be  resumed. 

Another  plan  which  may  be  adopted  in  the  convalescent  stage  is  first  to 
remove  the  Thomas  knee  brace  and  allow  the  patient  to  walk  al)out  witli  the 
plaster  bandage  still  in  place.  Later  on,  if  no  acute  symptoms  appear,  this  too 
may  be  removed.  This  method  answers  well  in  certain  cases,  Ixit,  as  a  rule, 
the  former  of  the  methods  here  described  is  the  safer. 

Treatment  of  Abscesses  in  Knee-Joint  Disease. — At  any  time  in  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  abscess  may  develop,  and  treatment  as  described  on  page  677 
must  be  carried  out.  The  development  of  an  abscess  must  be  watched  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  if  it  is  extending  it  must  be  opened  and  evacuated :  then 
as  much  of  the  tuberculous  tissue  as  possible  should  be  removed  by  scissors 
or  curette,  and  tlie  cavity  thoroughly  willed  out  with  iodoform  gauze;  the 
incision  may  then  be  closed  with  deep  and  superficial  sutures  without  drainage. 

If  mixed  infection  of  the  abscess  cavity  takes  place  from  any  cause,  the 
aspect  of  the  case  immediately  changes,  and  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  must 
be  directed  toward  secuiing  efficient  drainage.  Further  operative  interfer- 
ence than  this  is  unwise  while  an  abscess  exists. 

The  Reduction  of  Deformity  in  Neglected  Cases. — \\lien  the  disease  has 
gone  on  untrcatetl  until  the  typical  deformity  has  developed,  and  the  limb  is 
fixed  in  faulty  position,  operation  is  required  to  make  the  leg  straight.  The 
deformity  is  practically  always  marked  flexion  and  external  rotation,  com- 
bined with  m.ore  or  less  posterior  dislocation  of  the  tibia.  It  is  not  wise  to 
attemjjt  the  treatment  of  this  condition  while  active  disease  is  still  present; 
and  one  should  wait  until  all  sinuses  are  closed,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
straighten  the  limb. 

In  certain  cases  where  the  ankylosis  is  not  very  strong  and  the  defoi'mity 
not  too  great,  the  methods  described  above,  for  the  forcible  reduction  of  the 
earlier  deformities,  may  be  employed.  It  is,  however,  often  necessary  to  divide 
the  hamstring  tendons  in  order  that  reduction  may  be  made  possible.  This 
should  always  be  done  by  way  of  an  open  incision,  as  the  danger  of  dividing 
the  external  popliteal  nerve  is  too  great  to  allow  of  subcutaneous  tenotomy. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  it  a  rule  to  expose  this  nerve  to  view  before  dividing 
the  tendon.  If  the  operator  does  this  he  will  have  no  anxiety  about  the  tran- 
sient paralyses  that  sometimes  follow  the  reduction  of  the  deformity. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  deformity  is  of  a  firm,  fibrous,  or  bony  character, 
osteotomy  will   be  required   to  accomplish   its  correction.     The  osteotome  is 
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iiiti-(Hluc('(l  on  the  outci'  side  of  (lie  Idwct  end  (if  tlic  fcnnir  ahnut  (inf-half  inch 
above  the  epiphysis.  The  instruincnl  is  inticKhiccil  willi  tiic  vdi^c  in  tlie  long 
axis  of  the  hniV),  and,  wht'ii  jjushed  tiirough  the  ]ici'i()steuni,  is  turned  trans- 
versely to  the  line  of  the  femur.  The  cortex  of  the  jjone  is  then  cut  through 
on  the  outer  side  and  as  far  across  the  front  of  the  Ijone  as  possible.  The  femur 
is  here  broken  through  by  flexing  the  leg,  and  the  deformity  reduced  by  trac- 
tion, while  force  is  aj^ijlied  over  the  knee.  If  the  deformity  is  great,  sujjple- 
mentary  tenotomy  of  the  hamstrings  may  be  required.  In  extreme  cases  it  is 
customary  to  accomplish  the  reduction  of  the  tleformity  at  two  or  three  sittings, 
a  little  being  accomplished  each  time,  as  the  danger  of  ru])turing  large  vessels 
is  too  great  to  allo\\  of  the  whole  deformity  being  ivduced  at  once.  The  method 
employed  is  to  go  about  half  way  the  first  time,  and  to  do  the  rest  in  a  week  or 
two,  when  the  tissues  have  become  accustomed  to  their  new  attitude.  At  the 
same  time  the  external  i-otation  may  be  partially  overcome  liy  rotating  the 
limb  inward  at  the  line  of  osteotomy. 

After  the  correction  of  the  deformity,  the  limb  is  put  up  in  a  plastei-of- 
Paris  bandage  which  is  retained  for  about  two  months.  It  is  prudent,  indeed, 
to  keep  it  on  for  a  much  longer  time,  the  patient  being  allowed  to  walk  about 
after  the  first  two  months.  In  this  way  any  tendency  to  reciu'rence  is  j)re- 
vented. 

The  Bier  Treatment. — The  method  of  treating  tulx^rculous  arthritis  by 
passive  hypera^mia  has  already  been  fully  described  (page  590).  This  irieans 
of  dealing  with  a  tuberculous  knee  may  be  used  \\-ith  advantage.  It  may  be 
combined  with  the  various  methods  recommended  for  the  conservative  treat- 
ment of  the  condition. 

Wright's  Tuberculin. — The  value  of  this  method  of  treatment  has  been 
discussed  (page  592),  as  has  also  the  techniciue  of  its  employment.  At  present 
it  is  being  used  in  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Toronto,  l>ut  it  is  too  eai'ly  to 
speak  authoritatively  as  to  results. 

Constitutional  Treatment. — Whatever  local  treatment  is  employed  and 
whatever  stage  of  the  tlisease  is  under  observation,  one  must  here,  as  in  all  cases 
of  tuberculous  arthritis,  see  to  it  that  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  best  hygienic 
surroundings,  and  that  he  has  ai>propriate  constitutional  treatment. 

Operative  Treatment. 

The  o]3erative  treatment  e)f  knee-joint  disease  recjuii-es  careful  considera- 
tion. A  few  cases  occur  in  which  the  presence  of  localized  swelling  and  tender- 
ness in  a  condyle  oi-  over  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  the  absence  of  synovial 
thickening,  indicate  the  confinement  of  the  process  to  the  bone;  and  the  diag- 
nosis of  localized  disease  may  l)e  further  confirmed  by  the  x-i'ay.  'WTien  this 
occurs  in  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  it  is  wise  to  attempt  the  total  extirpa- 
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tion  of  the  focus  of  disease.  Should  the  diagnosis  be  wrong  and  tlie  condi- 
tion eventually  prove  to  be  the  result  of  a  chronic  osteomyelitis  or  of  a  tumor, 
the  operation  will  still  prove  to  have  been  justifiable,  as  it  constitutes  the  best 
treatment  of  the  former  and  allows  an  early  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  latter. 
If  the  diagnosis  of  localized  tuberculosis  prove  connect,  the  result  of  operation 
may  be  brilliant.  The  disease  may  thus  be  eradicated  and  a  perfect  functional 
result  obtained. 

Removal  of  a  Tuherculous  Focus  from  the  Ej)i]ihysis. — In  removing  a 
tuberculous  focus  from  the  epiphysis  of  the  femur  or  tibia,  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  opening  the  knee  joint.  The  incision  should  be  vertical  and  made 
laterally  where  the  synovial  cavity  does  not  extend  up  and  do\\ii,  as  it  does  on 
the  front  and  liack  of  the  joint.  The  incision  having  been  carried  down  to  the 
bone,  the  compact  tissue  is  opened  up  by  gouge  and  mallet  and  the  diseased 
cancellous  tissue  removed  bv  means  of  the  gouge  or  a  spoon.  The  cavity 
should  be  flu.shed  thoroughly  with  an  antiseptic  solution  and  wiped  with  iodo- 
form gauze.  Hemorrhage  is  controlled  by  pressure.  The  incision  is  then  closed 
by  a  layer  sutui-e  and  dry  dressings  are  applied. 

Tliis  operation  is  most  appropriate  in  cases  of  localized  disease  in  the  internal 
condyle,  as  the  synovial  membrane  in  that  locality  leaves  a  sufficient  portion 
of  the  bone  uncovered  to  jiermit  ready  access  without  opening  the  joint.  The 
external  condyle  is  not  so  readily  dealt  with,  and,  in  disease  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  in  children  is  in  danger  of  being  damaged. 

Healing  usually  takes  place  pi-omptly  by  primary  union.  The  patient  is 
kept  in  bed  for  several  weeks  and  then  allowed  up  on  a  Thomas  knee  splint, 
wearing  a  light  plaster  bandage.  In  many  cases  this  apparatus  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  a  few  months,  and  a  cure  estalilished  in  one-thiid  of  the  time 
required  by  the  expectant  plan. 

Operative  Treatment  of  Local  Synovial  Disease. — Localized  syno\'ial  disease 
may  be  treated  upon  the  same  lines  as  those  adopted  for  localized  disease  in  the 
osseous  tissue.  The  pedunculated  masses  which  we  have  described  above  have 
been  successfully  removed  by  operation.  The  mass  is  exposed  by  a  free  incision 
through  the  capsule  and  is  excised  along  with  a  little  of  the  healthy  s^^l0^■ial 
membrane  in  its  immediate  vicinity  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  exposed  i)or- 
tion  of  the  joint  ca\dty  is  then  flushed  with  sterile  normal  salt  solution.  The 
capsule  is  sutured  with  catgut  and  the  superficial  wound  closed  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  after-treatment  is  similar  to  that  employed  after  operation  for 
localized  caseous  deposits,  but,  if  plaster  is  employed  for  splinting  purposes,  it 
must  be  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  portion,  ^\•hich  are  secured  to 
the  limb  by  bandaging.  These  should  be  removed  after  the  first  ten  days,  and 
sufficient  passive  movement  initiated  and  maintained  to  prevent  adhesions  and 
a  stiff  joint. 

Operative  Treatment  of  a  Diffuse  Synovial  Disease.— The  question  of  opera- 
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tion  ill  diffuse  synovial  tliscase.  and  in  patients  in  whom  Ixitli  hone  and  synovial 
inenilfrane  are  involved,  must  lie  decitled  according  to  the  course  which  the 
individual  case  runs.  If  we  find  that  the  disease  progresses  in  spite  of  efficient 
expectant  treatment,  then  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavor  to  cut  the  process  short 
by  some  ajipropriate  operative  procedure.  Another  consideration,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  must  also  affect  our  decision,  namely,  that  in  the 
adult  it  may  be  wellnigh  impossible  for  the  individual  to  afford  tlie  length 
of  time  necessary  to  bring  about  complete  cure  by  expectant  treatment,  while 
the  disease  may  frequently  be  cut  short  bj'  oix'iation.  Operation  may  also 
be  called  for  where  abscess  formation  with  mixed  infection  has  occurred;  par- 
tial or  complete  resection  may  be  necessary  to  establish  efficient  drainage. 

Arthrectomy. — The  term  is  used  to  indicate  an  operation  by  which  all  the 
diseased  tissues  are  removed  from  tlu'  joint.  This  operation  is  most  applicable 
to  children,  and  in  them  is  altogether  and  always  preferable  to  complete  ex- 
cision. In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  excision  is  unjustifiable  in  children  be- 
cause of  the  degree  of  shortening  A^hich  must  necessarily  follow  the  destruction 
of  the  epiphyses.  On  the  other  hand,  arthrectomy  is  seldom  advisable  in  the 
adult  because  an  unstable  joint  is  apt  to  result,  and  it  is  far  lietter,  in  most  in- 
stances, to  proceed  at  once  to  complete  excision  and  aim  at  firm  bony  anky- 
losis. In  the  child,  although  arthrectomy  may  leave  a  somewhat  unstable 
joint,  yet,  by  appropriate  splinting,  after  eradication  of  the  disease,  the  child 
may  be  tided  over  the  period  of  active  growth  of  the  limb,  and  thus,  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  shortening,  a  good  result  may  eventually  Ije  obtained. 
Occasionally,  though  we  must  admit  rarely,  a  good,  useful,  movable  joint  is 
obtained  after  arthrectomy. 

Excision. — The  results  of  complete  resection  of  the  knee  joint  for  tuber- 
culous disease  in  the  adult  have  been  eminently  satisfactory.  (See  article 
on  "  Excisions "  in  Vol.  IV.)  The  object  aimed  at  is  to  procure  complete 
eradication  of  the  disease  and  to  secure  firm  bony  ankylosis.  Various  meth- 
ods are  employed  for  excising  the  knee:  of  these  the  author  has  found  that 
introduced  by  Kocher,  of  Berne,  the  most  generally  useful  and  satisfactory. 
This  method  of  incising  and  opening  the  knee  joint  may  be  employed  for 
excision,  for  arthrectomy,  or  for  simple  arthrotomy.  The  operation  aims  at 
preserving  the  extensor  apparatus  of  the  joint  intact.  The  incision  begins 
over  the  vastus  externus,  a  hand's  breadth  above  the  upi>er  margin  of  the 
patella,  and  passes  first  vertically  downward  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  pa- 
tella, separated  from  that  bone  Ijy  a  finger's  breadth;  below  the  patella  it 
is  carried  with  a  slight  curve  inward,  and  ends  on  the  anterior  border  of  the 
tibia,  having  passed  beneath  the  tibial  tuberosity.  The  skin  is  divided  and 
the  strong  fascia  lata  is  exposed.  This  fascia  is  divided,  and  will  be  found 
specially  thick  in  its  lower  part.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  wound  there  will 
appear  the  lateral  margin  of  the  vastus  externus  muscle,  which  must  be  di^^ded ; 
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below  this  is  the  outer  surface  of  the  joint  capsule,  while  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
wound  will  be  found  some  fatty  tissue  and  the  lateral  margin  of  the  ligamen- 
tum  i)atelhr:  below  this,  again,  one  cuts  directly  upon  the  hone  as  one  passes 
lielow  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  By  means  of  the  chisel  one  proceeds  to  separate 
the  til)ial  tubercle  with  the  periosteum  and  the  attached  ligamentum  patelhe, 
thrusting  it  toward  the  inner  side.  On  cutting  thi-ough  the  vastus  externus, 
one  exposes  the  external  condyle  and  opens  up  verj'  freely  the  i-ecess  under 
the  quadriceps  extensor  cruris.  Lower  down,  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
semilunar  cartilage  is  cut  away  from  the  tiliia  without  detaching  the  capsule 
from  it,  and  it,  along  M'ith  the  cajisule,  is  .separated  from  the  upper  surface  of 
the  tibia.  One  draws  hiward  with  sharp  hooks  the  ligamentum  patella',  and, 
]julling  this  to  one  side,  one  se]:)arates  the  anterior  attachment  of  the  internal 
semilunar  cartilage,  in  front  of  the  crucial  ligament,  and  the  capsule,  together 
with  the  periosteum,  is  separated,  as  on  the  outer  side  beneath  the  meniscus,  from 
the  cartilaginous  internal  condyle  of  the  tibia.  Now  one  can  dislocate  the 
patella  inwartl.  By  more  ami  more  flexing  the  joint  and  loosening  the  cap- 
sule from  the  tiliia  below,  internally  and  externally,  extreme  flexion  can  be  ob- 
tained. Next,  one  must  sever  the  attachment  of  the  crucial  ligaments  from 
the  spine  of  the  tibia  close  to  the  bone  as  far  as  the  posterioi-  attachments  of  the 
menisci.  These,  with  the  crucial  ligaments,  will  be  separated  from  the  tiiiia 
as  far  as  the  posterior  margin  of  the  bone. 

If  one  must  now  go  on  to  comi)lete  resection,  then  tlie  crucial  ligaments 
must  be  separated  from  the  intercondyloid  fossa  of  the  femur;  as  a  result  of 
^\hich  these  ligaments,  together  with  the  menisci,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cap- 
sule, and  the  periosteum,  remain  in  a  mass  situated  posteriorly  and  still  at- 
tached to  one  another.  The  capsule  must  then  be  dissected  off  the  femur.  If 
the  lateral  ligaments  are  to  be  preserved,  they  must  be  separated  from  the  epi- 
condyles  subperiosteally,  and  the  fenuu-  is  then  saweil  ^ith  a  convex  surface,  and 
the  tibia  uith  a  concave  surface,  after  similarly  loosening  the  capsule  with  the 
]ieriosteum  from  its  posterior  margin. 

When  all  hemorrhage  is  checked  and  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  tibia  is 
fixed  in  position  by  silver  wire,  or  a  nail,  the  wound  is  clo.sed  by  interrujited 
sutures  without  drainage.  The  limb  is  then  secured  in  a  plaster  splint  until  firm 
Ijony  ankylosis  has  occurred.  It  will  be  found  advisable  in  many  cases  to 
i'emo\-e  the  patella  entirely  if  complete  resection  is  performed;  this  bone  is 
frequently  diseased  and  no  useful  object  is  served  in  preser\-ing  it  when  we  are 
aiming  at  bony  ankylosis  after  resection. 

Am-putation. — This  operation  is  called  for  only  when  the  disease  is  so  ex- 
tensive and  progressive  that  the  limb  must  be  removed  in  order  to  save  the 
life  of  the  individual. 

Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Ankle  Joint,  Tarsus,  and  Metatarsus.— 
Tuberculous    disease  occurs  in    the    ankle    joint  witli  much    less    frequency 
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tlian  ill  the  hip  or  knee.  During  adolei^cenee  and  in  young  adults  the  disease  i.'j 
iiiucli  more  eoniinon  than  in  children.  In  fact,  tuberculous  disea.se  of  the  ankle 
is  a  comparatively  rare  disease  in  childhodd.  In  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
Toronto,  for  example,  where  the  patients  are  all  fourteen  years  of  age  and  under, 
there  were  only  9  ca.ses  of  ankle-joint  disease  out  of  315  cases  of  tubercu- 
lous arthritis  ii.c,  aliout  3  per  cent).  Tuberculous  disease  of  the  tarsus  is  more 
common  than  that  of  the  ankle  alone.  In  the  Children's  Hospital  series  the 
tarsus  was  affected  twice  as  often  as  the  ankle  joint.     It  would  appear  that 


Fig.  298. — Section  tlirnvi^li  the  Foot  and  .\nkle  of  a  Child  Nine  Years  of  Age,  showing  the 
epiphyses  of  the  tibia,  of  the  os  ealcis,  and  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone.  The  osseous  arch  of  the  foot 
is  apparent.      (Original.) 

about  a  similar  proportion  exists  at  all  ages,  as  in  Cheyne's  .series  the  tarsus 
was  affected  forty  times,  while  the  ankle  was  involved  only  twenty-three  times. 
Anatomical  Considerations. — For  our  purpose  here  only  brief  reference  need 
be  made  to  certain  of  the  anatomical  features  of  the  ankle  and  foot.  Movement 
at  the  ankle  joint  is  restricted  almost  .solelj'  to  dorsal  and  plantar  fle.xion.  There 
is  a  .slight  amount  of  lateral  movement  possible  when  the  joint  is  in  a  position 
midway  between  extreme  dorsi-flexion  and  extreme  plantar  flexion.  The 
lateral  movement  is  i)ermitted  while  the  foot  is  in  the  attitude  mentioned 
because  while  in  that  position  the  widest  part  of  the  astragalus  has  passed 
from  between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  the  ligaments  are  more  relaxed  than  in 
the  full  plantar  flexion,  so  that  lateral  movement  to  a   limited  extent  is  under 
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such  circumstances  possible.  \Micn  full  dorsal  Hcxion  is  brought  about,  the 
anterior  and  widest  part  of  the  superior  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus 
passes  between  the  fibula  and  tibia  and  even  to  a  sight  extent  separates  the 
fibula  from  the  tibia  sufficiently  for  its  accommodation. 

In  the  mechanism  of  the  foot,  the  existence  of  a  transver.se  as  well  as  a 
longitudinal  arch  must  be  remembered,  and,  in  dealing  with  diseased  conditions 
of  the  foot,  these  must  be  preserved  as  far  as  [xissiljle:  these  arches  are  main- 
tained b\'  strong  ligaments,  l)y  muscles,  and  by  the  plantar  fascia.  The  chief 
movements  between  the  tarsal  bones  are  those  carried  out  hi  inversion  and 
aversion  of  the  foot.     These  movements  are  very  limited  in  extent  between  any 


Fig.  2uy.— Section  through  tlie  Foot  and  Ankk-  of  an  .\ihllt.  Showing  the  Construrtion  of  the  Areh  of 
the  Foot  at  the  Instep.      (Original.) 

t^^•o  of  the  bones,  but  the  mobility  of  the  foot  as  a  whole  is  consideraoie.  The 
strength  of  the  joints  between  the  bones  of  the  foot  is  chiefly  ligamentous; 
there  is  little  or  no  osseous  strength;  that  is  to  .<ay,  the  articular  surfaces  do 
not  fit  into  or  grip  one  another,  but  for  the  most  part  are  plane  surfaces  which 
are  kept  in  contact  Ijy  ligaments.  These  articulations  are  also  greatly  strength- 
eneil  l)y  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  and  carry  out  the 
various  movements  of  the  foot.  Figs.  298  and  299  show  the  construction  of 
the  arch  of  the  foot  at  the  instep  in  the  child  and  in  the  adult. 

The  bones  of  the  foot  and  ankle  are  made  up  of  cancellous  tissue,  \\ith  but 
a  very  thin  covering  of  compact  tissue  (videYigs.  298  and  299).  The  articular 
surface  of  each  bone,  too,  is  seen  to  be  jirovided  with  ((uite  a  thick  layer  of 
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urtifiihir  cartilugc.  Lastly,  alli'iition  should  lie  dircctcil  (o  tlic  cpipliy.seal  carti- 
lages. Those  at  the  ankle  arc  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  IM).  It  will  he  observed 
that  the  epiphysis  of  tiie  fibula  is  j)laoed  lower  than  that  of  the  tibia,  and  that 
the  epiphyseal  disc  of  cartilage  of  the  (ibula  is  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  supe- 
rior articular  surface  of  the  astiagalus.  The  epiphysis  of  the  os  calcis  is  seen  in 
Fig.  298.     It  exists  upon  its  posterior  extremity. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — The  same  etiological  factors  are  at  work  here  as 
elsewhere,  in  the  production  of  tuberculous  arthritis,  and  they  have  already 
been  fully  discussed.     In  the  ankle,  however,  chronic  sjjrain  is  a  more  frecjuent 
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Fig.  300. — Sections   through  the  Ankle  .Joint  of   .1  Child  Xine  Years  of   .\ge,  Showing  the  Epiphyseal 
Cartilages  of   the  Tibia  and   Fibula.      (Original.) 

cause  of  tuberculous  disease  than  is  the  case  in  the  other  joints.  For  this  reason 
one  should  always  look  upon  a  sprained  ankle  as  serious,  particulary  in  an  in- 
dividual predisposed  to  tuberculous  disease. 

The  disease  is  said  to  be  more  freciuently  primary  in  the  syno\'ial  iriembrane 
when  the  ankle  joint  is  affected,  and  as  a  rule  primary  in  bone  when  the  tarsus 
is  the  seat  of  disease.  Fig.  248  fp.  577)  is  a  good  illustration  of  a  secjuestrum  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  astragalus  in  an  old  case  of  tulierculous  disease ;  the  con- 
dition of  sclerosis  of  the  bone  forming  the  walls  of  the  cavity  in  which  the  se- 
questrum lies  is  worthy  of  note.  Fig.  301  is  a  photograph  of  a  frozen  section 
through  the  foot  of  a  lad  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  ten  years  previously  had 
had  his  right  ankle  joint  excised  for  tuberculous  disease.  One  may  observe 
that  complete  bonj'  ankylosis  has  occurred   between  what  remained  of  the 
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astragalus  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  tiliia.  While  this  formative  process 
was  going  on,  the  disease  progressed  in  another  portion  of  the  tarsus  and  became 
extensive  and  septic,  so  that  amputation  had  to  be  performed. 

\^lien  the  ankle  joint  is  the  seat  of  disease,  the  astragalus  is  much  more 
often  jirimarily  involved  than  is  the  tibia  or  the  fibula.  Of  the  tarsal  and  meta- 
tarsal l)ones  the  os  calcis  is  most  frecjuently  affected,  then  the  first  metatarsal, 
then  the  astragalus,  and  lastly  the  scaphoid  and  the  internal  cuneiform.  AMien 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  ankle  or  tarsus  occurs,  it  is  remarkable  ho\\'  the  tarsal 
bones  which  are  not  the  seat  of  disease  show  rarefying  osteitis.     Plate  XXX'l, 


Fig.  301. — Section  through  tlie  Foot  Sliowmg  Coinplcte  Hun.\  I  iii^u  l.ntwvrii  thr  I  il.ia  an.l  the 
Astragalus.  Excision  of  the  ankle  had  been  done  ten  years  previously  for  tuberculous  disease. 
(Original.) 

Fig.  1,  is  an  j-ray  photograph  from  a  case  of  tubei'culous  ankle  in  which,  in  a 
patient  twenty  years  of  age,  there  had  been  extensive  destruction  of  the  ankle 
joint  by  tuberculous  disease.  The  skiagraph  shows  the  marked  condition  of  bone 
atrophy  in  the  tarsus;  the  compact  tissue  covering  each  bone  shows  up  as  if 
it  had  been  pencilled  in  the  picture,  while  the  cancellous  tissue  shows  a  dif- 
fuse, blurred  appearance  in  marked  contrast  to  the  healthy  bone,  as  seen  when 
Fig.  1  of  Plate  XXVI  is  compared  with  Fig.  2  of  the  same  plate,  the  latter 
being  a  skiagraph  of  the  healthy  foot. 

Another  feature  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  ankle  and  foot  is  the  frcciuent 
occurrence  of  abscess.  Chronic  abscess  is  much  more  common  in  ankle-joint 
disease  than  in  the  case  of  either  the  knee  or  the  hip.     "\Mierc  mixed  infection 
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occurs  and  the  abscesses  open,  tlie  whole  foot  may  Ix'conie  riddled  with  sej)tic 
sinuses. 

The  synovial  sheaths  of  tendons  about  the  ankle  jdint  may  be  affected,  and 
thus  a  condition  of  tuberculous  teno-synovitis  is  not  an  unusual  complication. 

Symptomntology. — In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  the  disability  is  slight. 
The  patient  complains  usually  of  aching  and  discomfort  after  walkmg,  and 
therefore  commonly  at  night.     After  a  time,  swelling  and  pain  manifest  them- 


FiG.  302. — Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Ankle  .Joint  in  a  C'hikl  Three  Years  of  Age.  Showing  the  Charac- 
teristic Enl.irgenient  of  the  .Joint  in  the  .A.ttituile  of  Equino-Valgus.      (Original.) 

selves.  Weight  can  no  longer  be  borne  with  comfort,  and  lameness  results. 
The  foot  gradually  assumes  a  position  of  a  more  or  less  marked  degree  of  equino- 
valgus,  and  the  patient  bears  his  weight  partly  on  the  heel  and  partly  on  the 
inner  border  of  the  foot.  The  swelling  in  pi'imai'y  syno\-ial  disease  may  ap- 
pear anteriorly  on  either  .side  of  the  extensor  group  of  tendons,  or  it  may  be 
present  posteriorly  on  either  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  more  rarely  is  it  per- 
ceptible below  the  malleoli.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  swelling  becomes 
uniform  and  the  characteristic  fu.siform  shape  of  the  tuberculous  joint  makes  its 
appearance.     Fig.  302  .shows  this  condition  in  a  child    three  years  of   age,  in 
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whom  tulicrculous  disease  followed  a  siirain  nine  months  previously.  The 
normal  depressions  about  the  joint  become  oliliterated  and  the  bony  promi- 
nences are  no  longer  visible. 

There  is  limitation  of  movement,  so  that  the  voluntary  degree  of  dorsal  or 
plantar  flexion  cannot  be  carried  out,  and,  while  a  limited  amount  of  passive 
movement  may  be  produced  A\ithout  discomfort,  yet  extreme  dorsal  or  plantar 
flexion  is  resisted  in  a  characteristic  fashion  by  muscular  contraction.  The 
joint  is  usually  extremely  sensitive  to  any  sudden  movement,  and  pain  on  press- 
ure, particularly  over  the  malleoli,  is  frequently  observed.  Slight  injuries  in 
the  early  stage  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  ankle  usually  cause  an  exacerba- 
tion of  the  symptoms,  and  acute  pain  may  occur  which  subsides  on  resting  the 
joint.  Increased  heat  may  be  observed  when  the  diseased  joint  is  comparetl  with 
that  of  the  sound  side. 

Muscular  wasting  of  the  calf  and  thigh  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
disease,  as  is  wasting  of  the  related  muscles  in  tuberculous  arthritis  elsewhere. 

^^^len  abscesses  form,  they  usually  come  to  the  surface  anteriorly  and  lat- 
erally. If  mixed  infection  is  allowed  to  occur  in  these  abscesses,  the  trouble 
at  once  I)ccomes  grave,  and  se])tic  processes  induce  much  more  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  the  structures  in  and  a-l)out  the  joint.  Eventually  many  sinu.ses  may 
burrow  in  the  ti.ssues  in  various  directions. 

^Mien  the  disease  is  primai-y  in  the  astragalus,  an  abscess  may  form  and 
come  to  the  siu-face  outside  the  ankle  joint,  but  more  frequently  the  disease 
spreads  from  the  astragalus  and  invades  either  the  ankle  joint  or  the  astragalo- 
scaphoid  joint. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  sometimes  difhcult  to  ilctcrmine  the  diagnosis  as  between 
the  stiffness  and  pain  which  occasionally  exist  after  a  severe  sprain,  and  be- 
ginning tuberculous  disease.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  latter  contlition  not  infrequently  succeeds  the  former.  Where  it  is  merely 
a  ca.se  of  adhesions  after  injury,  the  condition  manifests  it.seK  immediately 
after  retentive  ajiparatus  has  been  removed,  the  foot  being  comfortable  when  at 
rest,  but  jiainful  when  weight  is  borne  upon  it.  In  tuberculous  di-sease,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  discomfort  is  often  most  marketl  at  night,  antl  the  con- 
dition tends  to  become  progressively  worse.  Flat-foot  may  be  excluded  in  very 
much  the  same  way:  it  may  also  be  noted  that  in  this  affection  the  pain  and 
discomfort  arc  localized  at  the  mid-tarsal  joint.  In  flat-foot  the  swelling  will 
disappear  rapidh'  when  rest  is  provided,  and  an  .r-ray  ])hotograph  will  often 
confirm  the  diagnosis  when  tuberculous  di.sease  is  present. 

Septic  arthritis  runs  a  much  more  rapid  course  than  tuberculous  disease, 
and  the  sj-mptoms  are  acute.  Rheumatism  may,  as  a  laile,  be  diagnosed  by 
the  history  of  the  case ;  monarticular  rheumatism  is  rarely  found  in  the  ankle 
joint.  Similarly,  arthritis  deformans  is  rarely  confined  to  the  ankle,  but  the 
pos!5ibility  of  its  occurrence  nuist  be  borne  in  mind. 
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rrogtwuis. — In  clulilicii  tuhcrculnus  disease  of  the  ankle  is  frecjuently  re- 
covered from  with  coiiiiilete  functional  result.  In  the  adult,  the  prognosis  is 
not  nearly  so  good;  abscesses  often  become  the  .seat  of  mixed  infection,  and 
diffuse  septic  trouble  in  the  foot  not  infreciuently  supci'venes.  The  prognosis 
in  the  adult  is  thercfoi'e  less  favoralile  than  in  tlie  child. 

Trcahiiciil. — The  ])rinciples  invnKcd  in  etiicient  treatment  here  are  those 
alreaily  fully  discussed  in  the  case  of  the  hij)  or  tlie  knee.  When  a  diagnosis  of 
tuberculous  arthritis  has  been  made,  it  becomes  neces.sary,  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  to  put  the  joint  functionally  at  rest.  This  is  best  accomplished 
by  recumbency  and  by  the  application  of  a  well-fitting  plastcr-of- Paris  fixation 
splint,  applied  from  the  toes  to  a  point  immediately  below  the  knee.  Of  course 
it  is  not  possible  to  apply  the  principle  of  traction  to  the  ankle  joint,  as  was 
advocated  in  the  knee  and  hip. 

If  it  is  pos.sible  to  locate  definitely  a  primary  focus  of  disease  in  the  bone, 
while  the  joint  itself  is  not  yet  invaded,  then  one  shoukl  remove  it  by  opera- 
tion without  opening  the  ankle  joint.  The  recognition  of  such  a  deposit  is  rarely 
possible  at  the  ankle,  however,  anil  one  should  proceetl  with  caution,  because 
it  appears  that  partial  and  incomplete  operations  are  often  responsible  for  the 
protraction  of  the  disease,  with  greater  destruction  of  tissue  and  greater  inter- 
ference with  function  than  would  have  occurred  had  different  treatment  been 
adopted. 

It  being  assumed,  then,  tliat  treatment  by  fixation  and  recumbency  has 
been  adopted,  the  progress  of  the  case  must  be  carefully  watched,  and,  when 
pain  and  tenderness  and  all  symptoms  of  acute  trouble  have  disajipeared,  the 
patient  may  be  permitted  to  move  about,  but  on  no  account  should  he  bear 
his  weight  upon  the  affected  limb.  The  desired  result  may  be  secured  by  the 
use  of  crutches,  with  perhaps  some  increased  thickness  of  the  sole  of  the  boot 
on  the  sound  side.  Another  way  of  effecting  our  purpo.se  is  by  using  the 
Thomas  knee  brace  already  described  in  the  section  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  knee  (page  703,  Fig.  296). 

In  connection  with  this  expectant  form  of  treatment,  and  in  fact  mrder  all 
circumstances  where  fixation  is  employed,  it  is  essential  to  see  that  the  position 
of  the  limb  at  the  ankle  is  maintained  correctly.  Deformity  once  thoroughly 
establisheil  is  often  difficult  to  correct,  because  of  the  infiltration  of  the  tissues 
by  inflammatory  material  and  the  pain  caused  on  manipulation.  The  foot 
must  be  dorsi-flexed  to  a  position  such  that  the  angle  of  flexion  is  less  than  a 
right  angle;  the  foot  may  also  be  slightly  supinated  to  prevent  the  valgus 
deformity  wlrich  tends  to  occur.  If  this  cannot  be  accomplished  when  the  pa- 
tient comes  under  observation,  then  it  is  our  first  duty  to  correct  the  faulty 
attitude  which  has  been  already  assumed.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  apply- 
ing a  plaster  splint  to  the  limb  in  its  faulty  position;  and  while  it  is  thus  splinted, 
the  patient  is  kept  recumbent.     After,  say,  two  weeks  the  plaster  is  removed, 
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and  tlien,  as  a  rule,  \vp  find  that  correction  of  the  faulty  attitude  is  possible, 
the  acute  symptoms  having  subsided  and  muscle  spasm  no  longer  existing.  If 
some  resistance  is  still  encountered,  then  in  all  probability  gentle  manipu- 
lation will  effect  our  purpcse,  but  in  certain  cases  forcible  correction  under  an 
anaesthetic  is  necessary.  Tuberculous  disease  involving  the  ankle  joint,  when 
treated  by  expectant  methods,  most  frequently  results  in  ankylosis  more  or 
less  complete,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  fixing  the  joint  in  the  position  indicated. 
If  this  were  not  done,  the  pointing  of  the  toes  and  the  valgus  deformity  would 
render  ])rogi-ession  painful  and  in  some  instances  wellnigh  impossible. 

The  Bier  treatment  of  passive  hypera-mia  may  well  be  combined  with  the 
conservative  methods  of  splinting  which  we  have  just  described.  The  details 
of  this  treatment  have  been  deseiil)ed  on  i)age  590.  The  bandage  may  be  ap- 
plied around  the  tliigh,  and  the  treatment  maintained  for  one  hour  daily. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  effecting  a  cure  will  necessarily  vary  in 
different  cases,  but,  if  the  case  should  run  a  favorable  course  under  expectant 
treatment,  then  from  one  to  two  years  will  elapse  before  we  can  safely  allow 
the  patient  to  walk  upon  the  affected  limb.  A  general  rule  may  be  laid  down 
that  at  least  six  months  must  elapse  after  all  symptoms  of  active  disease  have 
disappeared  before  the  patient  is  permitted  to  move  about  without  a  splint. 

If  the  di.sease  continues  to  progress  unfavorably  under  expectant  treatment, 
then  operation  is  indicated.  In  the  case  of  the  ankle  joint,  operative  treatment 
is  resorted  to  much  earlier  than  in  either  the  hi])  or  the  knee,  because  we  find 
that,  in  these  operations  upon  the  ankle,  an  excellent  functional  result  is  ob- 
tained in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  and  in  fact  a  very  much  better  result 
than  is  possible  under  expectant  treatment  in  cases  in  which  progressive  dis- 
ease has  brought  about  extensive  imphcation  of  the  structures  about  the  joint. 

The  operation  of  most  service  is  excision  of  the  astragalus.  This  allows  free 
access  to  the  joint  and  permits  one  to  remove  all  diseased  tissue  very  thoroughly. 
It  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  excision  of  the  joint  because  in  the  latter  case 
bony  ank}-losis  must  occur,  wliile  after  taking  out  the  astragalus  alone  a  mov- 
able joint  is  securetl  and  a  much  better  functional  result  obtained.  The  opera- 
tion is  best  performed  by  the  method  of  Kocher,  of  Berne,  which  is  as  follows: 
A  longitudinal  incision  is  made  over  the  antero-external  aspect  of  the  ankle,  be- 
ginning a  hand's  breadth  above  the  ankle  joint  on  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
fibula,  and,  after  it  has  been  continued  vertically  to  tlie  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  it 
is  curved  forward  under  the  exteinal  malleolus  and  terminated  at  the  tubercle  at 
the  base  of  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone.  The  incision  below  lies  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  extensor  muscles  and  the  branches  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve.  The 
sheaths  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  bre\'is  are  exposed  and  slit  up  to  the  upper 
angle  of  the  wound.  The  tendons  of  these  muscles  are  then  divided,  but  only 
after  two  silk  ligatures  have  first  been  passed  through  each  so  that  they  may  be 
subsequently  secured  for  suture.    The  three  portions  of  the  external  lateral  liga- 
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incut,  lire  diviiletl  close  to  where  they  are  attaclieil  to  the  external  malleolus. 
The  extensor  tendons,  along  with  the  vessels  and  nerves,  are  detached  by  the  peri- 
osteal elevator  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  joint,  and  the  astragalus  is  bared. 
The  capsule  is  scparateil  fiotn  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  tibia  as  far  as  the  inter- 
nal malleolus,  and  a  similar  separation  is  effected  posteriorly.  The  foot  is  now 
forcibly  dislocated  inward  over  the  internal  malleolus,  so  tliat  the  ujjper  articu- 
lar surface  of  the  astragalus  looks  downward  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  upward. 
If  the  external  malleolus  is  the  seat  of  disease,  it  may  be  broken  in  the  proc- 
ess, but  untk'i' such  circumstances  no  harm  is  done.  The  asti'agalus  may  now 
be  removed  after  the  capsule  of  the  astragalo-scaplioid  joint  has  been  cut 
through  and  subseciuently  raised  iVom  the  os  calcis  by  a  jjeriosteal  elevator,  and 
after  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament  has  been  divided.  The  joint  should  now 
be  carefully  inspected,  and  any  focus  of  disease  in  the  tibia  or  fibula  removed; 
the  diseased  synovial  membrane  oi-  ligament  must  be  similarly  dealt  with.  The 
peronei  tendons  are  then  sutured  after  the  foot  has  been  brought  back  into  its 
proper  position,  and  the  wound  closed  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  wound  is 
dressed,  and  the  foot,  in  a  coiTcct  jiosition,  is  then  secured  in  a  plaster  .splint. 
It  is  advisable  to  carry  the  foot  well  back  before  securing  it  in  the  plaster;  this 
will  prevent  any  tendency  of  the  malleoli  to  slip  off  the  posterior  part  of  the  os 
calcis,  and  will  also  fill  in  the  space  that  is  left  at  the  rear  of  the  scajihoid  bone. 

Excision  of  the  ankle  joint  may  be  ]ierformtd  after  the  joint  has  l)een 
exposed  in  the  manner  advocated  by  Koclier,  as  just  descrilx'd.  In  addition  to 
the  arguments  already  advanced  against  a  formal  resection,  it  should  lie  observed 
that  in  children  such  an  operation  would  necessarily  remove  the  epiphyseal 
cartilages  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  thus  interfering  with  the  growth  of  these  bones. 

Chronic  abscesses  develojjing  in  connection  Avith  ankle-joint  di.sea.se  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  are  similar  conditions  in  the  knee  and  hip. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  prevent  mixed  infection,  and,  if  the  abscess  is 
opened,  it  should  lie  curetted  and  stitched  up  without  drainage,  so  that  primary 
union  may  occui'.  A\nicre  septic  sinuses  are  discharging,  the  main  princij^le  to 
be  held  in  view  in  treatment  is  the  necessity  of  efficient  drainage:  for  this  pur- 
pose it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  astragalus. 

Amputation. — This  is  considered  only  when  the  disease  is  very  extensive 
and  when  destructive  processes  have  advanced  in  septic  cases  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  prospect  of  saving  a  useful  foot.  Syme's  amputation 
is  the  most  desirable  form  of  operation,  but  in  extensive  disease  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  obtain  sufficient  healthy  tissue  to  carry  it  out.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  necessary  to  amputate  higher  up  the  leg. 

Disease  of  the  Tarsal  Bones  Independently  of  Each  Other. — Disease  of  the 
tarsal  bones  individually  is  not  unconunon.  The  os  calcis  is  the  one  most 
frequently  affected,  then  comes  the  astragalus.  These  two  bones  afford  slightly 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  reported  cases  of  tuberculous  tarsal -bone  affec- 
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tions.  Less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  such  cases  are  those  in  which  the  remaining 
bones  of  the  tarsus  are  affected ;  of  these  the  cuboid  is  the  most  commonly  im- 
plicated, and  tlien  the  scaphoid;  lastly  the  cuneiform  bones,  which  are  least 
frequently  the  seat  of  disease. 

The  synovial  ca\'ities  are  so  extensive  between  these  bones  and  the  bases  of 
the  metatarsals,  that  disease  spreads  rapidly  and  extensively  whenever  a  joint 
cavity  becomes  invaded.  Fortunately,  the  disease  not  infrequently  comes  to 
the  surface  through  the  thin  veneer  of  compact  tissue  which  covers  the  bone, 
and  does  not  perforate  the  comparatively  thick  layer  of  articular  cartilage. 
When  the  joint  cavity  is  invaded,  it  probably,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  oc- 
curs indirectly  through  the  syno\aal  membrane,  which  may  be  the  primary 
seat  of  disease  or  may  be  affected  by  extension  from  the  bone. 

Primary  disease  of  the  astragalus  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  connection 
with  the  ankle  joint.  We  have  seen  that  the  ankle  joint  may  become  invaded 
from  such  a  focus.  Similarly,  the  subastragaloid  joint— the  calcaneo-astragaloid 
articulation — may  become  invaded  from  such  a  focus,  or  the  astragalo-scaphoiil 
joint  may  in  like  manner  become  involved. 

In  the  case  of  astragaloid  disease  the  symptoms  are  ^•ery  similar  to  those 
described  for  the  ankle  joint.  The  swelling  is,  however,  at  a  somewhat  lower 
level,  while  the  ankle  johit  itself  is  obviously  not  affected. 

The  treatment  in  astragaloid  disease  is  expectant,  along  lines  already 
described  for  the  ankle;  but  should  the  disease  continue  to  progress,  then  ex- 
cision of  the  astragalus  by  Kocher's  method  should  be  carried  out. 

Disease  in  the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint  may  be  reached  bj^  an  incision  directly 
over  the  articulation,  should  it  be  thought  wise  to  operate  for  trouble  situated 
in  that  locality. 

A  primary  focus  in  the  os  calcis  is  the  most  common  lesion  in  tuberculosis 
of  the  tarsus  ^Vhen  it  can  be  located  it  is  best  to  remove  it  by  operation. 
This  may  be  done  by  an  internal  or  an  external  incision  planned  to  reach  the 
deposit  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  The  bone  is  readily  accessible,  either  by 
an  external  or  an  internal  incision,  preferably  the  latter.  The  soft  parts  are 
separated  from  the  bone  by  a  periosteal  elevator,  and  the  focus  of  disease  re- 
moved by  the  gouge  in  the  usual  manner.  The  wound  is  closed  "wdthout  drain- 
age, and  the  foot  splinted  in  plaster  of  Paris  in  good  position. 

In  extensive  disease  of  this  bone  complete  removal  of  the  os  calcis  may  be 
called  for.  This  is  accomplished  through  an  incision  which  is  carried  hori- 
zontally around  the  foot  a  finger's  breadth  above  the  sole.  It  begins  at  the 
base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  and  passes  backward  aroimd  the  heel  and 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  bone  for  an  inch  and  a  half.  This  is  carried  through 
the  skin  and  fascia.  A  vertical  incision  in  front  of  and  parallel  to  the  tendo 
Achillis  may  be  added  on  the  outer  side.  The  soft  structures  are  separated 
from  the  bone  by  the  periosteal  elevator,  and  the  tendo  Achillis  is  di-videtl  close 
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to  the  bone.  The  bone  must  be  eleared  by  careful  dissection  so  that  im- 
portant structures,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sustentaculum  tali, 
may  not  be  damaged.  Its  various  ligamentous  connections  are  severed  and 
the  bone  is  removed.  The  wound  is  carefully  insj3ected  for  any  diseased  tissue, 
which,  if  found,  must  be  dissected  out.  The  cavity  left  is  a  large  one  and  it 
may  be  thought  advisable  to  drain  for,  say,  forty-eight  hours,  to  get  rid  of 
blood  and  serum  which  might  collect  and  interfere  with  union.  A  light  plaster- 
of-Paris  splint  should  be  applied.  This  can  be  readily  taken  off  for  the  pur- 
])08e  of  removing  the  drain,  and  a  more  substantial  plaster  splint  substituted. 

The  patient  recovers  from  such  an  operation  with  a  useful  foot.  It  is  about 
half  an  inch  shorter  than  its  fellow,  but  this  is  compensated  by  a  pad  of  felt 
or  India  rubber  in  the  sole  of  the  boot,  and  the  indi\adual  is  able  to  walk  and 
to  transmit  his  weight  through  the  foot  without  discomfort. 

The  cuboid,  scaphoid,  or  cuneiform  bones  may  be  removed  individually 
for  localized  foci  of  disease.  Such  cai3es,  if  the  operation  is  successful  in  eradi- 
cating the  disease,  recover  with  a  good  functional  result.  The  cavity  left  after 
removal  of  the  bone  is  soon  filled  with  tough  fibrous  tissue,  or  possibly  by  some 
osseous  formation,  and  the  stability  and  usefulness  of  the  foot  are  thus  main- 
tained. 

Diffuse  Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Tarsus.— Where  the  tarsal  bones  and 
the  synovial  membrane  are  extensively  involved,  amputation  is  necessary  in 
most  instances.  Where  mixed  infection  has  occurred  and  a  septic  condition 
exists,  then  here,  as  elsewhere,  efficient  drainage  must  be  securetl;  and  if  re- 
moval of  the  bone  is  necessary  to  effect  this  purpose,  then  the  bone  must 
surely  be  sacrificed.  But  where  the  course  of  the  disease  has  been  very 
chronic,  where  there  has  been  no  septic  trouble,  and  where  the  patient  is  in 
other  respects  a  healthy  subject,  the  operation  of  partial  or  complete  tarsectomy 
may  be  imder taken. 

Mikulicz's  operation  of  complete  tarsectomy  consists  in  dividing  the  bones 
of  the  foot  through  the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  or,  if  the  position  of  the 
disease  warrants  it,  the  cut  across  the  bones  of  the  foot  may  be  through  the 
distal  part  of  the  tarsus.  The  bones  of  the  leg  are  divided  immediately  above 
the  ankle  joint.  The  incLsions  are  so  devised  that  along  with  the  os  calcis  the 
skin  and  soft  structures  about  the  heel  are  removed.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
foot  is  then  brought  into  a  straight  line  with  the  leg,  and  the  sawed  surfaces  of 
the  leg  bones  secured  by  silver  wire  to  the  sawed  sui'faces  of  the  metatarsals  or 
the  remains  of  the  tarsus,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  wound  is  closed  and  the  limb 
efficiently  sphnted.  The  splinting  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  toes  are  pressed 
forward  to  form  a  right  angle  with  the  metatarsus. 

The  results  of  Mikulicz's  operation  have  not  been  eminently  satisfactory, 
and  in  most  instances  a  more  useful  member  may  be  secured  by  amputation  and 
the  use  of  an  artificial  foot. 
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When  the  chsease  is  in  front  of  tlie  niid-tarsal  joint,  partial  tarseetoniy  may 
be  performed.  Tliis  may  be  accomplished  by  two  lateral  incisions,  the  outer 
one  being  rather  dorso-lateral  in  position.  These  incisions  are  carried  down  to 
the  tarsus.  The  soft  structures  are  separated  from  the  bone  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  tarsus  is  sawed  through  across  the  neck  of  the  astragalus,  the  os  calcis 
being  divided  in  the  same  plane.  Another  transverse  saw-cut  is  made  across 
the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tarsus,  along 
with  the  bases  of  the  metatarsals,  is  removed.  All  diseased  tissue  is  dissected 
away  and  the  wound  closed  with  or  without  drainage,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  sub.sequent  oozing  which  is  anticipated  in  the  individual  case.  Wiring  is 
not  necessary,  but  the  foot  is  brought  into  good  position  and  secured  in  plaster. 
As  healing  takes  place,  the  various  structures  contract  and  shorten,  and  a  very 
good  functional  result  is  obtained,  with,  of  course,  a  greatly  shortened  foot. 

While  little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  complete  tarsectomy,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  partial  tarsectomy,  in  suitable  cases,  3nelds  a  good  result,  and,  when 
the  disease  can  be  eradicated  by  this  means,  it  is  preferable  to  amputation. 

In  the  presence  of  numerous  septic  sinuses,  with  extensive  infiltration  of  the 
soft  tissues,  Syme's  amputation  at  the  ankle  joint  is  the  better  operation. 

Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Metatarsals.— In  fifty  per  cent  of  such  cases 
the  thsease  is  situated  in  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  and  usually  at  the  base. 
When  it  can  be  located  there  it  should  be  removed  by  operation.  If  the  focus 
of  the  disease  is  in  the  base  of  the  bone,  the  incision  should  be  made  along  the 
axis  of  the  affected  metatarsal  just  external  to  the  extensor  tendon,  Begin- 
ning over  the  internal  cuneiform  bone  above,  it  should  extend  down  to 
about  the  centre  of  the  bone.  The  soft  parts  are  separated  and  the  bone  is 
severed  by  cutting-pHers.  The  ligamentous  connections  are  then  divided  and 
the  diseased  bone  removed.     The  wound  is  dressed  and  the  foot  splinted. 

The  results  after  such  an  operation  are  excellent.  Dense  fibrous  tissue  re- 
places the  bone  removed,  and  a  perfect  functional  result  is  obtained. 

Metatarsal  bones  other  than  the  first  may  \>v  similarly  treated  when  localized 
foci  of  disease  are  recognized. 

Tuberculous   Disease  of  the   Phalanges  of  the  Foot. — The  condition  of 

"spina  ventosa"  is  occasionully  met  with  in  the  foot,  especially  in  children. 
This  affects,  as  a  rule,  the  phalanges,  but  now  and  then  one  of  the  metatarsal 
bones  is  similarly  involved.  The  metatarso-phalangeal  or  the  interphalangeal 
joints  may  also  become  involved. 

These  cases  are  best  treated  by  operation.  In  children  the  bones  may  be 
cut  dowTi  upon  and  thoroughly  curetted:  or  resection  of  disea.sed  joints  may 
be  undertaken,  and  thus  the  disease  is  not  infrequently  eradicated  successfully. 
Should  this  procedure  not  prove  successful,  then  amputation  of  the  digit  or  the 
(li.seased  portion  of  the  digit  should  be  performed,  and.  in  the  adult,  amputation 
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is  advocated  as  the  better  procedure  for  the  primary  operation.  An  exception 
may  be  made  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe,  where  in  all 
cases  excision  of  the  joint  should  be  attemptetl  before  amputation  is  resorted  to, 
because  of  the  importance  of  preserving  the  great  toe  as  a  basis  of  support  in 
the  foot. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Long  Bones  of  the  Extremities.— Reference  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  the  fact  tliat  tuijerculous  disease  may  afl'ect  the  long 
bones  at  points  distant  from  the  joint  (page  579).  We  have  elsewhere  described 
the  disease  as  it  appears  in  the  long  bones  of  the  foot  and  hand.  Tlie  pathology 
of  the  condition  has  been  discussed.  A  chronic  periostitis  may  be  the  first 
manifestation  of  the  disease,  and  extensive  tlestruction  of  bone  may  result,  or 
the  disease  may  begin  in  the  medulla  of  the  bone,  contituting  a  tuberculous 
osteomyelitis.  Chronic  abscess  in  bone  most  commonly  develops  near  the 
articular  extremity:  in  such  ca.ses  the  x-ray  may  prove  a  valuable  aid  to 
diagnosis.  Fig.  254  illustrates  a  chronic  abscess  in  the  lower  end  of  the  right 
radius,  as  shown  by  this  means.  The  patient  was  fifteen  years  of  age  and 
complained  of  pain,  swelling,  and  stiffness  of  the  right  wrist :  the  s}Tnptoms  of 
trouble  had  existed  for  three  montlis.  An  operation  was  performed  and  the 
abscess  opened  after  chiselling  through  the  compact  tissue. 

The  disea.se  is  very  insidious  in  its  onset  and  runs  a  chronic  cour,se. 
Pain  and  disability  constitute  the  early  symptoms.  The  pain  is  most  trouble- 
some at  night.  Local  tenderness  is  detected  on  manipulation,  and  swelling  at 
the  seat  of  trouble  gradually  develops.  Abscess  may  form,  and,  where  mixed 
infection  occurs,  the  usual  sequence  of  events  will  be  noted,  involving  long-con- 
tinued suppuration  and  the  persistence  of  septic  sinuses. 

Treatment. — The  general  principles  of  treatment  laid  down  for  tuberculous 
arthritis  are  applicable  in  the  ca.ses  now  under  consideration.  Expectant  treat- 
ment is  to  be  advocated  in  the  early  stage  of  the  di.sease;  the  part  is  to  be  kept 
at  rest  by  suitable  splinting. 

If  progress  toward  recovery  is  not  made,  then  the  bone  must  be  laid  bare 
and  the  tuberculous  disease  removed  by  curetting  with  a  sharp  spoon.  If 
there  has  been  no  mixed  infection  the  wound  should  be  closed  without  drainage. 
If  the  wound  becomes  septic,  then  free  drainage  must  be  secured  and  the 
womid  packed  with  sterile  gauze  and  allowed  to  granulate. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  abscess  and  the  treatment  of  septic  cases  must  be 
carried  out  along  the  Hnes  already  advocated  for  such  conditions  in  connection 
with  tuberculous  arthritis. 


WOUNDS  OF  JOINTS. 

By  JOHN    CHADWICK  OLIVER,    M.D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Wounds  of  joints  may  be  conveniently  considered  as  belonging  to  two 
general  classes,  i.e.,  those  without  solution  of  continuity  of  the  skin,  and 
those  in  which  there  is  a  wound  of  the  skin  associated  with  lesions  involv- 
ing the  joint.  The  former  class  includes  sprains,  lacerations  (primary  and 
secondary),  crushes,  tearing  of  ligaments,  loosened  cartilages,  and  traumatic 
effusions.  The  second  class  embraces  gunshot,  incised,  punctured,  lacerated, 
and  crushed  wounds. 

Sprains. — Much  uncertainty  has  attached,  and  always  will  attach,  to  the 
moaning  of  the  word  "sprain."  It  is  one  of  those  indefinite  words  which  have 
been  introduced  into  medical  nomenclature  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  define 
exactly.  It  may  be  used  to  cover  many  varieties  of  injury  to  a  joint  in  which 
the  skin  is  unbroken,  or  it  may  be  reserved  for  those  slight  cases  in  which  no 
definite  lesion  can  be  demonstrated.  "The  ligaments  may  be  torn  across,  or 
wrenched  off  the  bone ;  the  muscles  may  be  lacerated ;  the  tendons  displaced 
bodily  from  their  grooves;  the  discs  of  cartilage  which  are  present  in  some 
joints  between  the  bones,  forced  out  from  their  position;  the  joint  ca\ity 
filled  mth  blood,  and  so  much  extravasated  into  the  tissues  that  the  discolor- 
ation may  reach  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee ;  in  short,  the  tissues  may  be  torn 
and  bruised  as  extensively  as  in  a  dislocation."    (Moullin:  "On  Sprains.") 

Since  it  is  very  difficult  to  define  accurately  what  a  sprain  is,  it  would 
seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  eliminate  the  word,  so  far  as  possible,  from  those  used 
in  describing  an  injury  to  a  joint.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
term  has  been  in  such  general  use,  it  can  probably  still  be  employed  for  desig- 
nating those  slight  and  trivial  injuries  in  wliich  there  exists  no  more  serious 
lesion  than  an  evanescent  interference  with  the  function  of  a  joint — a  twist 
without  evidence  of  laceration  of  ligaments  or  any  other  appreciable  lesion. 

It  may  be  laid  do^Mi  as  an  axiom  that  sprains  are  produced  either  by  a 
sudden  mo^-ement  of  a  joint  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  normal,  or  by  a  move- 
ment which  causes  the  normal  range  to  be  exceeded.  Thus,  a  force  which 
compels  a  lateral  movement  of  the  ankle  may  produce  a  sprain,  or  hyperex- 
ten.sion  or  overflexion  may  result  in  a  similar  impairment  of  function.     In 
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either  case  the  brunt  of  the  traumatism  is  l)()rne  by  the  ligamentous  structures, 
and  the  disability  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  damage  sustained  by  these 
bands  of  unyielding  tissue.  The  condition  ordinarily  designated  as  a  "sprain" 
is,  in  all  probability,  due  to  stretching  of  the  ligaments  without  any  appreciable 
tearing  or  actual  laceration  of  their  fibres.  The  author  believes  that  the  word 
"sprain"  should  be  limited  to  this  class  of  cases,  because,  if  it  be  not  so 
limited,  one  cannot,  when  one  encounters  the  term,  form  a  definite  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  injury  to  which  it  is  applied. 

There  is  a  special  predisposition  on  the  part  of  certain  people,  usually 
women,  to  the  occurrence  of  sprains,  particularly  of  the  ankle.  In  these 
individuals  there  seems  to  be  an  unusual  laxity  of  the  tissues  that  support  the 
joint,  an  increased  or  abnormal  range  of  motion,  which  permits  the  joint  to  be 
caught  off  its  guard.  Under  these  circumstances  an  apparently  tri\-ial  trauma- 
tism may  lead  to  serious  loss  of  function. 

Lacerated  Ligaments. — Should  extravasation  of  blood  occur  or  marked 
increase  in  the  range  of  motion  ensue,  one  may  be  sure  that  there  must  have 
been  some  tearing  of  the  fixation  structures  in  order  to  produce  these  results; 
and  when  this  has  occuri-ed  the  condition  should  be  designated  as  one  of  lacer- 
ated ligaments.  One  can  form  a  fairly  clear  idea  as  to  which  ligaments  are 
injured  by  noting  the  direction  of  the  force  and  the  abnormal  movements  present 
after  the  injury. 

In  many  of  the  cases  of  fractures  in  the  vicinity  of  joints — e.g.,  CoUes'  and 
Pott's — laceration  of  the  ligaments  is  a  very  important  feature  of  the  in- 
jury. These  lacerations  may  be  termed  secondary  or  complicating,  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  which  occur  without  fractures  and  are  called  primary. 

Contusions. — Contusions  of  joints  differ  from  the  preceding  in  that  the 
injury  is  the  result  of  direct  violence,  the  effects,  however,  being  very  similar. 
Contusions  vary  from  light  bruising  to  an  injury  complicated  lay  extensive 
crushing  of  the  joint  structures. 

Floating  Cartilages.— Floating  cartilages,  found  usually  in  the  knee  joint, 
maybe  the  result  of  injury;  or,  by  becoming  caught  between  two  articular 
surfaces,  they  may  be  the  cause  of  injury  to  the  joint  in  which  they  are  found. 

Hysterical  Joints. — One  must  e-s-er  remember  the  possibility  of  simulated 
and  of  hysterical  diseases  of  a  joint.  The  entire  joint  malady  may  be  of  this 
nature.  The  patient  may  develop  hysterical  symptoms  during  the  coui-se  of 
repair  of  an  injured  joint,  or  they  may  follow  in  the  wake  of  an  injury,  the 
symptoms  imperceptibly  shading  off  into  those  of  general  hysteria.  In  these 
cases  there  is  almost  always  a  degree  of  nervous  apprehension  present 
whenever  any  attempt  is  made  to  examine  an  injured  joint,  but  as  a  rule 
quiet  persistence  and  deliberate  handling  of  the  parts  will  dissipate  the  ten- 
dency to  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  that  control  the  injured  region. 
In  some  cases,  particularly  in  children,  any  attempt  at  handling  the  injured  limb 
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is  met  by  such  nervous  nuuiifestations  as  to  preclude  a  satisfactory  scrutiny. 
The  use  of  an  anaesthetic  is  frequently  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  an  intelligent 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  injury.  One  should  never  be  content  to  guess 
at  the  condition,  but  should  resort  to  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic  in  all  cases  in 
which  a  satisfactory  examination  is  otherwise  ijnpossible. 

During  the  course  of  treatment  of  an  injured  joint  one  sometimes  encounters 
a  case  in  which  the  manifestations  of  pain  are  much  more  pronounced 
than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Such  cases  should  be  very  carefully 
examined  for  o\Trlooked  fractures  or  other  severe  injuries.  Allien  these  are 
not  found,  the  unusual  pain  may  be  ascribed  to  a  neurotic  origin  and  treated 
accordingly.  The  varying  susceptibility  to  pain  in  different  individuals  must 
also  be  taken  into  account. 

It  is  a  suspicious  circumstance  when  an  in(li\idual,  who  is  receiving  pe- 
cuniary benefit  during  his  illness,  complains  of  long-continued  and  severe  pain 
in  an  injured  joint  in  which  no  adequate  e\'idence  of  lesions  of  such  a  degree  of 
severity  can  be  found.  At  the  same  time  one  must  never  permit  one's  self 
to  assume  that  the  pain  is  simulated,  but  should  make  every  efTort  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  true  and  the  false  claims. 

Neurotic  indi^'iduals  sometimes  present  ver}'  remarkable  symptoms  after 
an  apparently  tri\'ial  injury.  It  usually  happens,  however,  that  these  patients 
either  overdo  the  matter  oi'  present  a  set  of  symptoms  which  do  not  harmonize 
with  those  which  should  inunediately  follow  the  particular  injury.  The  author 
has  but  recently  had  under  his  care  a  young  girl,  nine  years  of  age,  a  liadly 
spoiled  child,  who  fell  downstairs  and  injured  her  leg.  No  improvement  in  her 
symptoms  took  place  for  iuore  than  a  year.  She  would  scream  with  pain  when 
the  leg  was  touched,  and  she  walked  with  a  very  decided  limp.  She  had  been 
most  carefully  attended,  but  no  signs  of  improvement  were  manifest.  Six 
weeks  of  isolation  in  a  hospital  with  proper  attention  to  discipline  restored 
her  to  a  normal  condition.     Many  similar  cases  occur. 

Pathology. — The  pathological  changes  which  take  place  in  a  sjtrain  are 
problematical,  because  the  injury  is  not  susceptible  of  either  operative  or  [lost- 
mortem  demonstration.  No  doubt,  the  brunt  of  the  injury  falls  uijon  the 
ligaments,  these  structures  being  either  overstretched  or  their  fibres  but  slightly 
torn.     In  some  cases  the  joint  surfaces  may  also  be  bruised. 

Symptomatology.— Sometimes  a  sprain  produces  practically  the  same  set 
of  symptoms  as  a  fracture,  especially  when  the  latter  is  near  a  joint.  The  most 
characteristic  symjjtom  is  sudden  pain,  this  manifestation  almost  invariably 
accompanying  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  In  a  simple  ^^Tench  of  a  joint  the 
pain  is  usually  too  insignificant  to  attract  the  patient's  continued  atten- 
tion or  cause  him  to  seek  medical  advice.  In  a  fracture,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  pain  is,  in  most  cases,  sufficiently  severe  to  lead  the  patient  to  suspect  a 
.severe  injury,  and  he  is  therefore  likely  to  demand  inuuediate  medical  attention. 
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In  sprain  one  almost  always  finds  that  the  initial  pain  is  associated  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  modification  of  the  function  of  the  involved  joint,  this 
change  being  due  to  the  distress  caused  by  attempts  to  use  it.  In  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  the  patient  is  surprised  to  find  that  passive  movements 
of  the  joint  are  not  painful  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

Pressure  upon  the  joint  elicits  pain.  The  tenderness  is  more  appai-ent  at 
certain  injured  points  than  at  others,  and  manipulation  of  the  joint  is 
accompanied  by  pain  which  is  general  and  special  at  the  seat  of  greatest 
injury. 

Swelling  of  the  parts  covering  tlie  superficial  joints  is  almost  always  mani- 
fest, but  deep-seated  joints,  such  as  the  shoulder  and  hip,  may  never  show  any 
appreciable  puffiness.  The  amount  of  swelling  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
severity  of  the  sprain. 

Ecchymoses  of  greater  or  less  extent  indicate  that  blood-vessels  have  been 
lacerated.  As  a  rule,  a  day  or  two  will  elapse  before  the  blood  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, the  length  of  time  depending  on  the  depth  of  the  seat  of  injury  and 
the  direction  of  the  muscular  jjlanes.  The  hemorrhagic  discoloration  should 
lead  one  to  a  more  careful  search  for  a  fracture,  especially  when  this  disfig- 
urement is  at  some  distance  from  the  seat  of  injury. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  symptoms  develop  varies  with  the  severity  of 
the  original  injury,  and  is  influenced  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  the  method 
of  treatment  employed.  The  natural  course  of  the  disturbance  is  that  of  increas- 
ing swelling  and  diminishing  usefulness  of  the  joint  for  one  or  two  days.  The 
patient  usually  complains  of  more  pain  and  stiffness  the  day  after  the  injury, 
and  sometimes  the  disability  remains  for  an  indefinite  period;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  swelling  begins  to  subside,  the  pain  to  diminish,  and  the  functional  power 
to  improve  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  and,  by  the  end  of  a  week,  the 
joint  is  capable  of  resunung  its  full  function.  In  some  cases  the  joint  remains 
impaired  for  a  much  longer  period;  and  in  a  few  the  injury  seems  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  or  less  permanent  disability. 

Diagnosis. — The  history  of  the  case,  combined  with  the  usual  symptoms 
of  pain,  tenderness,  swelling,  and  impaired  function,  will,  as  a  rule,  be  sufficient 
to  make  the  diagnosis  clear.  If,  however,  any  doubt  exists,  an  x-ray  examina- 
tion should  be  made,  if  practicable.  Indeed,  this  may  be  done  as  a  regular 
procedure  in  all  cases  of  injury  to  a  joint.  A  negative  radiogram  is  the  best 
possible  confirmation  of  a  correct  diagnosis. 

A  study  of  cases  of  supposed  sprains  by  means  of  the  Roentgen  ray  demon- 
strates the  fact  that  fractures  of  the  bones  are  much  more  common  than  they 
were  formerly  thought  to  be.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  subject  cases  of  sprains 
to  an  examination  with  the  x-ray  in  order  to  exclude  fractures.  A  recent  case 
of  "sprain"  of  the  ^\Tist  revealed,  in  a  skiagram,  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of 
the   radius  without   any  displacement  whatever.     Because  of  the  absence    of 
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the  cardinal  symptoms  of  fracture  the  case  passed  through  the  hands  of  sev- 
eral physicians,  each  of  whom  diagnosed  a  sprain. 

Complications. — As  a  rule,  complications,  other  than  an  occasional  slow  re- 
turn of  the  normal  function,  do  not  occur.  The  joint  may  remain  tender  and 
abnormally  sensitive  to  injuries  for  a  long  time.  Pain  before  and  during  rainy 
weather  may  persist  for  years.  If  the  joint  should  remain  permanently  enlarged, 
the  persistence  of  such  enlargement  is  suggestive  of  an  overlooked  fracture  or 
of  an  unusually  severe  injury.  A  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis  may  be  instru- 
mental in  producing  a  permanent  enlargement  and  prolonged  incapacity. 

Observation  seems  to  have  demonstrated  the  probable  association  between 
.apparently  trivial  injuries  to  joints  and  the  subsequent  development  of  tuber- 
culous lesions  in  the  injured  articulations.  (See  Vol.  II,  p.  75.)  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  occurs  only  in  those  who  already  are  predisposed  to  tuberculous 
manifestations,  because  sprains  are  such  common  accidents  that,  were  there 
any  direct  relationship,  joint  tuberculosis  would  be  far  more  frequent  than 
it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  seeming 
association  is  that  the  sprain  or  injury  causes  an  effusion  into  a  joint, 
and  that  the  slowing  of  the  circulation,  coincident  with  the  reparative 
inflammation,  offers  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  tubercle  bacilli  to 
locate  and  thrive.  Once  established,  the  organisms  are  given  every 
chance  to  assume  the  offensive  against  the  tissues  of  the  joint,  particu- 
larly the  synovial  membrane,  which  is  probably,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the 
first  structure  affected.  The  role  of  trauma  in  joint  tuberculosis  receives 
much  support  from  the  well-known  fact  that  injuries  to  joints  which  were 
once  the  seat  of  the  disease,  but  in  which  the  process  had  become  quiescent, 
are  very  likely  to  produce  a  recrudescence  of  the  disease.  Injury  seems  to 
exercise  an  influence  in  causing  tuberculosis  to  locate  in  a  joint  which  other- 
wise would  entirely  escape  the  disease. 

Sequelcc. — Ankylosis,  true  or  false,  may  follow  a  sprain.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  the  injury  is  severe  and  when  prolonged  rest  of  the  joint  is 
prescribed  as  a  part  of  the  treatment.  Fibrous  ankylosis,  of  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, is  not  at  all  unconmion  in  the  cases  in  which  there  has  been  marked 
synovitis  following  the  injury.  Children  not  infrequently  exhibit  a  fear  of 
movement  of  the  joint,  and  this  fear  may  persist  so  long  as  to  give  rise  to  more 
or  less  ankylosis  and  also  to  contraction  of  the  muscles  which  move  the 
articulation. 

There  may  be,  on  the  part  of  the  synoA-ial  membrane,  an  inflammatory 
action  which  will  lead  to  such  an  increase  of  synovial  fluid  as  to  cause  disten- 
tion of  the  joint.  This  serous  fluid  may  be  absorbed  and  a  dry  s5Tiovitis 
follow,  or  the  effusion  may  persist  and  a  chronic  hydrops  articuli  result. 

There  is  a  very  annoying  class  of  cases  in  which,  after  a  comparatively 
simple  injury,  marked  and  progressive  stiffness  of  the  joint  occurs.     Although 
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many  of  these  cases  are  those  in  wliich  too  prolonged  iniinobilization  has  been 
practised,  there  are  some  in  which  this  unfortunate  de\'eiopment  occurs  quite 
independently  of  any  treatment  directed  to  the  fixation  of  the  joint.  Some 
authors  have  ascribed  this  tendency  to  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis,  and 
peo])lc  with  such  a  tendency  are  undoubtedly  more  prone  to  an  articular  inflam- 
mation which  may  tend  to  impair  the  mobility  of  the  joint ;  but  one  meets  with 
an  occasional  case  in  which  no  such  tendency  is  demonstrable,  and  yet  a  strong 
predisposition  to  fibrous  ankylosis  is  apparent.  The  accompanying  inflamma- 
tion is  of  a  low  grade,  and  adhesions  are  apt  to  form,  or  the  trouble  may  seem 
to  be  located  in  the  muscles  or  tendons  which  move  the  articulation. 

Such  cases  may  require,  upon  repeated  occasions,  the  employment  of  a 
general  anaesthetic  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  the  ankylosed  joint  to  forced 
movements.  As  a  rule,  the  persistent  employment  of  such  movements,  of 
massage,  and  of  applications  of  hot  air  will  result  in  useful,  movable  joints. 
Fixation  will  almost  certainly  lead  to  permanent  loss  of  function  in  these  cases. 

General  Principles  of  Treatment. — The  special  methods  of  treatment  will 
best  be  dealt  with  when  the  wounds  of  individual  joints  are  considered, 
but  there  are  certain  underlying  principles  which  are  applicable  to  all  cases 
of  sprains. 

Heat  or  Cold. — The  application  of  warmth,  dry  or  moist,  is  almost  always 
grateful  to  the  patient  and  seems  to  "take  the  soreness  out"  better  than  cold 
does.  Some  persons  derive  more  comfort  from  an  ice  cap  than  they  do  from 
heat,  but  the  rule  is  that  applications  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  are  to  be  preferred. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  good  effects  of  either  heat  or  cold  these  agents  must 
be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  most  pronounced  effect  upon  the 
injured  j^art.  They  are  used  with  the  twofold  idea  of  checking  effusion  or 
hemorrhage,  or  laoth,  and  of  iircA'cnting  an  undue  inflammatory  reaction. 
Wlien  heat  is  used,  the  injured  joint  should  be  innnersed  in  water  at  as  high  a 
temperature  as  can  well  be  borne,  and  kept  there  for  a  considerable  time,  ad- 
ditional hot  water  being  added  at  intervals  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  a  suffi- 
ciently high  temperature.  The  use  of  a  thermometer  in  the  water  will  enable 
one  accurately  to  maintain  the  desired  temperature.  When  the  sprained 
part  is  removed  from  the  hot  bath  it  should  be  bandaged,  preferably  with  a 
flannel  bandage,  to  put  the  parts  at  rest  and  to  cause  an  even  elastic  pressure 
upon  the  joint.  This  method  affords  the  patient  great  comfort  and  at  the  same 
time  prevents  undue  effusion.  An  elastic  bandage  answers  the  same  purpose 
in  even  a  more  satisfactory  manner. 

Cold  is  most  conveniently  applied  by  means  of  an  ice  cap.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  by  appl3nng  a  bandage  and  then  surrounding  the  joint  with  ice 
caps  which  nowhere  come  in  contact  with  the  skin.  Damage  may  be  done 
the  soft  parts  by  permitting  ice  caps  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  skin; 
slougliing,  for  example,  of  the  turgid,  swollen,  or  otherwise  de\italized  tissues 
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may  follow,  and  serious  comijlications  may  be  caused.  In  the  absence  of  ice 
caps,  continuous  cold  may  be  obtained  by  using  cold  water  by  means  of  cloths 
or,  better  still,  by  its  continuous  di.scharge  through  a  rubber  tube  coiled  around 
the  joint.     To  intensify  the  cold,  cracked  ice  may  be  added  to  the  water. 

The  sprained  joint  should  be  elevated  whenever  possible. 

Massage.— The  natural  impulse  of  an  indi\'idual  is  to  sti-oke  or  rub  the 
injured  joint,  and  this  inclination  gives  us  a  hint  as  to  the  \alue  of  massage. 
This  remedy  has  been  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  when  applied  to  the 
more  superficial  joints — those  which  may  most  easily  be  tlnis  treated.  The 
deeper  joints  are  also  benefited  by  massage,  but  not  to  the  same  degree  as 
those  which  are  more  readily  accessible  to  the  treatment.  Massage  must  be 
regarded  as  possessing  much  virtue  in  the  treatment  of  this  disorder.  It  should 
be  applied  first  to  the  nmscles  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  joint,  and  later  to  the 
injured  articulation  itself.  It  is  of  material  assistance  in  remo\'ing  the  effusion 
from  a  joint  and  the  exudation  from  the  overlying  and  contiguous  tissues. 

Fixation  or  Immol)ilization. — This  method  of  treatment  is  indicated  in  the 
class  of  cases  in  which  abnormal  mobility  of  the  joint  is  present,  because  un- 
due movements  are  indicati\-e  of  rupture  or  stretching  of  the  ligaments  or 
tendons.  The  proper  healing  of  these  structures  is  favored  b}'  immobilization. 
In  the  cases  in  which  abnormal  movements  are  not  present,  fixation  may  do 
much  harm  by  inducing  a  stiffness  (ankylosis)  of  the  joint  which  may  persist  for 
an  indefinite  time.  Hence  fixation  should  be  employed  only  in  those  cases  in 
which  special  indications  for  its  use  are  apparent.  As  a  general  rule,  early 
movement  is  preferable  to  prolonged  immobilization. 

Active  and  Passive  Movements. — The  best  rule  in  slight  cases  is  to  ap[)ly 
the  dressings  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  of  the  normal  range  of  movement, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  abnormal  or  extreme  move- 
ment. In  the  knee,  for  instance,  when  advisable,  apply  lateral  splints  to  prevent 
lateral  movement  of  the  joint,  and  yet  they  should  not  be  applied  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  interfere  with  the  normal  flexion  and  extension.  In  severe  injuries 
passive  movements  should  be  instituted  early  in  order  to  i)revent  adhesions 
from  forming.  Active  movements  should  be  begun  just  so  soon  as  the  swelling 
and  pain  will  permit  of  this  use  of  the  joint.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  in- 
stances active  movements  are  interdicted  for  too  long  a  period,  and  that  par- 
tially disabled  joints  result  from  this  too  conservative  plan. 

Pressure. — This  is  of  more  value  than  any  other  single  method  of  treatment 
for  sprains,  but  its  efficiency  depends  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
indications  are  met.  In  order  to  secure  pressure  upon  the  proper  i:)arts  by 
bandages,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  exerting  pi'cssure  upon  the 
bony  prominences,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  joint  itself.  In  oidcr  to  prevent 
effusion,  the  bandage  must  be  so  applied  as  to  fit  .snugly  to  the  circumarticular 
region.      This  is  best  accomplished  by  surrounding  the  parts  "with  cotton  or 
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other  elastic  substances  and  then  applying,  over  all,  the  bandage  finuly  and 
smoothly.  A  properly  fitting  bandage  will,  not  infrequently,  prove  of  great  bene- 
fit in  twenty-four  hours.  Its  use  following  the  application  of  heat  or  cold  may 
seemingly  produce  marvellous  results  within  a  short  space  of  time.  The  elas- 
tic-webbed bandage  possesses  advantages  over  those  composed  of  other  ma- 
terials because  with  it  one  may  be  assured  of  continuous,  even  pressure.  Great 
caution,  however,  should  be  exercised  in  its  apphcation,  otherwise  a  too 
severe  pressure  may  be  made,  as  the  elastic  bandage,  especially,  is  continuously 
operative. 

Counter-irritants. — Tincture  of  iodine  has  long  held  a  high  place  in  the 
esteem  of  physicians  for  the  treatment  of  sprained  joints,  particularly  in  those 
cases  which  recover  slowly.  It  is  commonly  applied  quite  widely  over  the  area  of 
the  joint,  and  its  use  is  repeated  each  day  until  the  tissues  begin  to  show  signs 
of  superficial  irritation.  This  remedy  does  seem  in  some  cases  to  hurry  along 
the  absorption  of  the  effusion  and  thus  aids  in  the  restoration  of  the  joint. 
In  any  event,  however,  the  charm  of  its  action  in  other  respects  often  exercises 
a  healthful  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  patient — a  desideratum  not  always  to 
be  neglected.  Compound  iodine  ointment  faithfully  applied  is  a  better  thera- 
peutic agent  in  many  respects  than  is  the  tincture  of  iodine. 

Blisters  over  the  joint  are  of  value  in  the  cases  which  progress  slowly  and 
are  accompanied  by  persistent,  localized  pain.  The  blister  should,  if  possible, 
be  applied  over  the  painful  spot.  In  some  peculiarly  i^ersistent  cases  a  ring  of 
blistering  may  be  made  to  encircle  the  joint.  Vesication  should  not  be  re- 
sorted to  in  cases  in  which  subsequent  operative  procedures  are  contemplated, 
because  of  the  danger  of  infection  from  the  blistered  surface. 

Flicking  of  the  skin  over  an  injured  joint  with  the  white-hot  point  of  the  ther- 
mo-cautery  has  been  advised  and  practised.  The  point  simply  touches  the 
skin  in  a  glancing  manner,  the  contact  being  for  so  short  a  time  as  to  insure 
against  a  burn  of  any  moment.  The  moral  effect  of  this  application  is  usually 
good;  hence  it  is  of  particular  value  in  those  cases  in  which  there  may  be  a 
lurking  suspicion  of  hysteria.  It  does,  however,  have  a  positive  value  in  reliev- 
ing pain. 

Ichthyol,  oil  of  eucalyi)tus,  oil  of  wintergreen,  and  other  volatile  substances 
have  obtained  more  or  less  favor  in  the  treatment  of  these  joint  affections. 
They  are  of  doubtful  utility  in  traumatic  cases. 

Liniments. — Two  or  three  decades  ago  much  of  the  treatment  of  sprains 
consisted  in  the  use  of  some  variety  of  liniment.  The  main  value  of  these  prep- 
arations probably  consists  in  the  thorough  rubbing  administered  to  the  parts, 
and  to  this  extent,  like  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  they  are 
useful  as  adjuncts  in  the  treatment  of  these  affections. 

The  researches  of  Hilton  seem  to  lend  some  color  to  the  belief  in  the  possi- 
bility of  affecting  the  deeper  parts  through  the  medium  of  the  superficial  nerve 
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supply.  It  might  be  well,  before  discarding  counter-irritants,  to  make  a  thor- 
ough, scientific  investigation  of  their  reputed  value. 

Incision,  removal  of  blood,  and  drainage  of  the  joint  have  been  recommended 
by  O'Conor  in  the  treatment  of  large  and  persistent  bloody  effusions.* 

His  reason  for  this  active  intervention  is  "  that  the  liquid  portion  probably 
may  be  absorbed,  but  we  also  know  that  clots  favor  the  formation  of  adhe- 
sions and  possibly  movable  bodies,  and  thus  the  future  utility  of  the  hmb  runs 
a  risk  of  being  permanently  impaired."  The  advantages  afforded  by  an 
incision  are  believed  by  him  to  be  these:  The  incision  affords  an  opportunity 
of  remov-ing  thoroughly  all  blood  and  clots;  it  opens  the  way  for  a  digital  ex- 
amination; it  renders  possible  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage  by  packing  the  joint 
cavity  with  gauze;  it  affords  I'est  to  the  injured  synovial  membrane  by  estab- 
lishing good  and  continuing  drainage;  and,  finally,  it  gives  the  overstretched 
ligaments  an  opportunity  of  promptly  and  permanently  contracting  to  their 
normal  state.  O'Conor  also  advises  that,  in  every  simple  case  of  traumatic 
synovitis  in  which  there  is  an  exces.sive  quantity  of  fluid  exudation,  the  joint 
should  be  opened  whenever,  after  the  lapse  of  three  weeks  of  expectant  treat- 
ment, there  is  no  evidence  that  this  mass  of  fluid  is  undergoing  spontaneous 
absorption.  He  believes  that,  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan  of  procedm-e,  per- 
manent thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane  will  often  be  prevented  and  the 
patients  themselves  saved  from  the  misfortune  of  having  a  weak  knee  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

This  treatment  seems  somewhat  heroic,  but  is  often  justifiable  if  aseptic 
precautions  can  be  carefully  carried  out.  The  blood  and  synoN'ial  fluid  in  the 
joint  afford  such  good  culture  media  that  the  success  of  the  operation  is 
probable  only  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  efficient  in  aseptic  technique.  Infec- 
tion of  this  joint  is  a  more  serious  matter  than  the  results  of  non-interference. 
This  method  of  treatment,  though  rational  and  safe  under  proper  circumstances, 
must  be  resorted  to  with  great  caution  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Treatment  of  Hysterical  Joints. — In  order  successfully  to  treat  cases  of  this 
sort  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  they  be  isolated  from  sympathizing,  sohcitous 
relatives  and  friends.  The  patient  may  be  taken  to  a  hospital  and  subjected 
to  the  full  regime  embraced  in  the  "rest  cure"  so  admirably  described  by 
Weir  Mitchell.  The  full  course  of  treatment  is  advisable  in  this  instance  be- 
cause the  existence  of  this  peculiar  joint  trouble  should  be  taken  to  indicate  a 
general  mental  condition  which  also  requires  treatment. 

When  the  condition  is  one  of  pure  simulation  the  detection  of  the  sham 
usually  leads  to  a  rapid,  if  not  instantaneous,  disappearance  of  symptoms. 
Should  the  patient  persist  in  the  pretence,  the  physician  will  do  well  to 
consider  again  each  detail  of  the  case,  so  as  to  be  certain  that  he  is  not  mis- 
taken in  his  opinion.  An  anaesthetic  should  be  given  and  pushed  to  the  point 
*Johii  O'Conor,  M.D. :  Annals  of  Surgery,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  020. 
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of  complete  muscular  relaxation;  and  if,  with  the  muscles  thus  relaxed,  the 
joint  movements  i)i-o\-e  to  be  free  and  unhampered,  he  can  then  feel  certain 
that  his  judgment  is  correct.  He  may  receive  further  confirmation  of  his 
opinion  by  noting  the  fact  that  the  rigidity  begins  to  return  only  after  the 
patient  has  regained  consciousness  sufficiently  to  be  capable  of  designing  acts. 
An  inflamed  joint  begins  to  become  rigid  so  soon  as  the  patient  is  sufficiently 
conscious  to  experience  pain. 

Having  arrived  at  a  certain  diagnosis  one  can  usually  jjcrsuade  the  patient 
to  abandon  the  deception,  unless  his  seeming  infirmit}'  is  the  principal  asset 
in  his  business  of  begging  or  defrauding  the  public. 


WOUNDS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  JOINTS. 

The  joints  most  frequently  sprained  are  the  ankle,  the  wi-ist,  the  knee,  the 
back,  the  hip,  the  shoulder,  the  elbow,  and  the  fingers.  We  will  consider  them, 
however,  in  their  natural  order,  from  above  downward. 

The  Back  .\nd  the  Neck. 
Sprains  and  Concisions  of  the  Back  and  the  Neck. 

The  complicated  construction  of  the  spinal  colunm  leads  one  to  believe 
that  the  joints  of  this  osseous  pillar  may  be  the  recipients  of  trauma  sufficiently 
often  to  render  sprains  and  contusions  cjuite  common,  but  experience  seems  to 
jirove  that  these  joints  are  but  seldom  the  seat  of  injuries  such  as  we  are  con- 
sidering. It  is  perhaps  a  general  custom  for  physicians  to  place  too  much 
stress  upon  the  presence  of  symptoms  indicative  of  injur}'  to  the  spinal 
cord.  One  is  prone  to  regard  the  cases  in  which  there  are  no  nervous  symp- 
toms as  being  trivial  in  their  nature  and  not  serious  as  to  prognosis.  There  is, 
however,  a  large  class  of  patients  who  present  persistent  and  distressing  symp- 
toms after  injuries  to  the  back  and  neck,  and  the  only  plausible  explanation 
is  that  either  the  spinal  articulations  have  been  injured,  or  that  the  muscular 
layers  of  the  back  have  been  so  involved  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  per- 
forming their  functions  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  nuiscles  are  at  fault  in  a  majority  of  these  cases,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  joints  of  the  spine  are  occasionally  involved. 
The  application  of  great  force  to  this  region  will,  as  elsewhere,  produce  a  fract- 
ure or  dislocation ;    but  a  lesser  force  may  produce  a  sprain  or  contusion. 

The  fact  that  the  cer\'ical  and  lumbar  portions  of  the  spinal  column  are 
unsupported  by  adjoining  bones  renders  them  more  subject  to  sprains  and  con- 
tusions. 
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Treatment.— Rest,  during  the  acute  stage,  may  be  associated  with  fi.xation 
by  means  of  bands  of  adhesive  plaster.  When  the  more  acute  symi)toms 
begin  to  subside,  massage  and  active  movements  are  indicated. 

Prognosis.— Such  cases  usually  terminate  in  an  early  and  complete  re- 
covery, but  a  few  will  improve  slowly,  or  a  chronic  disability  may  result. 
The  so-called  "railway  spine"  is  an  example  which  is  familiar  to  most  surgeons. 

Wounds  of  the  joints  of  the  back  and  neck  are  unusual  except  those  due 
to  bullets;  and  in  these  cases  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes  are  Hkely 
to  be  injured.   (See  the  article  on  "Gunshot  Wounds"  in  Vol.  II.) 

The  Shoulder. 
Sprains  and  Contusions  of  the  Shoulder  Joint. 

Sprains  and  contusions  of  this  joint  usually  occasion  but  transient  dis- 
ability. Because  of  the  deep  situation  of  the  joint  and  the  ample  protection 
afforded  by  the  large  muscular  masses  surrounding  it  the  major  part  of  the  effects 
of  contusions  is  experienced  by  the  overlying  structures.  Sprains  are  un- 
usual because  of  the  very  free  range  of  movement  normally  present.  Wlien 
they  do  occur  they  are  generally  the  result  of  a  force  w-hich  tends  to  drag 
the  head  of  the  humerus  away  from  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  thus  put  the  liga- 
ments upon  the  stretch.  This  violent  dragging  upon  the  upper  extremity  does 
sometimes  take  place  when  the  hand  or  arm  is  caught  in  moving  machinery 
or  in  other  accidents  in  which  the  weight  of  the  Ijody  is  opposed  to  a  force 
tending  to  drag  the  arm  away  from  the  body.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  majority  of  these  cases  are  to  be  regarded  as  momentary,  incomplete 
dislocations. 

Symptoms. — It  will  sometimes  happen  that  severe  contusions  of  the  shoulder 
are  followed  by  symptoms  referable  to  bruising  or  tearing  of  some  of  the  nerves 
in  the  \icinity  of  the  articulation.  The  circumflex  nerve,  in  particular,  may 
be  temporarily  or  even  permanently  injured  and  incapacitated.  The  resulting 
disability  is  sometimes  wrongfully  attributed  to  intra-articular  conditions. 

As  the  most  marked  symptom  of  injury  to  the  circumflex  ner-\-e  may  be 
mentioned  a  deltoid  paralysis ;  patients  who  are  thus  affected  are  unable  to  lift 
the  arm  from  the  side.  In  the  course  of  time  atrophy  of  the  deltoid  appears. 
The  resulting  picture  is  not  infrequently  mistaken,  at  first  glance,  for  a  disloca- 
tion. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  a  sprain  or  contusion  must  V)e  })ased  largely 
upon  the  history  of  the  case,  the  painful  mo\-ements,  and  the  greater  or  less 
disability  of  the  joint.  Examination  with  the  .r-ray  will  prevent  many  errors 
of  diagnosis. 

Treatment  and  Prognosis.— The  treatment  does  not  differ  in  any  essential 
particular  from  that  given  above. 
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The  prognosis  is  usually  good.  The  joint  resumes  its  normal  function 
within  a  reasonable  time.  The  outlook  is  not  so  favorable  when  there  is 
injury  to  some  nerve  trunk.  Statistics  seem  to  indicate  that  a  permanent 
paralysis  remains  in  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Penetrating  Wounds  of  llie  Shoulder  Joint. 

Woimds  of  the  shoulder  joint  include  gunshot,  incised,  punctured,  ma- 
chinery, and  railroad  traumatisms. 

In  gunshot  wounds  the  greater  part  of  the  injur}'  is  inflicted  upon  the  bony 
structures,  particularly  upon  the  head  of  the  humerus.  Fissures  or  fractures 
may  extend  from  the  extra-articular  structures  into  the  joint.  The  joint 
cavity  may  be  opened  by  the  bullet  or  by  osseous  fragments.  Coincident 
injury  to  important  vessels  or  nerves  may  occur  and  add  greatly  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  outlook. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  quite  easy  when  the  track  of  the  bullet  leads 
directly  into  the  joint,  but,  when  the  involvement  of  the  joint  is  secondary  to 
a  primary  injury  of  the  adjacent  parts,  one  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  existence 
of  an  intra-articular  involvement,  because  there  may  be  no  escape  of  synovial 
fluid  in  appreciable  quantity. 

Complications. — The  complications  are  those  which  arise  from  injury  to 
the  adjacent  parts.  The  structures  in  the  axilla  are  sometimes  injured,  and 
these  injuries  often  overshadow  the  articular  injurj'. 

Treatment. — The  immediate  proper  care  of  the  wound  is  of  great  im- 
portance. The  course  of  the.se  cases  is  largely  influenced  by  the  immediate 
resort  to  proper  aseptic  measures.  It  is  best  to  avoid  every  possible 
manipulation  (probing,  etc.)  which  may  lead  to  the  carrying  of  infection  into 
the  wound.  The  wounds  of  entrance  and  exit  should  be  covered  with  aseptic 
or  antiseptic  gauze  until  it  is  possible  to  clean  and  sterilize  the  surround- 
ing parts  (the  proper  method  of  doing  this  has  been  described  elsewhere  in 
this  article).  In  the  absence  of  active  symptoms  the  wounds  should  be  left 
alone,  and  healing  will  then,  in  many  cases,  proceed  smoothly  and  rapidly. 

Wlien  infection  occurs  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  the  joint  freely  and  provide 
for  free  drainage.  Loose  fragments  of  bone  must  be  removed.  In  some  cases 
excision  of  bone  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  is  urgently  denaanded.  Formal 
excision  may  be  necessary,  but  it  is  advisable  to  confine  one's  interference 
to  the  removal  of  those  bony  parts  which  must  necessarily  perish.  In  other 
respects  treat  the  injury  according  to  the  general  rules  laid  down  for 
the  treatment  of  wounds  of  joints.  Primary  amputation  for  gunshot  or  other 
wounds  of  the  shoulder  joint  is  never  advisable  unless  the  injury  to  the  main 
blood-vessels  is  such  as  to  render  gangrene  of  the  member  inevitable.  Second- 
ary amputation  may  become  necessary  in  patients  in  whom  an  unusually  severe 
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degree  of  infection  develops.  With  the  increasing  care  wliich  is  exercised  at 
the  present  time  in  the  early  treatment  of  wounds  it  is  probable  that  amputa- 
tion will  be  resorted  to  but  seldom. 

Any  other  wound — punctured  or  incised — which  penetrates  the  joint  must 
also  be  regarded  as  a  serious  injury, — one  that  requires  prompt  and  intelligent 
treatment.  Early  treatment  may  prevent  infection  and  thus  reduce  the  dangers 
to  a  minimum.  Should  infection  occur,  one  must,  by  following  well-knowi 
rules,  seek  to  limit  its  baneful  effects.  Free  incision  and  good  drainage  accon> 
plish  much  in  limiting  the  amount  of  destruction. 

The  Elbow  .Ioixt. 
Sprains  of  the  Elhow  Joint. 

Sprains  may  affect  either  the  elbow  joint  proper  (articulation  of  ulna  and 
humerus),  or  the  radio-humeral  joint  alone  may  be  involved.  Wien  the  viino- 
humeral  joint  is  affected,  which  occurs  hut  rarely,  the  pain  is  produced  by  the 
movements  of  flexion  and  extension.  Pain  upon  pronation  and  supination 
calls  attention  to  the  radio-humeral  junction  and  the  upper  radio-ulnar 
articulation.  These  injmies  are  usually  produced  by  an  over-energetic  use 
of  the  arm  in  the  direction  of  its  normal  movement.  Excessive  pronation  or 
supination,  particularly  if  accomplished  by  a  quick  movement,  may  lead  to 
sudden  disability,  with  the  subsequent  manifestations  of  a  sprain.  As  a  rule, 
the  effusion  is  not  marked  in  the  region  of  the  radio-humeral  joint.  When  the 
hurnero-ulnar  joint  is  affected  the  effusion  is  located  upon  either  side  of  the 
olecranon.  The  joint  is  held  in  a  flexed  position  when  effusion  is  present,  be- 
cause the  capacity  of  the  joint  is  greater  in  that  position.  Involuntary  contrac- 
tion of  the  biceps  is  a  very  early  symptom  of  inflammation  of  the  elbow  joint. 

The  sym.ptoms  are  those  referred  to  above  in  connection  with  other  joints. 
The  diagnosis  is  made  by  the  combination  of  symptoms  characteristic  of  this 
condition. 

The  prognosis  is  good,  as  a  rule. 

Tlie  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  previously  outlined,  except  as  modified 
to  suit  this  particular  joint. 

Penetmling  Woumh  of  the  FAbow  Joint. 

Wounds  are  more  often  of  the  lacerated  than  of  the  incised  variety.  Treat- 
ment must  vary  according  to  whether  amputation  is  imperative  or  not.  Partial 
or  complete  excision  of  the  joint  may  be  advisable  when  the  injury  to  the  soft 
parts  is  not  extensive,  and  the  bony  parts  are  not  involved  except  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  articulation.  The  question  between  amputation  and 
excision  must  be  decided  according  to  the  general  jirinciples  which  govern  the 
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ix'ri'dnnaiice  <if  these  operations.  (Sec  articles  on  "Ain]jiitations"  and  "Exci- 
sions "  in  ^'ol.  R'.) 

When  it  is  possible  to  save  the  nienil)er,  place  the  limb  in  a  right-angled 
position  so  that  the  greatest  range  of  usefulness  may  be  obtained  in  case  ankylosis 
occurs. 

Acute  sup[)urative  arthritis  is  to  be  treated  by  free  incisions  on  either  side 
of  the  olecranon.  Free  drainage  must  be  provided  and  all  burrowing  of  ]jus 
must  be  followed  up  by  incisions  and  drainage. 

The  Wrist. 
Sprains  of  the  IVrist. 

Sprains  of  the  wrist  are  most  conmionly  produced  l)y  falls  upon  the  out- 
stretched hand,  producing  hj'perextension ;  or  the  hand  may  be  "doubled 
under"  and  a  sprain  result  from  forced  flexion.  Instead  of  a  rupture  or  over- 
stretching of  the  ligaments  taking  place,  a  Colles'  fracture  may  result.  Forced 
pronation  or  supination  and  too  great  radial  or  ulnar  adduction  may  produce 
sjjiains  of  the  wrist  joint  and  of  contiguous  tendons.  Exaggerated  rotary 
movements  are  more  likely  to  cause  trouble  in  the  radio-humeral  articulation, 
but  they  may  affect  the  radio-carpal  joint. 

AVhen  the  sprain  is  produced  by  hyperextension,  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
Hexor  tendons  have  lieen  injured  will  usually  be  afforded  l\y  the  pain  cau.sed 
by  flexing  the  fingers,  and  also  by  the  effusion  which  is  present  in  the  tendon 
sheaths.  Tearing  of  the  trans\-erse  ligament  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  usually 
accompanies  a  sprain  from  hyperextension. 

Symptoms. — Many  of  the  symptoms  and  much  of  the  disability  in  sprains 
of  the  vn-'ist  are  due  to  the  involvement  of  structures  which  are  entirely  extra- 
articular—  such,  for  example,  as  the  tendons  or  tendon  sheaths.  In  many  of 
the  cases  pain  upon  movement  is  dependent  upon  injury  to  the  tendon  sheaths, 
followed  by  an  inflammatory  process  which  interferes  with  the  free  movements 
of  the  tendons.  One  can  fi'eciuently  feel  that  the  tendons  and  their  sheaths 
seem  to  be  enveloped  by  an  effusion  which  surrounds  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  suggest  their  having  been  embedded  in  a  mass  of  inflammatoi'v  material 
that  has  "set."  The  decrease  of  the  primary  swelling  renders  the  condition 
of  the  parts  more  aj^parent.  This  condition  often  proves  most  refractory  to 
treatment,  and  fixation  intensifies  the  tendency  to  permanent  lack  of  moljil- 
ity.  Movements  dependent  uj)on  the  action  of  these  tendons  may  become 
more  and  more  restricted,  and  in  some  cases  a  stiff,  useless  hand  may  result. 

Treatment. — Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  treatment  should  vary 
with  the  degree  of  the  injury  and  the  condition  of  the  parts.  In  the  milder 
cases  the  application  of  heat  or  cold,  followed  by  snug  bandaging,  and  this  in 
turn  being  supplanted  by  massage  and  acti\-e  and  passive  movements,  may 
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consntute  the  only  necessary  treatment.  A  large  amount  and  wide  distribu- 
tion of  effusion  call  for  early  massage,  but  the  manipulations  should  be  very 
gentle  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  a.ssist  in  the  absorption  of  the  effu-sed 
material.  Passive  movements  of  the  fingers  should  be  begun  as  early  as  the 
third  day  and  should  be  persisted  in  most  faithfully.  When  the  fingers  show  an 
increasing  stiffness,  forcible  movements  under  an  ana'Sthetic  may  be  resorted 
to,  the  subsequent  tendency  to  inflanunatory  reaction  being  controlled  by  the 
use  of  ice  caps. 

Blisters  and  other  counter-irritants  may  be  of  value  in  the  treatment  of 
these  cases  when  absorj^tion  is  delayed  and  the  parts  recover  their  function 
very  slowly.  Baking  the  parts  in  a  hot-air  apparatus  is  frequently  of  value 
in  the  treatment  of  old  sprains.  Temporary  packing  in  flannel  saturatctl  with 
hot  water  is  likewise  efficient. 

Prognosis.— The  rule  is  that  these  joints  recover  promptly  and  remain 
well,  but  there  may  be  cases  in  which  recover}^  is  very  slow.  Occasionally, 
fortunately  very  rarely,  the  injury  is  followed  by  prolonged  pain  and  tender- 
ness, loss  of  function,  and  prolonged,  even  permanent,  serious  disability  of  the 
joint,  especially  in  advanced  life,  with  rheumatic  complications. 

Sequekr. — Because  of  the  complicated  structm-e  of  the  joint,  a  serious 
sprain  of  the  wrist  is  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  long-standing  disability 
than  is  a  fracture  of  one  of  the  long  bones.  In  sprains  of  the  wrist  the  evil 
effects  may  fall  more  or  less  equally  upon  the  tissues  composing  the  joint,  or 
one  structure  may  suffer  out  of  proportion  to  the  others.  The  sequekp  of 
injuries  to  the  wrist  may  affect  the  joint  itself  or  they  may  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  tendons,  or  even  in  the  nmscles  which  are  responsible  for  the 
movements  of  the  joint. 

Long-continued  pain  may  remain  after  tiie  objective  signs  of  injury  have 
entirely  disappeared.  A\Tien  the  pain  is  not  dependent  upon  motion,  the  con- 
dition has  been  called  "neuralgia,"  for  the  reason  that  no  clear  conception  of 
its  cause  is  available.  When  the  pain  is  provoked  by  movement  it  is  probably 
caused  by  bands  or  adhesions  in  the  joint  or  by  chronically  inflamed  tendon 
sheaths.  Crackling  of  the  joint  upon  movement  may  be  due  to  a  chronic  dry 
synovitis  or  to  an  involved  tendon  sheath. 

Painful  or  limited  pronation  and  supination  may  be  due  to  an  overlooked 
injury  to  the  upper  radio-ulnar  articulation,  with  a  displacement  of  the  articu- 
lar disc  of  cartilage.     These  results  are  ]ik(>ly  to  be  j)ermanent. 

Lacerations  of  Liijamentx  of  the  Wrid. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  primary  laceration  or  rupture  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
wrist  are  similar  to  those  described  in  connection  with  a  like  injury  to  the 
ankle   joint.     The    proximity  of    the    carpal    articulations  renders    it   diffi- 
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cult  to  decide  whether  the  damage  has  occurred  in  the  wrist  joint  or  whether 
the  brunt  of  the  injury  has  fallen  upon  the  smaller  joints.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  treatment  of  the  two  conditions  is  practically  the  same  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  much  importance  to  make  a  very  clear  differential  diagnosis. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  those  which  result  fron^  the  impairment  of 
function,  in  addition  to  the  pain,  tenderness,  swelling,  extravasation,  etc., 
noted  in  the  description  of  similar  injuries  to  the  ankle  joint.     (Page  755.) 

Treatment. — The  early  treatment  by  hot  or  cold  applications,  massage, 
passive  movements,  etc.,  should  follow  the  general  plan  outlined  above. 

Secondary  lacerations  in  connection  with  Colles'  fracture  are  quite  com- 
mon and  they  frequently  coexist  with  severe  strains  of  the  tendons  in  the  prox- 
imity of  the  joint.  One  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  fracture  is  of 
secondary  importance  so  far  as  the  future  value  of  the  joint  is  concerned. 
Hence,  while  treating  the  fracture,  one  should  devote  much  attention  to  the 
proper  care  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments.  The  early  use  of  massage  and  pas- 
sive movements,  and  the  early  discarding  of  fixation,  will  frequently  bring 
about  a  complete  restoration  of  function  by  the  time  the  bone  has  loiit  firmly. 
Prolonged  fixation  of  the  wTist  in  the  treatment  of  a  Colles'  fracture  is  not  an 
advisable  procedure. 

Crvshes  of  the  Wrist. 

Crushes  of  the  wrist  are  quite  common  as  the  result  of  injuries  from  ma- 
chinery, but  it  is  verj'  unusual  to  have  the  wTist  joint  involved  without  also 
having  severe  injuries  to  the  surrounding  parts.  It  follows,  thei'efore,  that 
these  injuries  call  for  treatment  along  general  surgical  lines,  the  question  usually 
being  whether  it  is  best  to  amputate  or  whether  an  attempt  shall  be  made  to 
save  the  injured  member.  In  the  former  case  the  general  rule,  that  an  amputa- 
tion .shall  be  made  at  the  lowest  possible  point  consistent  with  the  obtaining 
of  good  flaps,  holds  good.  The  variety  of  aminitation  mW  depend  upon  the  nat- 
ure of  the  injury  to  the  skin ;  flaps  should  be  taken  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sacri- 
fice a  ininimum  of  viable  tissue. 

If  the  surgeon  decides  in  favor  of  a  more  conservative  jslan  of  treatment  the 
parts  should  be  very  thoroughly  cleansed,  all  badly  torn  or  loosened  ends  of  tissue 
should  be  cut  off,  and  all  foreign  substances  should  be  carefully  sought  for  and 
removed.  After  the  parts  have  been  rendered  as  nearly  surgically  clean  as  pos- 
sible, the  surgeon,  with  sterile  finger,  or  better,  with  the  hand  covered  by  a 
sterile  rubber  glove,  should  thoroughly  explore  the  interior  of  the  wound  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  damage  to  the  tissues.  Incisions  for  drain- 
age should  be  made  into  all  blind  pockets,  and  tags  of  tissues  which  are  likely 
to  die  should  be  removed,  because  this  procedure  will  materially  reduce  the 
amount  of  tissue  to  be  gotten  rid  of  by  suppuration,  and  will  thus  considerably 
shorten  the  period  of  repair.     Careful  trimming  of  the  tissues  may  assist  not 
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a  little  in  preventing  a  secondary  aniputation.  The  exploring  finger  should 
make  careful  note  of  the  condition  of  the  fractured  bones,  and  their  replacement 
should  be  brought  about  by  maniiiulation  in  association  with  the  other  hand 
on  the  outside. 

Irrigation  of  the  wound  is  advisable  when  there  is  gross  contamination, 
but,  when  such  does  not  exist,  dry  sponging  carried  out  in  a  systematic  manner 
is  preferable.  Wlien  irrigation  is  employed,  its  cleansing  effects  should  be 
aided  by  the  use  of  gauze  sponging  of  the  interior  of  the  wound.  No  part  of 
the  wound  should  be  overlooked  or  neglected  in  this  cleansing. 

The  advisability  of  using  sutures  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  wound 
in  the  skin.  When  very  extensi^T  laceration  exists,  a  few  sutures  should  be  used 
to  hold  the  flaps  loosel}'  in  place,  but  tension  of  the  tissues  must  be  scrupulously 
avoided.  Wlien  there  is  extensive  laceration  of  the  deeper  parts,  with  only 
a  small  opening  in  the  skin,  it  is  better  in  most  cases  to  enlarge  the  opening  in 
order  to  permit  the  free  escape  of  fluids. 

The  next  step  in  the  proper  management  of  the  case  is  to  place  drains  in 
such  a  fasliion  as  to  insure  the  perfect  escape  of  all  fluids  that  may  develop. 
All  gauze  drains  should  be  moistened  before  being  placed  in  position,  because 
dry  gauze  is  not  nearly  so  effective  a  drain  as  is  moist. 

The  bony  parts  must  now  be  approximated  and  maintained  in  their  noinial 
relations  while  an  abundant  aseptic  dressing  is  applied.  The  limb  is  then  to 
be  bandaged  to  a  suitable  splint — one  that  will  assist  in  retaining  the  parts 
in  their  proper  relations. 

Should  the  secretions  from  the  wound  soak  through  the  dressings,  new  dress- 
ings .should  be  applied,  but,  in  the  absence  of  such  saturation,  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours  may  be  permitted  to  elapse  before  the  parts  are  re-dressed. 
At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  the  more  superficial  drains  may  be  removed; 
the  remaining  ones  should  be  removed  when  they  no  longer  serve  any  useful 
function.  The  drains  are  foreign  bodies  and  interfere  with  healing  when  allowed 
to  remain  after  they  have  served  their  purpose.  Healing  is  not  infi'equently 
delayed  by  the  too  prolonged  use  of  drains. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  use  an  anaesthetic  in  order  properly  to  prepare  and 
cleanse  wounds  of  this  nature;  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  administer  the  ana>sthetic 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to  examine  the  limb. 

If,  during  the  course  of  treatment,  untoward  symptoms — fever,  rigors,  or 
severe  pain — arise,  the  wound  nmst  be  carefully  examined  for  pus  pockets 
or  other  complications.  Widespread,  general  involvement  of  the  tissues  will 
make  an  amputation  ad\isable,  but  localized  infection  will  call  for  more  in- 
cisions and  drainage. 

It  is  very  important  to  remember  that  the  position  given  the  limb  in  the  pri- 
mary dressing  will  probably  be  the  one  the  limb  will  assume  after  healing  is 
complete ;  hence  one  must  be  very  careful  to  see  that  the  joint  is  so  fixed  as  to 
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give  the  linil)  the  greatest  usefuhie.ss,  because  it  is  vciy  nearly  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  ankylosis  of  the  joint  will  occur  and  be  permanent. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  wounds  of  parts  thoroughly 
soaked  with  the  oils  used  about  machinery  do  very  well,  the  oil  seeming  to 
exercise  a  beneficent  influence  upon  the  course  of  repair. 

Incised  and  Punctured  Wounds  of  the  Wrist  Joint. 

Incised  and  punctured  wounds  of  the  wrist  joint  are  very  uncommon.  Wlien 
they  do  occur  they  should  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles 
already  outlined.  The  j^ossibility  of  one  or  more  tendons  being  cut  should  al- 
ways be  borne  in  mind.  When  such  division  has  taken  place  immediate  suture 
of  the  ends  should  be  practised  according  to  the  methods  described  under 
the  heading  of  "Suturing  of  Tendons."     (See  p.  411,  Vol.  II.) 

The  H.\nd. 

Sprains  of  Fingers. 

Sprains  of  individual  fingers,  particular)}'  of  the  thuml),  are  quite  common. 
In  many  cases  the  brunt  of  the  injury  falls  upon  the  tendons,  and  the  active 
symptoms  are  dependent  upon  their  invoh'ement.  Care  must  be  taken  to  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  a  fracture  or  dislocation.  Some  cases  of  sprains  are 
followed  by  permanent  contraction  and  disability  of  one  or  more  tendons. 

The  treatment  should  follow  along  the  lines  mentioned  above,  but 
especial  care  must  be  taken  to  institute  early  and  persistent  movement  of  the 
member. 

Penetrating  Wounds  of  tJte  Joints  of  the  Hand. 

Wounds  of  the  joints  of  the  hand  are  cjuite  common  and  are  often  fraught 
with  dire  consequences.  Infection  is  to  be  most  carefully  guarded  against, 
because  when  the  tissues  of  the  hand  become  the  seat  of  suppuration  the  con- 
dition is  always  serious  and  sometimes  fatal.  A  crippled,  useless  hand  and 
wTist  are  not  infrequent  sequelse  of  suppuration  in  and  about  the  carpal  and 
metacarpal  joints.  The  involvement  of  the  tissues  of  the  palm  has  already 
been  considered  in  the  preceding  volume  (Vol.  II.,  p.  428  et  seq.);  but,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  very  formidable  condition,  and  also  because  it  most 
frequently  originates  from  a  wound  and  infection  of  one  or  more  of  the  joints 
of  the  hand,  it  should  receive  some  attention  in  this  connection. 

Punctured  wounds  are  particularly  apt  to  give  rise  to  serious  mischief;  even 
punctures  with  sewing  needles  are  sometimes  followed  by  a  train  of  symjitoms 
and  conditions  whicli  will  tax  one's  surgical  ability  to  the  utmost.     The  one 
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great  difficult}  in  tlie  management  of  these  cases  is  due  to  the  negligence  of  those 
upon  wliom  such  wounds  have  been  inflicted.  They  are  prone  to  regartl  such 
injuries  as  trivial  (as  a  rule,  bad  consequences  do  not  follow),  and  go  on  with 
their  work  without  taking  any  precautions  to  prevent  the  slight  wound  from 
becoming  infected.  The  infecting  material  is  sometimes  carried  in  with  the 
puncturing  body,  but  in  not  a  few  cases  a  later  infection  occurs. 

Treatment. — The  prophylactic  treatment  is  very  important.  All  wounds 
of  the  joints  of  the  hand  should  be  protected  against  the  possibility  of  infection 
by  careful  cleansing  and  the  application  of  aseptic  dressings.  This  method 
will  prevent  trouble  in  all  cases  except  those  in  which  infection  occurred  at  the 
time  the  wound  was  inflicted.  So  soon  as  evidences  of  infection  of  the  joint 
make  their  appearance  the  latter  should  be  opened  by  a  free  incision — one 
through  which  the  joint  can  l)e  drained  freely  and  comi^leteh'.  This  early 
free  incision  is  the  sovereign  remedy  in  the  condition  under  consideration. 
Teniporizing  measures  are  more  than  useless,  as  is  e\adenced  by  the  manj' 
disabled,  crippled  hands  which  have  resulted  froiu  expectant  treatment. 
Incise  early  and  open  the  joint  thoroughly.  It  is  not  advisable  to  await 
the  appearance  of  fluctuation,  because  fluctuation  is  not  obtained  until  after 
the  fluid  has  penetrated  the  capsule  of  the  joint  and  has  accumulated  in  the 
tissues  outside.  The  u.se  of  hot,  moist  antiseptic  dressings  after  incision  is 
grateful  to  the  patient  and  advisable  from  every  standpoint. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  fingers  are,  as  a  rule,  exceedingly  painful, 
and  that  the  use  of  the  knife  causes  agony,  it  is  always  adxnsable  to  employ 
a  local  anspsthetic.  Cocoain  injections  are  not  efficient,  because  the  in- 
creased tension  caused  by  the  injected  fluid  is  unbearable.  Ethyl  cliloride 
sprayed  upon  the  part  usually  acts  nicely,  but  if  it  be  found  inefficient  one  need 
never  hesitate  to  employ  a  general  ana'sthetic.  Nitrous  oxide  finds  one  of  its 
greatest  fields  of  usefulness  in  just  such  cases. 

The  above-described  mode  of  treatment  is  almost  invariably  successful 
when  the  case  is  seen  before  the  infection  has  spread  from  its  original  focus  to 
the  surrounding  parts,  but,  when  the  barriers  to  its  progress  have  been  broken 
through,  a  successful  outcome  to  the  case  depends  upon  the  free  opening  of 
all  pus  pockets  and  free  drainage  of  the  same.  Kanavel*has  sho\\ii,  by  care- 
fully conducted  experiments,  that  there  are  "five  great  spaces,  with  theii- 
tributaries,  in  which  pus  maj'  accumulate  (Figs.  303  and  304); 

"First,  the  dorsal  subcutaneous,  an  extensive  area  of  loose  tissue,  without 
definite  boundaries,  which  allows  pus  to  spread  over  the  entire  dorsum  of  the 
hand. 

"Second,  the  dorsal  subaponeurotic,  limited  U]ion  its  subcutaneous  side 
by  the  dense  tendinous  aponeurosis  of  the  extensor  tendons,  upon  the  dee|) 
side  by  the  metacarpal  bones,  having  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  with  the 

*  Surgery,  GynoReolog\',  ancL Obstetrics,  September,  190.5. 
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smaller  end  at  the  wrist  and  the  broader  at  the  knuckle.     Laterally,  the  aponeu- 
rotic sheet  shades  off  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 

"  Third,  the  hypothenar  area,  a  distinctly  localized  space. 
"Fourth,   the   thenar   space,   occupying,   approximately,   the   area   of  the 
thenar  eminence,  to  the  fiexion  adduction  crease  of  the  thumb,  not  going  to  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  middle  metacarpal.    It  should  be  remembered  that  this  space 
lies  deep  in  the  palm,  just  above  the  adductor  transversus. 

"Fifth,  the  middle  palmar  space,  with  its  three  diverticula  below  along  the 
lumbrical  muscles,  limited  by  the  middle  metacarpal  bone  upon  the  radial 
side,  overlapped  by  the  ulnar  bursa  upon  the  ulnar  side,  and  separated  from 
the  thenar  space  by  a  partition  which  is  very  firm  everywhere  except  at    the 

proximal  end,  where  it  is  rather 
thin.  A  small  isthmus  can  be 
found  leading  from  the  prox- 
imal end  of  the  space  under 
the  tendons  and  ulnar  bursa 
at  the  wrist  up  into  the  fore- 
arm." 

Infections  of  the  joints  of 
the  middle  and  ring  fingers,  and 
of  the  radial  side  of  the  little 
finger,  are  capable  of  conveying 
contamination  to  the  middle 
palmar  space. 

The  thenar  space  might  re- 
ceive infection  from  the  index 
finger  and  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
thumb. 

Suppurative  arthritis  of  the 
to    involvement   of  the  hypo- 


FiG.  303. — Coronal  Section  (diagrammatic)  through  the 
Radio-carpal,  Carpal,  Carpo-metacarpal,  and  Intermeta- 
carpal Joints,  to  Show  Jomt  Cavities  and  Interosseous  Lig- 
aments.     (From  Cunningham's  "Textbook  of  Anatomy.") 


distal    joint    of    the    thumb    may    give    rise 
thenar  space. 

Infections  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  may  lead  to  involvement  of  the 
dorsal  subaponeurotic  space. 

Involvement  of  the  dorsal  subcutaneous  space  is  possible  in  any  infection  of 
the  fingers  or  thumb. 

From  the  anatomical  details  mentioned  above  it  naturally  follows,  accord- 
ing to  Kanavel,  that,  if  the  middle  palmar  space  is  to  be  opened,  an  incision 
should  be  made  in  the  skin  over  the  metacarpal  space  between  the  middle 
and  ring  fingers,  just  where  the  middle  palmar  crease  crosses  said  space.  The 
incision  may  safely  be  made  through  the  palmar  aponeurosis,  but  the  subjacent 
tissues  should  be  perforated  with  an  artery  forceps  the  point  of  which  should 
be  forced  through  to  the  dorsum  of  the  hand.     Thiough-and-thi-ough  drainage 
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is  always  indicated,  according  to  Kanavel.  but  it  is  liighly  probable  that  he  is 
unnecessarily  radical  in  tliis  recommendation. 

The  thenar  space  is  best  opened  by  an  incision  made  on  the  radial  side  of 
the  index  metacarpal. 

Incisions  in  the  metacarpal  spaces 
will  most  efficiently  drain  the  dorsal 
subaponeurotic  space,  and  at  the 
same  time  all  danger  of  injuring  the 
tendons  will  be  avoided. 

Should  the  pus  pass  under  the 
annular  ligament  and  appear  in  the 
forearm,  the  accumulations  must  l)e 
evacuated  wherever  found.  In  some 
cases  the  infection  becomes  so  wide- 
spread and  advances  so  rapidly  that 
amputation  becomes  the  conservative 
method  of  treatment. 

Prognosis. — When  the  disease  re- 
mains confined  to  one  or  more  joints 
of  the  fingers  or  hand  there  is  no 
serious  threatening  of  life,  but  the 
infected  joints  become  stiff,  the  anky- 
losis, as  a  rule,  being  permanent  and 
irremediable.  Because  of  the  in- 
convenience and  uselessness  of  these  stiff  fingers  patients  will  frequently 
insist  upon  having  them  removed — the  hand  being  more  useful  after  their 
amputation. 

The  Hip. 

Sprains  and  Contusions  of  the  Hip  Joint. 

The  protected  position  of  the  hip  joint  renders  contusion  of  its  structures 
very  improbable,  even  though  great  force  be  expended  upon  the  tissues  overly- 
ing it.  The  traumatism  will  be  inflicted  ordinarily  upon  the  surrounding 
parts;  hence,  one  is  much  more  frequently  called  upon  to  treat  contusions  of 
the  muscles  in  the  neighborhood  than  to  care  for  actual  contusions  of  the 
joint.  Falls  upon  the  knee  or  upon  the  great  trochanter  may  produce  a 
traumatism  of  the  hip  joint  by  the  tran.smission  of  the  force  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  femur. 

Etiology. — Sprains  of  the  hip  are  produced,  like  sprains  of  other  joints, 
by  movements  which  exceed  the  normal  range.  The  very  free  range  of  move- 
ment permissible  in  the  hip  makes  sprains  or  lacerations  of  the  ligaments  un- 


FiG.  304. — System  of  Bursic  of  tlie  Palmar  Aspect 
of  the  Wrist,  Hand,  and  Fingers,  (From  Gray's 
"Anatomy,"  Lea  Bros.  &  Co.,  Pliila.) 
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usual  happcniugs.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  thigh  are  much  nwr  likely  to 
suffer  than  are  the  integral  parts  of  the  joint.  Injuries  of  the  hip  joint  in  chil- 
dren nuist  be  regarded  as  being  of  serious  import  because  a  disability  may  sub- 
sequently develop  from  what  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  to  be  a 
simple  sprain  or  contusion. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  is  made  by  excluding  other,  more  serious  inju- 
ries. The  methods  of  diagnosis  referred  to  above  will  serve  to  establish  the  nature 
of  the  injury.  Swelling,  the  result  of  serous  or  hemorrhagic  effusion,  is  seldom 
sufficient  to  be  apparent. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  should  foUow  the  lines  detailed  above. 

Prognosis. — The  outcome  is  generally  very  satisfactory,  but,  especially  in 
children,  a  chronic  (tuberculous)  condition  may  follow  in  the  wake  of  an  appar- 
ently trivial  injury.     One  should  therefore  give  a  guarded  prognosis. 

Penetrating  Wounds  oj  the  Hip  Joint. 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  hip  joint  are  most  frequently  the  result  of  gun- 
shot injuries,  although  incised  or  punctured  wounds  m_ay  possibly  occur. 

The  treatment  will  be  the  prevention  of  infection.  If  there  be  any 
loose  bone,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  it,  or  a  suppurative  synovitis  may 
supervene.  These  conditions  must  be  treated  according  to  the  general  rules 
already  laid  dow7i  elsewhere  in  this  work.  (See  article  on  "  Ciunshot  Wounds" 
in  Vol.  II.) 

The  Knee. 
Contusions  mid  Sprains  of  the  Knee. 

Etiology. — Sprains  of  the  knee  joint  are  jnost  frequently  caused  by  forced 
lateral  mo^•ement,  although  similar  conditions  may  be  produced  l\y  excessi\'e 
flexion  or  extension.  Force  applied  so  as  to  produce  a  twisting  movement  at 
the  knee  joint  may  also  be  responsible  foi'  sprains. 

Pathology  and  Symptomatology. — The  pathology  of  the  affection  is  simi- 
lar to  that  considered  in  detail  in  the  early  part  of  this  article.  The  symptoms 
are  those  given  under  the  symptomatology  of  sprains  of  the  other  joints. 

The  knee  joint  is  a  very  superficial  one,  and  when  an  effusion  of  blood  has 
taken  place  this  fact  is  at  once  apparent.  It  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  occurrence 
for  the  blood  effused  to  be  very  considerable  in  amount,  even  so  great  as  to 
cause  the  patella  to  be  pushed  uj)  away  from  its  normal  position.  It  has  been 
noted  in  quite  a  considerable  number  of  these  cases  that  the  effusion,  instead 
of  disappearing,  becomes  chronic,  the  hemorrhagic  effusion  being  replaced 
gradually  by  a  serous  one,  and  the  joint  then  presenting  the  characteristic 
features  of  chronic  sj'novitis.  It  is  ^'ery  unusual  for  suppm-ation  to  occur  after 
injuries  of  this  kind.  The  joint  is  much  more  apt  to  remain  chronically  inflametl 
without  presenting  at  any  time  evidences  of  an  acute  inflammation. 
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A  diagnosis  is  readih'  made  from  the  history  of  the  case  and  from  the  symp- 
toms enumerated  above. 

Couiplication.s. — In  addition  to  the  chronic  inflammatory  condition  men- 
tioned above,  one  may  sometimes  find  that  the  semilunar  cartilages  have  become 
displaced  because  of  the  trauma.  Should  the  injury  have  been  sufficiently 
severe  to  cause  rupture  of  any  of  the  ligaments,  permanent  damage  may  ensue, 
because  the  knee-joint  depends  entirely  upon  its  ligaments  for  strength.  "No 
real  concavities  or  convexities  of  the  bones  exist.  The  crucial  ligaments  (Figs. 
305  and  306)  are  adjusted  to  hmit  extension,  to  control  the  movements  of  the  femur 


Fatellar  surface  of  feinar 


SemilUQar  facet  for  pateUa 
Internal  tibial  surface  of 

crucial  ligament 


Internal  lateral  ligi 


lamentum  patelliC 


Fig.  305. — Dissection  of  the  Knee  .loint  from  the  Front ;  Patella  tin 
ham's  "Textbook  of  .\natoiny.") 


(From  Cunning- 


and  tibia  in  the  antero-posterioi'  plane,  to  carry  some  of  the  weight  when  the  leg 
is  swinging  clear  of  the  ground,  and  possibly  to  assist  in  producing  close  contact 
of  the  joint  surfaces  in  internal  rotation.  The  semilunar  fibro-cartilages  (Fig.  307) 
may  be  considered  as  the  semicircular  remains  of  complete  interarticular  fibro- 
cartilage  discs  with  the  centres  worn  through,  lea\ang  .sharp  free  edges  directed 
toward  the  tibial  spines  and  a  tliick  periphery  still  attached  to  the  inside  of  the 
capsule.  The  fully  extended  knee  does  not  admit  of  lateral  motion  or  rotation. 
These  movements  are  present  to  some  degree  with  slight  flexion,  and  increa.se  up 
to  right-angled  flexion,  after  which  they  again  diminish.  Extension  is  limited 
by  the  crucial  and  lateral  ligaments.  After  rupture  or  section  of  the  posterior 
crucial  ligament,  exten.sion  is  still  further  increased  by  rupture  or  .section  of  the 
anterior  crucial,  and,  later,  after  rupture  of  the  internal  and  external  lateral 
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ligament.  The  oblique  or  posterior  ligament  of  Winslow  resists  this  motion 
but  little,  if  at  all.  Flexion  is  limited  by  the  contact  of  the  soft  parts.  Exter- 
nal rotation  (supination)  is  limited  by  the  two  lateral  ligaments,  and  becomes 
more  extensive  after  a  section  or  rupture  of  either.  Internal  rotation  (pronation) 
is  limited  by  the  internal  lateral  and  anterior  crucial  in  combination,  and  becomes 
more  extensive  after  section  or  rupture  of  either.  A  slight  forward  slipping  of  the 
tibia  on  the  femur  is  possible  in  external  rotation,  but  is  stopped  first  by  the 
anterior  crucial  and  later  by  the  two  lateral  ligaments.  A  slight  backward  slip- 


Tendon  of  iiiBerf  ion  of 

adductor  ni&gniib- 
muscle  (rut) 


Popliteal  surface  of  femur 


Tendon  of 

muscle  (out) 
Internal  laleral  ligament 


Popliteal  surface  of  tibia. 


Groove  on  tibia  for  tendon 
Superior  portion  of  cap- 


Head  of  fitiula 


Fig.  306. — The  Knee  Joint  Opened  from  Behind  by  the  Removal  of  the  Posterior  Ligament.    (From 
Cunningham's  "Textbook  of  Anatomy.") 


ping  of  the  tibia  on  the  femur  is  also  possible  in  external  rotation,  but  is  limited 
first  by  the  posterior  crucial  and  later  by  the  two  lateral  ligaments. 

"Adduction  and  abduction  are  also  possible  in  external  rotation  to  a  degree 
which  can  be  felt  with  the  hand  on  the  joint.  Adduction  is  limited  first  by 
the  external  lateral  ligament,  and  later  by  the  posterior  crucial.  It  is  also  in- 
creased on  the  cadaver  after  removal  of  the  internal  semilunar.  Abduction  is 
limited  first  by  the  internal  lateral,  and  later  by  the  posterior  crucial  ligament. 
On  the  cadaver,  abduction  is  greater  after  removal  of  the  external  semilunar." 
(Benjamin  Tenny,  M.D. :  Annals  of  Surgery,  Vol.  XL.) 
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Penetrating   Wounds  of  the  Knee  Joint. 

Every  penetrating  wound  of  the  knee  joint  is  serious  and  demands  the 
most  careful  attention.  These  injuries  were  very  serious  in  the  pre-antiseptic 
days,  but  the  prognosis  is  very  much  better  with  present  methods  of  treat- 
ment. Small  wounds  often  close  spontaneously  or  by  primary  union,  with 
the  retention  of  perfect  movement  of  the  joint. 

Symptomatology  and  Course. — The  clinical  course  depends  upon  whether 
the  interior  of  the  joint  becomes  infected  or  not.  In  the  absence  of  infection 
the  wound  closes  readily  ^\1th  no  untoward  local  or  constitutional  symptoms. 

In  an  infected  knee  there  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation 
with  fever,  often  preceded  by  a  chill.     The  yain  is  usually  severe  and  the  swell- 


307. — Upper  End  of  Tibia,  with  Semilunar  Cartilages  and  Attached  Portions  of  Crucial  Liga- 
ments.     (From  Cunningham's  "Textbook  of  Anatomy.") 


ing  marked.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  severe  and  threatening. 
Severe  i)ain  accompanies  every  attempt  at  movement,  and  all  manipulation 
of  the  joint  produces  marked  pain;  even  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes  being 
frequently  intolerable.  The  joint  is  often  as  exquisitely  tender  as  when  it  is 
the  seat  of  an  acute  articular  rheumatism. 

Septic  poisoning  of  a  very  severe  type  sometimes  supervenes,  and  the  patient 
may  succumb  to  pyaemia  or  septicaemia. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
because  of  the  small  dimensions  of  the  wound  in  the  skin.  The  use  of 
an  aseptic  probe  in  aseptic  hands,  after  the  skin  has  been  thorouglily  sterilized, 
is  permissible  when  other  means  of  diagnosis  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact  of  penetration;  but  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  carrying 
infection  into  the  depths  of  the  wound. 

Complications. — Tetanus  may  supervene  here  as  elsewhere,  especially  in 
small  punctured  wounds. 
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Hemorrhage  into  the  joint  cavity  is  by  no  means  unusual.  The  hemorrhagic 
effusion  forms  a  good  nidus  for  the  spread  of  infection. 

Extensive  splintering  of  the  bones  in  the  \icinity  of  the  joint  is  often  a 
marked  feature  in  gunshot  wounds.  This  statement  is  particularly  true  of  the 
old,  heavy  bullets  possessed  of  but  low  velocity.     The  modern  bullet  does  not 


Fig.  308.— .Synovial  Pc.urh  of  the  Knee 
Joint  Seen  from  the  C>iiter  Side  of  tfie  Limb. 
(After  Poirier.)  1,  Patella;  2, femur;  3,  an- 
terior tuberosity  of  the  tibia;  4,  fibula;  5, 
tendon  of  the  popliteus  muscle  ;  6,  interartic- 
ular  cartilaginous  disc ;  7.  anterior  and  superi- 
or portion  of  the  synovial  pouch ;  7',  upper 
cul-de-sac,  sometimes  separated  from  7  by  a 
membranous  partition;  7",  popliteal  pro- 
longation of  the  pouch ,  8.  posterior  or  con- 
dyloid portion  of  the  poucli ;  8',  an  extension 
or  process  of  the  pouch  which  is  rarely  absent 
and  which  is  the  starting-po  nt  of  popliteal 
cysts;  9,  lower  portion  of  the  synovial  pouch, 
lying  between  the  semilunar  fibro-cartilages 
and  the  tibia. 


Fig.  309. — Antero-posterior  Vertical  Sec- 
tion of  the  Knee  Joint.  (After  Testut.)  1, 
Femur;  2,  tibia;  3,  patella;  4,  triceps  muscle ; 
4',  muscular  fibres  wliich  serve  to  render  the 
synovial  pouch  ten.se;  5,  ligamentum  patellae; 
G,  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee  joint;  7, 
.spine  of  the  tibia;  8,  posterior  tubercle  of  this 
spine;  9,  anterior  crucial  ligament;  10,  pos- 
terior crucial  I  gament;  11,  anterior  cushion 
of  fat  and  connective  tissue;  11',  ligamentum 
adiposum;  12,  posterior  or  intercondyloid 
cushion  of  fat  and  connective  tissue:  13, 
synovial  pouch  of  the  knee  joint,  1.3'.  upper 
cul-de-sac  of  this  pouch;  13",  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  pouch;  14,  serous  bursa  lying 
behind  the  ligamentum  patellae,  15,  serous 
bursa  lying  in  front  of  the  patella. 


inflict  nearly  so  much  injury  upon  the  osseous  structures.     (Tliis  subject  is  fully 
considered  in  Volume  II.) 

Treatment. — In  absolutely  fresh  incised  or  punctured  wounds  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  prevent  infection.     Apply  an  a.septic  dressing  after  the  sur- 
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rounding  area  has  been  thoroughly  steriHzcd.  Immobilize  the  joint.  In  the 
absence  of  pain,  fever,  or  other  indication  of  infection,  permit  the  primary 
dressing  to  remain  in  situ  unless  it  should  become  soiled.  Staining  of  the 
bandage  calls  for  an  immediate  change  of  dressings.  The  majority  of  non-in- 
fected wounds  will  heal  under  the  primary  dressing;  hence  it  .should  remain 
undisturbed  unless  there  is  a  positive  indication  for  changing  it. 

If  fever  appears  or  severe  pain  supervenes  the  dressings  should  be  removed 
and  the  region  examined  carefully.  These  symptoms  render  an  investigation 
of  the  interior  of  the  joint  necessary.  An  aspiration  of  the  cavity  will  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  fluid.  Cultures  made  from  the  fluid  removed  by 
aspiration  will  reveal  the  nature  of  the  infecting  orgaiiism.  Should  a  puru- 
lent fluid  be  -i\-ithdrawn  an  immediate,  thorough  evacuation  and  washing  out  of 
the  interior  of  the  joint,  with  subsequent  drainage,  are  urgently  indicated.  Early 
evacuation  of  the  pus  combined  with  free  drainage  will  do  much  to  limit  the 
spread  of  the  inflammatory  process  and  at  the  same  time  materially  reduce  the 
severity  of  the  systemic  infection.  Such  procedures  are  both  limb-  and  life- 
saving  measures. 

In  many  of  the  milder  cases  extensive  opening  of  the  joint  is  not  necessary, 
but  the  incisions  .should  be  so  placed  as  to  insure  the  most  thorough  and  com- 
plete drainage  of  the  articular  space.  Hueter  has  recommended  incisions  at 
the  outer  side,  beneath  the  patella;  on  the  inner  side;  and  at  the  upper  margin 
of  the  sjTiovial  pouch.  Incisions  upon  either  side  of  the  quadriceps  tendon, 
an  inch  in  length,  and  two  below  the  patella  in  front  of  the  lateral  ligaments, 
give  free  entrance  to  the  joint  and  permit  good  irrigation  of  the  synovial  sac. 
OlUer  makes  two  lateral  incisions  behind  the  condyles,  the  outer  at  the  ante- 
rior border  of  the  biceps  tendon  and  the  inner  between  the  .semitendinosus 
and  the  semimembranosus. 

None  but  bland,  non-irritating  fluids  like  normal  salt  solution,  two- or  three- 
per-cent  solutions  of  boric  acid,  or  very  weak  formalin  mixtures  are  permissible 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Some  surgeons  prefer  to  omit  all  irrigation  of 
these  inflamed  joints,  believing  that  the  introduction  of  fluids,  no  matter  how 
bland,  adds  to,  rather  than  diminishes,  the  inflammator}^  process.  Irrigation 
may  be  dispen.sed  with  if  free  outlets  for  the  pus  are  provided. 

Drainage  tubes  and  gauze  should  be  inserted  into  the  joint  through  the 
openings  described  above.  As  drainage  is  more  free  when  the  knee  is  flexed, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  secure  the  limb  in  this  position,  at  least  until  the  danger 
of  ankylosis  be  impending;  then  it  .should  be  kept  straight  for  apparent  rea- 
sons.    Hot,  moist  dressings  are  to  be  preferred  to  dry  ones. 

The  treatment  outlined  above  will  frequently  cause  the  inflammatory 
process  to  become  limited  to  the  anterior,  more  acces.?ible  portion  of  the  joint; 
in  fact,  this  plan  of  treatment  will,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  bring 
about  quick  amelioration  and  rapid  subsidence  of  the  disease.     But,  if  the 
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above  plan  of  treatment  proves  ineffectual  in  fonibating  the  inflaniniatory 
process,  one  should  open  the  joint  by  means  of  an  incision  similar  to  tiiat  em- 
ployed in  making  an  excision.  W.  J.  Mayo  advises  sawing  through  the  patella 
in  order  to  gain  free  access  to  the  cavity.  Other  surgeons  have  advised  the 
complete  removal  of  the  patella  under  similar  circumstances.  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  obtaining  the  freest  possible  access 
to  the  joint  and  of  providing  for  complete  drainage  from  every  part  of  the  cavity. 
After  the  joint  has  been  thus  freely  opened  one  will  often  find  such  extensive 
involvement  of  the  synovial  membrane  as  to  require  its  complete  removal. 
Every  part  of  this  membrane,  together  with  a  liberal  amount  of  adjacent 
structures,  may  be  removed  with  benefit  to  the  patient;  the  semilunar  cartilages 
and  crucial  ligaments  may  also  be  sacrificed. 

Posterior  incisions,  i.e.,  through  the  popliteal  space,  would  seem,  at  first 
blush,  to  be  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  anterior  and  lateral  ones,  because  such 
incisions  would  be  ideal  ones  through  which  to  drain  the  more  inaccessible  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  joint,  especially  when,  as  is  always  the  case,  the  patient 
must  assume  the  recumbent  position  during  the  period  in  which  drainage  is 
employed;  but  the  distance  of  the  articular  cavity  from  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
the  importance  of  the  structures  located  in  this  region,  and  the  very  great  dan- 
ger of  causing  an  extension  of  the  trouble  by  infection  of  the  cellular  and  fatty 
structures  which  are  found  here,  interdict  the  employment  of  drainage  of  the 
knee  through  the  popliteal  space.  When  the  posterior  portion  is  involved, 
drainage  is  much  facilitated  by  complete  flexion  of  the  joint,  this  manopu\Te 
tending  to  throw  the  head  of  the  tibia  forward  and  thus  permit  of  a  much  more 
complete  evacuation  of  the  fluids.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  fix  the  limli 
in  complete  flexion  and  treat  the  open  cavity  by  wet  dressings  during  the  active 
period  of  the  inflammation.  Such  a  procedure,  however,  is  advisable  only  in 
those  very  severe  cases  in  which  an  ankylosed  joint  is  an  inevitable  sequel, 
because  the  maintenance  of  this  position  for  any  length  of  time  will  necessitate 
an  excision  of  the  bony  portions  of  the  joint  when  attempts  are  made  to  restore 
the  parts  to  their  normal  relations. 

The  surgeon  is  often  called  upon  to  treat  this  class  of  cases  after  the  pus 
has  forced  its  way  through  the  enveloping  membranes  of  the  joint  and  has 
invaded  the  surrounding  tissues.  Many  of  these  cases  are  not  recognized  as 
being  due  to  a  septic  arthritis  and  are  treated  for  rheumatism,  their  true  nature 
not  being  suspected  until  fluctuation  is  discovered  in  the  surrounding  parts.  It 
is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  large  collections  of  pus  in  the  thigh  and  some- 
times in  the  leg  when  the  patients  have  been  subjected  to  "expectant"  treat- 
ment. This  complication  is  deplorable  because  it  adds  materially  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  septic  complications  and  also  because  it  renders  amputation  a 
much  less  satisfactory  procedure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  section  must,  of 
necessity,  be  done  through  tissues  already  infected.     This  complication  is  espe- 
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cially  apt  to  happen  when  pus  accumulates  in  the  upper  syno^•ial  pouch  be- 
cause of  the  flexed  position  of  the  tliigh.  Therefore  the  early  closure  of  this 
pouch  by  means  of  direct  pressure  will  delay  and  may  obviate  the  compHcation. 

A  spreading  cellulitis  of  the  thigh  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  erysipelas  be- 
cause of  the  advancing  redness  of  the  skin.  Such  a  mistaken  interpretation 
of  the  symptoms  gives  the  pus  added  opportunities  for  burrowing  among  the 
tissues  and  materially  increases  the  probability  of  an  unforttmate  termination. 
Purulent  collections  in  the  tissues  outside  of  the  joint  call  for  early,  free 
incisions  and  adequate  provision  for  drainage. 

Medical  treatment  is  of  avail  in  these  cases  only  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  active  surgical  measures.  Stryclmia,  whiskey,  or  other  stimulants  may 
prove  of  value  in  assisting  the  patient  during  the  period  of  septic  intoxication. 
Concentrated  foods  are  essential  in  maintaining  the  strength  of  the  patient. 

The  antistreptococcus  serum,  administered  in  association  with  incision  and 
drainage,  often  seems  to  prove  of  signal  value  in  combating  the  general  septic 
condition  and  it  should  be  employed.  The  serum  comes  in  packages,  so  pre- 
pared as  to  be  leady  for  hypodermatic  use.  The  usual  dose  is  10  c.c.  It  may  be 
repeated  in  four  hours,  should  no  improvement  in  the  general  symptoms  be  ob- 
served -^A-ithin  that  period  of  time.  The  author  has  never  noted  any  bad  results 
from  the  use  of  the  serum,  but  has,  on  the  other  hand,  seen  remarkable  and 
permanent  improvement  follow  its  administration.  Its  value  is  beyond  doubt 
in  those  cases  in  which  streptococci  are  responsible  for  the  joint  infection. 

The  question  as  to  how  long  one  is  justified  in  persisting  in  the  treatment 
of  the  joint  before  resorting  to  amputation  is  one  which  calls  for  much  good 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.  No  one  would  think  for  a  moment  of 
amputating  the  limb  so  long  as  there  is  a  chance  of  saving  both  life  and  limb; 
neither  should  one  hesitate  to  resort  to  the  removal  of  the  limb  when,  in  his 
judgment,  the  life  of  the  patient  is  seriously  threatened.  True  conservatism 
may  be  showxi  by  a  resort  to  amputation  before  the  patient  is  utterly  exhausted 
by  sepsis.  If  early  incision,  with  plenty  of  provision  for  drainage,  does  not 
control  the  .situation,  amputation  is  imperatively  demanded. 

A  joint  which  has  been  the  seat  of  a  septic  arthritis  will,  almost  without 
exception,  be  more  or  less  ankylosed  after  the  active  process  has  subsided;  and 
it  not  infrequently  happens  that  because  of  the  greater  ease  obtained  by  the 
patient  when  the  inflamed  knee  is  bent,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  flexion  will 
be  combined  with  fixation.  The  employment,  however,  of  traction  applied  to 
the  leg,  or  the  application  of  Sayre's  knee-joint  extension  sphnt,  will,  in  our 
experience,  afford  comfort  and  proper  extension  at  the  same  time. 

Treatment  designed  to  overcome  the  resultant  stiffness  of  the  joint  must 
be  undertaken  cautiously.  Too  early  manipulation  may  lead  to  a  recrudes- 
cence of  the  active  inflammation.  Hot  applications  followed  by  light  massage 
of  the  structures  above  and  below  the  joint  should  be  the  initial  steps.  Mas- 
voL.  m.— 48 
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sage  over  the  region  of  the  joint  should  be  associated  with  the  former  meas- 
ures at  a  later  date.  Passive  and  active  movements  may  then  be  undertaken, 
but  they  should  be  very  gentle  imtil  tolerance  is  established.  If  these  measures 
cause  pain  and  effusion  they  should  be  omitted  for  two  days,  the  joint  in  the 
mean  time  being  snugly  bandaged  and  surrounded  with  hot-water  bottles.  It 
should  be  an  invariable  rule  to  abstain  from  subjecting  the  joint  to  movements 
during  the  persistence  of  any  symptoms  of  acute  inflammatory  reaction,  be- 
cause, unless  this  precaution  is  taken,  the  entire  joint  may  again  become  the 
seat  of  active  inflammation.  Should  the  parts  prove  tolerant  of  movements, 
their  range  may  be  increased  gradually  until  the  limit  is  reached. 

Hard-and-fast  ankylosis  with  a  good  position  of  the  limb  may  be  regarded 
as  a  favorable  result  in  the  more  severe  cases.  These  patients  seldom  suffer 
with  pain  in  the  region  of  the  articulation,  but  patients  with  a  limited  range  of 
movements  frequently  complain  of  severe,  intractable  pain. 

Fixation  of  the  patella  sometimes  results  from  an  acutely  inflamed  joint. 
Attempts  to  remedy  this  condition  by  chiselling  the  patella  away  from  the 
structures  to  wliich  it  is  adherent  have  not  been  followed  by  very  satisfactory 
results.     Removal  of  this  bone,  wliile  more  radical,  is  more  efficient. 

Breaking  of  the  adhesions,  with  the  patient  fully  anassthetized,  may  result 
in  benefit  provided  the  individual  will  bear  the  pain  inflicted  by  subsequent 
movements  of  the  joint.  Children  will  not  often  cooperate  with  the  physician; 
hence  they  may  require  an  anesthetic  on  several  occasions.  The  ultimate 
outcome  wall  depend  largely  upon  the  persistency  with  which  the  patient  fol- 
lows out  the  treatment.  Many  of  these  joints  ultimately  become  fixed  and 
incapable  of  any  movement — this,  too,  in  spite  of  reasonably  faithful  attempts 
to  follow  out  the  suggestions  of  the  surgeons. 

Resection  will  be  necessary  when  the  joint  becomes  ankylosed  in  a  position 
which  does  not  permit  the  patient  to  use  it  for  locomotion.  If  resection  is  im- 
possible, or  should  it  prove  unsatisfactory,  the  limb  may  be  amputated. 

Helferich,  Cramer,  Chlumsky,  Mikulicz,  Murphy,  and  others  have  been 
gradually  perfecting  a  method  by  means  of  wliich  movable  joints  may  be  se- 
cured by  interposing  substances  between  the  joint  surfaces  in  order  to  prevent 
readhesion  of  these  structures.  Helferich,  in  1899,  suggested  the  possibiUty 
of  using  the  vastus  internus  for  this  purpose.  Various  substances,  such  as 
plates  of  silver,  celluloid,  zinc,  rubber,  decalcified  bone,  ivory,  and  magnesium, 
have  been  interposed  to  prevent  new  adhesions  from  forming,  but  the  results 
have  been  disappointing.  The  researches  of  J.  B.  Murphy  {Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  May  20th,  27th,  June  3d,  1905)  as  to  the  value  of 
interposing  layers  of  fascia,  adipose  tissue,  or  muscle,  seem  to  indicate  the 
positive  value  of  this  method,  but  more  work  and  later  reports  are  essen- 
tial before  one  can  say  that  the  problem  has  been  solved. 
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The  Ankle. 
Sprains  of  the  Ankle. 

Sprains  occur  at  this  joint  more  frequently  than  at  any  other  articulation. 
The  weight  of  the  body  acting  in  an  abnormal  direction  is  the  power  which  is 
usually  responsible  for  the  forcible  movements  in  which  the  normal  range  is 
exceeded. 

The  most  common  cause  is  that  of  forced  inversion  of  the  foot.  This  acci- 
dent often  occurs  while  a  person  is  walking;  a  misstep  or  an  unevenness  of  the 
surface  may  result  in  the  foot  being  turned  inward,  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  coming  upon  a  foot  in  this  position  serves  to  cause  further  inversion. 

Hypere version  is  a  less  frequent  cause  of  a  sprain  of  the  ankle,  because  of 
the  great  strength  of  the  ligaments  on  the  iimer  side  of  the  joint.  Injuries 
of  this  sort  not  infrequently  result  in  a  fractm-e  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula 
with  or  without  a  tearing  off  of  part  of  the  internal  malleolus. 

Sprains  from  inversion  are  sometimes  produced  by  a  person  jumping  and 
alighting  upon  a  stone  or  inequality  of  the  surface. 

The  same  injury  often  happens  in  the  act  of  skating.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  sprain  is  aj^t  to  be  a  severe  one,  because  the  sharp  rmi- 
ner  of  the  skate  fixes  the  foot  so  that  it  cannot  yield  to  the  pressm-e  of  the  weight 
of  the  body. 

In  some  cases  the  injury  is  caused  by  the  foot  becoming  caught  in  an  excava- 
tion or  groove,  and  the  body  falling  -violently  to  one  or  the  other  side.  The 
mechanism  of  the  injury  is  very  simple :  instead  of  the  weight  of  the  body  being 
projected  along  normal  lines  it  is  applied  while  the  foot  is  in  an  unusual  position; 
hence  the  strain  is  exerted  upon  structures  not  usually  called  upon  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  body.  The  unexpected  strain  finds  the  tissues  unprepared 
for  the  task,  and  they  3aeld  under  the  unlooked-for  call  to  action.  The  hga- 
ments  and  tendons,  being  inelastic  structures,  are  forcibly  stretched  or  ruptured, 
and  the  normal  function  of  the  joint  is  impaired  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
damage  done  these  structures.  A  fractiu-e  is  sometimes  the  result  of  similar 
violence. 

Symptoms. — The  first  symptom  is  pain  produced  by  the  sudden  application 
of  the  force  to  the  unprepared  tissues  of  the  ankle.  The  patient  may  fall  from 
the  giving  way  of  the  joint,  but  ordinarily  he  will  quickly  shift  his  weight  to  the 
sound  leg  and  raise  the  injured  one  from  off  the  ground.  So  soon  as  the  weight 
is  removed  the  severe  pain  disappears  in  part,  but  the  application  of  the  foot 
to  the  ground  causes  its  prompt  recurrence.  The  patient,  bj'  reason  of  the 
pain  produced  by  placing  any  weight  upon  the  injured  ankle,  will  hop  to  an 
object  of  support.  Within  a  comparatively  short  time,  swelling  in  the  region  of 
the  joint  will  appear,  and  associated  with  this  there  will  be  a  general  stiffen- 
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ing  of  the  parts.  Active  as  well  as  passive  movements  will  induce  pain,  and 
the  muscles  which  fix  the  joint  will  remain  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction. 
Ecchymoses  may  appear  in  the  skin  within  a  few  minutes,  but  ordinarily  several 
hours  will  elapse  before  signs  of  extravasation  become  evident.  An  abnormal 
range  of  motion  will  be  present  if  extensive  laceration  of  the  ligaments  has 
taken  place;  lateral  motion  may  be  detected,  but  as  a  rule  this  is  prevented 
by  the  osseous  elements  of  the  joint. 

Diagnosis. — The  history  of  the  case,  combined  with  a  negative  radiogram, 
will  enable  the  surgeon  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis.     Unfortunately  the  radio- 


FiG.  310. — Gibney's  Method  of  Applying  Adhesive  Plaster  in  Cases  of  Sprain  of  the  Ankle,  a 
shows  the  manner  of  applying  the  first  strip ;  in  b,  three  additional  strips  are  shown  in  position ;  in 
c.  the  final  position  of  all  six  strips  is  shown.  (Some  surgeons  prefer  to  use  a  larger  number  of  strips.) 
The  small  numbers  in  the  diagrams  indicate  the  order  in  wliich  the  different  strips  should  be  applietl. 


gram  cannot  give  one  any  idea  of  the  actual  condition  present,  but  it  is  of 
great  value  in  ruling  out  the  possible  existence  of  a  fracture. 

Complications. — These  are  fortunately  unusual.  The  author  has  seen 
one  case  in  which  a  rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis  took  place  in  connection 
with  a  severe  sprain  of  the  ankle.  The  tendon  ruptured  about  one  inch  above 
its  point  of  insertion  into  the  os  calcis.     Pott's  fracture  sometimes  occurs. 

Treatment. — Tlie  best  and  quickest  results  will  be  obtained  by  the  imme- 
diate use  of  heat  or  cold  as  described  above,  followed  first  by  gentle  massage 
and  afterward  by  firm  bandaging  of  the  foot  and  lower  part  of  the  leg.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours  adhesive  plaster  should  be  applied  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  Gibney.  (Figs.  310  and  311.)  After  it  has  been  applied  the 
patient  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  joint  to  a  reasonable  extent,  unless 
there  is  indubitable  evidence  of  extensive  laceration  of  the  ligaments  or  tendons. 
Early  use  of  the  joint  brings  better  results  than  does  enforced,  prolonged  rest. 
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It  is  ad^^sable  to  dispense  with  all  fixation  apparatus  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  lest  permanent  disability  follow  in  the  wake  of  an  over-zealous  appli- 
cation of  immobilizing  dressings. 

Many  of  these  cases  do  very  well  when  the  joint  is  immediately  and  con- 
tinuously used.  Tlie  author  recalls  a  personal  experience  bearing  upon  this 
point.  While  engaged  in  fishing  he  "turned  his  ankle"  upon  a  rock 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  pain  was  intense  and  he  was  compelled  to  hop 
to  the  bank  in  order  to  sit  down  and  examine  the  limb.  Finding  that  no  bones 
were  broken,  and  being  compelled  to  travel,  entirely  alone,  a  couple  of  miles  to 


Fig.  311. — Photograph  Showing  Side  View  of  an  ,\nkle  to  which  Strips  of  Adhesive  Plaster  Have 
Been  Applied  in  the  Manner  Recommended  by  Dr.  V.  P.  Gibney.  (Dr.  George  D.  Stewart,  in  the 
"  Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences,"  second  edition.) 

reach  civilization,  he  had  no  alternative  save  to  walk  that  distance.  The  cold 
water  of  the  mountain  stream  immediately  suggested  a  ready  means  of  apply- 
ing cold.  A  cautious  walk  of  a  couple  of  miles  in  the  cold  water  of  the  brook 
resulted  in  great  amelioration  of  the  pain  and  in  a  limited  appearance  of  the 
swelling.     A  repetition  of  the  treatment  the  next  day  led  to  a  complete  cure. 

When  the  pain,  swelling,  and  abnormal  mobility  persist  after  the  lap.se  of 
three  or  four  days,  fixation  of  the  joint  by  means  of  a  plaster  cast  is  indicated, 
but  the  patient  should  be  urged  to  walk  about  with  the  cast  in  position. 

The  plaster  cast  should  be  used  only  when  no  other  method  of  treatment 
proves  of  value,  and  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  for  more  than  a  week. 
^Vhen  plaster  of  Paris  is  used  it  is  much  better  to  apply  lateral  strips  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  normal  flexion  and  extension  of 
the  joint. 

Sequelffi. — .\n  ankle  which  has   once    been  the  seat    of  a  sprain  seems,  in 
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some  individuals,  to  remain  weakened,  and  this  wealaiess  predisposes  to  future 
troubles  of  the  same  nature. 

Stiffness,  more  or  less  i)ernianent,  may  supervene  upon  a  sjii-ain.  This  con- 
dition is  most  frequently  found  in  cases  which  have  been  treated  by  prolonged 
innnobilization. 

Laceration  of  ligaments  in  the  ankle  occurs  without  coincident  fracture, 
and  also  in  cases  in  wliich  there  is  a  break  in  the  bone  or  bones  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  joint.  In  the  former  event  (primary  lacerations)  effusion 
of  blood  and  the  presence  of  unnatural  movements  of  the  joint  fiu-nish 
sufficient  evidence  upon  which  to  base  the  diagnosis. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  worst  feature  of  a  fracture  near  a  joint  is  the 
damage  done  the  joint.  Wlien  we  consider  the  fact  that  fractures  at  a  dis- 
tance from  a  joint  usually  unite  without  much  impairment  of  function,  one  is 
very  near  the  truth  when  he  asci-ibes  the  ill  effects  of  fractures  near  a  joint  to 
the  involvement  of  the  articulation  antl  to  the  prolonged  immobilization  oi'di- 
narily  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  fracture.  Close  observation  will  con- 
vince one  that  surgeons  frequently  make  the  mistake  of  fixing  the  joint  for  too 
long  a  time  and  thereby  interfere  with  the  return  of  its  function.  Passive  move- 
nients  ought  therefore  to  be  begun  early  in  all  cases  in  which  a  joint  is  involved 
in  a  fracture. 

Contvstons  of  the  Ankle. 

Contusions  differ  from  sprains  only  in  one  respect,  viz.,  that  they  are  the 
result  of  direct  "violence,  whereas  in  sprains  the  force  is  applied  indirectlj'.  The 
symptoms  are  quite  similar  except  for  the  fact  that  in  contusions  there  is 
likely  to  be  bruising  of  the  skin  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  diagnosis  is 
easily  made  from  the  history  of  the  case,  the  pain,  the  tenderness,  and  the  im- 
paired movenient. 

The  treatment  is  very  similar  to  that  employed  in  sprains.  When  there  is 
laceration  of  the  skin,  thorough  cleansing,  with  careful  aseptic  treatment,  is 
necessary.  The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  damage  done  the  soft 
parts,  it  being  understood  that  the  case  should  not  be  classed  as  a  contusion 
when  the  bones  are  broken.  A  contusion  of  the  bony  parts  of  the  articulation 
sometimes  occurs,  but  a  consideration  of  this  condition  will  be  taken  up  else- 
where. 

Crushes  of  the  Ankle. 

Crushes  of  the  ankle  joint  frequently  occur  in  railwa}'  injuries  and  in  in- 
juries caused  by  the  falling  of  heavy  weights.  Heavy  vehicles  may,  being 
drawn  over  the  leg,  cause  extensive  or  clearly  limited  crushes  involving 
the  ankle  joint.  The  amount  of  crushing  may  be  so  gi-eat  as  to  reduce  the  limb 
to  a  pulp,  or  it  may  inflict  a  slight,  moderate,  or  very  severe  injury  upon  the 
joint  and  the  contiguous  parts. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  injuries  of  tlus  sort  involve  much  more  tissue  than 
that  of  the  joint,  and  because  the  joint  injury  is  of  secondary  importance,  the 
question  of  treatment  -n-ill  not  be  gone  into  very  extensively  here.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  if  the  injmy  is  not  severe  enough  to  require  amputation,  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  place  the  parts  in  the  best  position  for  futm-e  usefulness, 
because  permanent  ankylosis  at  the  anlde  is  likely  to  occm-.  The  foot  should 
be  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  leg  and  fixed  in  that  position.  The  dressings 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  toes  from  falling  forward.  This  tendency 
can  be  overcome  by  carrying  the  fixation  dressing  beyond  the  ends  of  the 
toes,  or  the  toes  may  be  held  up  by  "guy  ropes"  of  bandage  applied  around 
the  toes  and  attached  to  fixed  points  above.  A  modification  of  Gower's 
splint  meets  the  indications  very  fully. 

Incised  Wounds  of  the  Ankle  Joint. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  ankle  joint  are  uncommon  because  of  good 
lateral  protection,  but  occasionally  one  is  called  upon  to  treat  an  incised  or 
punctured  wound  of  this  joint.  The  ankle  joint  has  been  opened  by  wounds 
inflicted  by  a  scythe  or  a  sickle.  Incised  wounds  of  this  joint  may  be  ac- 
accompanied  by  injury  to  the  tendons. 

Symptoms. — The  characteristic  symptom  of  penetration  of  the  joint  is  escape 
of  synovial  fluid.  In  the  absence  of  this  symptom  the  diagnosis  will  liave  to 
be  made  by  introducing  a  sterile  finger  or  probe  into  the  cavity.  The 
wound  should  not  be  explored  until  the  parts  can  be  rendered  aseptic. 

Complications. — Divi-sion  of  tendons  may  be  part  of  the  picture  of  the 
case.  Infection  of  the  joint  with  pathogenic  bacteria  may  occur  and  will  of 
course  add  greatly  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Hemorrhage  is  not 
likely  to  be  se^•e^e,  but  when  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery  is  divided  the  Ijleeding 
may  be  quite  free. 

Treatment.— The  best  treatment  is  that  which  gives  the  least  opportunity 
for  the  entrance  of  infecting  organisms.  The  laity  has  become  intelligent 
regarding  the  seriousness  of  wounds  of  this  nature,  and  proper  protec- 
tion is  given  the  wound  between  the  time  of  its  infliction  and  the  advent  of 
the  surgeon.  It  is  very  unusual  at  the  present  time  to  find  these  wounds  smeared 
with  shoemaker's  wax  or  spider  webs,  etc. ;  hence  the  likelihood  of  infection  is 
reduced. 

When  first  seen,  wounds  of  this  character  should  be  very  carefully  disinfected 
in  the  usual  manner  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  the  skin  for  surgical  opera- 
tions. The  use  of  strong  antiseptics  in  the  interior  of  the  wound  is  not  advisable, 
because  of  the  added  irritation  thereby  induced.  If  there  is  a  possibility  of  ten- 
dons ha\nng  been  divided,  the  wound  should  be  enlarged  and  the  ends  of  the 
divided  tendons  approximated. 

As  a  rule,  theM'ound  should  not  be  sutured  tightly  throughout,  because  this 
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interferes  with  drainage.  A  wisp  of  gauze  or  silkworm  gut  may,  if  needful,  be 
introduced  into  the  depths  of  the  wound  for  di'ainage.  A  bulky  dressing  of 
aseptic  or  antiseptic  gauze  covered  with  absorbent  cotton  should  be  held  in 
position  ovei'  the  wound  by  a  snug  bandage. 

If  there  is  no  rise  of  body  temperature  or  other  indication  of  infection  at 
the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  the  gauze  drain  should  be  removed  and  the  dressings 
reapplied.  The  dressings  should  now  be  left  in  situ  unless  some  indication 
(fever,  pain,  or  redness)  for  their  removal  occurs.  The  fewer  changes  of  dress- 
ings the  less  likelihood  of  infection. 

Movements  should  be  begun  when  the  interior  of  the  joint  has  been  shut 
off  by  granulations,  because  prolonged  fixation  may  result  in  permanent  imj^jair- 
ment  of  the  joint. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  symptoms  of  infection  of  the  joint  supervene,  free 
incision  and  drainage  should  be  employed.  The  original  incision  may  be  en- 
larged or  new  incisions  may  be  made.  The  rule  is  that  sufficiently  free  incisions 
are  not  made  and  much  damage  results  from  their  absence.  Irrigation  of  the 
joint  is  not  necessary  if  sufficiently  free  drainage  is  provided.  AVhen  irrigation 
is  employed,  only  the  mildest  fluids  should  be  used. 

Should  incisions  and  drainage  fail  to  control  the  process,  amputation  or 
excision  may  become  imperative.  An  amputation  usually  means  that  suffi- 
ciently free  drainage  had  not  been  provided.  Excision  of  the  joint  is  but  seldom 
indicated. 

The  Feet. 

Sprains  and  contusions  of  the  feet  are  not  unconunon.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  confuse  these  injm-ies  with  fractures  of  the  tarsal  or  metatarsal  bones, 
it  being  easily  possible  to  avoid  this  error  by  means  of  skiagrams. 

The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  laid  do^^'n  above  for  the  treatment  of  sprains 
and  contusions  elsewhere. 

The  most  frequent  open  wounds  found  in  the  foot  are  those  produced  by 
bullets,  but  punctured  and  incised  wounds  sometimes  occur.  vVny  wound 
that  opens  one  of  the  joints  of  the  foot  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  which 
may  cause  very  serious,  even  fatal,  trouble  unless  treated  early  with  a  view  to 
the  prevention  of  infection.  Whenever  the  tissues  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  become 
involved  in  a  suppurative  process  one  is  apt  to  have  a  very  formidable  condition 
to  combat.  Free  incisions  with  ample  drainage  may,  and  often  will,  save  the 
foot,  but  in  some  cases  amputation  alone  will  save  the  life  of  the  patient.  The 
use  of  a  continuous  bath  of  a  hot  bichloride-of -mercury  solution  (1  :  10,000) 
often  proves  of  signal  service  in  arresting  a  threatening  infection.  Moist 
applications,  as  a  rule,  prove  more  grateful  to  the  patient  than  dry  di'essings, 
and  they  often  seem  to  exert  a  more  beneficial  influence  upon  the  course  of  the 
disease. 
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etiology,  342 

liistory  and  development,  34 1 ,  342 
possible  relations  between  it  and  the  geni- 
tal glands,  thyroid,  tliymus,  pituitary, 
etc.,  343 
Actinomycosis,  34 
Acute  arthritis  of  infants,  311 
necrosis,  283 

osteomyelitis  of  tlie  femur,  307 
osteomyelitis  of  the  hip  joint,  307 
Adamantine  epithelioma,  474 
Adamantinoma,  474 
Adeno-sarcoma  of  jaw,  474 
Age  of  the  individual  as  a  predisposing  factor 

in  tuberculous  arthritis,  567-569 
Ailvins'  hoop-iron  splint,  306 
Altered  arc  of  rotation  of  the  great  trochanter 

as  a  sign  of  fracture  of  neck  of  femur,  162 
Ambulatory  dressings,  207 
Ammunition,  investigations  as  to  its  poisonous 

quaUties,  made  by  Major  LaGarde,  36 
Amputation,  the  question  of,  in  simultaneous 

fractures  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  201 
Aneurism  and  angioma  of  bone,  tlieir  relation 

to  sarcoma,  439,  440 
Anlcle,  amputation  for  tuberculous  disease  of, 
720 
contusions  of,  758 
sprains  of  the,  755 
Ankle  joint,  a  frequent  seat  of  chronic  abscess 
(tuberculous),  715 
excision  of,  for  tuberculous  disease,  720 
incised  wounds  of,  759 
Kocher's  operation  for  excision  of  a  tuber- 
culous astragalus,  719 
tuberculous  disease  of ,  711.  712,  720 


Anthrax,  31 

Sclavo's  anti-antlirax  serum  in  treatment 
of,  33 
Anthrax  oedema,  32 

Antiseptic  irrigation  in  the  treatment  of  com- 
pound fractures,  205 
Antistreptococcic  serum  in  the  treatment  of 

infectious  polyarthritis,  503 
Arm,  transverse  section  of,  in  the  middle,  237 
Arthrectomy  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculous 

joint  disease,  590 
Arthritis,  atrophic,  504 

cUnical  course,  505-509 

etiology  and  nature  of  the  disease,  504 

operative  treatment,  512 

pathology,  509 

prognosis,  513 

thinning  and  loss  of  articular  cartilage  in, 

507,  508 
treatment,  general,  510 
treatment,  local,  511 
Arthritis,  chronic  \illous,  528-530 
Arthriti.s  deformans,  as  distinguished  from  tu- 
berculosis of  the  knee  joint,  699 
Arthritis,  hypertrophic,  513,  517,  520,  525 
in  elbow,  525 
in  feet,  517 
in  liip,  520 
in  knee,  518 

in  sacro-iliac  articulation,  522 
in  slioulder,  525 
in  spine,  522,  525 
in  wrist  and  fingers,  527 
Arthritis,  rheumatoid,  504 

Arthritis,  tuberculous,  gross  pathological  ap- 
pearances, 573,  574 
predisposing  influence  of  the  individual's 

habit  of  life,  570 
predisposition  due  to  the  existence  of  tu- 
berculous disease  elsewhere  in  the  body, 
566 
sex  as  a  predisposing  factor,  569 
trauma  as  a  predisposing  cause,  565,  566 
Ascent   of  great   trochanter  above   N^laton's 

line,  161,  162 
Astragalus,  tuberculous  disease  of,  721 
Atrophic  bone  the  habitat  of  tuberculosis,  337 
Atrophy  of  limbs,  causes  of,  classified,  331 
Avulsion  of  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  194 
Axial  rotation  of  fragments  in  fracture  of  the 
femur.  71 
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Bacilli,    various   forms   of,    associated    with 

osteomyelitis,  273 
Bacillus  ai'rogenes  capsulatus   (Welch).  30 
antlu'acis,  characteristics  and  action,  31 
of  malignant  oedema,   its  characteristics, 

29 
of  tetanus,  or  of  Nicolaier,  22 
Back  and  neck,  sprains  and  contusions  of,  734 
Barker's  method  of  holding  the  fragments  to- 
gether in  fractm-e  of  the  patella,  185 
Barton's  fracture,  152 
Bavarian  spUnt,  204,  205 
Bennett's  fracture,  153 
Bier's  treatment  of  tuberculous  joint  disease, 

590 
Bites  of  man  and  other  animals  not  rabid,  15 
Blake's  method  of  treating  fractures  of  the 

patella,  190 
Bond's  splint,  149 
Bone,  aneurism  and  angioma  of,  439 

chronic  (tuberculous)  abscess  in,  582 
elongation  of,  from  lack  of  pressure  (Haab), 

331 
expansion  of,  266 
formation  of  a  sequestrum,  576 
furunculosis  of,  268 
hypertrophy  of,  as  shomi  in  inequaUty  of 

growth  of  the  lower  extremities,  337 
non-inflammatory  affections  of,  323 
Ollier's  "atropliic  elongation"  of,  329 
regenerative  power  of,  324 
results  of  pressure  upon,  333 
spontaneous  adaptabiUty  of,  to  patholog- 
ical conditions,  333 
tuberculous  disease  of,  changes,  558,  574- 

577 
tumors  of,  394,  480 
Bone  atrophy,  264,  328 

associated  with  increase  of  fatty  tissue, 

330,  331 
concentric  and  excentric,  328 
of  disuse,  329 
Bone  cavities  after  removal  of  sequestra,  the 
question  of  their  heahng,  308-310 
plastic  and  osteoplastic  operative  methods 
of  treating,  309,  310. 
Bone  cysts,  430^35 

diagnosis  and  treatment,  434 
divided  into  three  groups,  430 
etiology  (Virchow),  430 
of  unknown  origin,  430 
pathology,  432 
symptoms,  432,  433 
Bone  sarcoma,  frequency  with  which  the  vari- 
ous bones  are  attacked,  442 
Bone  softening  and  fragility,  discussion  of  etio- 
logical, nutritional,   and    nerve   conditions, 
358,  359 
Bone  typhus,  268 


Bones,  Charpy's  classification  of,  334 

growth  of,  as  influenced  by  the  epiphyseal 
cartilage,  561 

inflaiiunatory  affections  of,  2.52 

limited  or  circumscribed  hypertrophy  of — 
osseous  elephantiasis,  343 

mechanical  structure  of,  323 

parasitic  tumors  of,  482 

red  or  vascular,  334 

white  or  consumptive,  336 

yellow  or  fatty,  334 
Bow-leg  in  rickets,  350 
Brachiocephalism,  327 
Bradford-Goldthwait  genuclast,  512 
Brodie's  abscess,  259,  275,  314,  316 

history  of  a  case,  321 

in  lower  end  of  radius,  289,  290 
(von)  Bruns'  ambulant  splint,  207 
Bryant's  triangle,    relation  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter to,  in  fracture  of  femur,  162 
"  Bucked  "  shins  in  young  horses,  255 
Buck's  extension  apparatus,  169,  171, 172,  173 

Calcification  of  subdeltoid  bursa,  526 
Caliper  spUnts,  511 

in  treatment  of  deformity  from  arthritis, 
501 
Callus,  intermediate,  definitive  or  permanent, 
79 

formation   and   functions   of,  after   fract- 
ures, 79 
Caries  or  ulceration  of  bone,  tuberculous,  575 
Caries  sicca,  604 

a  tuberculous  disease  of  joints,  579 
"Carrying-angle"  of  forearm  with  arm,  609 
Cartilage,   tuberculous  disease   of,   pathology, 

577 
Cementoma  of  Bland-Sutton,  476 
Centipede,  its  sting  and  the  treatment  of  it,  5 
Charbon,  32 

Charcot's  disease,  as  distinguished  from  tuber- 
culosis of  the  knee  joint,  699 

bone  changes  in,  363 
Charcot's  joint,  536,  540 
Chondral  osteoma  of  metacarpal  bone,  423 
Chondro-dystrophia,  347,  414 
Chondroma,  418 

bones  affected  by,  422 

changes  due  to  place  of  origin,  423 

degenerative  changes  in,  424 

etiological  importance  of  trauma  in,  421 

etiology  of,  419^22 

microscopical  appearances  of,  424 

of  the  finger.  422 

of  the  pelvis,  428 

of  the  sacrum,  425 

of  the  scapula,   with  statistics  of  opera- 
tions, 428 

of  the  skull,  429 
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Chondroma,  pathology  of,  422-426 
symptoms  and  diagnosis,  426 
treatment,  427 

Chontlromata,  Virchow's  division  of  them  into 
ecchondromata  and  enchondromata,  418,  419 

Chordoma,  429 

Circuhjs  articuli  \'asculosus  dcscriljed,  562 

Clavicle,  sarcoma  of,  459 

and  scapula,  tuberculous  disease  of,  601 

Clinocephalism,  327 

Coaptation  splints  for  fracture  of  the  femur,  170 

Cobb's  conclusions  as  to  operative  treatment 
of  ununited  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  177 

CoUes',  or  silver-fork,  fracture,  149 

Colubrines,  characterized,  7 

Corapensatorj-  hypertrophy  of  one  limb  with 
atrophic  elongation  of  the  bone  in  ampu- 
tated stump  of  the  other,  338 

Conical  stump,  332 

Contusions  of  joint,  726,  758 

Copperhead  snake,  9 

Coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  fractures  of,  142 

Corson's  case  of  excessive  bone  atrophy  follow- 
ing fracture,  213,  214 

Coxa  vara,  its  relation  to  rickets,  350 

Cranial  bones,  syphilitic  lesions  of,  367-375 

Craniosclerosis,  397 

Cranio-tabes,  349 

Cretinism,  experimental,  327,  328 
foetal.  349 

Croft's  spUnts,  199-203 

CrotaUda?,  or  pit  vipers,  9 

diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  bites  of,  13 
treatment  of  bites  of,  13-15 

Crotalus  adamanteus,  the  diamond  rattler,  9 

Crotaliis  horridus,  the  banded  rattlesnake,  9 

Crushes  of  the  ankle,  758 

Cyst-adenoma  of  the  jaw,  474 

Cystic  carcinoma,  474 

chondro-sarcoma  of  the  femur,  421 
epitheUal  odontoma,  section  of  wall  of,  475 

Cysticercus  disease  of  bone,  484 

Dactylitis,  strumous.  579 

Deformity  resulting  from  epiphysitis,  operative 

treatment  of,  313 
Deltoid  paralysis,  735 
Dentigerous  cysts,  476 
Desault's  sign,  162 
Diastasis,  the  term  defined,  65 
Dolichocephalism,  327 
Dugas'  posture  test  in  the  diagnosis  between  a 

fracture  and  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder, 

127 
Dupuytren's  apparatus  for  fractures  of    the 

leg,  198 
Dwarfing     (general),     micromanosomia,     and 

cretinism,  326 


Ear,  exostoses  of  auditory  canal,  404 
Eburnation,  264,  266,  366 

from  tuberculous  disease.  579 
Ecchondromata,  419 
Ecchondrosis  proUfera  sen  physalijjliora  (Vir- 

chow),  429 
Echinococcus  disease  of  bones,  4S2,  483 
Elapitla",  Inthan  and  American  sub-families,  8 
Elbow,  as  affected  by  hypertrophic  arthritis, 
525 

fractures  of,  132 

penetrating  wounds  of.  737 

sprains  of,  737 

tuberculous  disease  of,  607 
Embryonic  development  of  tooth,  472 
Empyema  tuberculosum,  573 
Enchondromata,  419 
Endostoma,  405 

definition  of  the  term,  395 

two  forms  as  distinguished  by  Virchow, 
411 
Endothelioma  of  bone,  469-47 1 

pathology,  469 
Epidermoid  cysts  of  bone,  478 
Epiphyseal  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur,  181 

separation  of  the  trochanter  major,  165 
piphyses,  atavistic,  562 

pressure,  562 

traction,  562 

varieties  of,  562 
Epiphysitis,  acute,  277,  311 

as  distinguishei_l  from  tuberculous  disease, 
699 

pathology,  311 

prognosis  and  treatment,  312 

suppurative  type,  268 
Epithelial  tvunors  of  bone,  478 

metastatic,  sources  of  the  infection,  479 

primary,  478 

secondary,  479 
Epulis,  457 
Erasion  or  arthrectomy  in  the  treatment   of 

tuberculous  joint  disease,  590 
Erysipelas,  15 

complications,  20 

diagnosis,  20 

due  to  Streptococcus  erysipelatis  or  Strep- 
tococcus pyogenes,  16 

facial,  19 

habitual,  17 

its  curative  influence  upon  other  patho- 
logical [jrooesses.  IS 

its   etiology   and   association   with   other 
disea.ses,  16,  17 

neonatorum,  20 

of  mucous  membranes,  20 

pathological  changes  in,  18 

phlegmonous,  19 
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Erysipelas,  prophylaxis  and  treatment,  21 

symptoms  and  course,  18 
Esmarch's  double-inclined  plane  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur, 
180 
Eve,  Duncan,  on  fractures,  63 
Excessive  growth  of  bone  from  irritation  of 

mild  epiphysitis,  311,  312 
Exostoses,  401 

and  osteophytes,  344 
cartilaginous,  406-409 
de  croissance,  414 
disconnected,  402 

eburneous,  most  common  seat  of,  402 
fibrous,  401,  404 

multiple  cartilaginous,  403,  4 14-4 IS 
of  external  auditory  canal,  404 
of  the  accessory  nasal  sinuses,  410,  413 
of  the  jaw,  404 

sometimes  atavistic,  as  in  the  case  of  ex- 
ostosis bursata,  345 
spongy,  of  the  fibula,  402 
subungual,  409,  410 
treatment,  404 
Exostosis  beneath  chronic  ulcer  of  leg,  344 
Extension  apparatus  in  the  treatment  of  fract- 
ures of  the    upper  end   of    the  femiu',  1 70, 
179 
Extracapsular  and  intracapsular  fractures  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  femur,  159 

Face,  bones  of,  affected  by  tuberculosis,  600 

Farcy,  33 

Feet,  as  affected  by  hypertropliic  arthritis,  517 

open  wounds  of,  760 

sprains  and  contusions  of,  760 
Femur,  acute  osteomyelitis  of,  279 

fractures  of,  see  under  Fractures 

ossification  of,  at  different  ages,  163 

pseudarthrosis  in,  244 

sarcoma  of,  462 
Fibroma,  naso-pharyngeal,  435 

of  bones,  435 

of  jaw,  435,  476 
Fibula,  sarcoma  of,  464 
Fingers,  hypertrophic  arthritis  of,  527 
Flat  bones,  fibrous  osteomata  of,  404 

of  the  skull,  tuberculosis  of,  599 
Flat-foot  in  rickets,  350 
Floating  cartilages,  726 
Forearm,  pseudarthrosis  in  bones  of,  238 

transverse  section  of,  at  junction  of  the 
upper  and  middle  thirds,  243 
Foreign  bodies  in  the  joints,  530 
Fracture,  abnormal  mobility  as  a  sign,  73 

a  new  growth  as  a  complication,  85 

beds,  91 

box,  or  box  splint,  for  fractures  of  the  leg, 
206 


Fracture,  "closed,"  Dr.  James  A.  Kelly's  op- 
erative treatment  of,  93 

complete,  64 

complicated,  65,  80 

complicated  with  dislocation,  their  man- 
agement and  sequela^,  82 

compovmd,  after-treatment  of,  204 

compound,  infection  by  Bacillus  aCrog- 
enes  capsulatus,  83 

compound,  special  dangers  of,  66 

compound,  the  question  of  amputation  in, 
98 

compound,  treatment  of,  as  laid  down  by 
Morse,  202-207 

compound,  use  of  the  antiseptic  dressing 
in  the  treatment  of,  96-98 

crepitus  as  a  sign  of,  74 

definition  of  the  term,  63 

degree  of  displacement  as  a  sign,  73 

delayed  union  in,  85 

depression  of  fragments  in,  72 

chagnosis  of,  76 

differential  diagnosis  from  dislocation,  76 

direct  causes  of,  70 

direct  longitudinal  displacement  in,  72 

displacements  of  the  fragments  after,  71 

disturbance  of  function  as  a  symptom  of, 
75 

double,  64 

ecchymosis  as  a  sign  of,  74 

egg-shell,  64 

epiphyseal,  77,  182 

extracapsular,  65 

extracapsidar,  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
162-165 

fat  embolism  as  a  comphcation,  84 

fissure  of  bone,  64 

formation  and  changes  of  callus  after,  79 

frequency  of,  and  the  degree  of  liability  of 
different  bones,  67 

general  etiology,  69 

general  principles  of  treatment,  87,  88 

green-stick,  64 

gunshot,  65,  67 

hickory-stick,  64 

impacted,  65,  71 

incomplete,  64 

infection  as  a  complication,  83 

injuries  to  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics, 
as  complications  of,  80 

injuries  to  nerves,  complicating,  81 

inj  ury  of  the  soft  parts  in,  72 

intercondyloid,  65 

interstitial,  64 

intracapsular,  65 

intracapsular,  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
femur,  159-162 

intraperiosteal,  64 

intra-uterine,  69 
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Fracture,  intra-uterine,  as  related  to  fragili- 
tas  ossium,  357 

mixed,  65 

modifications  of  treatment  required  when 
the  fracture  extends  into  or  close  to  a 
joint,  95 

modifications  of  treatment  when  the  frag- 
ments are  much  displaced,  92 

multiple  or  comminuted,  64 

named  from  peculiarities  of  shape,  66 

named  from  siu'geons  who  described  them, 
66 

non-union  in,  86 

overriding  of  fragments,  71 

pain  as  a  symptom  of,  75 

partial,  64 

pneumonia  as  a  complication,  85 

predisposing  causes  of,  69 

processes  of  repair,  78 

punctured,  65 

relations  of  spontaneous,  to  cancer,  357 

serrated  or  toothed,  65 

"setting"  of,  and  the  requirements  of  re- 
tentive dressings,  88,  89 

signs  and  symptoms,  73 

simple,  operative  treatment  of,  91 

simple  or  single,  64 

spontaneous,  causation  of,  70 

spontaneous,  conditions  leading  to,  65 

subjective  or  rational  symptoms  of,  75 

the  question  of  amputation  after,  82 

time  required  for  the  repair  of,  80 

transverse,  oblique,  ami  longitudinal,  65 

ulcerations,  sloughing,  and  gangrene  as 
compUcations  of,  83 

value  of  ansesthesia  in  diagnosis  of,  76,  77 

value  of  a;-rays  in  diagnosis  of,  77,  78 

varieties  of,  63 

«cious  union,  87 
Fractures  of  different  bones: 

astragalus,  209 

bones  of  the  foot,  208 

carpal  bones,  152 

clavicle,  114 

costal  cartilages,  113 

elbow  joint,  138 

femur,  158 

fibula,  196 

fingers,  154 

forearm  (both  bones),  138,  144 

hip  joint,  1.59 

humerus,  123 

hyoid  bone,  larj'nx,  and  trachea,  107 

inferior  maxilla,  103 

leg,  192,  200 

malar  bone  and  zygomatic  arch,  101 

metacarpal  bones,  1.53 

metatarsal  bones,  211 

nasal  bones,  99 


Fractures,  olecranon  process,  139 

OS  calcis,  208 

patella,  182 

pelvis,  155 

phalanges,  154 

radius,  141 

ribs,  110 

scapula,  121 

sternum,  108 

superior  maxilla,  102 

tarsal  bones,  210 

thumb,  153 

tibia,  193 

toes,  211 

ulna,  138,  148 

wrist,  148,  152 
Fragilitas  ossium,  356 
Frazier's   modification   of   Jones'   method   of 

treating  fractures  of  the  eUx)W  joint,  138 
Functional  joint  disease,  544-547 

Gallie's  bed-splint,  662 
Gaseous  cedema,  30 

due  to  Bacillus  aerogenes  capsulatus,  not 
to  be  confounded  with  maUgnant  oede- 
ma, 29,  30 
Genuclast,  its  use  in  deformities  following  atro- 
phic arthritis,  512 
Giant-cell  sarcoma  of  bone,  445 
of  the  tibia,  464 
(medullary)  of  the  ulna,  453 
Gibney's  method  of  strapping  a  sprained  ankle, 

756 
Gigantism  or  giant  growth,  340 

especially  in  limited  portions  of  the  skele- 
ton,  possibly   requiring  surgical  treat- 
ment, 339,  340 
partial,  397 
Gila  monster,  the  bites  of,  5 
Glanders,  33 

Goldthwait    and    Osgood's    sacral    brace    de- 
scribed, 621 
Goldthwait's  genuclast  for  the  forcible  reduc- 
tion of  resistant  deformities,  705 
Gooch's  spUnting,  89 
Gouty  affections  of  joints,  549 
Grawitz  tumor,  481 
Growing  pains,  339 
Gumma,  syphilitic,  of  bone,  364 
of  synovial  membrane,  .5.38 
Gunshot  and  other  compound  fractures  of  the 

shaft  of  the  humerus,  131 
Gunstock  deformity,  the  production  of,  in  fract- 
ures of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  136 
Gussenbauer's  clamp,  92 

H.E.MOPHiLiA  as  affecting  the  joints,  553 
Htemophiliac  as  distinguished  from  tubercu- 
lous knee  joint,  699 
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Halisteresis,  355 
Hallux  rigidus,  518 

Hamilton's  long  side  splint,  with  traction,  170 
recommendations  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures  of  the  neck  and  shaft 
of  the  femur,  177 
Hand,  infected  wounds  of,  points  where  inci- 
sions should  be  made,  as  indicated  by  Kana- 
vel's  experiments,  743 
Hand,  penetrating  wounds  of  the  joints  of,  742- 

745 
Heberden's  nodes,  514,  527 

in  terminal  phalanges,  529 
Hennequin  and  Wille's  sutures  for  bone,  92 
Hereditary  syphiUs,  see  under  SyphiUs 
Heredity,  predisposing  influence  of,  in  tuber- 
culous arthritis,  570 
Hip  joint,  development  and  relations  of  its  cap- 
sule, 625 
functional  disease  of,  547 
hyjjertropliic  arthritis  of,  520 
penetrating  wounds  of,  746 
sprains  and  contusions  of,  745 
tuberculous  disease  of,  623 
Hip-joint  disease  as  distinguished  from  acute 
osteomyelitis,  649 
from  affections  of   bursa  about   the  hip, 

651 
from  arthritis  deformans,  650 
from  congenital  dislocation  of  the  liip,  649 
from  coxa  vara,  649 

from  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  648 
from  gonorrhcEal  and  syphilitic  affections 

of  this  joint,  649 
from  hysteria,  651 
from  infantile  paralysis,  651 
from  injury  to  the  hip,  648 
from  inflamed  lymph  nodes  in  the  groin, 

651 
from  rheumatism.  650 
from  sacro-iliac  disease,  650 
from  sciatica,  651 
from  scurvy,  649 
from  spinal  disease,  650 
from  tumor,  651 
Hip-joint  disease,  double,  683 
Hodgen's  modification  of  Nathan  R.  Smith's 

anterior  splint,  175 
Horsley,  J.  Shelton,  on  syphiUtic  disease  of  the 

bones,  364 
Howship's  lacunae,  in  osteoporosis,  262 
Humerus,  acute  osteomyehtis  of,  305 
fractures  of,  123 
sarcoma  of,  459 

separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis  of,  125 
ununited  fractures  in,  236 
Hydrophidfe,  or  water  snakes,  8 
Hydrophis  cyanocinta,  9 
Hydrophobia,  38 


Hyoid  bone,  chondroma  of,  429 

fractures  of,  107 
Hyperiemia,  treatment  by,  bactericidal  effects 

attributed  to  it,  592 
Hypernephroma,  metastatic,  481 
Hyperostosis,  340,  397 

diffuse,  general,  397 
Hyperplasia  of  the  bone  marrow,  465 
Hypertropliic  bone  changes  after  typhoid,  re- 
ferred   to    irritation    along    epiphyseal 
junctions,  338 
nodes  on  the  tibia  and  tarsal  bones,  517 
Hypertrophy  of  bonCj  337 
Hysterical  joint,  726 

as  distinguished  from  tuberculosis  of  the 

knee  joint,  700 
treatment  of,  733 

Infected  wounds  of  joints  of  the  hand,  points 
where  incisions  should  be  made,  as  indicated 
by  Kanavel's  experiments,  743 
.  Infectious  bacilli,  their  presence  in  bone  as  re- 
lated to  previous  or  coexistent  disease,  274 
Inflammation  of  bursas  about  the  knee  as  dis- 
tinguished from  tuberculosis  of  the  joint,  699 
Inflammatory  affections  of  bone,  analysis  of, 
252 
nomenclature,  253 
results  of,  252,  253 
Injuries  of  the  knee,  simulating  tuberculosis  of 

the  joint,  698 
Insane,  softening  of  bone  in  the,  358 
Insect  bites  and  stings,  3 

treatment  of,  4 
Insertions  of  muscles,  exostoses  at,  405 
Interarticular  Ugaments,  559,  560 
Interrupted  plaster-of-Paris  sphnt,  205 
Intracapsular  and  extracapsular  fractures  of 

the  upper  end  of  the  femur,  159 
Ivory  exostosis  of  frontal  sinus,  41 1,  413 

Jaw,  fibroma  of,  435,  476 
lower,  fractures  of,  103 
upper,  fractures  of,  102 
Jaws,  osteomata  of,  404 

sarcomata  of,  456 
Joint  atrophy,  reflex,  547 
Joint     disease,      tuberculous:     constitutional 
measures  of  treatment,  586 
covmter-irrltation  in  treatment  of,  589 
erasion  or  arthrectomy  in  treatment  of, 

590 
local  hyperaemia  as  a  therapeutic  agent, 

590-592 
operative   measures  in  treatment,  590 
rest  and  the  use  of  splints  in  treatment, 

587 
treatment  by  injection  of  iodoform  emul- 
sion, 589 
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Joint  fringes,  533-535 
"Joint  mice,"  419 

causes  of,  530 
Joinis,   atmospheric  pressure  as  a  factor  in 
retaining  tlieir  surfaces  in  contact,  563 

blood- vascular  supply  of,  562 

bloody  effusions  in,  O'Conor's  treatment 
of,  by  incision  and  drainage.  733 

chronic  non-tuberculous  and  non-trau- 
matic inflammations  of,  487 

factors  on  which  their  strength  depends, 
563 

foreign  bodies  in,  530,  531 

foreign  bodies  in  elbow,  shoulder,  and  an- 
kle, 532 

gouty  affections  of,  549 

gouty  affections  of,  differential  diagnosis 
and  pathology  of,  550-553 

hsemophilia  as  affecting,  553 

haemophiliac,  symptoms  and  treatment 
of,  556 

hysterical,  726 

nerve  supply  of,  562 

other  than  the  liip  involved  in  disease  with 
it,  684 

pedunculated  tumors  in,  530 

syphilitic  lesions  of,  536 

the  degree  of  approximation  of  articular 
surfaces  in,  560 

their  structure  at  different  periods  of 
childhood,  as  differing  from  that  of 
adults,  560 

tuberculous  disease  of,  558 

woimds  of,  725 

wounds  of  individual,  734 

Kanavel's   experiments   with   regard  to  the 

lymph  spaces  of  the  hand,  743 
Kingsley's  splint,  105 

Knee,    as  affected  by  hj-pertrophic   arthritis, 
518 
contusions  and  sprains  of,  746-748 
hypertrophic  arthritis  of,  518 
Knee  joint,  ankylosis  following  septic  arthritis, 
treatment,  753 
bursse  about  it,  688 

efforts  toward   preventing   readhesion    of 
surfaces  after  treatment  for  ankylosis, 
754 
functions  of,  as  conditioned  by  its    liga- 
ments, 747,  748 
infected,  objections  to  posterior  incisions, 

752 
penetrating  wounds  of,  749-754 
septic  arthritis  and  celhditis;  the  question 

of  amputation,  753 
special  features  of  its  synovial  cavity,  688 
tuberculous  disease  of,  684 
Knock-knee  in  rickets,  350 


Kocher's   operation   for   arthrectomy   of   the 
elbow  joint,  611 
for  excision  of  a  tuberculous  astragalus, 
719 

Laceration  of  ligaments  of  the  ankle,  758 

La  Garde,  Major  Louis  A.,  on  poisoned  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  implements  of  warfare,  36, 37 

Lagoria's  sign,  162 

Lane's  operative  method  in  treatment  of  sim- 
ple fractures,  91 

Larynx,  fractures  of,  107 

Leg,  pseudarthrosis  in  bones  of,  249 

transverse  section  of,  in  the  middle,  249 

Leontiasis,  343,  346 
ossea,  397-401 

Leptocephahsm,  327 

Lesions  of  infectious  arthritis  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  atrophic  form,  492 

Levis'  splint,  148 

Lexer's  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  ar- 
teries of  the  long  bones  in  children,  and  its 
relation  to  the  development  of  osteomy- 
eUtis,  270-272 

Ligaments,  lacerated,  726 

Ligamentum  teres,  function  of,  627 

Lipoma  of  bone,  436-439 

comparative  frequency  in  different  bones, 
438 

Lipping  of  patella  and  articular  surface  of 
femur  in  hypertropliic  arthritis,  518 

"Lips"  and  osteophytes  as  formed  about  the 
acetabulum  in  hypertrophic  arthritis,  521, 
522 

Liston's  long  splint,  171 

Lock-jaw  or  trismus,  24 

Lower  jaw,  pseudarthrosis  of,  251 

Long  bones,  central  sarcoma  of,  446 

of  the  extremities,  tuberculosis  of,  724 
traumatic  exostoses  of,  404 

Loose  cartilage  in  the  knee  joint  as  distin- 
guished from  tuberculosis  of  this  joint,  699 

Lumbago  and  sciatica  as  symptoms  of  hyper- 
trophic arthritis  of  the  spine,  524 

Lymphadenoma,  465 

Lyssa,  explanation  of  the  term,  41 

Lyssophobia,  49 

Malignant  callus-tumors,  445 
Malignant  oedema,  29 

differential   diagnosis  of,   especially  from 
infection  due  to  Bacillus  afirogenes  cap- 
sulatus,  29 
prophylaxis  and  treatment,  30 
Malignant  pustule,  32 
Marie's  disease,  360 

Mason,  Major  Charles  Field,  on  poisoned 
wounds,  including  the  bites  and  stings  of 
animals  and  insects,  3 
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Mason's  pin,  in  fractures  of  the  nasal  bones,  100 
Mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  tuber- 
culosis of,  599 
Maxilla,  inferior,  fractures  of,  103 

superior,  fractures  of,  102 
Maxwell's  method  of  treating  fractures  of  the 

neck  of  the  femur,  177 
Medullary  spindle-cell  and  giant-cell  sarcomata 

of  femur,  462,  463 
Menisci,  or  interarticular  fibro-cartilases,  560 
Metacarpal  bone,  chondral  osteoma  of,  423 
Metacarpals  and  phalanges,  tuberculous  disease 

of,  616 
Metastatic  hypernephroma  of  bone,  481 
Metatarsals,  tuberculous  disease  of,  723 
Micnicrphalisni,  327 
Mikulicz's  c.ii)eration  of  complete  tarsectomy, 

722 
Misapplication    of   the    terms    "rheumatism" 

and  "rheumatoid  ostitis,"  339 
Morbus  coxje  senilis,  520 
Morris's  measurement,  162 
von  Mosetig-Moorhof's  method  of  treating  bone 

cavities,  310 
Multilocular  dentigerous  cyst,  474 
Multiple  cartilaginous  exostoses,  415,  417 
Multiple  myeloma,  454 
Murphy's  method  of  treating  fractures  of  the 

olecranon  process,  140 
Mycosis  intestinalis,  32 
Myelogenous  giant-cell  sarcoma,  445 

pseudo-leuka?mia,  465 
Myeloma,  multiple,  465-469 
the  urine  in,  467 

Nasal  bones,  fractures  of,  99 

Naso-pharyngeal  fibroma,  435 

Nathan  R.  Smith's  anterior  splint,  175 

''Necroses,    total,"    in    osteomyelitis    of    the 
femur,  302 

Necrosial  fever,  268 

Necrosis,  315 

acute,   synonymous  with  acute  infective 
osteomyelitis,  268 

Negri's  bodies  in  rabies,  44,  58 

N^laton's  line,  as  a  basis  of  measurement  in 
hip-joint  disease,  643,  647 

Nerves,  injuries  to,  in  fractures,  81 

Nicolaier,  bacillus  of,  22 

Night  cries  as  a  symptom  of  tuberculous  dis- 
ease of  the  hip  joint,  633 

Non-inflammatory    affections    of    bones,    ac- 
quired and  congenital,  325 

Odontoma,  471-478 
composite,  477 
compound  folUcular,  476 
epitheUal,  474 
fibrous,  476 


Odontoma,  follicular,  430,  476 

radicular,  477 
Odontomata,  Bland-Sutton's  classification  of, 
474 
Broca's  classification  of,  473 
their  histology  as  related  to  the  embryonic 
development  of  the  teeth,  471-473 
Olecranon  process,  fractures  of,  i:59 
Oliver,  John  Chadwick,  on  wounds  of  joints, 

725 
Ophidia,    or    snakes,    divided    into   two   sub- 
orders, 7 
Opsonins  antl  their  relation  to  phagocytosis, 

593 
Orbital  osteoma,  404 
O'Reilly's  method  of  treating  fractures  of  the 

patella,  185 
Os  calcis,    tuberculous    disease    of,  operative 

treatment,  721 
Os  innominatum,  acute  osteomyelitis  of,  306 
Ossification,    complete,    of    exuberant    callus 

after  fracture,  397 
Osteitis,  260-262 

deformans,  344,  361 

fibrosa,  360 

leading  to  osteoporosis  and  osteosclerosis, 

261 
rarefying,  575 
Osteo-arthritis,  513 

with  true  ankylosis  of  joints,  362 
Ost^o-arthropathie      hypertrophiante      pneu- 

mique,  360,  396 
Osteoclasts,  action  of.  in  the  separation  of  the 
sequestrum,  283 
as  found  in  osteoporosis,  262 
Osteocopic  pains,  369 
Osteogenetic  exostoses,  414 
Osteoid  chondroma  (Virchow),  426 
Osteoid  sarcoma,  characteristics  of,  443-445 

of  tibia,  465 
Osteoma,  394 

"dead,"  definition  of  the  term,  412,  414 
diffuse,  397 
durum.  395 

ivory  or  eburneous,  395 
of  the  orbit,  a  misnomer,  410 
spongy  form  of,  395 
types  of,  396 
Osteomalacia,  465 
deformans,  360 
of  the  adult,  355 
puerperal,  355 
Osteomalacia  ;  osteopsathyrosis  ;  fragilitas  os- 

sium;    osteoporosis;   haUsteresis,  354 
Osteomata,  classification  of,  in  three  groups, 
394 
fibrous,  of  flat  bones,  404 
histological  classification  of,  395 
McGavin's  table  of  the  position  of.  395 
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Osteomyelitis,  267 

of  the  femur,  301-303 

of  the  humerus;  danger  of  suppurative 
arthritis  of  the  elbow  joint,  306 

of  the  humerus ;  frequency  of  separation 
of  the  upper  epiphysis,  305 

of  tlie  OS  innominatum,  306 

of  tlie  radius  and  ulna,  303 

of  the  tibia  and  fibula;  danger  of  involve- 
ment of  knee  and  ankle  joints,  304, 
305 

of  Y-shaped  cartilage  of   the  acetabulum 
of   the  OS  innominatum,  primary   and 
secondary,  308 
Osteomyelitis,  acute,  279,  280 

accumulation  of  pus  beneath  the  perios- 
teum and  stripping  off  of  this  mem- 
brane, 278 

a.s  affected  by  peculiarities  of  circulation 
in  growing  bones,  270 

as  affecting  individual  bones,  301-308 

bacteriology  of,  273-275 

complications  of,  287 

death  of  the  bone  and  formation  of  the 
sequestrum,  282 

differential  diagnosis  from  acute  rheuma- 
tism, from  tj-phoid  fever,  from  menin- 
gitis, 288,289 

importance  of  free  and  early  incisions  in 
treatment,  but  of  conservatism  as  to  the 
periosteum,  vessels,  and  nerves,  293,  295 

local  and  physical  signs  of  this  disease,  286 

mode  of  entrance  of  germs  to  the  seat  of 
disease,  275 

multiple  foci  in,  273 

occurrence  of  crepitus  as  a  symptom  of 
separation  of  the  epiphysis,  287 

occurrence  of  fat  emboli  in,  278,  281 

pathological  anatomy,  275 

producing  deformity  in  a  limb  through 
the  unetiual  growth  of  its  two  parallel 
bones,  290,  291 

prognosis,  289-292 

progress  of  destructive  suppuration 
throughout  the  bone,  279 

question  of  amputation  in,  301 

question  of  opening  the  medullary  ca\nty, 
296 

regeneration  of  new  bone,  283 

relative  frequency  of,  in  various  bones,  272 

removal  of  the  sequestrum,  297-300 

septic  arthritis  as  a  compHcation,  284 

symptoms.  285 

treatment,  292-301 

use  of  dry  dressings  and  of  irrigation  in 
treatment,  295 
Osteomyelitis,  chronic,  313-315 

associated  with  chronic  osteitis  and  osteo- 
jilastic  periostitis,  314 
VOL.  III.— 49 


Osteomyelitis,  chronic,  details  of  operation  of 
sequestrectomy,  299.  300 
formation  of  abscesses  in  the  soft  tissues, 

281 
importance  of  delaying  operative  interfer- 
ence till  involucrum  is  well  formed,  298 
necrosis   of  middle   section   of   the   sliaft 
always  accompanied  by  that    of  epiph- 
ysis, 277 
Nichols'  method  of  removing  the  seques- 
trum. 299 
separation  of  the  sequestriun,  tlirough  the 
action  of  osteoclasts.  283 
Osteomyelitis,  spontaneous,  268 
Osteo-periostitis  of  acquired  syphilis,  378 
Osteophyte,  resulting  from  subperiosteal  hem- 
orrhage, 343 
Osteophytes,  396 

internal,  or  endosteal  formations,  343 
periosteal  or  external,  343 
Osteoplastic  osteitis,  or  sclerosing  osteitis,  264 

periostitis  following  injury,  257 
Osteoporosis,   or  rarefying  or  rarefactive   os- 
teitis, 262-264,  283 
adiposa,  335 
Osteopsathyrosis.  357 
Osteo-sarcoma,  444 

Osteosclerosis,  or  condensing  osteitis,  264-266 
around  foreign  bodies,  265 
dense    and   extreme     ("elephantiasis   os- 

sium"  of  von  Volkmann),  343,  344 
in  fractures  and  other  injuries,  or  absorp- 
tion of  provisional  callus,  266 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  266 
Overgrowth  of  one  bone,   compensatory  and 
physiological,  because  of  weakness  or  loss  of 
its  companion,  338 
Oxycephalism,  327 

Pachy.\krie,  340 

Paget's  disease  of  bones,  361,  .362,  397 
Painter,  Charles  F.,  on  chronic  non-tuberculous 
and  non-traumatic  inflammations  of  joints, 
487 
Parasitic  tumors  of  the  bones,  482 
Park,  Roswell,  on  non-infiammatory  affections 

of  bones,  323 
Parkhill's  plates  and  screws  as  used  in  un- 
united fracture  of  both  bones  of  the 
forearm,  244 
in  treatment  of  ununitetl  fracture    of  hu- 
merus, 238 
Parosteal  sarcoma,  defined,  442 
Parostoma.  definition  of  the  term,  395 
Parrot's  nodes,  370 
Patella,  pseudarthrosis  of,  247 

sawing  through  or  removal  of,  in  treat- 
ment of  infected  penetrating  wound  of 
knee  joint,  752 
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Pelvis,  chondroma  of,  428 

sarcoma  of,  461 
Penetrating  wounds  of  knee  joint,  749 
Periosteal,  large  round-cell  sarcoma  of  fibula, 
466 
osteoid  sarcoma  of  the  tibia,  452 
sarcoma,  amputation  in,  452,  453 
Periosteum,  inflammatory  diseases  of,  254-260 

structure  and  character  of,  254,  255 
Periostitis,  acute  or  subacute,  non-suppurative, 
255 
acute  suppurative,  258-260 
albuminous,  of  Oilier,  255 
chronic  or  osteoplastic,  256 
post-febrile,  259 
post-febrile,  relation  of   to  typhoid  fever, 

259 
suppurative,  258 
Peters,  George  A.,  on  inflammatory  affections 

of  bone,  252 
Peters'  bone  forceps,  93 

wrench  for  the  forcible  correction  of  de- 
formity of  the  knee,  705,  706 
Phalanges  of  the  foot,  tuberculous  disease  of, 

723 
Phlegmonous  periostitis,  268 
Phosphorus  necrosis,  315 
"Pigeon  breast"  in  rickets,  349 
Pin  callus,  268 

Pirogoff's  form  of  immovable  dressing,  90 
Plagiocephalism,  327 
Plasmoma,  465 

Plaster-of-Paris  encasement   in   treatment   of 

fractures  of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur,  170 

Plastic   and   osteoplastic   methods   of   healing 

bone  cavities,  309,  310 
PlatycephaUsm,  327 

Pneumatic  cabinet,    Sauerbruck's,  for  use  in 
operations  involving  the  pleural  cavity,  458 
Pneumonia  as  a  compUcation  of  fracture,  85 
Poisoned  wounds,  as  influenced  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  traumatism,  37 
in  which  the  poison  is  bacterial,  15 
including  the  bites  and  stings   of  animals 

and  insects,  3 
inflicted  by  the  implements    of  warfare, 
35 
Polyarthritic  lesions,  491 

Polyarthritis,   gonorrhoeal,   special  lesions    in, 
492^96 
gonorrhoeal,  spur  formation  in,  493,  494 
infectious,       illustrations       of       capsular 

thickening  in,  495,  496 
infectious,  operative  procedures  in  treat- 
ment of,  501-504 
infectious,  pathology  of,  497-500 
infectious,  the  spine  as  affected  by,  497, 

498 
infectious,  treatment  of,  500,  503 


Polyarticular  inflammations  as   distinguished 

from  the  monarticular  type,  491,  492 
features  of  the  infectious  as  distinguished 

from  the  atrophic  type,  490,  491 
Pott's  fracture,  197-200 
Primary  cysts  of  bone,  430 
Primrose,  Alexander,  on  tuberculous  disease  of 

the  bones  and  joints,  558 
Prosopectasis,  340 
Pseudarthrosis,  212 

after  fracture  of  the  olecranon,  indications 

for  and  methods  of  operative  treatment, 

239 
after  fractures  of  the  neck  and  head  of  the 

radius  ;   an  original  study  of  this  sub- 
ject, 239-244 
after  fractures  of  the  neck  and  head  of  the 

radius  ;   treatment,  243 
as  due  to  infection  and  other  incidents  of 

compound  fractures,  219 
as  due  to  interposition  of  foreign  bodies, 

219 
as  related  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  main 

blood  supply  of  the  limb,  217 
cancer  as  a  cause  of,  216 
causative  influence  of  disturbance  of  the 

nervous  system,  216 
causative    influence    of    scurvy    and    de- 
pressing fevers,  216 
constitutional  causes  of,  215 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  of,  220 
due  to  too  wide  an  interval  between  the 

fragments,    or     to     overlapping,    218, 

219 
etiology  of,  215 

fragiUtas  ossium  not  a  cause,  217 
frequency  of,  214 
in  bones  of  the  forearm,  238-244 
in  cUldren;   statistics  and  treatment,  234, 

235 
in  special  bones;   statistics,  235 
in  the  humerus,  236-238 
local  causes  of,  especially  insufficient  im- 

mobihzation,  217 
method  of  employing  friction  in  treatment 

of,  222-224 
of  bones  of  the  leg,  249-251 
of  femur,  244-247 
of    humerus ;     danger    to    musculo-spiral 

nerve  in  operative  treatment  of,  237 
of  lower  jaw,  251 
of  patella,  247-249 

pregnancy  and  lactation  as  causes,  216 
relation  of  syphiHs  to,  216 
resort  to  amputation  in  cases  of,  234 
small  influence  of  advanced  age,  217 
treatment  of,  by  Bier's  method,  224 
treatment  of,   by  fixation   with  external 

splints,  as  advocated  by  Treves,  233 
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Pseudai'throsis,  treatment  of,  by  fixation  with 

pegs,  nails,  and  screws,  228-233 
treatment  of,  by  fixation  with  -nire,  226- 

228 
treatment  of,  by  non-operative  methods 

and  subcutaneous  operations,  222 
treatment  of,  by  open  operation,  225 
treatment  of,  by  Parkhill's  modification 

of  White's  plates  and  screws,  230-233 
treatment  of,  by  subcutaneous  perforation 

of  the  fragments,  supplemented  perhaps 

by  ivory  pegs,  224,  225 
treatment  of,  by  the  injection  of  irritating 

substances,  224 
treatment  of,  by  the  percussion  method, 

224 
treatment    of,    by   the   Volkmann   "step 

method,"  228,  229 
treatment  of,  by  transplantation  of  bone, 

233 
varieties  of  non-union,  213,  214 
Purman's  method  of  treating  fractures  of  the 
patella,  185 

Rabic  nodules,  or  Babes  tubercles,  40 
Rabic  virus,  41 

as  influenced  by  heat,  cold,  and  chemical 

agents,  43 
nature  of,  43 
presence  of,  in  various  organs  and  fluids 

of  the  body,  42 
Rabies,  38 

diagnosis  of,  49 

diagnosis  of,  in  animals,  57-59 

examination  of  cerebro-spinal  ganglia  by 

the    method    of    Van    Gehuchten    and 

Nelis,  58 
history  and  etiology  of,  38 
Hogyes'  modification   of  Pasteur's   treat- 
ment, 54 
method  of  diagnosis    advocated    by  Dr. 

Ira  Van  Gieson,  59 
Negri's  bodies,  discussion  of  their  status, 

44,  45,  58 
pathological  anatomy  of,  39 
pathological  findings  elsewhere  than  in  the 

central  nervous  system,  41 
period  of  incubation,  46 
serum  therapy  in  treatment  of,  55 
statistical  results  of  the  Pasteur  treatment, 

55-57 
street  virus  and  fixed  virus,  46,  51 
symptoms,  46-49 
the  paralytic  form,  48 
treatment  of,  by  vaccination,  according  to 

Pasteur's  method,  51-54 
Van  Gehuchten  and  Nelis'  \dews  on  the 

pathology  of,  40 
Rachitic  rosarj',  349 


Rachitis,  346-354.     See  also  under  Rickets. 

Rachitis  nodosa,  414 

Radius  and  ulna,  acute  osteomyelitis  of,  303 

sarcoma  of,  461 
Rag-pickers'  disease,  32 
"Railway  spine,"  735 
Rambaud,  George  Gibier,  on  rabies,  38 
Rarefactive  osteitis  in  acute  inflammation  of 
bone,  262 
in  fractures  and  injuries  to  bones,  263 
in  separation  of  necrosed  bone,  263 
in  syphilis,  262 
in  tuberculous  disease,  262 
Rattlesnakes,  9,  11 
Reflex  joint  atrophy,  547 
"Rheumatism"    and    "rheumatoid    ostitis," 

misappUcation  of  these  terms,  339 
Rheumatism   as  distinguished   from  tubercu- 
losis of  the  knee  joint,  699 
Ribs,  fractures  of,  1 10 

sarcoma  of,  458 
Rickets,  accompanying  indications  of,  350 

and  osteomalacia  not  clearly  distinguished, 

347 
as  affecting  bones  of  the  chest  and  spinal 

column,  349 
as  affecting  the  bones  of  the  head,  349 
as  affecting  the  pelvic  bones,  349 
as  involving  the  bones  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. 349 
as  involving  the  bones  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, 349 
chief  pathological   changes  occurring  in, 

347,  348 
ilifferential  diagnosis,  351 
fractures  of  bones  in,  350 
general  treatment  of,  353 
geograpliical  distribution  of,  348 
intra-uterine,  347 

principles  governing  the  treatment  of  de- 
"    formities   caused   by,   352,   353 
what  is  comprehended  by  the  term,  347 
Risus  sardonicus,  a  symptom  in  tetanus,  24,  25 
Round-cell  sarcoma,  occurrence  of  pathological 

fracture  in,  447 
Rupture   of   the   bladder   in   fracture   of   the 
pelvis,  156,  157 

S.\BRE-BLADE   deformity   of   leg   in   syphilitic 

osteitis,  389 
Sacro-iliac  articulation,  as  affected  by  hyper- 
tropliic  arthritis,  522 
hypertrophic  arthritis  of,  522 
tuberculous  disease  of,  618 
Sarcoma,  as  distinguished  from  tuberculosis  of 
the  knee  joint,  700 
central,  of  the  long  bones,  446 
central,  operative  treatment  of,  452 
giant-cell,  445 
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Sarcoma  of  bone,  440-464 

of  bone,  diagnosis  of;    a'-ray  apijearances, 

448 
of  bone,  operative  treatment  of,  450 
of  bone,  results  of  treatment,  455 
of  bone,  toxin  treatment  in,  454 
of  bone,  treatment  of,  by  ^--rays,  454 
of  femur,  Butlin's  statistics  of  operative 

results,  462 
of  fibula,  4G4 
of  humerus,  459—461 
of  pelvis,  461 
of  radius  and  ulna,  461 
of  special  bones,  456 
of  tibia,  463 
periosteal,  448 
Sarcomatous  osteitis,  465 
Sauerbruck's  pneumatic  cabinet  for  operations 

involving  the  pleural  cavity,  458 
Scapula,  chondroma  of,  428 
fractures  of,  121,  122,  123 
sarcoma  of,  459 
Schaefer's  method  of  treating  fractures  of  the 

patella,  191 
Schreiber's  ivory  pins,  92 
Scorpion,  its  sting,  and  the  treatment  of  it,  5 
Scudder's  method  of  treating  fractures  of  the 

patella,  186 
Secondary  cysts  of  bone,  430 
Senn's  plaster-of- Paris  dressing  in  treatment  of 

fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  173 
Separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  radius, 
152 
of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  tibia,  196 
of  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  femur,  166 
Septic  arthritis  in  acute  osteomyelitis;  various 

modes  of  origin,  284 
Shortening  and  rotation  outward  of  the  limb 
in  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  178 
of  the  limb  in  hip-joint  disease  ;   means  of 
ascertaining  it,  643 
Shoulder  cap  in  treatment  of  fractures  of  hu- 
merus, 128 
Shoulder  joint,   as   affected   by   hypertrophic 
arthritis,  525 
penetrating  wounds  of,  736 
sprains  and  contusions  of,  735 
tuberculous  disease  of,  601-607 
Simmons,  Channing  C,  on  tumors  originating 

in  bone,  394 
Skull,  chondrom.a,  of,  429 
sarcoma  of,  456 

tuberculous  disease  in  bones  of.  599 
Smith's    (Nathan    R.)   anterior  splint   in   the 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  175 
apparatus  for  ununited    fracture    of  the 
thigh,  221,  224 
Snake-bites,  6,  11 


Snake-bites,    poisoning    by,   Calmette's    anti- 

venene  in  treatment  of,  14 
Snake  venom,  its  constituents  and  effects,  9-1 1 
Snakes,  poisonous,  peculiarities  of  teeth    and 

fangs,  7 
Softening  and  fragiUty  of  bone.  359 
Spina  ventosa,  445,  616 

in  the  foot,  723 
Spindle-  and  round-cell  sarcoma  of  bone,  446 
Spine,  as  affected  by  hypertropliic  arthritis, 
522,  525 
functional  disease  of,  545 
Spiroid  fracture  of  femur,  66 
Splenic  fever,  32 
"Sphnts"  in  young  horses,  255 
Splints,  metal,  for  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the 

femur,  180 
Sprains,  725 

active  and  passive  movements  and  press- 
ure in  the  treatment  of,  73 1 
as  a  precursor  of  tuberculosis  of  the  joint, 

729 
chronic,  as  a  cause  of  tubercidous  disease 

of  the  ankle,  714 
complications  of,  729 
counter-irritants  in  the  treatment  of,  732 
diagnosis  of,  728 

general  principles  of  treatment  of,  730 
heat  or  cold  in  the  treatment  of,  730 
massage  in  the  treatment  of,  731 
of  the  ankle,  755 
of  the  elbow  joint,  737 
of  the  wrist,  738,  739 
pathology  and  symptomatology  of,  727 
sequelce  of,  729 
Sprains  and  contusions  of  the  back  antl  neck, 
734 
of  the  hip  joint,  745 
of  the  knee  joint,  746 
of  the  shoulder  joint,  735 
Status  lymphaticus  as  related  to   rickets,  351 
Sternum,  fractures  of,  108 

sarcoma  of,  458 
Sternum  and  ribs,  tuberculous  disease  of,  617 
Stimson's  method  of  treating  fractures  of  the 

patella,  185 
Storp's  suspension  cuff,  151 
Streptococcus    erysipelatis,    or    Streptococcus 

pyogenes,  its  relations  to  erysipelas,  16 
Styloid  process  of  ulna  or  radius,  fractures  of, 

148 
Subcutaneous  exarticular  wiring  of  the  frag- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
olecranon   process   (method  of  Murphy,   of 
Chicago),  140 
Subperiosteal  tuberculous  disease  of  bone,  579 
Subungual  exostoses,  409,  410 
Syme's  horse-shoe  splint,  206 
Symphysis  pubis,  tubercidous  disease  of,  622 
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Syno\-ial  ligaments  described,  559 

membrane,  gummatous  deposits  on,  538 
\'illi  described,  559 
SjTiovitis,   as  distinguished  from  tuberculosis 

of  the  knee  joint,  698 
Syphilis,  heretlitary,  certain  phases  of,  382 

hereditary,  deformities  and  pseudo-paral- 
ysis resulting  from,  381 
hereditary,  diti'erential  diagnosis  between 

it  and  rickets,  390 
hereditary,  diseases  of  the  bones  in,  3/8 
hereditary,  frequency  with  which  different 
bones  are  attacked  at  different  ages,  379 
hereditary,    involving   the   skull,    its   fre- 
quency in  infants,  379 
of  joints,  536 

of  joints,  the  juxta-epiphyseal  lesions  of, 
538 
SyphiUtic  affections  of  bone,  376,  387 
operative  measures  in,  393 
relation  of  trauma  to,  381 
various  forms  of,  365 
Sypliilitic  caries,  373-375 
dactyUtis,  384 

hyperostosis  of  the  tiljia,  388 
joint  di.sease,  its  differentiation  from  tuber- 
culosis, 537,  699 
necrosis,  peculiarities  of,  376 
osteitis,  showing  sabre-blade  deformity  of 

leg,  389 
osteomyelitis,  366-371 
periostitis,  .365 
SyringomyeUa,  bone  changes  in,  363 

Tabes,  bone  changes  in.  363 

Tarantula,  its  sting  and  the  treatment  of  it,  5 

Tarsal  bones,  fractures  of,  210 

tuberculous  disease  of,  720,  722 
Temporo-maxillary  joint,  tuberculous  disease 

of,  600 
Tetanus,  22 

chronic,  25 

facial,  26 

neonatorum,  25 

symptoms  of;  risus   sardonicus,  24 

the  toxin   of,   its  pecuharities  and  action, 
23,  24 

treatment  of,  28,  29 
Tetany,  26 

Thanatophidia,  or  death  snakes,  7 
Thigh,  transverse  section  of,  in  the  middle,  246 
"Thomas  heel,"  the,  described,  .535 
Thomas,  T.  Turner,  on  pseudarthrosis,  212 
Thomas'  spUnt  for  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 

femur,  174 
Thumb,  fractures  of,  153 
Tibia,  fractures  of,  193 

giant-cell  sarcoma  of,  464 

sarcoma  of,  463 


Tibia  and  fibula,  acute  osteomyelitis  of,  304 

simultaneous  fracture  of,  200 
Toes,  fractures  of,  211 
Trachea,  fractures  of,  107 
Trochanter  major,  fractures  through,  165 

minor,  fractures  of,  165 
Trochanteric  bursa,  cold  abscess  of,  628 
Trochocephahsm,  327 
Tubercle,  epithelioid  cells  of,  571,  572 
giant  cell  of,  571,  572 
gray  or  mihary,  description  of,  571 
histological  features  of,  571 
leucocytes  or  small  round  cells  of,  571,  572 
reticulum  of,  571 
retrogressive  changes  in,  572 
submiliary,  571 
yellow,  571 
Tuberculin  treatment;    effects  of  the  inocula- 
tion of  bacterial  vaccine,  595 
influence  of  auto-inoculation  on  the  op- 
sonic index,  595 
principles  involved  in  the  use  of  various 

adjuncts  to  the  inoculations,  598 
size  and  frequency  of  dose,  597 
the  opsonic  index  and  its  significance,  594 
Wright's  dictum  as  to  its  use  in  localized 

tuberculous  affections,  597 
Wright's  technique,  594 
Tuberculosis,  conditions  affecting  its  develop- 
ment, 584,  585 
of  individual  bones  and  joints,  599 
of  joints,  prognosis,  584 
of  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities,  724 
of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  and  of  the 
interphalangeal  joints,  617 
Tuberculous  abscess;  description  of  the  proc- 
ess, 580 
arthritis,  tuberculin  treatment  in,  592-599 
disease  in  front  of  mid- tarsal  joint,  partial 
'  tarsectomy  for,  723 
disease    of   the    ankle   joint,    tarsus    ami 

metatarsus,  711 
disease  of  the  bones  and  joints,  558-571 
disease  of  the  clavicle  and  scapula,  601 
disease  of  the  elbow  joint,  607-609 
disease  of  the  hip  bone  apart  from  the 
joints,  618 
Tuberculous  disease  of  the  hip  joint,  623-684 
associated  \nth  abscess,  644 
ambulatory  treatment  of,  669 
amputation  in,  682 
anatomical  considerations,  624 
atrophy  of  the  limb  as  a  symptom  of,  642 
characteristic  restriction  of  movement  in, 

639 
chronic  abscess  in,  630 
comparative  merits  of  conservative  and 

operative  treatment,  655,  656 
complications  of,  652 
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Tuberculous   disoaso  of  the  Iiip   joint,  consti- 
tutional symptoms  of,  ()4() 
correction  of  pei'sistent  deformity,  G7t 
differential  diagnosis,  648-652 
duration  and  effect  of  treatment  dejjend- 

ent  on  the  stage  when  begun,  657,  658 
excision  of  the  hip,  681,  682 
features  of  the  Taylor  brace,  671 
flexion  at  the  hip  sometimes  masked  by 

lordosis,  635 
forcible  reduction  of  deformity,  666-668 
lameness  as  a  symptom,  631 
lengthening  of  the  limb,  644 
local  operative  measures,  682 
localized  swelling  as  a  symptom,  046 
long  hip  brace  for  ambulatory  treatment, 

669,  670 
measures  for  securing  rest  for  the  joint,  658 
method  of  incision  and  closure  of  abscess, 

679 
MikuUcz's   method   of   treatment   of   ab- 
scesses, 679 
mortality  statistics,  653 
''night  cries"  as  a  symptom,  633 
pain  as  a  symptom,  631-634 
shortening  of  the  limb  as  a  symptom,  642 
subtrochanteric  osteotomy  for  the  correc- 
tion of  persistent  deformity,  676 
symptomatic  attitude  of  the  limb,  634-639 
the  abduction  brace  for  the  correction  of 

persistent  deformity,  675 
the  functional  results  obtained  by  treat- 
ment, 654 
the  occurrence  of  adduction,  ^v-ith  flexion 

and  rotation  outward,  637 
the  Phelps  splint  described,  671 
the  use  of  traction  by  adhesive  plaster,  659 
Thomas'  liip  splint  described.  663,  666,  671- 
treatment  by  combination  of  splinting  and 

traction,  660,  661 
treatment  by  the  short    or  Lorenz  spica, 

662 
treatment  by  Wright's  method  of  tuber- 
culin injections,  683 
treatment  during  convalescence,  673 
treatment  of  abscess,  677 
treatment  of  faulty  attitude  due  to  mus- 
cular spasm,  664 
treatment  of  suppurative  hip  disease,  680 
use  of  Gallie's  bed  splint,  662-665 
use  of  the  Bradford  frame  and  tie-down, 

662,  663 
use  of  the  caliper  brace  in  convalescence, 

674 
wandering  of  the  acetabulum,  630 
Wliitman's  short  stilting  brace  and  plaster 
spica  for  ambulatory    treatment,   672, 
673 
.T-ray  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis,  647 


Tuberculous  disease  of  the  knee  joint,  684-711 

abscess  formation,  692,  696 

anatomical  considerations,  685-689 

application    of    plaster-of-Paris    bandage, 
702 

application  of  Thomas'  knee  si)lint,  703 

arthrectomy,  710 

atrophy  of  the  limb  as  a  symptom,  694 

changes  in  the  length  of  the  limb,  695 

complications,  700 

conditions  which  may  be  confused  with  it, 
698 

conservative  treatment,  702 

faulty  attitude  due  to  flexion,  as  a  symp- 
tom, 693 

forcible  treatment  of  deformity  by  Wliit- 
man's  method,  705 

fusiform  distortion  as  a  symptom,  692 

knock-knee  and  other  deformity  resulting, 
697 

operative  treatment,  708 

prognosis;    Gibney's  statistics,  700,  701 

reduction  of  deformity  in  neglected  cases; 
tenotomy,  osteotomy,  707 

removal  of  a  tuberculous  focus  from  the 
epiphysis,  709 

symptomatology,  692-698 

the  caliper  brace  in  treatment,  706 

the   process   as  affecting  the  bones,  689- 
691 

the    process    as    involving    the    synovial 
membrane,  689,  696 

traction  and  fixation  in  reduction  of  de- 
formity in  the  early  stages,  704 
Tuberculous  disease  of  the   metacarpals  and 
phalanges,  616 

of  the  metatarsals,  723 

of  the  phalanges  of  the  foot,  723 

of  the  sacro-iliac  joint,  618-622 
Tuberculous  chsease  of  the  shoulder  joint,  601- 
607 

anatomical  considerations,  602 

pathology,  603 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  604 

treatment,  605 
Tuberculous  disease  of  the  skull,  599 

of  the  sternum  and  ribs,  617,  618 

of  the  symphysis  pubis,  622 

of  the  tarsal  bones,  720-722 

of  the  temporo-maxillary  joint,  600 

of  the  wrist  joint,  613-616 
Tuberculous  infiltration,  the  term  defined,  572 

Ulna  and  radius,  special  fractures  of  the  ends 

of,  138 
Ununited  fracture  of  head  of  the  radius,  241 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur  ;  operations  for 

its  rehef .  245 
of  the  shaft  of  the  radius,  242 
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Vascul.\r  fringes  described,  559 
Venom  apparatus  of  the  cobra,  8 
\'iperida',  or  true  \'ipers,  S 
Viperines,  usually  poisonous,  7 
Volkmann's  contracture,  148 

"Wandering"  acetabulum,  308 
Water-snakes,  poisonous,  8 
White  swelling  of  the  knee  joint,  689,  692 
Wliite's  plate  for  fixation  of  ununited  fracture 

after  resection,  230 
Whitman's  method  of  treating  fractures  of  the 

neck  of  the  femur,  175 
Wolf's  law  of  the  transformation  of  bone,  324 
Wool-sorters'  disease,  32 


Wounds  of  joints,  725 

general  considerations,  725 

of  the  hand,  penetrating,  742-745 

of  the  shoulder  joint,  penetrating,  736 
Wright's  tuberculin  treatment,  594 
Wrist,  crushes  of,  740-742 

fractures  of  the  bones  of  the,  148,  152 
Wrist  and  fingers,  as  affected  by  hj^ertrophic 
arthritis,  527 

hypertrophic  arthritis  of,  527 
Wrist  joint,  incised  and  p\inctured  wovmds  of, 
742 

laceration  of  Ugaments  of,  739 

sprains  of,  738 

tuberculous  disease  of,  613 
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